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Cards of quality. Gold edges. New designs for the holidays. é 
Beautiful, stylish, dainty. No others compare with them. 


Make the card party doubly enjoyable. Dealers have them. 


: : : Paine’s Whist Trays for Duplicate Whist—a sensible sort of recreation— 
See colored inserts in leading trains the mind. strengthens the memory and develops good judgment. 


November and December Magazines. Gives the busy man or woman relaxation without a sense of time wasted. 
Lessons free with eacn set bought from your dealer. Write us. 


Ho le for 10c in stamps and this coupon. Or 64-page book, telling how 
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yi JOHNS lives in Western Pennsylvania. From the neighbor- 















ing city of Pittsburg he has apparently absorbed some of the 
spirit of its gigantic business combinations. Some time ago he 
started to sell The Saturday Evening Post. During his first day’s 
work he encountered five other boys selling the magazine, and only 
five regular customers were secured. Still he ordered fifteen copies 
for the next week. He sold all of them and ordered thirty copies for 
the next week. By that time three of the other boys had stopped 
work, and again Jay ‘* jumped ’”’ the order. 
Three weeks later Jay received a special prize of $25.00. He 
sent back the check and wrote this letter : 
























“1 want to be the only toad in this puddle. I can sell more copies 
than all of them put together, anyway. Three of these boys have quit, 
and to-day | bought out the other two boys by giving them fifty cents 
a piece. I am now the only boy here who sells THE POST. If you will 
agree not to appoint anybody else so long as I! sell a lot, you can 
credit this $25.00 and send 100 copies for next week and 125 copies 
each week thereafter.”’ 


The publishers did as he desired, and at the end of three months he was 
selling nearly 200 copies a week. Then he looked up the other boys who had 
stopped work and engaged them to work for him. They went to work under 
Jay’s direction and the “ corner’’ was complete. 


ANY BOY willing to work a few hours on 

Fridays and Saturdays can earn 
money through The Saturday Evening Post plan. More 
than 6000 do so each week. We will furnish the first 
week’s supply of ten copies without charge. You can 
then send the wholesale price for as many as you find 
you can sell the next week. 


$300.00 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 


If you will try it the first week’s supply and full instructions will be sent. 









Boy Department, The Curtis Publishing Company 
455 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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25 Clever City Girls Will Tell Their Original Ideas of Making Pin-Money 

25 Housekeepers Found Out New Ways and Tell About Them 

25 Mothers, with Families, Tell How They Made More Money Than Their 
Husbands 


This great series begins in 


The January Ladies Home Journal 


One Dollar for an Entire Year 


(And you will get the entire series) 
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The rich find it most satisfactory, 
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HIS is dis- 
tinctly an 
Sate §=1830 Winter; 
it needs little 
more than a glance 
at the prevailing styles 
in gowns and wraps 
to show it. 

The skirts are fuller 
than we have seen 
them for years, and 
nearly all of them are 
trimmed with ruffles, 
the counterpart of 
those that figure in the 
quaint old daguerreo- 
types and ambrotypes 
which some of us are 
fortunate enough to 
have inherited. 

The mantilla, too, 
has been revived, and 
in its modified form it 
hangs with the same 
charming grace that 
our fair ancestors 
found so_ becoming. 
And truly, its gentle 
sweep is quite in har- 
mony with the droop- 
ing shoulder-line now 
become so fashionably 
imperative that one 
finds it even in the 
tailored coats. 

Equally characteris- 
tic of that picturesque 
period are the little 
ruchings that, sewn 
on to frocks wherever 
there is the slightest 
excuse for them, are 
seen in straight rows, 
in arabesques, bow- 
knots and the like, and 





also outlining or emphasizing the pattern in lace trimmings. 
Very noticeable is the change in the style of skirts. 
These are now made very full, shorter in the back than 





An original gown of the 1830 period, which directly influences the fashions 
of to-day. 


faith pinned to the full skirt. 


as well as the gowns for 
everyday functions. 
They rest fully four 
inches on the floor in 
front, and hang only 
two or three inches 
longer than this in the 
back. They fit closely 
about the hips, de- 
scend in full, sweeping 
lines, and have all 
the trimming massed 
around the bottom. 
It is the full skirt, at 
last. 

The history of the 
full skirt and its many 
attempts to establish 
itself firmly every- 
where, is a lesson in 
persistence, and a cu- 
rious example of how 
the originality of a sin- 
gle mind may eventu- 
ally dominate the 
world of fashion. 

It is now some years 
since Paquin first in- 
troduced the full skirt. 
It was gored and per- 
fectly flat around the 
hips. Its peculiar 
shape necessitated so 
many gores that it 
looked like a dancer’s 
skirt. It was the most 
difficult thing in the 
world to make, and 
naturally enough it did 
not succeed. Evcry- 
where the dressmakers 
took it up and every- 
where they—passed it. 
Following it, the bell 
skirt appeared and 


then the habit-back; but all the time Paquin kept his 
He gathered it into the belt 
and let it fall thence in straight lines, but withal it failed 


they have been for a long time, and longer in front. In- of general acceptance. Then he tried laying,the fulness in 


deed, they are now practically round, the reception gowns 


fine tucks around the hips and across; the) back, in order 


to secure a more graceful etfect. 

But the time was evidently not 
yet ripe, and again it fell short of 
popularity. Unwilling to give up 
altogether that which he consid- 
ered really good, Paquin returned 
to the full skirt plaited all around, 
and kept to it for three years with- 
out a change. The Paris dress- 
makers one and all denounced his 
skirt as clumsy, concealing the 
figure; yet this year every one of 
them has fallen into line, and the 
full skirt is here to stay, so far as 
one can judge from appearances. 

To fit this skirt more closely 
about the hips, it is necessary to 
confine the fulness there in some 
adequate and graceful way. Tucks 
and shirrings extending downward 
from the belt answer this purpose 
very well; but newer and prettier 
by far, especially in thin materials, 
are the old-fashioned gauging and 
smocking set in rows or in deep 
points. Whatever the means chosen 
to produce the close-fitting effect at 
the top, the fulness must fall grace- 
fully to the floor in natural folds 
that change with every motion ot 
the wearer. 

The trimming on the full skirt is 
nearly always put on in what I 
may call running-about lines; but the vertical line may also 
be followed. The flounces, shaped to harmonize with the 
skirt-line at the foot, that we see on other skirts, are quite 
out of place on this latest skirt. This being round, and 





Some of the French corsets are extreme in this direction. 





A feature that is wholly new is the high girdle. 


usually ruffled, its trimmings are put on 
perfectly straight, following their own 
lines. 

Short skirts are now an established 
feature for general wear. Cloth, velvet 
and velveteen gowns intended for the 
promenade are being made ankle length. 
Women have come to appreciate so thor- 
oughly the comfort of this length of skirt 
for walking that it is being universally 
adopted. 

Possibly the passing of the long coat 
may be traced to a similar desire for com- 
fort, wholly incompatible with the length 
and weight of this garment. However 
this may be, or whatever the real reason 
for it, it is certain that the long coat and 
all tight effects will presently disappear 


before’ the 
1830 Eton 
coat, with its 
full sleeve and 
back made in 
one piece, and 
the loose, 
short coat that 
reaches only 
just below the 
waist line. 

Another 
feature that is 
wholly new 
this season is 
the high girdle 
that = accom- 
panies many 
of the gowns. 
This is about 
seven inches 
deep, absolutely round across the back, and carefully fitted 
in tothe figure. It is cut on the straight of the material and 
shaped with three or four seams. Usually one at the back, 
and one on each side are all that are needed. Frequently 
this girdle is made absolutely plain, but more often it is laid 
in soft folds before being shaped to the figure. 

Since the prevalent idea in dress just now is to have 
everything loose and comfortable without concealing the 
lines of the figure, this stiff high belt is largely depended 
upon to outline the contour and to give the latest seal of 
fashion to the frock. The high belts are certainly very 
smart, but it requires the nicest attention to detail to fashion 
them properly. 

Although the fulness of the bodice is above the girdle, its 
lines from the belt upward must be perfectly flat. This flat- 
ness can be produced only by skilfully devised trimming. 
I find it more practical to cut the material for this trim- 
ming bias whenever I wish to secure a distinctly flat effect 
and the stylish long line of the shoulder. 

The continued popularity of flat effects and long lines 
from the shoulder downward, enables thé straight-front cor- 
set to do more than{/merély ‘hold its own. To maintain the 





Letting tuc's Into the upper part of the 
sleeve serves admirably to secure 
the slope of the shoulder. 
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length of these important lines unbroken until they vanish in 
the fulness of the skirt, it is absolutely necessary to conceal, 
or soften as far as possible, the natural spring of the figure 
around the hips. 

To accomplish this the corset must be cast on the same 
Straiglit lines, very long on the hips and in the back, and be 
held in place by strips of elastic. Some of the French cor- 
Sets are so very ex- 
treme in this direction 
that they are positive 
freaks. They extend 
so far down over the 
hips and the back that 
they form huge points. : 
Looking at these sin- 
gular creations, one 
can understand why 
the question was raised 
whetherornot this sort 
of corset is hygienic. 

The best doctors, how- 
ever, maintain that it 
is. It is loose and un- 
restricting at the waist- 
line. Instead of being 
injurious, it is said to 
be healthful, and to 
act as a _ supporting 


bandage. 
We are constantly 
being told that the 


Separate waist is a 
thing of the past; but 
in Summer it will al- 
ways prevail, and since 
every woman requires 
some sort of thin waist 
to wear under a coat, 
it will not be unknown 
in Winter. I make it 
important or plain ac- 
cording to the suit 
with which it is to be 
worn. But I get away 
from the shirt-waist 
idea by making up 
these bodices of chif- 
fon on a light-weight 
lining and introducing 
in them strappings or 
other trimmings that 
carry out the general 
idea of the skirts they 
are intended to accom- 
pany. Indeed, when- 
ever a special feature 
occurs in the skirt it must be accurately repeated in the 
bodice. Tucks and shirrings must be uniform in both, in 
width and in number, and straps or tabs similar in design 
and finish. These bodices are rarely boned, and so are quite 
as comfortable as shirt-waists. 

A very decided change has taken place in the color 
scheme of fashionable attire. Last year the wearing of 
white amounted to an epidemic. We hardly saw anything 
else, adopted as it was by young and old alike. This Win- 
ter greens, cinnamon brown, blues and all the strong colors 
are chosen for all occasions. But this cannot last, and I 
predict another and equally radical revolution within the 
next few months when, I am confident, black and white will 
again be worn, if only as a relief against the background of 
the present season’s vivid coloring. 

The vogue of the all-white lace gown has also ebbed. 
Quantities of lace trimming continue to be used, usually 
dyed to match the gown material exactly—gray on gray, blue 
on blue, brown on brown, tan on tan, etc. While this idea 
is extremely fashionable at present and undoubtedly effec- 
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A modern 1830 gown, showing how gracefully the fulness is arranged about the hips. 


tive, I am inclined to think that it will not remain a per- 
manent feature. 

In all gowns except the strictly serviceable ones and 
those that heretofore were called morning gowns, practically 
two-thirds of the sleeve is lace. Indeed, one may safely say 


that the more lace one sees on the sleeve the more fashion- 
able is the gown. 


Even on the sleeves of cloth gowns lace 
is seen, and frequently 
this, with the lace at 
the neck, is about all 
the trimming that is 
used. The fashion is — 
an excellent one, be- 
cause with two. or 
three sets of lace vari- 
ety can be given and 
the severe, business- 
like look of the gown 
be avoided. 

Lace trimming is in 
itself so effective, par- 
ticularly upon sleeves, 
that it may be used 
advantageously in 
many different ways. 
It may be set on sim- 
ply as a ruffle falling 
from the wrist over the 
hand; or, starting at 
the wrist and follow- 
ing the shape of the 
sleeve, it may be ex- 
tended upward to the 
elbow. These styles 
are equally good on 
the sleeve that is fash- 
ioned like a very full 
shirt sleeve, or on the 
newer one which, 
shaped like a circular 
ruffle and sewn into 
the armhole without 
fulness, spreads out- 
ward toward the elbow. 

The always popu- 
lar bishop sleeve is 
still with us; occa- 
sionally its cuff is 
somewhat exagger- 
ated in size and vari- 
ously shaped and 
trimmed, and again 
we see it finished off 
with a small cuff of 
lace or a wristband of 
the material. 

Setting tucks into the upper part of the sleeve to make it 
fit the armhole, is an ingenious device that serves admirably 
to secure the long slope of the shoulder, so desirable just 
now. The same end may be gained by means of flat trim- 
mings shaped over the shoulder and made broad enough to 
hide completely the seam that joins the sleeve and the bodice. 

Dressmakers from all over the world flock to Paris to see 
the new styles. The American dressmaker, though, who 
copies everything just as she sees it, is unwise, for some of 
the things seen abroad are by no means beautiful. She 
must not fail to realize that our American women are daily 
becoming better educated in matters of dress, and that 
they will no longer blindly follow the Parisian lead, when 
its birthplace is the only recommendation of a fashion. 
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THE FASHIONS OF LONDON 
@ By MRS. ARIA ee 


evening frocks, and in truth it may be 

said that every material from simplest 
net to satin brocade is used, and with a 
measure of success. Let me first describe 
those which may be made under the most 
inexpensive conditions. What is known as 
washing net is most advisable, and this 
looks best when lined with chiffon and 
mounted over soft Liberty satin. The plainly 
gathered skirt, with a very 
deep flounce, elaborately 
embroidered in circles or 
flowers with gathered 
satin ribbon, would have 
an excellent effect, the 
bodice being trimmed to 
match and tied up on the 
shoulders with soft satin 
ribbons in bows. The 
sleeves in double puffs 
show the top portion of 
the arm and are cut with 
a deep sweep above the 
elbow and very narrow 
at the inside seam. An- 
other method of trimming 
a net dress is with inser- 
tions of medallions of 
lace or with garlanded 
trimmings of lace. Again, 
I have seen garlands of 
chiffon flowers used with 
great success upon net 
foundations, and the net 
dress may be sun-ray 
kilted, the hem _ being 
trimmed with rows of 
satin ribbon of graduated 
sizes. So much for net! 

The brocade frock 
nee ls less decoration; it 
is best made with a skirt 
gathered on the hips, a 
bodice that points in 
Tudor style in the front 
and is cut on the cross 
to fit the figure tightly, 
the décolletage being 
decked with a few folds of real lace. The upper portion 
of the arm is left bare, and beneath this a sleeve of fully 
gathered frills of lace falls from a half wreath of flowers, 
roses for choice. 

Glacé is another material on the list of stuffs in favour 
for use in evening dresses, and one of the most successful 
gowns of this was in a pale shade of blue, with a deep, 
transparent lace yoke embroidered in pale green, the dress 
itself being cut in princess style and the sleeves of the lace 
embroidered in ribbons. 

Another pretty glacé dress in pale pink had panels of 
rose-tinted mother-of-pearl sequins let into the skirt; round 
the shoulders was a fichu of pale-pink chiffon edged with 
Jace and bearing an insertion of lace medallions. 

A lovely evening gown of velours souple in a pale shade 
of grey, is trimmed with a narrow border of mink tail, 
mink tails appearing on the lace bertha, while paste buttons 
decorate the bust and the sleeves. 

Talking of mink tail calls to mind the revolution in the 
fashion of furs. No beast seems too lowly for us to use its 
sxin for our adornment. At the moment moles are our 


ie and varied are the fashions in 








principal delight, and beside wearing the 
skins of these little beasts we imitate them 
in plush and in rabbit, and stoles and coats 
and entire costumes are alike to be found 
made in their semblance. Grey squirrel is 
not in favour this year as it was last; even 
when trimmed with ermine we disregard its 
charms. Ermine, by the way, is a favourite 
decoration for the moleskin, for evening 
wear: While a grey cloth skirt and a bolero 
of moleskin faced with 
ermine, and a toque of 
ermine, with a bunch of 
scarlet holly berries at 
one side, form one of the 
most successful skating 
dresses of the season. 

The toques of fur are 
plentiful, an excellent de- 
sign being a_ three-corn- 
ered shape covered in 
white rabbit skin, with a 
black and white hussar’s 
brush at one side, fast- 
ened with a golden cock- 
ade. A white rabbit skin 
hat will also look well 
trimmed with a_ black 
ostrich feather, and 
among the hats of mole- 
skin the prettiest I have 
seen was hemmed with a 
ruching of satin ribbon 
to match, while at one 
side was acockade formed 
of green and grey and 
red mixed ribbon. The 
latest extravagance in 
muffs is of biscuit-colour- 
ed moiré, with a large 
bunch of roses, mignon- 
ette and sweet peas em- 
broidered in the centre, 
the lining and revers to 
this being of Russian 
sable. 

The tailor-made dress 
under its simplest form 
made its reappearance in 
the early Autumn, but it has not been particularly success- 
ful yet: no doubt it will find its revival more welcomed in the 
early days of the Spring. The latest form of coat for this 
sort of costume is three-quarter length, setting tightly into 
the figure at the back, but not fitting it in the front, with 
cutaway tails, small collar, and tight fitting sleeves with nar- 
row cuffs. It requires to complete it a plain skirt, setting 
to perfection, of course, and a hand-tucked and embroidered 
white crépe de Chine blouse, with a fine lawn collar at the 
neck turned over a plain stock. With this might be worn 
a toque or hat of any colour; the only millinery to be avoided 
In its company is that fashionably known as picturesque. 

All the best of the cloth dresses are trimmed with braid, 
fine or coarse, and either in straight lines or in fanciful de- 
signs. Somewhat novel is a dark blue cloth with large sun- 
flowers worked in black braid, the centres being inserted 
with a very dark shade of orange velvet. 

Fur is the thing, for the moment, and whether a short coat 
or along coat, a cape or a pelerine, an ulster or a sac, 
every woman in the world of dress seems to, have possessed 
herself of some specimen of. the furrier's art; 
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DRESS AND GOSSIP OF PARIS 
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HE SEASON will shortly be at its 
T height, and it is time to choose one or 
two evening gowns that will be appropri- 
ate for the opera, dinners or evenings at 
home. The styles for this sort of dress admit 
of more liberty than street costumes, which 
must be all in one general fashion. Certain 
of the dinner gowns are “d style” as they 
say in France, meaning that they have been 
copied from some style of long ago, as, for 
example, one which was 
recently worn at a fash- 
ionable dinner. The skirt 
was in rose-wood silk, 
brocaded in _ flowers. 
There was a fichu of 
white tulle which was 
caught into a high belt 
of pale blue satin. The 
sleeves were long and the 
skirt very full. Another 
robe de style is made ina 
combination of Liberty 
silk and embroidered 
tulle. There is a long 
cloak falling from the 
shoulders and making a 
train. This is in the silk, 
while the entire front of 
the dress is in white em- 
broidered tulle caught 
across the décolleté bod- 
ice with a broad band of 
mauve satin. The body 
of the dress is in pale 
blue. 
A more conventional 
model for evening wear 
is of black mousseline de 


soie and taffetas. This 
has the name of “Van 
Dyke” owing to the 


large collar which falls 
over the shoulders and 
finishes at the waist in 
the back with two long 
points running over the 
belt. This collar is made 
of mousseline de_ soie 
embroidered in English style, and the skirt is in alternate 
puffs of the taffetas and the embroidery. The sleeves, 
which, with the collar, are the features of the dress, are 
made of heavy white lace in two enormous flounces. Like 
the collar and the puffs they are scattered over with 
spangles and have flowers in velvet appliqué. 

A charming dinner dress for informal occasions is made in 
Louis XV. style. The skirt is in apple blossom coloured 
chiffon and has three deep nun’s-pleats caught here and 
there with most original ornaments in coral, garlands of 
imitation beads intertwined with green leaves. The bodice 
is of satin the same colour as the skirt and terminates in a 
long point in front, having no belt. The sleeves are three 
short, stiff flounces of the satin, and there are more of the 
coral beads as ornaments on the front of the corsage. The 
whole effect is most attractive, as there is very little of the 
coral, and the tone of deep red mingled with the apple blos- 
som tints is very artistic. 

Two charming Winter gowns for the opera are trimmed 
with fur. There is a bertha of guipure on one, which has 
an edging of mink. This gown is in one piece and fastens 
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down the front with a series of satin rosettes 
in the centre of each of which there is a 
rhinestone button. The dress itself is in 
velvet, as is also the other model. The latter 
has around the skirt three irregular rows of 
rosettes from each of which hangs a sable 
tail. The waist is made with flounces of 
Alengon lace, and a lace fichu is worn over 
the shoulders. This addition of a lace fichu 
or scarf may be made to any evening gown. 
Parisiennes are seldom 
seen without a light and 
graceful wrap. It should 
be worn across the back 
and hang over the elbows. 

The hair for evening is 
still dressed low or else 
flat, and on the top of 
the head ornaments of 
all sorts are worn very 
low and close to the 
head. For example, a 
wreath of roses may be 
placed at the side when 
the hair is done on the 
neck. 

Fans are either very 
small and severe in out- 
line with ivory sticks and 
a design in gouache or 
paillettes, or else they are 
enormous and made of 
black or of white ostrich 
feathers with sticks of 
amber or tortoise shell. 

Reception gowns are 
more than ever elaborate. 
The soft velvets, with 
their multiple designs 
mysteriously woven and 
branded into them, give 
a regal air to the dame 
who is clad for her after- 
noon outing, which makes 
it difficult for her to dis- 
pense witha carriage. No 
matter how good one’s 
taste, it is better to bea 
little too simply gowned 
at a reception than too dressy in a street car. 

Muffs are worn very large. Stoles are all made with a 
broad piece shaped over the shoulders. Hats in general 
are much smaller, though the trimming gives them size. 


Veils should be worn the same colour as the hat. Gloves 
of tan and grey suéde are as much worm as white. A short 
street frock should never be worn with a large hat. Fur is 


used as trimming in narrow bands on the hems of evening 
and day dress skirts. Raspberry is one of the newest 
colours, among which are also parchment, chalk, elderberry, 
cinder, and mahogany. It is not unusual to make sleeves 
and trimmings of dark velvet on a light cloth dress. 

After exaggerating the straight fronts there is now a ten- 
dency toward the pointed corsage without a belt, or the high 
belt pointed both back and front and marking very emphat- 
ically the waist. The round basque finished with a satin 
belt is very little used. 

The appearance of the muff has not done away with the 
small sack or bag so convenient with pocketless gowns. 
These reticules may be made of gold with precious gems, 
or they may be of the simplest leather. 





WINTER DRESS MATERIALS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF LINING SILKS AND ZIBELINES FOR EVENING WRAPS; 


ALSO OF SILKS FAVORED FOR THE 


ionable and quaintness is the fancy of 
the hour, the wise woman wiil adopt only 
those features that are especially suited 
to her convenience or her individual style. 
Drooping shoulders, the full round skirt, 
oluminous sleeves and the old-fashioned pelerine are some 
f the picturesque modes of the moment, and the shops 
bound in exquisite materials that have been manufactured 
specially for developing them. It is the tall, slender 
yoman that wears these modes to best advantage; those 
f short stature or inclined to stoutness will wisely choose 
he styles that especially become her. 

For dressy gowns, the materials preferred are soft and 
dapted to the full, straight skirts, the apparent simplicity 
f which must be vexing to the modistes. The new 
hiffon-velours is the material above all others for these 
rtistic creations. It is delicate and has a semi-panne 
urface, with scarcely greater weight than a foulard, and 
t will outwear velvets with a more crisp body. The 
anost beautiful colors are procurable in this fabric, shades 
hat are exquisite by artificial light and suggest evening 
oilettes of rare beauty, while the street colors are many 
nd varied. The popular colors are brown, in all its shad- 
ngs, with cinnamon, perhaps, in highest favor; blue, from a 
ky to a dark tone, and the soft, flower-like purples, dahlia, 
aspberry and currant red. Gray will be much worn, too, 
rom a cinder or ash gray and steel to g7ts-feutre, and the 
lue-gray of flax and periwinkle violet and heliotrope shades 
emain extremely popular, and in handsome materials, will 





LTHOUGH the “1830” modes are fash- 


“1830 BLOUSE 


be seen in dressy gowns. As a rule, the approved colors 
this season are not the indefinite pastel tints, but the plain, 
simple tones. A fancy of the hour for evening wear is an 
exquisite pink that suggests the rose. This in a soft, lus- 
trous fabric and in combination with black or white or even 
lace alone, with a bit of deep creamy lace at the throat 
and wrists, would make a charming gown for the young 
matron or the débutante. 

The débutante of to-day has extravagant ideas, and she 
can scarcely be blamed for them, for materials were cer- 
tainly never so beautiful. If expense be not an object of 
consideration she will come forth arrayed in an embroidered 
or hand-painted silk gauze, with the perfume of gardenias 
about her. A _ beautiful frock is fashioned of Dresden 
crépe de Chine. Dresden bands of trailing tiny roses and 
leaves in their natural colors form stripes on the panne 
crépe ground of soft gray shade. Double ruffles trim the 
full skirt, and wreaths of silk roses divide them, while a 
soft crush girdle of rose-colored chiffon-velours encircles 
the waist. A huge silk rose takes the place of the usual 
buckle. A narrow lace yoke, with an appliqué of chiffon 
roses, distinguishes the blouse, and the sleeves, which reach 
only to the elbow, are formed of a series of tiny ruffles. 
This odd combination of a Pompadour color scheme with 
the “1830” fashion design was not the least attractive 
feature of this artistic creation. 

Beautiful beyond description are many of the filmy fabrics 
exhibited this season. An especially noteworthy example is 
a plum-bloom silk muslin. A gown made of this, combined 
with chiffon-velours of the color of the pl 
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and soft, creamy lace, would be artistic in the extreme. 
Crépe étoile is an exquisite fabric for dressy gowns. It 
comes in all the delicate evening shades, and lends itself 


with rare charm to the present picturesque modes. An- 
other beautiful fabric is panne satin crépe. It resembles 
the old-fashioned brocades, but is of a finer weave. The 


ground is of a lustrous panne, while scattered over it is the 
brocade design. Brocades are popular for evening wear, 
and some elaborate patterns are shown. The woman of 
conservative tastes will select these silks to line her evening 
wrap of velvet, fine cloth or plain, heavy silk. 

Damas matelassé is a handsome fabric, having a raised 
floral effect in white on a delicately tinted ground, and its 
possibilities for evening coats and capes are charming. 
Velours chats de Mines is another handsome fabric that 
is adapted to dressy wraps, though it is even better liked 
for revers and other trimming purposes. It suggests burnt- 
out work on velvet. An especialy rich sample had the 
brocade design outlined in gold thread. 

There are the daintiest of soft taffetas and Louisines, 
with solid color or shaded grounds, having a tiny floral 
pattern over them, that are especially charming for the 
quaint “1830” blouse that will be included in almost every 
fashionable Winter outfit. A veritable reproduction of the 
garments our ancestors wore, is a simple little blouse 
of soft-finished taffeta having a white ground, with a 
garland effect of pale-pink roses and green leaves over it. 
The shoulders are wide, and there is no break in the line 
from the neck to waist-line, which has risen from one to 
four inches by means of the wide crush girdle. The dainty 
seeded and basket-weave silks in black-and-white and black- 
and-gray and gun-metal effects, are not only used for shirt- 
waists, but for the modish shirt-waist dress as well. 

A kimono opera coat is a garment that suggests origi- 
nality, and it is never so charming as when made of one 
of the novelty materials resembling fur. An_ especially 
attractive sample is called bearskin. In white it is regal, 
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though the pale tints of blue, pink and heliotrope are also 
beautiful. Trimmings of Oriental embroidery on white 
cloth add a distinguishing note to these garments which 
are, of course, only suitable for the most formal wear. 

Another sample of this fur material resembles ermine, 
while still another suggests chinchilla in its soft-shaded 
gray tones. 

There is an extensive variety of novelties in imported 
fabrics, among them zibelines and camel’s-hair weaves show- 
ing mixtures of two or three contrasting colors, with a heavy 
mohair natté over-plaid as the distinguishing feature of 
some of the samples. These goods are fashioned into the 
most modish coat-and-skirt suits for street wear. 

One of the most beautiful evening toilettes recently 
seen was a sun-plaited robe of crépe de Chine in pink 
that shaded from dark at the skirt hem to the palest pos- 
sible tint at the waist-line. The simple little blouse was 
plaited and shaded to correspond with the skirt, and an 
unlined collar of creamy lace lent a softening touch. A 
wide girdle of chiffon-velvet in deep pink, clasped in front 
with a large buckle of dull gold and brilliants, completed 
this gown. : 

The latest form of the spangled robe is a gorgeous and 
glittering affair. The most elaborate are those with the 
sequins in color on a black or white net ground. Blue, 
mauve, magenta, silver, gun-metal, steel and jet are some of 
the effects, and Venise lace motifs are frequently intro- 
duced with attractive results. 

Champagne tinted crépe de Chine is the material used for 
a beautiful reception gown recently added to a fashionable 
Winter outfit. The full skirt carried out the fancy for tucks 
and shirring, while the same form of decoration, together 
with a deep cape collar of pale-tan fibre lace trimmed the 
blouse. A deep girdle of liberty satin, matching in color 
that of the material, lent distinction to this gown, which, not- 
withstanding the elaborate -handwork, gave the impression 
of simplicity. 
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TRIMMINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NEW COLORED SILK LACES, AND OF BELTS, BUCKLES, 
SHIRT-WAIST SETS AND NECK DECORATIONS, 


HE belles and beaux of long ago are recalled 
by the new fashions. The lace stock and short 
cravat of the eighteenth century gallant are 
seen; also the ribbon flounces, dolman wraps 
and undersleeves of the early sixties. The last 
show many variations and are usually made 
separate from the costume, so that they may 

be freshened and changed. With one bodice 
there are sometimes three sets of undersleeves, in as many 
ditferent cuts and materials. The edyves of the frilled under 
or lingerie sleeves in fine lawns or mulls are trimmed with 
narrow flowered ribbons or lace, and if the mode is in the 
shape of a deep sun-plaited ruttle, it may be finished only 
with a hem. The charm of the lingerie sleeves is lost if 
they are teo conspicuous. The finest of handkerchief linen, 
with a trimming of cream Mechlin rather than pure white 
lace, lends itself delightfully to this pretty fancy. 

In some of the season’s modes the insistence upon the 
importance of the lines is a noticeable feature, but withal 
there is a wealth of elaboration in certain details. Frills, 
flounces, shirrings and ruchings are extensively employed, 
and at the same time many of the smartest modes show 
long, straight skirt lines and flat, horizontal trimmings at 
the bottom. 

The fur-trimmed silk gown is a favorite style for after- 
noen functions, and ermine, minever, moleskin, Persian 
lamb, mink or beaver is employed upon it. The imitation 
fur trimmings are much used, and so well made are they 
that the usual objection to imitations is removed. Almost 





as effective as moleskin and more durable is musquash, 
dressed and colored. Then, the imitation white and black 
caracule is hand-embroidered and used for bandings. Bear 
cloth and also a curly, long-haired zibeline that takes on a 
silky sheen and beautiful coloring are other trimmings. 
There seems to be no reaction as yet from pendent trim- 
mings, and there are braids, motifs and galons innumerable. 
Fringes of all sorts are shown, though those of jet and 
paillettes are perhaps better accepted than any other, and 
they are charmingly used on black and white frocks of sheer 
fabrics. A dinner gown of black tulle made over white silk, 
veiled with white chitton, exemplified the use of puaillette 
fringe in association with motifs in crescent shape. The 
skirt was full and was trimmed with the paillette motifs, 
from the lower edge of which hung the glittering paillette 
fringe. There were corresponding motifs around the shoul- 
ders of the bodice, following the outline of the white lace 
yoke. The sleeves were a flutfy mass of the tulle. 
Embroideries of all kinds continue in vogue, and gowns, 
bodices, wraps and, indeed, everything else bear this stamp 
of good style. The old-fashioned eyelet embroidery forms 
a smart trimming for the simple little cloth blouse in some 
delicate tint worn over a silk slip of contrasting color or white. 
There is a charming air to a gown of white cloth eyelet 
worked and made up over palest-bluet chiffon and silk. 
The three-quarter loose coat intended to accompany this 
carried out the same suggestion and completed one of the 
handsomest costumes for dressy wear. 
This is undeniably a buttoncseason,’and\ buttons big, 
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small and medium sized are extensively used as trimming 
as well as for their original purpose of fastening garments. 
The tiniest of silk-covered buttons are used profusely, also 
those that are cloth and velvet covered, while gold buttons 
in all sizes and shapes appear everywhere. A pretty idea is 
to use enamelled buttons that carry out the costume’s color 
scheme. Some of the gun-metal and old silver buttons are 
really works of art. A novelty is buttons of inlaid wood, 
huge fan designs being used upon cloth garments that are 
lined and trimmed with fur. It is perhaps the popularity of 
gold buttons that has led to the present military suggestion, 
which is carried out in various ways. There are military 
collars of dark velvet with narrow gold braid and a dash of 
bright color that redeem a dark coat from sombreness. 
Military braiding and frogging are other interesting feat- 
ures, as are the cordeli¢res. An imported coat, that was 
rather too striking for good taste, had as its distinguishing 
feature heavy cordeliéres of plated gold. It is wiser to con- 
fine the military touch to dark braiding and cords, with gold 
buttons and a hint of gold braid at the collar and cuffs. 
The reign of the shirt waist is supreme, and there are 
all kinds of these attractive and practical garments, 
but the smartest girls wear very simple waists, with no 
trimming save the conventional embroidery. The cross- 
stitch canvas waists are embroidered with cotton of the same 
color or black or in a deeper shade of the same color. A 
white canvas carries elaborate cotton or silk designs in Bul- 
garian, Turkish or Indian colors. The waists of sheer ma- 
terials, lawn, mull, etc., are usually ornamented with faggoting 
or tatting inset with fancy feather-stitching, though the dain- 
tiest of embroideries and finest of laces also afford decoration. 
Laces will ever occupy a prominent place in the trimming 
world, and the varieties have increased astonishingly. A 
novel Cluny banding showing a mercerized drawn thread 
may be had in several widths and is particularly liked for 
trimming dressy wraps and cloth gowns. The “1830” laces 
of fine silk in white, cream and pale, delicate tints are in 
keeping with the modes of the season, and the clever mod- 
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iste will work wonders with them. Coarse, heavy macramé 
lace is perhaps the smartest of all laces for coats, and its 
deep écru tint is particularly effective. The manner of 
using laces is as varied as the laces themselves. 

Not in a long while have there been so many different 
styles of belts and bodices, and never have these accessories. 
been so generally used. There are broad bodices for the- 
slender figure and the narrowest of belts for those inclined, 
to stoutness. Bodices that are broad in front and fastened 
at the back with narrow ends slipped through a jewelled 
slide are pretty on slender figures; the bodice may be made. 
of satin, silk or velvet in the color of the gown or a contrast-. 
ing shade. Liberty satin cut bias, quite wide in front and 
pointed, with the material stretched in narrow folds to the 
back, where the short ends are fastened with a buckle or 
slide, makes an attractive bodice. 

There is a distinct change this season in belts, which are- 
nearly all from two to four inches wide. Some are of plain 
enamelled leather, in red, blue, black or white, while others. 
are of very softly finished dull kid, which folds into the 
most graceful crush girdles. Belts of this sort are especially 
appropriate to be worn with the severely tailored shirt-waist 
and walking skirt. There are more dressy belts of elastic 
studded with jets or cut-steel and fastened with a buckle. 
Belt buckles have almost achieved perfection in design and 
colorings, and some costly ones are studded with jewels. 

Woman will ever love jewels, and if she cannot possess 
genuine stones she is content with the beautiful reproduc- 
tions that are so extensively worn. Dangling chains of gold, 
silver, gun metal and even beads, interspersed with jewels,. 
are a fancy that will have many followers, and they are par- 
ticularly appropriate and becoming to youthful wearers. 
There are collars of coral, pearl, turquoise and brilliants, 
with jewel-studded gold slides, that add a decidedly 
pretty touch to the dressy toilette. A single string of pear] 
or coral beads, or gold beads, worn over a lace or even a 
velvet collar, is another charming device, and_.it may suitably 
be worn with the blouse that accompanies the tailor gown. 


LADIES’ COSTUMES 


7332—LADIES’ COSTUME — White mousseline de ‘drop blouse ” extension which affords added protection and 
soie and cafe au lait voile are here represented in terminates at the side-front seams. Seams to the shoulders 
assist in the adjust- 
ment and an “1830” 
collar extends to the 
lower edge at the front 
and back. It is supple- 
mented by epaulette 
capes although their 
use, like that of the 
standing collar, is pure- 
ly a matter of choice. 
The bishop sleeves 
have their fulness con- 
fined in bands con- 
cealed by fanciful cuffs. 

Five gores shape 
the skirt, and choice 
is given of a long or 
medium sweep, dip or 
round length. An in- 
verted box-plait or a 
habit back may be in- 
troduced, and in the 
medium sizes the 
measurement of the 
lower edge is about 
four yards and one- 
half. Tweed, home- 
spun, kersey, vicuna, covert and serge are available. 

Pattern 7340 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, 
bust measure. For medium size, it needs 644 yards 
of material 50 inches wide. Price, ls. or 25 cents. 








7332-—La- 
DIES’ Cos- 
TUME, IN 
FROU-FROU 
OR REGULA- 
TION FRONT 
LENGTH 
ANDIN LONG 
OR MEDIUM 
SWEEP OR 
Dip BACK f 
LENGTH: Medium Sweep. 
CONSISTING OF A WAIST, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH HIGH, 
ROUND OR Low RouND NECK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
**1830” BERTHA, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
SLEEVES WITH OR WITHOUT FRILL Caps; A GATHERED CIR- 
CULAR OUTSIDE SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT SHIRRINGS OR 
BANDS; AND A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
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developments of a pretty frock, one illustration showing 
a low-necked effect with elaborations of lace ruching, 
and another trimmed with faggoting. Dip length, or 
a long or medium sweep may be given the back of the 
skirt, which measures about five yards and one half in 
the medium sizes, and a choice made between regulation 
and frou-frou Jength in front. A five-gored foundation 
supports the eircular outside skirt, gathered at the top, 
and falling free below, or with shirrings with or without 
bands confining the fulness. 

The bodice is made over a fitted lining and closes at the 
back. A yoke with high neck and standing collar or cut 
out in round outline, may top the full front and backs, 
or it may be omitted altogether. An “1830” bertha, with 
straight or scolloped lower edge, and a wide girdle, are 
decorative details, Full sleeves with or without deep cuff 
facings are supplied with two-seam linings and the caps 
corresponding in outline with the bertha may be used or not. 

Crépe de Chine, Eolienne, corduroy crépe, Habutai, 
Louisine and messlinette are admirable for reproduction. 

Pattern 7332 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For medium size, it needs 834 yards of mate- 
rial 44 inches wide, Price, ls. or 25 cents. 
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CosTuME, IN LONG 
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| OR MEDIUM 

2s Medium Sweep. SwEEP, DIP OR 

7340—LADIES’ COSTUME—Braid, buttons and satin Rounn LENGTH : CONSISTING OF AN ETON JACKET, WITH SEAMS TO 
bands form the decoration on this costume of dahlia- FE eS A ee eee nee neg eH 


die ge 3 THE STANDING COLLAR, EPAULETTE CAPES, ‘' DROP-BLOUSE” 
red zibeline. The jacket is of the Eton type and may EXTENSION OR GIRDLE BELT: AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH 
fall free or be connected with the girdle belt by a AN INVERTED BOx-PLaIT aT ( THE \RACK fe" HasBit STYLE. 


Digitized by Nat 
The Delineator 
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it) i CONCORD-BLUE ZIBELINE IS TRIMMED WITH BLACK AND No. 7332 1S HERE PORTRAYED IN BLUSH-PINK MOUS- 
ae WHITE BRAID AND PENDANT ORNAMENTS IN THIS HAND- SELINE VOILE WITH ELABORATIONS OF IRISH POINT LACE 
an . SOME REPRODUCTION OF No. 7340. BANDING, AND FAGGOTING OF SADDLER’S SILK. 
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Cet LADIES’ 


7324—LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT—A smart 
coat of severe tailor shaping is here depicted in broad- 
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Long Three-Quarter Length. Short Three-Quarter Length. 
7324—LapDIEsS’ DOUBLF-BREASTED COAT, IN LONG OR SHORT 
THREE-QUARTER OR LonG HIP LENGTH, WITH BISHOP OR 


REGULATION-COAT SLEEVES, AND WITH THE BACK IN-F ROCK OR 
HABIT STYLE. 


cloth simply finished with machine-stitching. Darts shape 
the fronts, which lap broadly and close with buttons and but- 
tonholes, and at the back smooth adjustment is given by 
the conventional seams and gores. 

Long or short three-quarter or long | 
hip length is provided for the coat, Loa 
which may be in frock or habit A\\ 
style at the back. The fronts are 
turned back to form lapels that meet 
the ends of the rolling collar. Two- 
seam coat sleeves with or without 
turn-back cuffs, or bishop sleeves 
completed with bands and deep 
flaring cuffs may be adopted. 

Chic reproductions of this design 
may be achieved in tweed, cheviot, 
serge, zibeline and covert. Black 
velvet will develop the coat in a 
pleasing way, and the collar and cuffs may be of stitched 
cloth. Fancy buttons, or those of bone or horn in a 
color to match the coat will supply the decoration. A 
stylish costume may be made in mixed gray suiting by 
combining this coat with a skirt of seven or nine 
gored shaping. 

Pattern 7324 is in & sizes from 32 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. For medium size, the coat in long three-quar- 
ter length needs $3, yards of material 54 inches wide: 
or in long hip length, 2%, yards in the same width will 
be required. Price, {d. or 20 cents. 
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7361—LaADIES’ TUCKED COAT OR JACKET—A coat 
of fashionable shaping is here exhibited in tan kersey 
with a tailor finish of machine-stitching. The fronts 
and back are in sections and are tucked to give a tall, 
slender appearance to the fgure. Regulation or short three- 


Long MMip Length 
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COATS 


quarter or long hip length may be adopted. An 

epaulette collar extending well over the shoulders 
is a smart feature, but may be replaced by a 
notched collar, the fronts being turned back to 
form lapels. A military suggestion is introduced 
in plain or slashed capes. The sleeves are of 
novel shaping, with comfortable fulness, and are 
also tucked, reversed cuffs, deep at the back, com- 
pleting them. A belt is included and may extend 
about the waist or terminate at the front tucks, 
and the closing is arranged ina fly. The use of 
the collar, belt and capes is a matter of choice, 
and the upper corners of the fronts may be 
slightly cut away. 

Brown satin-faced cloth would be extremely 
attractive in this mode with a decoration of fringe 
and silk cord. Gun-metal corduroy will make a 
very desirable costume with a coat of this style 
and a skirt showing lengthwise tucks. Silk braid and 
enamelled buttons will afford pleasing decoration. Zibe- 
line is also an excellent material, and cheviot, tweed, 
homespun, hopsacking, canvas and tailor suitings in gen- 
eral are recommended. _Passementerie will supply suit- 
able and effective trimming on the collar, capes and cuffs. 

Pattern 7361 is in 7 sizes 
from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For medium size, 
the coat in regulation three- 
quarter length needs 5 yards 
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Regulation Three-Quarter 


Length. Regulation Three-Quarter Length. 


7361—Laptks' TUCKED Coat ok JACKET, IN REGULATION OR SHORT 


Hip LeNGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Beir OR THE PLAIN 


TTHREE-QUARTER OR LONG 
NOTCHED OR FRPAULETTE COLLAR, THE 
OR SLASHED CAPs, 


of material 54 inches wide; or in long hip length, 4 yards 
in the same width. Price of pattern, %d. or 20 cents. 
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a THE CHARM OF THIS MODE LIES IN ITS SEVERE SIM- STITCHING AFFORDS A TAILOR FINISH FOR TH'S SMART 
PLICITY. COAT No. 7361 AND SKIRT No. 7367 ARE REPRE TOILETTE SHOWING COAT No. 7324 AND SKIRT No. 7337 IN 
SENTED IN GRAY MOTTLEDO CHEVIOT. BROWN PLAIO ZIBELINE, WITH PLAIN COLLAR AND CUFFS. 
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@ LADIES’ COATS 





7349—LADIES’ BLOUSE COAT OR JACKET— Pattern 7349 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
Military blouses are among the season’s most fav- measure. For medium size, the coat with skirt in 
ored fancies, and the coat here illustrated is short three-quarter length 


a smart mode of this type. Forest-oak brown requires 27, vards ‘of mate- 
broadcloth was selected for making it, and the 
trimming consists of fibre braid in two widths. 
The blouse is made with a seamless back and 
pouching fronts closing at the centre. A 
cape with or without slashes on the shoulders 
and a standing collar are military features; the 
former, however, 
may be dispensed 
with. Sleeves of 
the bishop order 
and having gen- 
erous fulness with 
flaring cuffs over 
the wristbands, 
are used, and the jacket 
may be lengthened by a 
circular peplum or a dart- 
fitted Louis XV. skirt in 
short three-quarter or 
long hip length. 

Black zibeline with 
fibre braid will make a 
stylish blouse, and Ox- 
ford-gray or army-blue cloth will be pretty trimmed 3 MAS 
with black or white braid. All the popular suitings Leng’? tip Lengt ke Shark Three: Quarter Leu gih: 
ate Tecominen ded 105 sees OF coat, 2 odin 7349—LapIkEs’ BLOUSE COAT OR JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE PLAIN 
development would be in snuff-colored camel’s-hair OR SLASHED CaPpF, THE PEPLUM, OR THE Louris XV. SKIRT IN SHORT 


zibeline with braid or bands of the material, or THREE-QUARTER OR LonG Hip LENGTH. (KNOWN AS THE MILITARY 
of silk stitched with brown silk for decoration. BLousr.) 
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rial 54 inches wide; for the coat with pep- 
lum, 2 yards in the same width will be 
needed. Price of pattern, Yd. or 20 cents. 
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7364 — LADIES’ MILITARY COAT OR JACKET 
—An exceptionally smart example of the 
fashionable military modes is here portrayed 
in army-blue kersey, appropriately trimmed 
with black braid and brass buttons. The 
coat is semi-fitting, and vents are allowed at 
the side-back seams. Both a single anda 
double breasted closing are provided, a 
pocket finished with a lap being inserted at 
each side in either case, and long or medium 
hip length may be adopted. Neck comple- 
tion is supplied by a standing or rolling col- 
lar, and shoulder straps or a cape in either 
of two depths may be added. Two styles of 
sleeves are included, the regulation coat, 
vent-finished at the wrist, and the bishop 
with wristbands and with or without cuffs in 
yauntlet style. Frogs are used to close the 
single-breasted coat. 

A touch of gold bullion in the decora- 
tion of an all-black coat of chinchilla cloth 
will be effective. A coat that will be suit- 
able to wear with any skirt may be developed 
in black broadcloth, lined with light gray or 
white satin. Oxford-gray vicuna may be trim- 
med prettily with black, and other desirable 
selections are Venetian cloth, serge, cheviot, 
corduroy and velveteen; and passementerie 
S and braid in narrow and wide wale effects 


Long Uip Length. Medium Hip Length. are tasteful for decoration. 
Pattern 7364 is in & sizes from 32 to 46 
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7364—LaviEs’ MiLiraRy Coat OR JACKET, IN SINGLE OR DOUBLE RREASTED ; ; : 
STYLE, AND IN Lonc oR MEpiuM Hip LENGTH, WrrH STANDING OR RouLtne Inches, bust measure. For medium size, 
COLLAR, AND BISHOP OR REGULATION-COAT SLEEVES AND WITH OR witHouTr it needs 27, yards of material 54 inches 
THE SHOULDER-STRAPS, CUFFS OR THE CAPE IN EITHER OF Two Deptus. wide. Price of pattern, %d. or 20 cents. 
20 
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BROWN BEAR-CLOTH LENDS RICH CONTRAST TO THIS 
STYLISH TOILETTE—COAT No. 7364 AND SKIRT No. 7367— 
MADE OF PUTTY-COLORED CLOTH TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 


SIMULATEO BUTTONHOLES, VELVET AND FANCY BUTTONS 
CONTRIBUTE PLEASING DECORATION TO THIS BLACK KERSEY 


TOILETTE, COMBINING JACKET No. 7349 AND SKIRT No. 7325. 


Digitized by Google 
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7310--LADIES’ BLOUSE COAT OR JACKET—A pretty coat 
of blouse shaping is here illustrated in black astrakhan 
and chinchilla, in black vel- 
vet relieved with white peau 
de soie and Persian band, 
and also in tan melton. It 
consists of a plain back and 
blousing fronts that may be 
worn open or closed with re- 
vers, or lapped and closed 
diagonally. Neck comple- 
tion is afforded by a military 
collar or a Medici collar that 
may be rolled slightly or turn- 
ed down all around. Two- 
seam sleeves of the regulation 
coat type as well as bishop 
sleeves, fitting closely at the 
wrist, are supplied. The 
jacket may be lengthened 
by a Louis XV. skirt in short 
three-quarter or long hip 
length, or by a short peplum, 
and a belt follows the joining. 

Broadtail velours or zibe- 
line will give good results. 

Pattern 7310 is in 8 sizes 
for ladies from 32 to 46 inches, bust measure. For medium 
size, the coat with skirt in short three-quarter length needs 43, 
yards of goods 27 inches wide, or 214 yards 54 inches wide ; 
for coat with peplum, 37, yards 27 inches wide are needed. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. aoe: 


7336 —LADIES’ GORED CoAT—A coat of fashionable shap- 
ing is here represented in Oxford-gray cloth. The mode is 
gored to the shoulders and may bein regulation or short three- 
quarter or long hip length. Provision is made for the back 
to be in habit effect or in frock style with laps and plaits at 
the seams below the waist-line, and a rolling collar and 
lapels :complete the neck. A double-breasted closing is 
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Regulation Three-Quarter Length. Short Three-Quarter Length, 


7336--LADIES’ GORED COAT, 1N REGULATION OR SHORT THREE- 
QUARTER OR LONG HIP LENGTH, WITH BISHOP OR REGULA- 
TION-COAT SLEEVES AND THE BACK IN FROCK OR HARIT STYLE, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE EPAULETIE CAPES, 


LADIES’ COATS, ETC. 





7310—LapDIFS’ BLOUSE COAT OR JACKET, WITH BISHOP OR REG- 
ULATION-COAT SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A MFDICI OR 
MILITARY COLLAR AND A Louts XV. SKIRT IN SHORT THREE- 
QUARTER OR LONG Hip LENGTH OR A SHORT PEPLUM. 


effected and inverted cuffs modify the sleeves, which 
may be of the bishop or regulation-coat shaping. 
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Zibeline, tweed, che- Short Three-Quarter Length. 

viot, tailor suitings, serge, 

melton and covert are eminently suited to the development. 
Pattern 7336 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches, bust meas- 

ure. For medium size, the coat in regulation three-quarter 

length requires 33, yards of material 54 inches wide; or in 

long hip length, 3 yards in the same width will be needed. 


Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
: wae, 


7343—LADIES' OR GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM AND THREE-SEAM 
SLEEVES— Considerable latitude is allowed in the choice of 
sleeves for coats and jackets, and among the popular types are 
those shaped by twoor three seams. A seam occurs on top of 
the arm and is finished in lap style when the sleeve is of three- 
piece formation. The two-seam sleeve is of the regulation 
coat order. In either case a vent may be introduced at the 
wrist, or a turn-back cuff give completion. Gathers regulate 
the fulness at the armhole, and easy adjustment is given. 

A military coat of blue covert will look well with the 
plain two- 
seam _ sleeve, 
and one of 
box shaping 
In tan melton 
might have 
the three- 
seam sleeve 
with the cuff. 
Velvet, zibe- 
line, cheviot, 
kersey and all 
the mannish 
suitings are 
adaptable. 

Pattern 
7343 is in 8 
sizes from 8 
to 15 inches, 
arm measure, 
measuring the 
arm about 1 
inch below the 
armpit. For a lady of 11 inches arm, a pair of sleeves 
will require 7, yard of material 54 inches wide; fora girl 
of 12 years or 9 inches arm measure, 3; yard of mate- 
rial in the same width js~needed. Price, 6d. or 10 cents. 





TWO-SEAM AND 


GIRLS’ 
THREE-SEAM SLEEVES, WITH OR WITHOUT 
CUFFS; FOR COATS, JACKETS, ETC. 


7343 —LapbigEs’ OR 


The Delineator 





BROWN PANNE ZIBELINE WAS USED FOR THIS REPRO- THIS HANOSOME TOILETTE OF BROWN CHIFFON VELOURS 
DUCTION OF COAT No. 7336 AND SKIRT No. 7329, VELVET, IS ENRICHED BY ACCESSORIES OF SABLE FOX. BLOUSE JACKET 
STITCHING ANO BUTTONS SUPPLYING DECORATION. No. 7310 AND SKIRT No. 7337 WERE USED. 
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(oj Mef2}] LADIES’ WAISTS, SHIRT-WAISTS, ETC. igi¥fe) 


7320— LADIES’ TUCKED OR SHIRRED WAIST— 
Nile-green Lansdowne and Venise all-over lace were 
combined in the at- 
tractive bodice here 
illustrated. A snugly 
fitted lining is used 
as a foundation for 
the fronts and back, 

which may be tucked or 
shirred at the top accord- 
ing to fancy. The fronts 
puff out in a becoming man- 
ner, and the back may be 
bloused or drawn down soft- 
ly in regulation effect. A 
distinctive feature of the 
mode is the “1830” yoke in 
fanciful outline and droop- 
ing well over the shoulders. 
It may be extended in a 
strap stole following the 
front closing, or a conven- 
tional yoke may be used in- 
stead. A standing collar is 
added, and a plaited girdle 
of silk completes the waist. 
Sagging fulness is allowed 
in the sleeves, which are 


i 
. 


+ tito 
—— 


BLOUSED OR IN 
FECT AT THE BACK. 





BLousE WAIST, 
WITH ©1830" COLLAR, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT TITE TABS 
OR POSTILION, 


7308—Lapiks' 





made over two- 
seam linings and 
introduce deep cuffs of novel shaping. 

Embroidered crépe de Chine or Liberty 
satin is a desirable fabric for copying this 
mode and may be associated with Irish or 
Maltese lace. : 

Pattern 7320 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 
inches, bust measure. For medium size, it 
will need 23, yards of Lansdowne 40 
inches wide, with 13, yard of all-over lace 
for collar, yoke and cuffs. Price, 9d. or 


20 cents. 


7308—LADIES' BLOUSE WAIST—A_ de- 
sign that is sure to find many admirers 
is here pictured in violet silk voile, with fibre Cluny lace 
and cut steel buttons for ornamentation, and a finish of 
machine-stitching. A close-fitting body lining is used, 
and the bodice is tucked at the centre of the back and to 
yoke depth at each side of the front, thus securing a tapering 
etfect at the back and becoming fulness over the bust. The 


7341—LaDIEs' 
STYLE, 
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7320—LapDIFs’ TUCKED OR SHIRRED 
WAIST, WITH AN “ 1830" YOKE WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE STRAP STOLE, OR 
WITH A CONVENTIONAL YOKE, AND 
REGULATION EF- 





TUCKED OR 
Bote Ro YOKE AND THE SLEE\ 
WHITH OR WIEHOUT PHE LINt 


narrow vest closes at the left side, and an ‘1830 ” col- 
lar with or without tabs at the front, is an up-to-date 





accessory. A standing collar, also with 
or without tabs, completes the neck. A 
plaited postilion is an optional feature, 
and a belt shaped in a point at the back 
affords a finish at the waist. Two-seam 
linings give support to the sleeves, which 
are in bishop style with full puffs below 
the elbow, deep pointed cuffs complet- 
ing them. 

Pointelle Eolienne of a blue-gray shade 
will make up charmingly and crépe de 
Chine will unite prettily with chiffon vel- 
vet and /risé lace. Mousseline or voile will be charming. 

Pattern 7308 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches, bust measure. 
For medium size, it needs 2!, yards of goods 44 inches wide 
with 5g yard of all-over lace for vest and collar. Price, 9d. 
or 2() cents. 


ae 


7341—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST—A bolero yoke. sleeve caps, 
cutfs and collar of Duchesse all-over lace afford dainty or- 






SHIRT- WAIST, IN 


(SATHERED TO 


namentation for this shirt 
Waist G1 asii-ewiite crepe 
de Chine. A lining com- 
posed of a seamed back and dart-fitted fronts aids in the styl- 
ish adjustment of the waist, but may be omitted. Groups 
of tucks, equally spaced, are arranged at the back, and the 
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BLEACHED PONGEE WAS USED FOR THIS 
DAINTY DEVELOPMENT OF No. 7320, VENE- 
TIAN APPLIQUE LENDING A TOUCH OF ORNA- 
MENTATION. 


fronts are tucked at the top or gathered to the bolero yoke, 
A box- 
where the 


the fulness blousing prettily over the crush belt. 
plait is simulated at the centre of the front, 


closing is made. A _ narrow neck- 
band supports the standing collar, 
which fastens at the back. The ful- 
ness of the sleeves is controlled by 
gathers or tucks at the top where they 
meet the caps, to accord with the waist 
proper, and the lower portion puffs out 
below the elbow in the approved man- 
ner, deep cuffs lengthening them. Two- 
seam linings may be used. 


Plaid Irish poplin contrasted with a. 


plain color of harmonizing shade, and 
trimmed with narrow silk gimp and 
brass buttons will be serviceable and 
stylish. The mode is adapted to repro- 
duction in soft-finished taffeta, peau 
de cygne, Louisine, Eolienne, veiling, 
peau de crépe, albatross and washable 
materials, and appliqué or fibre lace, 
passementerie or braid may be used 
for trimming. 

Pattern 7341 is in 6 sizes from 32 
to 42 inches, bust measure. 
require 31, 
yard of all-over lace. 


for January, 1904 


For medium size, it will 
yards of material 27 inches wide, with 13, 
Price of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 


FOR THIS DAINTY SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7341, 


ECRU WASH TAFFETA WAS ELABORATED 
WITH FAGGOTING, BLACK VELVET AND GILT 
BUTTONS. 


7355 — LADIES’ 








7355—LapIiEs’ CRUSHED AND PLAIN GIRDLES 
OR BOoDICE-BELTSs, POINTED OR ROUND- 
ING AT THE LOWER EDGE. 


girdle 35 
25 


30 inches waist measure. 
girdle needs *, yard of material 20 inches wide, and the plain 
yard in the same width: 






THIS ILLUSTRATES No. 7308 MADE OF BLACK 
PEAU DE CYGNE IN HARMONIOUS COMBINATION 
WITH CREAM-WHITE BRUSSELS LACE AND BLACK 
CHIFFON VELOURS. 


CRUSHED AND PLAIN GIRDLES OR 
BODICE-BELTS—The girdle belts have caught the popular 
fancy and are seen on many of the new gowns. 


The one 
here pictured in black velvet and in 
silver-gray peau de soie is a pretty 
mode for day or evening wear. A fit- 
ted foundation stayed with feather 
bone at each seam gives support to the 
crush girdle, and is also used asa guide 
in shaping the plain one. A rounded 
or sharply pointed outline may be 
given the lower edge of the girdle in 
either style, and the closing is invis- 
ibly arranged at the back. 

Such accessories are in best taste 
When they are of the dress material or 
trimming, although black or white may 
do duty for several costumes. An 
evening gown of water-green picotine 
will be handsome with a crush belt of 
darker green chiffon velvet. A din- 
ner gown of yellow-and-white »ousse- 
fine tmprime might have a girdle of 
Louisine or Liberty satin. 

Pattern 7355 is in 5 sizes from 22 to 

For 24 inches waist, the crushed 


Price, 6d. or 10 cents. 


pai LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS, STOCKS AND CUFFS * 


7339.— LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST.—A fancy epaulette 
stole lends a note of distinction to the modish shirt- 


stance, but is not essential. The back is plain with 
slight gathers at the waist-line, and the front is made 






waist here — illus- 
trated in white mer- 
cerized vesting fin- 
ished with machine-stitching and large pearl buttons. G:ath- 
ers dispose of the fulness at the waist-line of the fronts, which 
have a tuck at each side of the military closing, while shorter 
tucks extend from the shoulder seam to yoke depth. The 
back, which is in one piece, fits smoothly across the shoulders 
and has slight gathered fulness at the belt. Fashionable 
breadth is given by the fancy stole extending over the shoul- 
ders in epaulette style and down the front, concealing the 
closing. <A tab is allowed on the collar 
which is worn over the band completing the 
neck. Darts at the back give excellent 
shaping to the bishop sleeves confined in 
straight cuffs. Dart-fitted fronts and a 
back seamed at the centre compose the 
body lining, which may be used or not, as 
preferred. A ribbon belt outlines the waist. 

Pongee cotton may be made up prettily 
in this way, and stitched with brown sad- 
dler’s silk. French and wash flannels, 
Irish poplin in plaid, albatross, cashmere 
and viyella, cotton cheviot, homespun, 
hopsacking, linen burlap and moiré are 
recommended. 

Pattern 7339 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 
44 inches, bust measure. For medium 
size, it needs 37; yards of material 27 inches wide. 
¢ e 
Gd. or 20 cents. eT 


7309—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST—Tan French flannel was 
selected for making the smart shirt-waist here dcpicted, and 
small silver buttons and machine-stitching produce a tailored 


7309—LapDIES' 
SLEEVES, AND 


LET CUFFS OR 


Price, 


TUCKED SI 





appearance. A body lin- 
ing was used in this in- 


7339—LaDIES’ SHIRT-W AIST, WITH FANCY Epav- 
LEITE STOLE AND DARTED BISHOP SLEEVES, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bobpy LINING. 





POCKETS, EF PAULETTE-YOKE OR SHOULDER-STRAPS, GAUNT- 





PLAIN CUFFS AND WITH 
HOUT THE Bopy LINING. 


without fulness, except at the 
belt, where it is gathered and 
Pe over which it pouches styl- 


A SS ishly. Bishop and regulation 

Kf yy shirt sleeves are included in 

2 ' the pattern, and the use of the 
\ gauntlet cuffs is optional. Either 
| AY \ patch or inserted pockets may be in- 

i \Say Ry @ troduced, and an epaulette yok 

a) be a ; an ep yoke or 
— | shoulder straps added with good 


etfect. 

A pleasing shirt-waist may be 
constructed from Irish poplin in 
one of the new plaids, with black 
velvet for a belt and _ pipings. 
French brilliant will be effective, 
and mercerized waisting showing a 
small blue, green or red figure is 
also suitable. Venetian twill, broadcloth, linen moiré, vel- 
veteen and corduroy are suggestive of pretty developments. 

Pattern 7309 is in 8 sizes for ladies 
from 32 to 46 inches, bust measure. 





BISHOP OR’ SHIRT 
PATCH OR INSERTED 


SHIRT-WaAIST, WITH 
WITH OR WITHOUT 


Bopy LINING. 





For medium size, it needs 35, yards of goods 27 inches wide. 
Price, Yd. or 2U cents. 
ae 


735 1—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST— An attractive new 
shirt-waist design is here represented in white mercerized 
vesting, a material which will be very popular for Winter 
waists. Gathers regulate the fulness at 
the waist-line of the plain back, while in 
front tucks extending to the lower edge are 
introduced at the centre. Two tucks at 
each side retain their folds to the belt, 
gathers disposing of the remaining fulness. 
An invisible closing is arranged in front, 
and a becoming blouse is allowed above 
the ribbon belt secured with a buckle. A 
plain standing collar is worn over the band 
at the neck, and the use of the lining, 
consisting of dart-fitted fronts and a back 
seamed at the centre, is optional. Pointed 
or plain cuffs may complete the sleeves 
that are slashed at the back. 

Saxony flannels appear in both pale and 
bright colors and are highly recommended. 
French flannelette is a new and pretty material that may also 
be used to advantage in reproducing this mode. Among the 
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‘handkerchiefs or any preferred ma- 





THIS STYLISH SHIRT-WAIST WAS MOD- STRIPED GRAY LOUISINE WAS HERE USED TO ANOTHER SMARTs DESIGN FOR A SHIRT- 
ELLEO FROM No. 7339 IN PALE-TAN VIYELLA, REPRODUCE No. 7309, MACHINE-STITCHING AND WAIST, No. 7361, IS HERE SHOWN IN MER- 
AND FINISHED WITH MACHINE-STITCHING FANCY ENAMELLED BUTTONS PROVIDING THE CERIZED CROSS-STITGH CANVAS, DAINTILY 
AND_MERCERIZED CORD. ONLY ORNAMENTATION. FIGURED WITH BLUE. 


heavy new wash goods that will be used quite as much as _ stock, also made of an embroidered handkerchief, is folded as 
wool for both shirt-waists and entire frocks are crash voile, for the bishop stock, and two tabs with pointed ends are fast- 
cotton hopsacking, homespun, linen burlap and cotton pon- ened under the turn-over. Hooks and loops or fancy pins 
gee. A soft-finished velvet in forest-oak brown is a desir- of gold or silver may be used to secure them at the back. 
able material for shirt-waists and Straight cuffs lapping on top of 
enamelled buttons will supply suit- _ the sleeve, or those forming a point 
able decoration. A crush girdle of ie at the top and with their ends cross- 
suéde in the same shade will make ing underneath, are shown. Either 
a pleasing finish. style will form a dainty finish fora 
Pattern 7351 is in 8 sizes from 32 plain or fancy shirt-blouse. 
to 46 inches, bust measure. For me- Fancy bordered handkerchiefs in 
dium size, it calls for 4 yards of all colors are obtainable for such 
material 27 inches wide. Price of purposes, and those of embroid- 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. ered silk will make up prettily. 
oe Such fabrics as silk mull, bolting 


cloth, mousseline de soie, crépe de 
7354—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ 


Chine, peau de cygne, Liberty satin 
BISHOP AND ABBE STOCKS AND and Pompadour ribbons are used as 
CuFFS—Accessories made of hand- well. Sheer white linen would be 
kerchiefs are smart and modish and 





| attractive with narrow hemstitched 
are very simple in construction. A  7354—LapIFs’ OR Misses’ BISHOP AND Anné edges and a floral design of hand 
design which may be carried out in STOCKS AND CUFFS. (DESIRABLE FOR HAND- embroidery worked in mercerized 
KERCHIEFS AND OTHER FABRICS.) cotton. 
terial is here depicted. The bishop Pattern 7354 is in 8 sizes from 
stock is represented as made of a handkerchief with figured 11 to 15 inches neck measure. For 13 inches neck, the 
border and embroidered in pale blue. Thestock isso folded stock and pair of cuffs in either style require two hand- 
that the border forms a turn-over. A tab is laid in plaits  kerchiefs, 13',x13', inches, or 35 of a yard of material 36 
and secured underneath to the stock at the front. The abbé inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 
27 
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LADIES’ 


7356 — LADIES SKIRT—A modish skirt suitable 
for wear with any style of blouse or bodice is here 
shown in light and dark zibeline, finished with 
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Dip Length. 


machine - stitch- 
ing. A five-gored 
foundation skirt 
supports the 
mode, which 
consists of two 
circular flounces 
and aback panel, 
and, if desired, a front panel may be added, terminating at 
the belt, or continuing in the form of a yoke to meet the back 
panel. The back is in habit style, the closing being made 
under the panel. Darts assist in the smooth adjustment at the 
top of the upper flounce. A medium sweep and dip length 
are provided for, and the lower flounce measures about four 
yards and three-fourths at the bottom in the medium sizes. 

A dressy skirt might 
be made of French- 
gray voile, elaborated 
with bands or medal- 
lions of gray filet lace 
showing touches of 
brilliant colors. The 
yoke and panels of a 
brown clothskirt might 
be braided in some 
conventional design, 
or outlined with nar- 
row gimp or fibre 
braid. Cheviot, ker- 
sey, serge, melton, wool 
crash, covert, granite 
and broadcloth are 


Dip Length. 





SKIRTS teatime ies 


crépe de Chine, supported in each instance by a foun- 
dation skirt shaped by seven gores. A long or medium 
sweep, dip or round length may be given the outside 


! 
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Round Length. Medium Sweep. 
7356—Laptes’ Skirt, witH Hakit Back, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, 

Dip OR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A FIVE-GORED FOUN- 

DATION SKIRT AND [Two CIRCULAR FLOUNCES, WITH OR WITH- 

OUT A FRONT PANEL EXTENDING IN A YOKE TO A BACK PANEL 

OR TERMINATING AT THE WalIsT AS A PANEL ONLY. 

skirt, which is also composed of seven gores, all but the 

front one being wide and gathered at the top. A meas- 

urement of about four yards and three-fourths is attained 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes. 

This mode is adapted to all the fashionable soft fabrics, 
such as pointelle Eolienne, Brussels net, crépe, mousseline 
de soie, mousseline voile, gase du Barry and silk veiling. 

Pattern 7350 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches waist or 37 
to 491, inches hip measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside 
skirt of material without a nap or other distinct up or down, 





adaptable. YOY ge 
Pattern 7356 is in =F i 
6 sizes from 20 to 30 Dip Length. =a 
inches waist, or 37 to 
491, inches hip meas- Long Sweef 
ure. For 24 inches 7350—Lanres’ SkirT, IN Lona OR MEDIUM SWErr. 
waist, the flounces Dip OR ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A SEVE? 
and panels need 5 se GORED OUTSIDE SKIRT, GATHERED Ar THE TOP 
yards of material 50 THE SIDES AND BACK; AND A SEVEN-CrORED Fol 
inches wide, while for DATION SKIRT. (KNOWN AS THE “1830” SKIRT.) 
the flounces only, 43, Medium S 
yards in the same width will be required; 5 yards 36 inches needs 7'g CeCe pe ree 


wide will be needed for gores. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 


ae 


7350—LADIES’ SKIRT—This graceful skirt of the 1830" 
type is depicted in white point d’esprit, and in cream-white 


vards 27 in- 

ches wide, or 43, yards 44 inches wide; of goods with a nap 
or other distinct up or down, 93, yards 27 inches wide, or 5°, 
yards 44 inches wide will be called for; the foundation skirt 
requires 8&7, yards 20 inches wide. _ Price, 9d. or 20) cents. 
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TUCKS AND A LATTICE DESIGN IN BLACK VELVET ARE TASTE- BODICE No. 7320, SKIRT No. 7360 AND GIRDLE No. 7355 ARE 
FULLY DISPLAYED ON THIS PRETTY © 1830" SHIRT-WAIST. No. HERE PORTRAYED. WHITE VOILE WAS ASSOCIATED WITH LACE, 
PENDANTS AND BLACK AND DOTTED VELVET. 


: 7341, AND THE SKIRT, No. 7356, iS SIMILARLY TRIMMED. 
29 mates » Google 
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7315—LADIES’ SKIRT—An excellent design for 7329—LADIES' NINE-GORED FLARE SKIRT—Nine 
developing light-weight fabrics is here illustrated in tapering gores were employed in the construction of 
brown broadcloth 
finished with ma- 
chine-stitching, and 
also in crépe de 
Chine. A five-gored 
foundation _ skirt 
gives support, butis 
not indispensable. 
The outside skirt is 
made with or without a 
centre-front seam in mili- 
tary style and has inserted 
panels to yoke depth that 
may be tucked or shirred. 
A gore in similar effect 
is introduced at the back 
and is connected with the 
circular portion by tuck 
seams. Straps may head 
the panels, and a flare A 
is iiowee at the foot. ene See 
Long and medium sweep 
as well as dip length are provided for. 

This mode will be desirable for silk and 
wool voile, Eolienne, crépe mistral, c éfe 
Jaconné, and mousseline imprimé. 

Pattern 7315 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 
inches waist, or 37 to 55'¢ inches hip 
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measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside Medium Sweep. 
skirt will require 10's yards of material 7315—Lapigs’ Skirt, IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP 
27 inches wide; the foundation skirt OR Dip LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR 


OUTSIDE SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTRE- 
FRONT SEAM IN MILITARY STYLE, AND WITH 
TUCK-PLAITED OR SHIRRED INSERTED PANELS 
4 : AT THE SIDES AND A GORE IN SIMILAR EFFECT 
wide. Price, 1s. AT THE BACK; AND A FIvE-GORED Founpa- 
or 25 cents. TION SKIRT THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


will require 
7% yards 
20 inches 



















the skirt here il- 
lustrated in 
brown satin-faced 
cloth. Allowance 
is made for the back to be in habit style or to 
display an inverted box-plait. A long or medium 
sweep or dip length may be adopted. 

Black broadcloth will develop the mode very 
satisfactorily and such a skirt may be worn with 
any style of waist. Tweed, cheviot, serge, tailor 
suitings, corduroy and velvet suggest pleasing pos- 
sibilities in reproducing this design. Soft mate- 
rials such as crépe de 
Chine, Princess Olga 
crépe, silk voile, etc., may 
have a yoke of lace, and 
the gores connected by 
faggoting. 

Pattern 7329 is in 9 
sizes from 20 to 36 
inches waist, or $7 to 
5815 inches hip measure. 
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i For 24 inches waist, the 
ui skirt of 50-inch wide 
ii material without a nap 
re or other distinct up or 
i down will need 4% 








Medium Sweep. 






yards; of ‘goods with 
a nap or other distinct 
up or down 55g yards 
in the same width will 
be required. Price of 
pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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7329—LapIFs' NINE-GORED FLARE 
SKIRT, IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP 
oR Dip LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK OR IN 
at > HABIT STYLE, AND WITH OR WITH- a 

Dip Length. OUT THE YOKE. Dip Length. 
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WHITE LIBERTY SATIN AND GUIPURE LACE LEND EFFECTIVE 
CONTRAST TO THIS TOILETTE OF GUN-METAL VOILE, WAIST No. 
7320 AND SKIRT No. 7315 BEING USED. 
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WHITE WOOL CANVAS WAS USED FOR THIS FROCK, TRIMMED 
WITH YAK LACE, LIBERTY SATIN RUCHING AND PENDANT ORNA- 
MENTS. THE WAIST IS No. 7308 AND THE SKIRT No. 7329. 
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7367—LaADIES' SEVEN-GORED SKIRT—A front-_ plain or fancy outline may be added. At the lower 
gore tucked in panel effect lends distinction to the edge the measurement in the medium sizes is about 
four yards. 
The mode is 
equally desir- 
able for plain, 
striped or i 
plaided goods 
made up without a 
centre seam or with 
matched bias edges. 

The mannish 
materials in mixed 
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: \ 0 black and white are 
1. SS «fe smart for skirts of 
‘ ~ - \ \ \ . ° 
; \\ < Ny} S this type, while mel- 
NS Va NN \ ton, tweed, cheviot 
I WS ¥ Vi N in the canvas and 
SENN \ : x \ ; “ \ 

WS ¥ Vic WN ‘ fancy weaves, and 
SN 2 \ | \ \ N ° 
SS &X NN covert are highly 
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recommended. 
Medium Sweep. Pattern 7337 is 


7367—LapDIFs’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, IN MF DIUM SWEEP, DIP in 7 ee from 20 
OR ROUND LENGTH, WITH THE FRONT-GorE Tuckep in tO 32 inches waist, 
PANEL EFFECT, AND THE BACK WITH AN APPLIED TRIPLE OF 3/ to52', inches 
Box-PLAaIT OR 1N HABIT STYLE, hip measure. For 

24 inches waist, of 
skirt here illus- 50-inch wide material, the one-piece skirt with facing and 

trated in Ha- yoke requires 4', yards; or without facing and yoke, 33 

- vana-brown 

Round Length. homespun. It is 

of seven-gored 

construction and is designed for a medium sweep, dip or 
round length. A triple box-plait may be applied at the back, 
although it will be equally modish made up in habit style. 

The tucks terminate at about knee depth to allow graceful 

fulness at the foot. 

Smart effects may be obtained in cheviot, cloth, serge, can- 
vas weaves and many of the 
mannish suitings, as well as in 
crépe de Chine, Louisine and 
peau de soie. Cream-white 
silk voile will be attractive 
with the front panel embroid- 
ered oroverlaid with lace, and 
biscuit-colored cloth will be 
extremely stylish made in this 
way with a coat tucked ina 
similar fashion. 

Pattern 7367 is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 to36 inches 
waist, or 37 to 58'y inches 
hip measure. For 24 inches 
waist, it needs 53¢ yards of 
goods 50 inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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7337—LADIES' ONE OR 
Two PIECE CIRCULAR 
SKIRT—A smart skirt, appro- 
priate for walking and gen- 
eral service, is here illustrated 
in mouse-gray cloth and in 
plaid goods. It is circular in 









Dip Length. 
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shaping and may be made Round Length. Round Length. Short Round Length. 
with or without a centre- 7337—LabrtEs'’ ONE oR Two PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT, IN ROUND, SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTR, 
front seam. The back mav WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK OR IN HABIT STYLE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE PLAIN 


oR Fancy YOKE OR FACING. (EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR PLAIN, STRIPED OR PLAIDED GOODS, MADE 


be arranged in an inverted 
6 UP WITHOUT A CENTRE SEAM OR WITH M®CHED BIAS EDGES IN FRONT.) 


box-plait or in habit style, 
and allowance is made for : . 
round, short round or instep length. Darts assist in the yards; the bias two-piece skirt with facing will need 5's 
smooth adjustment over the hips, and a yoke and facing in yards, or without facing 4', yards. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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DIAMOND-PLAID WOOL MIXTURE WAS RELIEVED WITH 


IN THIS SMART 


MILITARY FROCK, IN WHICH COAT No. 7349 AND SKIRT 


SOUTACHE BRAID AND ORNAMENTS 
No. 7337 ARE UNITED. 
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THE TRIMMING OF THIS ATTRACTIVE STREET FROCK OF CHIF- 
FON VELOURS GRISAILLE CONSISTS OF BLACK AND WHITE BRAID 


ANO SMOKED PEARL BUTTONS. COAT No. 7364 AND SKIRT No. 


7367 WERE USED. 
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zibeline by the in- 
troductionof a tuck 
at each side seam, 
flaring from flounce 
depth. §Machine- 
stitching forms a 
neat finish for the 
mode, which is in nine 
gores and may be in 
round, short round or in- 
step length. An inverted 
box-plait removes the 
back fulness and is stitch- 
ed down for a short dis- 
tance. At the lower edge 
a measurement of about 
three yards and _ three- 
fourths is attained in the 
medium sizes. 

The variety of materials 
adaptable for reproducing 
this design is extensive 
and includes cheviot inthe 
canvas and fancy weaves, 
cloth, velvet, corduroy and 
novelty suitings. Navy 





Instep Lengt. 


7328—LapIieEs’ 


blue tailor suiting is a good selection for the mode; a 


plaited shirt-waist of the same material may be worn. 
Black-and-white tweed will reproduce the mode in a 
‘pleasing way, and might be stitched with red silk. 

Pattern 7325 is in 8 sizes from 20 io 34 inches waist or 
87 to 551g inches hip measure. For 24 inches waist, the 
skirt, of 50-inch wide goods without a nap or other dis- 
tinct up or down, needs 4'g yards; or with a nap or other 
distinct up or down, 5 yards in the same width. Price, 9d. 

’: : 
or 20 cents. a6! 


7357—LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SRiRT—Darts over the 
hips aid in the smooth adjustment of the three-picce skirt 
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Round Length. 


here repre- 
sented. It may 
be in habit 
style at the 
back or have 
its fulness re- 
moved in an 
inverted box- 
plait stitched 
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NINE~GORED SKIRT, IN 
SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, WITH A TUCK At 
EACH SIDE SEAM FLARING FROM FLOUNCE DEPTH, 
AND WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BAck 
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7325—LADIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT—A novel ap- 
pearance is given the skirt here depicted in dahlia-red 


measurement of about four yards and one-half is 
attained in the medium sizes, and the side-front 
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sprung be- 
low the knee 
to allow a 
becoming flare. Russian-blue hopsacking was the material 
employed in this instance. 

Corduroy in one of the stylish shades of brown will 
make a smart skirt, and with it may be worn a shirt-waist 
with an epaulette yoke and gauntlet cuffs made from the 
same material or of velveteen, Louisine or taffeta in a har- 
monizing shade. A girdle having a point at the front may 
be worn with good effect. This is a design that will de- 
velop well in tweed, cheviot, homespun, canvas, serge, zibe- 


seams 


Round Length 
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Dip Length, — 
Long Sweep. — 
7357—Labtes’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, IN LONG OR MEDIUM 
Sweep, Dip oR Round LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED 
Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK OR IN HABIT STYLE. 


line and all the fashionable suitings, including the 
black-and-white and gray-and-black effects. Decoration 
may be supplied in wide and narrow braid or folds 
of the material or silk. 

Pattern 7357 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist, 


down for a short distance, and choice is given of along or or 37 to 58! inches hip measure. For 24 inches waist, it 
medium sweep, dip or round length. At the lower edge a needs 4 yards of goods 44 inches wide. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
Jt 
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PETUNIA CLOTH, WITH RELIEFS OF WHITE SILK, BLACK 
VELVET AND NOVELTY LACE, GAVE THIS EFFECTIVE TOILETTE 


UNITING COAT No. 7310 AND SKIRT No. 7325. 


THE POPULAR MILITARY EFFECT IS ACHIEVED IN THIS 
SMART COAT, No. 7364, AND SKIRT, No. 7357, DEVELOPED 


IN TAN CLOTH AND TRIMMED WITH BROWN BRAID. 


Digitized by Google 
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it 7323—LADIES’ KIMONO WRAPPER OR LOUNGING- 
a ROBE, OR DRESSING-SACK IN EITHER OF Two 
ee LENGTHS—A 
pleasing negligée 
} mode is here shown 
in white crépe mis- 
tral and Persian 
| silk; a box-plait is 
1 arranged at the cen- 
IL tre of the back, 
f and a plait formed 


“ at each side of the 
front. It is simple 
in construction, and 
may be in full length for 
the wrapper or lounging- 
robe, or cut off in either of 
two lengths for the dress- 
ing-sack. The trimming band extends around the neck, 
and an ornamental closing is made with frogs. bishop 
or flowing sleeves or those in handkerchief style may 
be adopted, bands of the silk completing them. 

French flannel, Saxony wool, zenana, crépe albatross, 
cashmere, pongee and novelty silks will be satisfactory 
for development. 
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Pattern 7323 is in 4 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 7323-—LapDIEs* Kimono 
measure. For 36 inches bust, the wrapper needs 6%, WRAPPER OR LOUNGING 
yards of material 44 inches wide, with 17, yard of Per- ROBE, OR DRESSING-SACK ; 
’: ‘ i a ants antl . ; IN EITHER OF Two 
sian silk, while the long dressing-sack will require 4', s Facesa vinta cece tae ct 
~ < NG 5. “ Oy © 
ING, KISHOP OR HAND 
KERCHIEF SLEEVES. 





FULL OR THREE-QUARTER 





Bopy LINING. 


yards of goods 44 inches wide, with 1%, yard of Persian silk, 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. , 


7368.— LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK OR MATINEE.—The 
dainty dressing-sack here pictured was developed in spotted 
French flannel, with bands of plain flannel fancy-stitched. 
The back is semi-fitting, while the fronts may be made with 
or without a dart-fitted lining, ribbon ties drawing them in if 
desired. A high neck and standing collar may be adopted, 
or the neck may be in Pompadour outline, a narrow band in 
yoke effect finishing it. A fancy collar lends a note of dis- 
tinction to the design, and full or three-quarter length bishop 
sleeves, closely banded, may be adopted, the former being 
modified by deep cuffs. 

Viyella is a soft and dainty material for this style of gar- 
ment, and crépe de Chine, albatross, China silk, cashmere 
and Henrietta are also appropriate. 

Pattern 7368 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For medium size, it needs +'., yards of goods 27 inches 
wide, with 7¢ yard of contrasting material in the same width. 
Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 

we 


7317—LADIES’ CIRCULAR SHORT PETTICOAT OR UNDER- 
SKIRT—Nainsook and lace were associated in this circular 


LADIES’ NEGLIGEES, ETC. 


short skirt. 
its fulness disposed in gathers or an inverted box-plait. 
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7368—LanDIES’ DRESSING-SACK OR MATINEF, 
WITH HIGH, OR DUTCH POMPADOUR NECK AND 


SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FRONT 





The back may be in habit style or have 
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A gathered flounce and ruffle beneath 
which the skirt may be cut away, are in- 
cluded, eith- 
er or both of 
which may 
be omitted. 
The use ot 
the yoke is 
optional. In- 
dia hinon, 
and cambric, 
may be used. 

Pattern 7317 is in 9 sizes from 
20 to36 inches waist or37 took), 
inches hip measure. For2+4 inch- 
es waist, it needs 25, yards of 
nainsook 34 inches wide with 4! 
yards of flouncing or 4!', yards 
of edging. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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7317—LaDIES’ CIRCULAR SHORT PETTICOAT, OR UNDER-SKIRT, 


WITH AN INVERTED Box-PLalr OR GATHERS AT THE Back 
OR IN HABIT STYLE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE YOKE OR THE 
GATHERED FLOUNCKE OR RUFFLE BENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT 
MAY BE CutT AWAY. 
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a BLACK AND WHITE SPOTTED VIYELLA FURNISHED MATERIAL THIS CHARMING MATINEE, No. 7368, 1S DEPICTED IN 
- FOR THIS REPRODUCTION OF No. 7323, AND FROGS AND EM- WHITE TAFFETA WITH RUSSIAN AND FRENCH LACE, AND 
. BROIDERED BLACK SILK BANDS AFFORD ORNAMENTATION. THE BLUE TAFFETA PETTICOAT IS No. 7260. 


37 see Google 
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7345— LADIES’ SACK NIGHT-GOWN—A well-shaped 
night-gown of simple construction ts here represented 
in French cambric, with trimming of Hamburg edg- 
ing. It is of the sack order, and complete with or 


omen 
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~ X 7345—Lapirs’ SacK NIGHT-Gown, 
N \N IN FULL. OR SHORT LENGTH AND 
N \ WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED 
\ \ \ YOKE, 

: NY 

¥: | without the applied yoke. A roll- 


ing collar affords a pleasing neck 
finish, and the sleeves are of the 
bishop type, snugly banded at the wrists. Buttons and but- 
tonholes are used to effect the closing at the centre of the 
front. The night-gown may be in full or short length. 
Much comfort may be derived in cold weather from night- 
gowns made of flannelette, tennis, outing, Shaker or domet 
flannel, and the pattern is suitable for development in mus- 
lin, long-cloth, nainsook, linon, mazalea and lawn. Lace 
edging and insertion, beading and ribbon will trim prettily. 
Pattern 7345 is in 9 sizes from 32 to 48 inches, bust 
measure. For medium size, the full-length gown needs 5 |, 
yards of material 36 inches wide; the short length, 31, yards 
in the same width. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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7333— LADIES’ SQUARE-NECKED NIGHT-GOWN—A 
night-gown that is exceptionally attractive is here displayed 
in Paris muslin, with trimmings of ribbon and _ insertion. 
The neck is low enough to allow the garment to be slipped 
over the head, and the mode is known as the chemise night- 
gown. A 
band yoke of 
SS ee two widths 
of insertion, 
with mitred 
corners, out- 
lines the 
neck, _ hold- 
ing the ful- 
ness of the 








s \ front and 

S hy back in 

#. \ place. Va- 
PSE CERO rious sleeve 
7346—LapDIFs’ CLosEn KNICKERBOCKER effects are 


DRAWERS, WITH YOKE, provided for, 
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LADIES’ NIGHT-GOWNS, ETC. 


choice being offered of bishop sleeves banded in full 
or elbow length, Dutch putf sleeves or short sleeves 
in angel style, connected on the outside by ribbons. 
Insertion in strap effect crosses the shoulders, and the 
neck and sleeve bands are finished to form casings 
through which the ribbon is run. 

Pretty decoration for a lawn night-gown is afforded 
by overlaying a yoke of the material with Mechlin in- 
sertion and running pale-pink wash ribbon under it, a 
similar decoration being used on the sleeves. A hand 
embroidered band finish would be attractive on a linen 
lawn gown. Mazalea, muslin, nainsook, long-cloth and 
linon are suggested, with Swiss embroidery, Hamburg 
edging, needlework, French knots, torchon, Valen- 
clennes, linen or cotton lace for embellishment. 

Pattern 7333 is in 4 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For $6 inches bust, it needs 63, yards of material 
36 inches wide, with 2 yards each of insertion 1 inch wide 
and ', inch wide. Price 6d. or 15 cents. 


ae 


7346 — LADIES’ CLOSED KNICKERBOCKER DRAWERS— 
Edging and insertion trim the drawers here illustrated in 
white flannel. They are in knickerbocker style, closely 
banded at the knees, where gathers regulate the fulness. A 
deep yoke supports the drawers, which are smoothly fitted 
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7333—LaDIES’ SQUARE-NECKED 
NIGHT-GoOWN, SLIPPED OVER THE 





HEAD, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR 
ELBOW BisHoP, DutTcH PUFF OR 
SHORT ANGEL SLEEVES. (KNOWN 


AS THE CueMisk NIGIHr-GiOoWN,) 





at the top in front and have slight , 
gathers at the back. Buttons 
and buttonholes effect the clos- 
ing at the sides and also at the 
knee, shaping being given” by 
a centre and inside leg seams. 

Outing, Shaker, domet and baby flannel may be used for 
reproducing the mode, which is also appropriate for muslin, 
mazalea, long-cloth, nainsook and cambric. Feather-stitched 
bands will supply suitable trimming. 

Pattern 7346 is in Y sizes from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, it will require 23, yards of 
material 27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


The Delineatot 





M HE schoolgirl of to-day requires comfortable 
~ clothes, garments loose and strong and light 
in weight but attractive withal. Like the 
fashions for women, the youthful modes show 
the “1830” influence, but only the most 
sensible features are adopted. Very broad- 
shouldered effects, loose sleeves and full, 
graceful skirts are some of the distinctive 
marks of the modes for the schoolgirl. She 
who adopts these styles must stand well 
so that her blouse fits prettily over the shoul- 
ders, and walk well so that her full skirt is 
graceful. The low, round neck of a genera- 
tion ago gives freedom to breathe and develop 
a pretty throat, while the loose, shapeless 
sleeves mean absolute comfort. 

In a measure, the most stylish girls this season are the 
most plainly dressed. Much elaboration is bad form, yet 
juvenile garments have never been so attractive. 

A very pleasing mode for a serge, camel’s-hair, cheviot 
or soft wool fabric consists of a tucked blouse-waist, the 
distinctive feature of which is an epaulette yoke, and a 
five-gored skirt. The collar and chemisette are of all-over 
lace, and braid forms a simple ornamentation on the cuffs, 
belt and epaulette yoke. 

The girl of fifteen or sixteen years will wear the shirt- 
waist and separate skirt quite as much as her elders, and 
therefore will have numerous changes in her wardrobe. 
Her shirt-waist must be immaculate, and now that “tub” 
waists will be worn all Winter, the variety must be greater 
than ever. ‘he prettiest of these waists are made of the 
mercerized fabrics. While the dainty pinks and blues 
and very light tans, etc., are favored, pure white is the most 
pleasing and altogether satisfactory. A pretty mode has a 
stole yoke in “1830” style, and is equally adaptable for 
wash fabrics, soft woollens and silks. 

Another example offers a variety of suggestions for 
finishing the neck, which may be high or in Dutch square or 
round or low round outline, or with yoke effect, while the 
sleeves may be in elbow or full length style. This mode 
suggests development in all-over lace or bands of lace or 
embroidery alternating with a contrasting fabric. 

Kilted coats are probably the newest modes for girls 
and are attractive as well as serviceable. One in cinnamon- 
brown zibeline has an “1830” tab collar of darker brown 
velvet, with cuffs to match, and is given a pretty finish by 
a narrow cream fibre braid. This simple coat may be in 
full or three-quarter length, as preferred, and without the 
standing collar; the latter is a suggestion worthy of con- 
sideration if the little girl possesses a fur neck piece. 
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Military modes have entered even into the misses’ and chil- 
dren’s domain. Particularly smart is a coat in military 
style, with the deep cape that distinguishes these modes; if 
preferred, the cape may be omitted and shoulder straps 
substituted. Dark-blue kersey was the material used, and 
gilt buttons developed the military effect. 

Réséda-green cashmere developed a quaint little frock 
for girls. The deep bertha that outlines a shallow yoke of 
cream lace gives the desired breadth across the shoulders, 
and the double skirt is attached to the full blouse, the joining 
being outlined by a belt of darker green velvet; three 
straps are arranged at the back and front, with one end 
attached to the belt and the other to the edge of the bertha. 
So much do the dainty white guimpes, with their puffy 
bishop sleeves, add to a dress, that the plainest and most 
inexpensive of frocks are now made for their accommoda- 
tion. The dress just described would be charming made 
with a guimpe of finest nainsook or lawn, with embroidery 
or lace for adornment. 

French dresses are cxtremely becoming to tots of three 
or four years, and they are daintier when made of wash 
fabrics, although albatross, cashmere, challis, etc., lend 
themselves with grace to the mode. 

Little maids will wear loose coats of velvet, cloth or 
thickly wadded silk, with a deep cape collar of lace or 
embroidery, when the chill winds blow, and a set of furs— 
a fac-simile of mother’s—will provide additional warmth, 
while the high poke bonnet that accompanies this coat 
will be of velvet, with trimmings of ribbons and ostrich 
tips, and with ribbons tied beneath the chin. The large 
round sailor-shaped hat of beaver or velvet, either simply 
or elaborately trimmed, is another pretty style for small girls, 
and while the hat may match the color of the coat, fashion 
especially approves all-white. 

Russian modes remain popular for both the small boy 
and girl, and a dress of white serge, trimmed with white 
braid and gilt buttons, is one of the season’s smartest 
examples of this quaint style. : 

Quite the latest acquisition to the small boy’s Winter 
outfit will be the “Buster Brown” Russian suit. It con- 
sists of a double-breasted, long blouse, with removable 
cuffs and Eton collar, and knickerbockers. With this 
suit a linen collar on the Eton order and a Windsor tie 
should be worn. This design is adapted to both woollen 
and wash materials. 

The shirt-waist or blouse is quite as essential to the small 
boy’s outfit as to his sister’s, and one of the most attractive 
modes is box-plaited. The “tub” waists will be made of 
linen, percale or galatea, while soft flannel in solid colors 
will be used for cold weather. 
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back extend to the lower edge. 


foundation for the waist and 
is faced in chemisette effect 
with all-over lace, an epau- 
lette yoke of novel shaping 
outlining it. A standing col- 
lar of the lace, closed at the 
back, tops the mode, and a 
pointed belt is a pleasing ac- 
cessory. Two-seam linings 
support the bishop sleeves 
that are tucked across the 
seam and putf out modishly 
at the back, fanciful cuffs 
shallow at the front complet- 
ing them. 

The five-gored skirt has an 
edge finish of bias folds of 
the material of graduated 
width. An inverted box- 
plait or gathers may take up 
the back fulness, and the 
lower edge measurement is 


about three yards and one-half in the middle sizes. 

An elaborate costume might be reproduced from 
this design in white silk voile and effectively trimmed 
with appliqué bands. For general wear, the most satis- 
factory fabrics would be albatross, serge, cheviot, 


canvas and novelty goods. 


Pattern 7342 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of 
age. For 1/5 years, it needs 6', yards of material 44 
inches wide, with 3, yard of all-over lace I8 inches 
wide for collar and chemisette. 


ae 


7344 — MISSES’ TUCKED OR SHIRRED COSTUME 
—A quaint mode is here shown made of ivory-white 
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7342—Misstés’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF A TUCKED 
BLOUSE WAIST, WITH EPAULETTE YoKE; AND OA 





~ MISSES’ COSTUMES AND GIRLS’ DRESSES 


7342—MISSES’ COSTUME—The chief charm of the — silk mull in association with Teneriffe all-over lace 
attractive costume here displayed les in its sim- and Valenciennes insertion and edging. The waist is 
plicity. Jade-green veiling was the material selected made over a fitted lining and closes invisibly at the 
for this development, and fancy braid and buttons back. A round yoke with high neck and standing 


collar, or cut out in Dutch 

round style tops the waist, 

4 the fulness of which is dis- 
Siok arte posed in lingerie tucks or 


SY: 86S 






iN shirred at the top. Bishop 
Ht \ sleeves in) full length, or F 
, ik shortened by plaits at the | 
A QE ~| AN inside seam to three-quarter 
AX AF XS length and finished with 
a 7. 
i sy SY cults are mounted on two- 
es WK seam linings. 
r ISES KR A five-gored skirt acts as 
VS XS N a foundation for the seven- 
NS Ss S\ zored outside skirt, which is 
{ \ NN about four yards and one- 
i. oS half wide in the middle sizes. At 
A S , a YS the top, the skirt may be tucked or 
eo shirred, and the back is arranged 
I to form an inverted box-plait in 
TS ws the former instance. A ribbon 


crushed about the waist is a pleas-_ 
Ing adjunct. 


FIVE-GORED SKIRT, WITH AN INVERTED Box- Blush-pink mousscline voile in 


PLAItT OR GATHERS AL TITRE BACK, 


combination with flowered chiffon 
will make a charming party frock, 
and might be trimmed with pail- 


supplied the ornamen- — ettes of Pomt gaze or Brussels lace. Crépe faconné, Liberty 


tatlo 


n. The 


tucked — satin, Louisine, Habutai and China silk are suggested. 


blouse waist closes at Pattern (344 Is in} sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. For 
the centre of the back 15 years, the costume needs 55, yards of material 44 inches 
and pouches in the fashionable manner in front, the tucks wide, with 5, yd. of all-over lace 
terminating to allow drooping fulness, while those at the 1&8 inches wide for collar, yoke 


A close lining is used as a and cutfs. Price, 1s. or 25 cents. 





Price, ls. or 25 cents. 
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Co yA 14 bf Pr erie Tk ae 
i ee $40 
7344- Misses’ TUCKED OR SHIRRED Cos- 
TUME, IN '' 1830" STYLE: CONSISTING 
oF A YokKR Walsr, Chlosktbp AT THE 
Back, WITH HIGH OR DtrcH RouUND 
NECK AND FULL OR THRER-QUARTER 
LENGUH BISHOP SLEEVES: A SEVEN- 
GORED OUTSIDE SKIRE, AND A FIVE- 
GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
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The Delineator 
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DOTTED WHITE MULL WAS SELECTED FOR No. 7342 WAS THE MODEL FOR THIS CHARM- WHITE FEATHER-STITCHING AND BUTTONS 
MAKING THIS CHIC FROCK, No. 7344, AND ING COSTUME OF FASTEL-PINK CREPE DE CHINE, ARE ATTRACTIVELY EMPLOYED ON THIS 
THE DECORATION CONSISTS OF TENERIFFE ELABORATION BEING SUPPLIED BY TUCKS, LACE, DRESS, (No. 7311) OF CHERRY SOLEIL, AND 
LACE AND A RIBBON SASH. MOTIFS AND VELVET. THE BLOUSE 1S OF WHITE LANSDOWNE. 


7311—GrrRLs’ DRESS—Persian silk affords charming con- — short puff sleeves gathered into narrow bands, are supplied. 


trast for the dress of navy-blue voile here illustrated. A This design may be prettily developed in brown heather 
round yoke is simulated suiting, and a party 
on the close body lining dress with round neck 


and puff sleeves is sug- 
srested in white posutelle 
oltcnne.  Crépe etoile, 
mousseline voile, Lans- 
downe, albatross, cash- 
mere, prunella, nub suit- 
ing and tweed will also 
make up satisfactorily 
and braid may be used 
as a decoration. 

Pattern 7311 is in 9 
sizes for girls from 4 to 
7311--GIRLS'’ DRESS, WITH Hicgi OR Rounpb i ee ofage. Fora 

Neck AND FULL-LENGTH or Purr Stl of years, the dress 

SLEEVES AND DOUBLE ok SINGLE Funr With single skirt will re- 

SKIRT, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE  quire27, yards of mate- 


and topped by a stand- 
ing collar. Gathers con- 
trol the fulness of the 
backs and bloused 
front, and straps con- 
necting the belt and 
bertha may increase the 
decorative effect. The 
round neck may be 
adupted, if preferred, 
and finished with the 
bertha in slashed or 
plain outline. Closing 
is effected invisibly at 
the back, and the full 
skirt, which may be 
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double or single, is at- Ss 3 STRAPS. rial 44 inches wide, and 
tached to the body with double skirt, 35¢ 
under the belt. Full- yards of material in the 


length bishop sleeves mounted on two-seam linings and fn- same width, each with 7,4 yard of Persian silk 20 inches 
ished with straps concealing the wristbands, as well as wide Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents, 
41 ( 






2"@" GIRLS’ DRESSES AND COSTUMES “OO 
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7313—GiRLS' Dress—Fuchsia-red cashmere com-_ displays a pouching front and full backs, and is made 
bined effectively with white silk in the pretty frock over a fitted lining. The tab bertha, outlining a 
here illustrated, and appliqué lace and medallions simulated yoke of lace, lends a note of distinction, 
provide the ornamentation. The full fronts are cut although its use is a matter of taste, and a standing 
collar tops the mode. Cutfs ex- 
tended in tabs at the inside of the 
arm complete the full sleeves. A 
broad band of silk decorates the 
circular skirt, which is gathered all around 
to the waist, and the sash is knotted at 
the back, where the dress closes. 

A dress of Scotch plaid, showing red, 
green and black may be combined with 
tucked red silk and red velvet. 

Pattern 7326 is in { sizes from 4 to 12 
years of age. For a girl of 9 years, it re- 
quires 2%, yards of material 44 inches 
wide, with 3, yard of all-over lace 1s 
inches wide for collar and simulating 
7313—GIRLS' DREss, WITH A FIVE-GoRED SKIRT, — yoke, and 2! yards of silk. Price, 6d. 

IN KILT-PLAITS STITCHED IN YOKE EFFECT, OR — or J5 cents. 

SHIRRED TO ANY DESIRED DEPTH. ae 


7307—GIRLS’ COSTUME— Blue serge 
was Selected for the construction of the trim skirt forming 
part of the costume here illustrated. Five gores give the 
correct shaping to the mode, which is arranged in kilt plaits 
stitched in tuck effect to any desired depth. A separate 
belt supports the suspenders that cross the shoulders, and 
pointed tabs are added to extend over the tops of the 
sleeves. Fora plainer appearance, the suspenders may be 
omitted. Buttons and machine-stitching form the decoration. 

The blouse waist is gathered at the neck and waist-line in 
front and at the waist-line only at the back, where buttons 
and buttonholes effect the closing. A close lining is used 
as a foundation for the waist as well as for the bishop sleeves 
that droop over the closely fitted bands. Neck completion 
is afforded by a standing collar. White silk was used for 
making the waist. 

A skirt of brown cheviot might be worn with a pongee 
blouse or a bright plaid waist would be efiective with a dark- 
green skirt. Navy-blue cheviot with a silk blouse in the 
same shade will also be pretty. 

Pattern 7307 is in Y sizes from 6 to 14 years of age. 
For 9 years, the blouse needs 3 yards of material 20 
inches wide, or 1!5 yard 44 inches 
wide; 314 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 2', yards 44 inches wide, are 
required for the skirt and suspenders. 
Price of pattern, Yd. or 20 cents. 
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7326—GIRLS' DRESS, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE TAB RERTHA, AND WITH A 
GATHERED CIRCULAR SKIRI. 





to show a vest front tucked at the top and 
having a box-plait at the centre. Gathers 
regulate the fulness of the backs at each 
side of the invisible closing, and a tucked 
round yoke is introduced. A_ circular 
bertha ripples about the shoulders and 
is in two sections. Neck completion is 
afforded by a standing collar, also tucked, 
and a lining supports the waist. Deep 
cuffs are used on the full sleeves that are 
made over two-seam linings. Five gores 
shape the skirt, which may be arranged in kilt plaits 
stitched in yoke effect or shirred to any desired depth. A 
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sash of the silk is knotted at the back. N IRS 
Mignonette-green albatross and Louisine will associate S \S \ 
stylishly, and may be trimmed with ribbon or appliqué. SS TR 
age ee os SS AN 
Pattern 7313 is in 7 sizes from & to 14 years of age. For SS | \ 
9 years, it calls for 33, yards of material 44 inches wide, N ‘ \ 
with 2 yards of silk. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. | N N \ 
. II SS SS 





7307—GIRLS’ COSTUME : CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WAIST; ANDA 


ete DRESS ow pas ninere, silk and all-over SEPARATE FivVE-GORED KILT SKIRT, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
lace are associated in the attractive dress here portrayed, SUSPENDERS AND THE OUTSIDE FOLDS OF THE KILT PLatts 
and narrow braid gives a decorative touch. The waist STITCHED IN TUCK EFFECT To ANY DESIRED DEPTH. 


The Delineator 








A TAB BERTHA, CUFFS AND BANDS OF 
BROWN PEAU DE.SOIE ARE EFFECTIVE ON 
THIS DRESS OF TAN CASHMERE, THE PAT- 


TERN OF WHICH IS No. 7326. ALBATROSS REPRESENTING No. 7366. 


7366—GIRLS' DRESS—This quaint “1830” frock is illustrated in baby- 
blue albatross with decorations of silk ruching, velvet ribbon, point de 
Génes all-over lace and a ribbon sash. The drooping shoulder effect is 
produced by the yoke and the sleeve caps, which are scemingly a contin- 
uation. A standing collar tops the high neck, or Dutch round outline may 
be adopted, if preferred, and finished with 
the ruching. Full-length sleeves consisting 
of puffs and deep cutts, and elbow sleeves 
made by omitting the latter, are supplied, 
as well as two-seam linings. The body 1s 
gathered at the yoke 
and waist-line, and is 
supported by a lin- 
ing, the back closing 
invisibly. 9 Gathers 
regulate the fulness 
of the skirt at the 
sides and back. It 
- is shaped by five 
ores, and attached 
to the body. 
Cream-colored 
Lansdowne will asso- 
ciate prettily with 
mousseline de soie or 
chiffon velvet and 
will be appropriate 
for party wear. Plaid 
taffeta, corduroy 
crépe, Louisine, silk mull, nun’s-veiling, Henrietta and voile are also suitable. 
Pattern 7366 is in 9 sizes from 6 to 14 years of age. For 9 years, 
it requires 33; yards of material 36 inches wide, with 5g yard of all-over 
lace to cover collar, yoke and caps. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 





7366—GIRLS’ DRESS, IN 1830" STYLE, wir HIGH 
oR DutcH Rounpd NEcK, FULL-LENGTH OR LONG 
ELBow SLEEVES, AND A FIVE-GORED SKIRT GATH- 
ERED AT THE SIDES AND Back. 
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PERSIAN PARAQUAY APPLIQUE AND TUCK- 
ING AFFORD CHARMING ORNAMENTATION 
FOR THIS LITTLE ORESS OF AMETHYST 


A NOVEL FEATURE OF THIS DEVELOPMENT OF 
No. 7313 IN RESEDA-GREEN VEILING IS THE 
INTRODUCTION OF TUCKED ALL-OVER LACE. 





No. 7307 1S HERE ILLUSTRATED IN BIAS PLAID 
CASHMERE, TRIMMED WITH VELVET PIPINGS AND 
GILT BUTTONS AND THE BLOUSE IS WASH TAFFETA. 





« “al MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COATS CS; 


7348--MISSES' GORED CoaT—The gored coats appliqué band and velvet forming a pleasing contrast. 
are extremely stylish for misses, and asmart design is A short yoke supports the coat, which is shaped by 
here portrayed in Oxford kersey. The many gores under-arm seams and may be plaited or shirred. The 
2 give excellent shaping to the coat, which may have yoke is concealed by an “1830” tab-collar, and the 


use of the standing collar is optional. 
Full and three-quarter length are pro- 
vided for the mode. The sleeves 
which may be plaited or shirred, are 
made over two-seam linings, and fanci- 
ful cutis complete them. 

Coats of this description are suit- 
ably developed in peau de cygne, 
Bengaline, Venetian, lady’s-cloth, vel- 
veteen, chiffon velvet and the light 
woollen weaves. 

Pattern 7335 is in 11 sizes from 4 
to 14 years. For years, it calls for 
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A Long Hip Length. + yards of cloth 54 inches wide, with 
Shave TavessOuatier Leng 1), yard of velvet or, of one material, 55, 
yards 27 inches wide. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 

7348—MIssEs’ GORED COAT, IX LONG OR SHORT 

THREE-QUARTER OR ].oNG Hip LENGTH, WITH ae 

BISHOP OR REGULATICN-COAT SLEEVES AND : 

THE BACK IN FROCK OR HaRBIT STYLE, AND 7362—MISSES BLOUSE Coat OR JACKET 

WITH OR WITHOUT THE FPAULETTE CAPEs. —Among the most effective designs for 


misses’ coats are the blouse modes. <A 


garment of this order and known as the 
a frock or habit back, and military blouse is here illustrated in hunter’s-green vicuna, 


laps and closes in double- trimmed with fancy braid. The simple blouse shaping is 
breasted style. The fronts employed, and variations may be afforded the mode by the 


are turned back in lapels addition of a peplum or a Louis X V. skirt in short three 
to form notches with the rolling collar. Long or short 


three-quarter or long hip length may be given the 
mode, and the employment of the epaulette capes is a matter 
of individual preference. Regulation coat sleeves with turn- 
back cuffs or bishcp sleeves with cuffs in gauntlet effect 
mounted on bands ave included. . 

Vicuna, melton, Venetian, frieze, cravenette, covert, che- 
viot, granite cloth and mannish mixtures are recommended. 

Pattern 7348 is in 4 sizes from 13 to 16 years. For 15 
years, the coat in long three-quarter length will need 314 yards 
of material 54 inches wide, or in 
long hip length, 23, yards in the 
same width. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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Short Three-Quarter Length. 
7362—Missks’ BLOUSE COAT OR 


JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
CaPE, THE PEPLUM, OR THE Louis 
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AAS Wal : XV. SKIRT IN SHORT THREE-QUAR- 
Reet ee 3 TEROR LONG Hip LENGTH. (KNOWN = 
7 NOB BB ee AS THE MILITARY BLOUSE.) Long Hip Length. 










quarter or long hip length. The sleeves are of the bishop 
type, gathered into wristbands that may be concealed by 
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; turn-back cuffs in pointed outline. A cape showing a 

Vik F contrasting lining, and with a box-plait on each shoulder 

. \ ‘ ‘ | stitched down for some distance is a decorative feature, 

Y & RN 7335—GIRLS’ PLAITED OR SHIKKED but not essential, and a standing collar finishes the neck. 

Y & EN Coat. IN FULL OR THRFE-QUARTER — Closing is effected in a fly with small cord frogs arranged 
rN g LENGTH, WITH SHALLOW YOKE AND over it, and a belt affords waist completion. 

y < § 1830" Taw COLLAR, AND WITH OR Pattern 7362 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. For 
Fy _ SF WITHOUT THE STANDING COLLAR. : 


15 years, the coat with skirt in short three-quarter length 


will require 25; yards of material 54 inches wide, and the 
7335—GIRLS' PLAITED OR SHIRRED COaT—Pilaits or coat with peplum 2! yards in the same width; each with 


shirrings may be introduced with equally good effect in the 3, yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide to line the 
smart coat here represented in black taffeta and tan cloth, cape. Price, 9d. or 20 cents. 
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A MILITARY AIR !S GIVEN THIS STREET THIS SIMPLE SKIRT, No. 7338, 1S OF SMALL- THE ‘ 1830" TAB COLLAR AND CUFFS OF 
TOILETTE OF JADE-GREEN KERSEY BY THE PLAIDED GREEN CHEVIOT, AND THE COAT IS IRISH POINT LACE LEND A PLEASING TOUCH 
BUTTONS AND BRAID TRIMMING. IT UNITES No. 7348 REPRODUCED IN TAN COVERT, FIN- TO THIS SHIRRED COAT OF BLACK CHIFFON 
COAT No. 7330 AND SKIRT No. 7316. ISHED WITH MACHINE-STITCHING. VELOURS, REPRESENTING No. 7336. 


7330—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SINGLE-BREASTED OR_ accordance with the general idea, and the shoulders may 
SLIGHTLY DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT—Military designs are be broadened by a cape, or straps used instead. Vents 
generally becoming to young people, and find their best expres- are allowed at the side-back seams of the coat, as well as 
sion in short coats. in the two-seam 
A stylish example sleeves, which are 
of this type of outer in coat style. 
garment is here dis- Gray kersey, 
played inarmy-blue with black or white 
melton, adorned braid and steel or 
with brass buttons silver buttons, and 
and gold braid. A artillery-red serge 
lining of bright red contrasted with 
lends a_ pleasing greenaresuggested. 
note of contrast. Pattern 7330 is 
The coat is semi- in 10 sizes from & 
fitting and the clos- to 17 years of age. 
ing may be made For 15 years, it re- 
in single or slightly quires 2 yards of 
double-breasted SLIGHTLY DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH OR material at inches 
style. A standing WITHOUT THE CAPE OR SHOULDER Straps, Wide. Price, 6d. 
collar is added in (KNOWN AS THE MILITARY Coat.) gad! or 15 cents. 





7330.—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ SINGLE-BREASTED OR 
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fs» GIRLS’ COATS AND MISSES’ SHIRT-WAISTS  ,&8 


7314—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED, TUCKED BOx 7352 — GIRLS’ LONG COAT. -Military designs in 
Coat—The fashionable broad effect is achieved in outdoor garments are popular, and one of especially 
the coat here pictured by the arrangement of back- good style is here pictured in navy-blue cloth, con- 
ward-turning plaits at each side of the front and — trasted with a cape lining of bright-red flannel and 
decorated with brass buttons. 

The coat is of simple construc- 
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Three-Quarter Length 


plaid will be youthful and pretty. 
ton, tweed and covert are suggested. 
Pattern 7352 is in 11 sizes from 
4 to 14 years of age. For 9 years, 
the coat without cape needs 2 yards 


Full Length. . : : : 
of material 54 inches wide; or with 
7314—GIRLS' DouBLE-BREASTED, cape 23, yards in the same width, 
TucgED Box Coat, IN FULL with 1!) yard of contrasting mate- 
(OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, rial 27 inches wide to line the cape. 
SETI WITOL TY TNE CE LALS Price of pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 


LEVTE CAVEs., 





back, and the double-breasted 
closing. ‘The material selected 
for its make-up was steel-blue 
panne zibeline, and a plain finish of machine-stitching and 
smoked pearl buttons is given. Full and three-quarter length 
are provided for, and a plait is allowed at the lower part of 
each under-arm seam. A belt is included, its use being a 
matter of fancy. A rolling collar is added and epaulette 
Capes are a pretty feature of the design, but for a plainer A . \ 
effect they may be omitted. The stitching of the plaits ter- SRS 5 \ 
minates at body depth, giving added fulness to the skirt por- a \\ 
tion. Oddly-shaped cuffs are supported by wristbands into 
which the bishop sleeves are gathered. 

Venetian coating in navy-blue is a good choice for a girls’ 
coat, and this design will develop well in forest-oak-brown 
chiffon velours with accessories of stitched satin-faced cloth. 
Carreaux plaid and nub zibeline, chinchilla cloth, cheviot, 
velveteen and corduroy will reproduce the design stylishly. 

Pattern 7314 is in 11 sizes from 4+ to 14 years of age. For 
9 years, it will require 25, 5355 Girrs' Lone C 


Full-Length. 





seam — sleeves 
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san 3 tion, with shoulder and under- 
arm seams, and is of loose shap- 
ing. The fronts close in double- 


Darts ad- 


j | 2 qe breasted fashion, and welts finish 
i) IY Saale the openings to upright pockets 
; 9 iN Ye ae inserted at the sides. 

B/N ‘ just the deep cape smoothly 


about the shoulders, and epau- 
lette straps may be applied on 
the cape or on the coat if the 
cape is not used. The neck 
may be finished with a standing 
or turn-down collar, and two- 
Support deep cuffs. 
Havana-brown cheviot with a lining of bright-colored 
Vicuna, zibeline, mel- 
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yards of material 54 inches AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CAFE, OR THE EPAULETTE STRAPS 
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wide. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. ON THE CAPE OR Coat. (KNOWN AS THE MILITARY Coat.) 


7363—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT— 
Navy-blue vicuna was selected for making this 
stylish coat. It is of box shaping, and the fronts 
lap broadly, closing in double-breasted fashion 
with large smoked-pearl buttons. Seams occur 
only on the shoulders and under the arms, the 


SS RVs 
\ \ latter being left open to form vents. Pockets 
WS | RC concealed by laps are conveniently inserted at 
\ \ ue NN on the sides, and the coat may be in regulation 
\ \: ISVS reefer or three-quarter length. A rolling collar 
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Regulation Reefer 
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—in this case of velvet—affords a conventional 
neck finish, and the sleeves are of two-seam coat 


For general wear there is nothing better than 
rain-proof cheviot or serge, and tailor suitings 
are serviceable as_ well. 


\ Length. ES 
\N \ Three-Quarter Length, — shaping with slight fulness at the top. 
DWV . SS SS 7363—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, IN 
ake THREE-QUARTER OR REGULATION 
Three-Quarter Length, REEFER LENGTH. and rough tweeds 
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A SMART COAT DESIGN, No. 7363, IS HERE 
PORTRAYED IN INVISIBLE“BLUE DIAGONAL, 
FINISHED IN TAILOR FASHION WITH MACHINE- 
STITCHING AND BUTTONS. 


White and pastel tints in satin-faced cloth, panne zibeline, 
or black velvet may be employed, and broad or narrow braid 
will be suitable trimming. 

Pattern 7363 is in 12 sizes from 3 to 14 years of age. 
For years, it needs 13, yard of material 54 inches wide, 
with ', yard of velvet 20 inches wide (bias) 
to cover collar. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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7360—MISSES’ SHIRT-Walst—The pic- 
turesque “1830” suggestion is given the 
stylish shirt - waist 
here illustrated by 
a stole yoke that 
extends over the 
sleeves in tabs. 
The shirt-waist 1s 
represented in 
cream - white alba- 


FA 
Degas. 





tross, with slight y 
ornamentation of Ni 
fancy braid and 


small buttons. The 
fulness of the back 


for January, 1904 


A COMBINATION OF SHIRT-WAIST No. 7360 AND 
SKIRT No. 7338 RESULTED IN THIS STYLISH 
FROCK; TAN MIXTURE WAS TRIMMED WITH SILK 
BANDS, LACE AND BRAID. 





WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 


MACHINE-STITCHING AND BUTTONS ARE 
THE ONLY ORNAMENTATION USED ON THIS 
STYLISH TUCKED BOX COAT, FOR WHICH 
No. 7314 FURNISHED THE DESIGN. 


is disposed in narrow tucks, and at the front the tucks are 
equally spaced and stitched down for a slight distance only, 
blousing stylishly at the belt. A narrow neck-band supports 
the standing collar, which closes at the back, and is shaped 
with a point in front. Tucks adorn the tops of the 
bishop sleeves, wristbands which may be 
concealed by turn-back cuffs in pointed 
outline completing them. Sleeve and body 
linings are included in the pattern. 

Pale-blue Lansdowne, with the stole yoke, 
; collar and cuffs ela- 
borated with hand 
embroidery will be 
very attractive. 

Pattern 7360 is 
in 4 sizes from 14 
to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it 
needs 41¢ yards of 
material 27 inches 
wide, or 33g yards 
36° inches’ wide. 
Price, 6d. or 18 
cents. 











7318—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST—A shirt-waist de- 7338—MISSES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT— 
sign that is particularly well adapted for develop- Fashionable shaping is given the skirt here de- 
ment in fancy materials is here depicted in all- — picted by seven gores flaring smartly at the lower 
over lace, in faggoted waisting and in fancy edge. Pointed straps in graduated depths may be 
applied over the seams and over 
the fulness at the back, which is 
arranged in an inverted box- 






































yr a, \ plait. A measurement of about 
X\ three yards is attained at the 
GRAS lower edge in the middle sizes, 
a WAL AS and, if preferred, the back may 
Gis 5) be in habit style. Cloth in one 
vis) of the popular bluet shades was selected 


for the development here illustrated, and 
machine-stitching supplied an appropriate 
finish. 

Brown in the various shades is exten- 
sively used this season and in veiling 
trimmed with silk cord and pendant orna- 
ments will be particularly modish in this 
design. A skirt of bottle-green velveteen 
might be trimmed with straps of cloth 
of the same color and should be worn 
with a jacket to correspond. Cheviot, 
serge, tweed, tailor suiting, étamine 
and voile are desirable for the mode, 
and pipings of the same or con- 
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7318—MiIssEs’ SHIRT-WaltstT, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH 
HIGH, DUTCH SQUARE OR ROUND, OR Low ROUND NECK 
OR YOKE EFFECT, AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CUFFS OR LINING. 


allover composed of bands of insertion - 
and ribbon. The mode closes invisibly Kis 
at the back and may be in high-necked \ 
style with a standing collar over the 
neck-band, or cut out in Dutch square or 
round or low round outline. Shoulder 
and under-arm seams are used in shap- 
ing, and the only fulness is at the waist- 
line in front, where it blouses. stylishly. 
The sleeves are of bishop shaping, com- 
pleted in full length by wristbands, with 
or without fancy cuffs, or terminating at | 
elbow depth and confined in’ narrow LSS 
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bands. A dart-fitted body and two-seam ’ \\ 
sleeve linings are included but may be SS 
omitted. The belt is of ribbon and 1s 7338—MIssEs’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, SS 
closed at the left side. WITH INVERTED Box-PLAIT OR IN Hani \ S 
. . STYLE AT THE BACK. SSS 
Incrustations of lace will be pretty on : py ANE DAGS SS 


a waist of pink silk 
gauze over a taffeta : 
lining, and the ap- 
plication of chitfon 
flowers on crépe 
Eolienne’ will be 
extremely dainty. 
Louisine, s‘/enceuse, 
messlinette, cr é fe 
Jagonnéand all the 
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fancy waistings, iN SY 
; oe MS SSS 

crépe de Chine, \ im SS i * . 

flannel and mercer- | \ ‘ 3 


ized cottons are 
available for devel- 
opment, and orna- 


mentation may be 7316—MiIsses’ OR GIRLS’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. WITH AN INVERTED 
supplied by appli- BoOx-PLAIT OR GATHERS AT THE BACK OR IN HIAnDD STYLE, AND 
qués of lace or fine WITH OR WITHOUT THE STRAIGHT- AROUND CIiREULAR FLOUNG!) 
passementerie, or RENEATH WHICH THE SKIRT MAY BE Ctr Away. 


plain or fancy braid. 
The new girdles, 
crushed or smooth, are desirable for wear with such waists. — trasting material or narrow braid will serve for trimming. 
Pattern 7318 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years ofage. For Pattern 7558 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. 
15 years, it requires $7, yards of material 18 inches wide, or For 15 years, it requires 2", yards of material 50 inches 
336 yards 27 inches wide. Price of pattern, Gd. or 15 cents. wide. Price of pattern, Gd. or 15 cents. 
48 
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an, 
7316—MISSES’ OR 
. GIRLS' THREE-PIECE 
SKIRT—A design for 
m a plain skirt suitable 
for school and ordinary 
wear ts here exhibited 


in navy-blue hopsack- 

ing, and is finished in 

tailor fashion with ma- 

? chine-stitching. Itcon- 

sists of a front-gore 

and two wide circu- 

lar portions, and may 

be in habit style or 

have its back fulness 

i: disposed in an inverted 

us box-plait or arranged 

in gathers. Dartsassist 

[ser in the smooth adjust- 

: ment about the hips, 

ie and the skirt may be 

: cut awav beneath the 

ce circular flounce, or fin- 

ve ished without it. In 

= the middle sizes the 

te skirt measures at the 

bos lower edge about three 

- yards and the flounce 
about four yards. 

A dressy skirt that 
should have a waist to 
correspond might he 

| of café au lait silk 
voile, with enfre.deur 
of lace, dyed to match. 
A serviceable dress for 
school or general wear 
may be developed in 
brown serge by this 
mode; the blouse-waist 


cuffs showing tab extensions. 
on jade-green broadcloth, and satisfactory reproductions 
are obtainable from cheviot, zibeline, wool crash, tweed, 
Yak or fibre Cluny dyed to 


Pattern 7316 is in 6 sizes from 6 to 16 years of age. For 
a miss of 12 years, the skirt of 50-inch wide goods, without 
flounce or with gores cut away beneath flounce, will require 
21¢ yards; with gores extending beneath flounce, 2!', yards 
in the same width; for a girl of & years, of 50-inch wide 
goods, without flounce or with gores cut away beneath 
flounce, the skirt needs 1! yard, or with gores extending 
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7347—MiISSsES' SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH FAN PLAITs INSERTED 
IN THE LOWER PART OF THE SIDE SEAMS AND WITH AN 


veiling and crépe granite. 
) match the material is used on all silk and wool fabrics. 
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FINELY TUCKED LOUISINE WAS SELECTED FOR 
THIS STYLISH SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7318, AND THE 
LACE COLLAR AND WRISTBANDS AND SILK GIRDLE 


ENHANCE ITS ATTRACTIVENESS. 


| 
| worn with it may be of simple construction, the collar and 
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"INVERTED Box-PLalr AT THE BAckK. 


- for January, 1904 


Black braid will be effective 
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IN THIS SMART STREET FROCK, COAT No. 7362 AND 
SKIRT No. 7347 ARE REPRODUCED IN MOTTLED-GREEN 
CHEVIOT, WITH BRAID AND BUTTONS FOR TRIMMING. 


beneath flounce, 13, yard in the same width. Price of 


pattern, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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7347— MISSES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT—A misses’ skirt of 
unusually pretty shaping is here depicted in Russian-blue 
granite cloth, decorated with buttons. Fan plaits inserted 
inthe lower part of the side seams and headed by narrow 
straps produce a smart flare at the lower edge of the mode, 
which is of seven-gored construction. An inverted box-plait 
removes the back fulness, and at the bottom of the skirt a 
measurement of about four yards and three-fourths is at- 
tained in the middle sizes. 

Brown cloth with straps of velvet will make up well in 
this way, and other available materials are homespun, veil- 
ing, canvas, cheviot and many of the new suitings. Decora- 
tion may be supplied by fancy or plain braid, or a simple 
finish of machine-stitching will be appropriate. 

Pattern 7347 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. For 
15 years, it will require 27, yards of material 50 inches 
wide. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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‘&°S" LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESSES AND COATS “sy "s23 


7334—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS—Hyacinth-blue Hen- — back, the stitching terminating to produce a boutfant fl 
rietta was selected for the development of the attrac- effect in front, and a back closing is arranged. A [i 
tive little dress here exhibited, and tiny buttons and = deep hem finishes the full skirt, which is gathered at L| 
straps of velvet in a slightly darker shade served for the top and attached to the body under a stitched — -, 

belt of the material. Tucks at the top of f 
the bishop sleeves bring them into har- 
mony with the rest of the dress. They 
are confined in close bands, and two-seam 
linings are supplied. 

A pleasing litde dress may be devel- \ 
oped in red cashmere with black velvet / 
for trimming. White crepe albatross in 
association with pink chiffon velvet and 
appliqué lace will make a dainty little 
frock. Attractive reproductions of the | 
mode may be had from French flannel, @ 
Venetian twill, tweed, plaids, veiling and 
Bixee Agia CRIS DRESS, eH China silk. Faggoting, fancy braid and ribbon 

AND SLEEVES TUCKED IN EITHER OF Two Will trim the dress suitably. 

DEPTHS, AND AN ATTACHED FULL SKIRT, Pattern 7312 is in 7 sizes from 3 to 9 

AND WITH OR WITHOUT TRIMMING STRaPs. years of age. For 5 years, it requires 33, 
yards of material 27 inches wide, with 3, 
yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide for collar, 
wristbands and simulating yoke. Price, 6d. or 
15 cents. 
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7327—LITTLE GIRLS' OR Boys’ RUSSIAN 
DRESS——The extensive popularity of the Rus- 
sian modes for children is attributable to their 
easy construction and to the good effect they 
produce made up of any material. This one 1s 
of chestnut-brown Melrose suiting, finished with 
machine-stitching and buttons. Gathers at the 
neck adjust the fulness of the front and back of 
7312—Lirree GIRLS’ FRENCH DREss, TUCKED the body, which is in one with the skirt, and the 

IN Box PLsITED EFFECT, WITH ATTACHED Closing is made at the side. A standing collar 

FULL SKIRT AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 

BERTHA. 
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ornamentation. Tucks in either of two depths 
may take up the fulness of the long body, which 
blouses prettily over the close lining supporting 
it. The attached skirt is gathered slightly all 
around and is finished with adeep hem. A belt 
with pointed ends crossed in front is worn, and 
a standing collar affords neck completion. Close 
linings support the full sleeves that are tucked 
in cap depth and completed with narrow bands. 

Almond-green cashmere is recommended for 
a reproduction of this mode, and the bands 
may be of chiffon velvet. Enamelled buttons 
will add a pleasing touch. Lansdowne, pongee,  7327—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys! RUSSIAN DREdS, 
albatross, challis and soft woollen fabrics in WITH Boby AND SKIRT IN ONE. 
general may be employed with good results. 

Pattern 7334 is in & sizes from 3 to 10 years 
of age. For 5 years, it needs 3 yards of mate- 
rial 44 inches wide, with 1, yard of velvet 20 
inches wide (bias) for straps, belt section and 
folds | inch wide to trim. Price of pattern, 
6d. or 15 cents. 
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7312—LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS—Blue | S SS 

. . . ° = SSS 
pongee is represented in this pretty little dress, < S 
all-over lace and insertion providing the trim- S S 
. vy . e e SS 
ming. The long body characterizes it as a SS S 
French mode, and a lining supports it. A cir- SS 
cular bertha lapping in a novel way in front is SN 


asmart feature and outlines the simulated yoke POO) TREE TRE COW on Gata NEO 
STM ‘ , . ) : EMPIRE Bopy AND GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT, 


which is finished by a standing collar. The body AND ACI OR WrELIGE Hie BeO? Cape 
is tucked in box-plaited etfect at the front and COLLAR AND THE STOLE STRAFS. 
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The Delineator 


finishes the neck,and a belt held 
in place by straps is worn, a button 
and buttonhole securing it at the 
side. The one-piece sleeves are of 
the familiar bishop shaping, con- 
fined in close wristbands. 
Golden-brown corduroy will be 
an excellent choice for this little 
dress; and, if desired, the collar 
and bands may be of cloth heavily 
machine-stitched. A leather belt 
may be worn. A _ green velvet 
collar and wristbands will afford 
pretty contrast on a dress of 
- mixed zibeline, and a combination 
of stitched cloth and velveteen is 
Suggested. Covert, cheviot, serge, 
kersey, albatross, prunella and mer- 
cerized cottons are adaptable. Nar- 
row braid makes a pretty and 
suitable decoration for children’s 
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frocks. z 

Pattern 7327 is in 7 sizes for x 
children from 2 to 8 years of age. 
For a child of 5 years, it requires 
2!, yards of material 44 inches 
wide. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 

ass | 

7331—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ 
CoaT—An “1830” cape collar 
lends distinction to the coat pictured GOLD BRAID AND TUCKS IN BOX-PLAITED ORIENTAL BANDS PROVIDE SIMPLE YET EFFEC- 
on page 48 in cream-white cloth. EFFECT ATTRACTIVELY ADORN THIS LITTLE TIVE TRIMMING FOR THIS LITTLE DRESS OF 
It is suitable for small girls or FRENCH DRESS OF TAN HENRIETTA, THE WHITE FRENCH FLANNEL, THE RUSSIAN MODE 

PATTERN OF WHICH IS No. 7312. No. 7327 BEING USED. 


boys and introduces an Em- 
pire body to which the gored 
circular skirt is attached. 
The cape collar may be ex- 
tended in stole straps that 
conceal the front closing, 
buttons and cord loops being 
employed, or it may be 
omitted entirely. It is in 
fanciful outline at the lower 
edge and droops well over 
the tops of the sleeves. A 
rolling collar finishes the 
neck, and two-seam linings 
support the full sleeves that 
are closely banded in bishop 
style and decorated with 
buttons. 

Zibeline, in white or colors, 
is an especially desirable 
material for children’s coats 
and will be pretty in a re- 
production of this one in as- 
sociation with lace, or vel- 
vet. and cord ornaments. 
Black, brown or dark-blue 
velvet will also be attractive 
and becoming, with the cape 
collar of Russian or Cluny 
lace. Corduroy, cheviot, 
serge, tweed, melton, covert, 
velveteen, bear-cloth, vicuna, 
cotelé, and Bengaline are 





b, ry ee suggested as well. 

t, oe ae = Pattern 7331 is in 10 sizes 
woos from !, to 9 years of age. 
VARICOLORED HAND EMBROIDERY, RUSSIAN LACE LACE MOTIFS ON A BACK-GROUND OF RED For 5 years, it needs 2 yards 


EDGING AND MACHINE-STITCHING EMBELLISH THIS VELVET, A VELVET BELT AND FINE TUCKS ARE 
YED ON THIS FIGURED CASH- 

RETTY COAT DEVELOPED IN WHITE KERSEY FROM PLEASINGLY EMPLO cous « 

7 7331. MERE FROCK MADE FROM No. 7334, Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 


of material 54 inches wide. 


No. 


for January, 1904 
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7359 —LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON OR PINAFORE— A 
pretty design for an apron is here daintily carried 
out In sheer linen lawn and all-over embroidery, and 
trimmed with edging. 


7359—Li ree 
OR PINAFORE, 





AND TIES. 


outlined by a band yoke and pointed straps, which 
form a heading for the gathered edge of the apron 
proper and the shoulder frills. A deep hem is 
used at the lower edge, and closing is effected at 
the back with buttons and buttonholes. The 
apron may hang straight or be drawn in at the 
waist in front by gathers, confined by a belt section 
of the embroidery with ties ending in a bow at 
the back. 

Nainsook with elaborations of point de Paris 
lace edging and insertion suggests a pleasing de- 
velopment, and Paris muslin will be pretty with 
hemstitching and French knots. Beading, torchon, 
Valenciennes and all wash laces, as well as needle- 


GIRLS 


TO 
STRAIGHT OR BE DRAWN AT 
THE WaAlIsT WITH (GJATHERS 


The low neck is becomingly 
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THIS BLOUSE IS A REPRODUCTION OF 
No. 7368 IN DARK-BLUE CHEVIOT, AND 
THE KNICKERBOCKERS ARE OF THE 
SAME MATERIAL, MADE BY No. 7107, 


work edging 
and inser- 
tion, will ap- 
propriately 
trim a pina- 
fore of 
French cam- 
bric, dimity, 
cross - barred 
or checked 
muslin, plain, 
striped or 
dotted Swiss, 
percale or 
linon. 
Pattern 7359 is in 5 
sizes from 1 to {) years 
of age. For 5 years, 
it requires 2', yards 
of material 36 inches 
wide, with '., yard of 
all-over embroidery. 
Price, 6d. or 10 cents. 
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7328—LITTLE 
BOYS’ “BUSTER 
BROWN" RUSSIAN 
SuItT—A_ * Buster 
Brown” suit in” the 
popular Russian style 
is here portrayed in 
blue serge contrasted 
with white linen. The 
long blouse is double- 
breasted, anda pocket 
is inserted high at the 
left side. Removable 


LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON, BOYS’ SUITS, ETC. .%& 


cuffs may characterize the full sleeves that are plaited 
at the lower part, and a standing band and Eton 
collar complete the neck. A silk tie is worn and straps 
hold the leather belt in position. 

The regulation centre and inside and outside leg 
seams shape the knickerbockers, which droop in the 
customary manner over leg-bands or elastics. A fly or 
side closing may be adopted. 

Dark-red cheviot and white linen will combine at- 


- tractively in this mode, and a tie of black silk may be 
worn with good effect. 


Red linen and blue serge 


may be associated, and velveteen, corduroy, flannel and cloth 
are also available. 
Pattern 7328 is in 9 sizes for little bovs from 2 to 10 


vears of ave. 


For 7 years, it needs 1%, vard of material 


ot inches wide, with ', yard of linen. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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7358 -Boys’' BOX: PLAITED BLOUSE—Thcere is no mode 
more becoming to small boys than the plaited blouse, and a 
desirable design ts here illustrated in navy-blue cheviot, 
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7358--Boys’ Box-PLAaItEn 
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7328—LITTLE Roys’ 
A DOUBLE-BREASTED LONG BLOUSE, WITH REMOVABLE CUFFS AND ETON 
COLLAR; AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITH LEG-BANDS 
WITH OR WITHOUT A FLy. 
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“BustrER BROWN” Russtan SUIT! CONSISTING OF 


OR ELASTICS, AND 


OP I Fe 


RLOUSE, WITH A TURN-DOWN COL- 


LAR, OR A STANDING Band Fok WEAR WHIT AN E-FON COLLAR, 
AND WITH A WAISTBAND FASTENING OUTSIDE OR UNDERNEATH 
THE TROUSERS OR SKIRT. 


7321--LIfTLE BOYS SvUiT. 








CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED 
JACKET, WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOVABLE SHIELD; AND 
KNEE TROUSERS, WITH CR, WITHOUT A FLy, 


The Delineator 


simply finished with machine-stitching. It may be worn 
with the waistband fastening outside or underneath the 
trousers or skirt. There are no seams except on the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, and the centre-front plait conceals 
the closing. Pointed laps finish the breast pockets, but the 
latter may be omitted. Neck completion is afforded bya 
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7322—Boyr’s Four-BuTTON SAacK CoaT, IN ANY OF THREE 
STYLES BELOW THE CLOSING. 


rolling collar or a standing band for an Eton collar. A silk 
tie, knotted in four-in-hand style, may be worn with either. 
Stitched plaits at the lower part of the sleeves give the effect 
of cuffs. 

Wine-colored Jady’s-cloth will be serviceable, and checks 
and plaids are worn by very small boys. Serge, French 
flannel, vicuna, Venetian twill, tailor cloths and mercerized 
cottons are also desirable for waists of this type. 

Pattern 7358 is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 years of age. 
For 7 years, it calls for 13g yard of material 50 inches wide. 
Price, 6d. or 15 cents. ae: 


7321—LITTLE Boys’ SUIT—A jaunty suit is here illus- 
trated in blue serge. The jacket is seamed under the arms 
and on the shoulders, and closes in double-breasted fashion. 
It is supplied with breast and side pockets and topped by a 
sailor collar. A removable shield with a narrow band at the 
neck is provided, and the sleeves are shaped by two seams 
and finished with vents at the back. 

A fly closing is allowed in the trousers, or they may be 
buttoned at each side. They are in knee length and shaped 
by the usual seams, vents being formed at the outside. 
Darts assist in shaping them at the back, and a pocket is 
inserted. 

Oxford-gray covert is very stylish for boys’ suits, and will 
be pretty in this make-up. Black Venetian might be used, 
and the mode varied by binding the edges of the coat and 
covering the outside seams of the trousers with silk braid. 
Velveteen, corduroy, lady’s-cloth, kersey, melton and men’s 
suitings are desirable. 

Pattern 7321 is in 9 sizes from 4 to 12 years of age. For 
7 years, it will require 17; yard of material 54 inches wide. 
Price, 6d. or 15 cents. ee. 


7322—Boys’ Four-BUTTON SACK CoaT—Black diag- 


onal was used for making this coat. It is of sack shaping, 
with centre-back, under-arm and shoulder seams, and closes 
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at the front with buttons and buttonholes in single-breasted 
style. Below the closing the fronts may be in any of three 
outlines. The neck is completed by a rolling collar forming 
notches with the lapels that are turned back on the fronts 
of the coat, and the sleeves are of regulation coat shaping, 
with vents at the hand. A welt-finished breast pocket may 
be inserted, and the openings to side and cash pockets are 
concealed by laps. 

Mixed suitings are appropriate, and a coat of this type 
might be made of kersey, vicuna, cheviot, serge, covert or 
melton, and worn with knickerbockers or long trousers of 
the same material. 

Pattern 7322 is in 10 sizes from 7 to 16 years of age. 
For 11 years, it requires 13, yard of material 54 inches 
wide. Price, 6d. or 15° cents. 


ae 


7365—LITTLE BOyYs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OVERCOAT— 
The plain mannish designs are in best taste for small boys’ 
overcoats and render the utmost comfort and service. The 
one here pictured is of black beaver with a velvet collar, and 
is finished with machine-stitching. Buttons and buttonholes 
are used in effecting the double-breasted closing, and three 
removable shoulder capes are supplied, although one or two 
may be used, or they may be omitted altogether. Neck 
completion is afforded bya rolling collar, and pockets at 
each side are concealed by laps. Vents are allowed at the 
lower part of the side seams, which are in lapped style. The 
sleeves are shaped by two seams, the back one being lapped, 
and are plainly finished with machine-stitching and buttons. 

Blue chinchilla or Oxford frieze will be satisfactory, and 
good effects may be obtained from cheviot, covert, vicuna, 
men’s suitings and corduroy. 

Pattern 7365 is in 6 sizes from 3 to 8 years of age. For 
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7365-—LittTLe Boys’ DOUBLE-BREASTED OVERCOAT, WITH OR 
WITHOUT ‘THREE OR FEWER REMOVABLE CAPES. 


7 years, the coat without capes calls for 137 yard of mate- 
rial 54 inches wide; with three capes, 214 yards in the same 
width ; 14 yard of velvet 20 inches wide will be required to 
cover collar. Price, 6d. or 15 cents. 
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XCELLENCE in dress 
consists more in the 
finish of the portions 
that are not seen than 

in the outer garments, and 

to the woman of taste a word 
in regard to the finishing of 
drop skirts will be welcome. 

For these garments, the 
silks are generally 
chosen, peau de soic, Louts- 
ine and soft taffeta serving 


rustleless 


admirably, and there are procurable several materials closely 
resembling silk ir. their finish which may be substituted. 
For the ordinary five, seven and nine gored skirt the same 
pattern is used for the construction of the drop skirt as for 
the outside skirt, while if the skirt is arranged in tancy shirr- 
ings, tucks, plaits, yoke or panels, a special pattern is sup- 





ILLUSTRATION I, 


plied: and for those who are economically in- 
clined, pattern 6903 provides a drop skirt that will 
do service for several different gowns. 

The success of the drop skirt depends largely 
upon the douffant effect at the bottom, for so many 
of the gowns of to-day are fashioned with volumin- 
ous folds of material around the bottom to which 
proper support must be given to hold them in place. 
Often, for evening gowns, the material of which is 
soft and sheer, an extra drop skirt of chiffon or 
mousseline is cut by the same pattern and placed 
between the skirt and drop skirt. Accordion-plait- 
ings form the most satisfactory finish for the bot- 
tom of this skirt. For these plaitings three times 
the desired length is allowed. After the breadths 
are sewed together, the upper edge is turned in 
about an inch and pressed into position with a warm 
iron, and the goods is then sent to the plaiter’s. 

When the plaiting has been returned the lower edge is 
hemmed by machine to permit a graceful extension at the 
foot. One or two narrow quillings may be arranged on the 
edge, while at the top the plaiting is machine-stitched in 
proper position; and over this stitching, if desired, may be 
placed a quilling or a band of ribbon-run lace insertion. 

Two drop skirts are here pictured. The one given at 
illustration I. is suitable for wear under an ordinary tailor- 
made costume. Louisine was selected for the material. Care 
must be exercised to have the skirt and the drop skirt the 
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FLOUNCINGS FOR DROP SKIRTS 


Z 





same length. A facing about 
two inches in width is placed 
on the under-side, and if ful- 
ness occurs at the upper 
edge, small plaits are laid at 
proper intervals to 
smoothness. The decora- 


insure 


tion consists of three bias 
ruffles in graduated widths, 
the lower edge of each being 
nnished with a turning-up on 
the right side, to the width 
of nearly an inch, where it is machine-stitched in place. 
The upper edge of the ruffle is turned under, and a gathering 
thread arranges the fulness. The ruttles are attached to the 
skirt with a silk-covered cord, machine-stitched in place. 

IHustration Il. shows a mode of more pretentious con- 
struction, Soft-finished taffeta is best adapted for this skirt. 
The embellishment is of pinked quillings of various 
sizes, While all may be lined with silk of a lighter 
tone. These quillings are cut bias, and after they 
have been pinked they are folded, one of each 
shade, and a basting thread is run along the centre 
to hold them in place.  Fulness is achieved by 
placing small double box-plaits along the line of 
basting. The quillings are then placed in their 
respective positions upon an accordion-plaited 
flounce and secured by machine-stitching. 

This flounce may be cut plain, if desired, and 
the centre-quilling omitted, and on the silk between 
the quillings diamond-shaped insets of lace may be 
placed. 

For wear with the smart tailor-made short skirt, 
especially when plaits fall from the yoke or waist- 
band, a plain, snugly fitted skirt of peau de soie or 
Louisine will be found most desirable, while the 
finish consists of a six-inch accordion-plaiting, 





ILLUSTRATION II, 


pinked at the Jower edge and attached to the skirt by silk- 
covered cord. This skirt should measure one inch shorter 
than the outside skirt. 

For misses and girls this skirt finish is very acceptable, 
for simplicity is the key-note of success in youthful apparel. 

Beautitul skirts are worn under the fashionable tea or 
house gown. The materials for their construction depend 
upon the outer garments, but soft fabrics, such as China 
silk, Persian lawn and mulls, are most satisfactory. Hand- 
work is an important feature in their make-up, and clus- 
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tered tucks, insets of lace and embellishments of hand em- 
broidery may be used advantayeously. A dainty flounce is 
constructed of row after row of Valenciennes insertion 
sewed firmly on the silk one ineh apart, while the edge is 
finished with five rows of matching lace, overlapping one 
another, and each row is made a little fuller until the last 
one is of considerable width. The material is trimmed 
away under the lace, and the 
flounce is attached to the 
skirt with a band of lace in- 
sertion with harmonizing rib- 
bon placed beneath. An 
extra flounce of silk with a 
narrow bias ruffle on the 
edge is placed under this 
decorated flounce. 

When embroidery is to be 
the embellishment, a pretty 
device is to finish the bottom 





ILLUSTRATION III. 





ILLUSTRATION IV, ILLUSTRATION V. 


of the flounce with embroidered scollops that fall over a 
ruffle of lace. Above the scollops, arranged in a diamond 
pattern, are almond-shaped designs worked in embroidery 
silk to match. 


THE BOTTOM FINISHING OF SKIRTS. 


So varied are the finishes for the bottom of skirts that it 
is a matter of wonderment where all the ideas originated. 
The most simple and the style most 
generally adopted for the tailor-made 
gown is the stitched facing. This may be 
placed on the inside or on the outside of 
the skirt, as preferred; if on the outside, 
it is often of contrasting material, but 
never of a different color. However, 
variety may be obtained by using a con- 
trasting colored sewing silk. A varia- 
tion is to use white sewing silk on black 
material. 

In placing the facings, when the ma- 
terial does not ravel, no allowance Is 
made for turning in the edges. The bot- 
tom of the skirt is turned up about half 


taken by hand to hold the edges of the V’s in place. The 
plain hem is shown at illustration IV. 

For skirts where trimmings and panels cover portions of 
the bottom finish of the skirt, it is well to have the parts 
that show stitched invisibly. This is done by finishing 
either the facing or the hem at the top by hand, using 
heavy sewing silk or buttonhole twist and catching lightly 
through several threads of the material so the stitch will 
not appear on the right side. This method is pictured at 
illustration V. 

Braids both narrow and wide form an important item in 
trimmings, and their wearing quality is quite as important 
as the smart appearance they give. 

Fashionable braids are in all widths, but just now pref- 
erence is given to the narrow ones, as they lend themselves 
more readily to shaped garnitures ; row after row of match- 
ing satin cord may be sewed closely together to form motifs 
or fancy trimmings. 

A simple mode is shown at illustration VI. where the 
braid runs around the bottom of the skirt in three straight 
rows. Above this are tworows of the braid arranged in 
upright points at intervals. <A final touch is given by a 
few threads of embroidery silk surmounting the points. 
This garniture is arranged before the facing is placed in 
position, which must be wide enough to back the trimming 
completely and is held in place by an invisible hem. 

In another design, soutache braid a trifle wider forms a 
graceful Greek pattern at the bottom of the skirt, while a 
motif of guipure wool lace heads the braid at properly 
spaced intervals. 

Overlapping flounces are both artistic and stylish, and 
when a little faultless embroidery is added, the effect is 
novel as well. The combination of two materials show otf 
the work to the best advantage, and a desirable method is 
given at illustration VII. 

More dressy effects are achieved when flounces are added 
in shaped effects from the hem downward, and for this 
style the best results are acquired when soft materials are 
chosen. Fora gown of pink crépe de Chine, for example, 
cut the flounce from cream-colored Brussels net covered with 
tiny frills of the net, each one bordered with the narrowest 
of satin ribbon shaded from the palest tint of pink at the 
top and gradually deepening to a rich crimson shade at the 





an inch and basted securely, and the fac- ILLUSTRATION VI. 


ing is placed evenly over this raw edge, 

in such a manner that the skirt does not 

extend below the facing. If the material is not very heavy, 
an extra thickness of cloth or cambric is sometimes inserted 
to add weight. The facing is now ready to stitch and may 
be done according to the maker’s fancy. ‘This method is 
clearly depicted at illustration ITT. 

Next to be considered is the plain hem. Care must 
be taken when the skirt is cut to allow sufficient material. A 
good plan is to run a basting thread at the proper length, 
for this will ensure evenness. Measure the material the re- 
quired width for the hem, turning in the upper edge. Some- 
times difficulty is experienced when the hem is of greater 
l fulness than the skirt, and this extra material is worked 
out by cutting away the goods in V’s arranged in such a 
manner as to meet. After the hem is stitched and pressed, 
if there isa tendency toward slipping, a few stitches are 
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foot. The frills are lightly 
tacked, here and_ there. 
This fluffy mass is headed 
by a row of Cluny lace 
motifs, intermingled with 
tiny pink ribbon rosebuds 
and green leaves. A nar- ILLUSTRATION VIII. 

row hem is placed by hand 

on the bottom of the flounce. 

When “1830” quillings are placed in groups, or fanciful 
arrangement, a satisfactory finish is acquired, by arranging 
a bias ruffle, finished at both edges and sewed on through 
the gathering. Loose tack stitches are placed at the lower 
edges to hold the fulness even. This method is shown at 
illustration VIII. 
















HE beautiful picture 
hat of plush that 
is soft and pliable 
and very like fur is 
perhaps the great- 
est novelty of the 
season in the millinery world. 
Other than a handsome ostrich 
plume no trimming is required. 

The woman who can indulge 
her tastes extravagantly will 
choose one of the new moleskin 
or sable toques, which in shape 
and general style are quite the 
smartest models shown. The 
wide, rolling brim is of the fur, 
while the top of the toque is 
formed of soft mousseline folds 
in the same or a slightly con- 
trasting shade of the same color ; 
at the side there is an aigrette 
or ostrich pompons, or, if in- 
tended for dressy wear, a rose 
or colored camellia. 

Almost too waxen in effect 
is the camellia toque (the blos- 
soms in their natural color) 
which is included in the most 
recent importations. Yellow 
and white, and mauve and 
white, are especially pleasing 
combinations for evening. 

Grapes in all stages of matu- 
rity are again popular, while 
plumes, the richest and most ef- 
fective of all trimmings, are 
more used than ever. 

One of the most charming 
floral trimmings is a cordon of 
tiny jacqueminot roses in a 
pinkish hue, strung very closely 
together and laid on the edge 
of the brim of a round hat of 
velvet or felt in the same or 
a harmonizing shade. Two 
chains are sometimes laid one 


STYLISH WINTER HATS 


upon the other, with the roses 
in different tints; if for ewening 
wear, there may be instead of 
jacqueminots a cordon of white 
and one of pink roses, but the 
Howers must be small and of 
equal size. 

There are few, if any, of the 
sharply upturned shapes that 
were shown among the Summer 
hats. The close-fitting turban, 
the toque and the round hat of 
sailor shaping are the accepted 
models for general wear. They 
are fashioned in fur, felt, che- 
nille and velvet, and ribbon ts 
an important trimming, with 
marabout or coque pompons or 
plumes. Evening hats are 
graced by drooping ostrich 
plumes and birds of Paradise. 

There is good style in the 
oval crown that is the feature of 
certain new hats. The brim, of 
moderate size, is usually rolled 
up on both sides, though variety 
is achieved by elongating the 


brim to correspond with the 
crown. An example of the 
former style is in white silk 
beaver, the brim faced with 


moleskin, which is carried over 
the edge and forms a two-inch 
band on the upper side. A 
band of 
encircles the oval crown, and 
two long white ostrich plumes, 
tipped with gray, fall back over 
the hair from the left side of 
the front. With this hat a scarf 
or necktie of moleskin is to be 
worn. Hat and necktie sets 
give the final smart touch on 
every tailor gown this season. 
To be well dressed one must 
have two or three fur or fur- 


1—WHITE CHENILLE, ERMINE AND WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES. 2--CASTOR-COLORED VELVET, WHITE FIBRE BRAID EDGING THE BRIM AND 


CROWN, CASTOR SATIN RIBBON AND WHITE TIPS. 


WHITE TULLE. 


S— WHITE FELT, WHITE StcK, SATIN-TAFFETA RIBBON AND WINGS. 


3— PURPLE VELVET FLOWERS AND RIBBON TO 
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MATCH. 
6— DARK RED BEAVER, SHADED RED FLOWERS. 
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4—-WHITE FIBRE LACE ANDO 
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trimmed hats, and a fur necktie 
or two—an ascot or a four-in- 
hand. Entire fur hats are not 
so novel as those in which fur 
is combined with jewelled em- 
broidery, tulle and, newest of 
all, cloth of gold. Women with 
bright hair and clear, colorless 
complexions will find the com- 
bination of cloth of gold, or 
cloth of silver, with scarlet or 
blue cloth or velvet and fur very 
becoming and will choose a hat, 
collar and possibly a muff, in 
which this combination is car- 
riecl out. 

A fur.hat of exceptional style 
is in box turban shape. The 
broad crown of dark mink is 
encircled by several standard 
bias folds of brown chiffon, 
and the rolled brim of mink is 
headed by a band of ermine. 
A Paradise plume in_ brown 
sweeping over the crown at the 
left side adds a softening touch 
to the fur. To accompany this 
hat there is a necktie of mink, 


with cream-tinted lace intro- 
duced, 

An admiral’s hat of black 
beaver has the brim bound 


with military gold lace, and two 
white ostrich tips are secured 
at the left side by a rosette of 
black velvet ribbon. A_ band 
of the ribbon encircles the 
crown, and a square buckle of 
French gold and cut steel is 
clirectly in front. 

A dressy hat of white beaver 
has a low, wide bell crown and 
Marie Stuart brim, the latter 
showing the insertion of a band 
of shirred white chiffon about 
an inch and a half wide. The 
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crown is banded with white 
satin ribbon, ombré-striped in 
salmon pink ; the ribbon is used 
also to cover the bandeau, and 
a white Amazon plume sweeps 
around the left side. 

Some of the season’s smartest 
hats are formed from Louisine 
braids, which are especially liked 
in white or in black, although 
they are attractive in colors, 
such as the light plum, brownish 
rose, pink and also delicate pink 
and blue. The dull-brown rose 
tint was chosen for a broad- 
brimmed hat of youthful shape, 
which was lined and edged with 
a double puffing of deeper brown 
velvet, and two ostrich plumes 


in which the brown shades 
blended provided the simple 
trimming. One plume was 


placed beneath the brim, the tip 
falling on the hair at the back, 
and the other almost encircled 
the low band. 

Toques and turbans made of 
iridescent breasts are worn with 
street toilettes shaped on severe 
tailor lines. An especially at- 
tractive walking hat was in 
shades of blue, running from 
the deepest royal to cadet, with 
gleams of brownish gold here 
and there. The same idea car- 
ried out in shades of green and 
blue, or red and brown, witha 
large bird to match placed on 
the crown, would be less severe. 

An imported model in walking 
shape was of white silky fur 
very like baby lamb and was 
trimmed with white fibre braid, 
a white kid belt and a white 
coque plume and pompon. The 
edge of the narrow, rolled-up 


1—WHITE VELVET, WHITE RIBBON AND MINK TAIL AROUND THE CROWN. 2—HELIOTROPE CHIFFON-VELVET, FLOWERS IN PALE HELIO. 


TROPE. S3—WHITE FELT, WHITE RIBBON 


LACE, TULLE AND PLUMES. 
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IN FANCY ARRANGEMENT. 4—BLACK VELVET, BLACK SATIN RIBBON, BLACK PLUME. 
6—CASTOR-COLORED FELT, VELVET IN A SHADE TO MATCH AND SAGE-GREEN RIBBON, SHADED TAN QUILL. 
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NEW EFFECTS IN MISSES’ HATS 


1--WHITE FELT, WHITE TAFFETA RIBBON; WHITE BREASTS AGAINST BRIM. 


brim was overlaid with the braid, and around the crown 
was a band of the braid over which the belt was arranged 
and fastened at the left side of the back, where one end 
was loose. The plume lay over the left side and was secured 
in front by the pompon. In castor velvet, with white braid 
and coque plume in white shading to palest tan, such a hat 
would be appropriate for wear with a tailor gown of cas- 
tor-colored cloth. 

The high crown comes as a relief from the plateau, but it 
is not becoming to every one. There is safety in conserva- 
tism in millinery, for the newest thing is prone to be 
extreme. The cavalier hat with high crown, broad brim 
and sweeping plumes is a picturesque creation, and it has 
many modifications. The brim may be rolled, turned up 
straight, slightly flared, or left to droop according to the 
requirements of the wearer, and there are innumerable ways 
to arrange the plumes. A hat of exceptional beauty, made 
of black velvet, has a long plume, formed by joining two 
together, which trails around the rather high crown and falls 
low on the shoulder at the left side of the back. 

In flowers, wistaria, a Summer favorite, comes glorified 
in velvet, and a lovely cream lace hat trimmed in palest 
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2-GOLDEN-BROWN 
MIROIR VELVET, SHADED-BROWN WINGS. 3—DARK-BLUE FELT, BLUE SATIN RIBBON AND QUILL. 4— 
GOBELIN-BLUE FELT, LIGHT-BLUE SATIN VELVET. 5—SEAL-BROWN TAFFETA PLAITING, BROWN VEL- 
VET RIBBON, BROWN AND:TAN QUILLS. 6—-WHITE FELT, WHITE BRAID, BROWN VELVET AND WINGS. 


lavender wistaria and deep purple velvet is one of the 
choicest of the season’s creations. 

Feather hats are having an unusual vogue, and they are a 
most fitting accompaniment to the tailor gown. A charming 
idea is to wear a flat stole-like collar made of feathers to 
match the hat. 
iridescent blues and greens, or peacock shades, though the 
Inglish pheasant and seagull are also used. These low, 
wide feather turbans are trimmed with folds and knots of 
velvet or satin, and raised at the back over a cache-peigne 
of ribbon velvet. 

A stylish tricorne hat made of brown zibeline arranged in 
folds to simulate tucks has a fold of brown velvet around 
the crown, a huge rosette of the velvet securing against the 
left side of the brim a fan-like aigrette that shades to palest 
mauve. This was intended to accompany a street costume 
of brown zibeline. 

A veil is almost as much a part of the costume as 
the hat, and it is an expensive detail, too. Dotted face 
veils are shown ‘n more elaborate designs than ever before. 
In some instances these veils are worn beneath the chiffon 
veil, and they fill the double purpose of enhancing the 
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THE NEW SCARF-VEIL, SHOWING THE VARIOUS ADJUSTMENTS. 





wearer’s looks and 
keeping the hair in 
place. There are 
heavy dotted ef- 
fects in_ chenille, 
which, while novel, 
are extremely mod- 
ish ; then, there are 
the finest and fil- 
miest of meshes, 
with and without 
velvet dots, for 
those who aim 
chiefly at becoming 
effects. Many wo- 
men adjust the veil 
over the hat and pick off the dots that fall upon the face. 

A becoming complexion veil that will find many advo- 
cates is a dotted or film veil apparently lined with a very 
delicate shade of pink tulle. White veils, with black 
dots, are becoming, but must be worn with a white hat. 

The newest of all veils is of chiffon blending in 
color with the costume. It is cut forty-six inches long 
and may be finished at the end with lace, fringe or tucks 
or simply hemmed. Its novelty consists in a little ring of 
wire to which one end of the chiffon is gathered; this is 
fastened on top of the hat, covering the trimming. The 
chiffon is cut to a distance through the centre, making it 
available for veil and scarf effect. Ordinarily the open- 
ing is at the back of the hat, and the ends are brought 
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around to the front 
and tied loosely or 
secured with a jew- 
elled pin at the 
left side. For au- 
tomobile wear the 
closed part of 
the veil is put at 
the back, and the 
entire veil is drawn 
more tightly, form- 
ing an automobile 
hat. Many effects 
can be obtained in 
these veils, and the 
woman who is 
clever will discover 
original ways of 
wearing them. 
There are hand- 
some lace veils 
forty-six inches 
long, but narrow, that are intended for draping on hats. 

Mourning veils also show variety, and there are many 
smart effects that are especially intended for young women. 
Chiffon veils, trimmed in bands of crape, are made in such 
styles and shapes as to be arranged on any hat. Even 
the widow’s veil has been made really becoming, and is 
draped over the bonnet in soft, graceful folds. A crape- 





bordered heavy Brussels net veil may be worn over the face. 
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DRAWN BY JULES GUERIN 


IN LOVERS’ 


(WILL SPRINGTIDE NEVER COME AGAIN?), 
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WINTER IN LOVERS’ LANE 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


AND NOT A FOOTFALL WAKES THE HUSH 
WHEN THE FAINT SILVER OF THE MOON 


LANE ‘TIS WINTER NOW 


AND NOT A BIRD FROM ANY BOUGH 
VOICES THE OLD DIVINE REFRAIN. 


THE PATH THAT GLEAMED WITH GREEN AND GOLD 
SHOWS STAR ON EVANESCENT STAR— 

PALE FRAGILE BLOSSOMS OF THE COLD 
WHITER THAN JUNE'S WHITE LILIES ARE. 


AH, WAIT TILL APRIL'S 


GLINTS O'ER THE COVERT WHENCE THE THRUSH 
SPILLED, SUMMER-LONG,. ITS JOCUND TUNE. 


THOSE TREMULOUS TRYSTINGS, ARE THEY DONE,— 
THE MEETING JOY. THE PARTING PAIN? 

WILL HEARTS NO MORE BE WOOED AND WON 
IN MEMORY-HAUNTED LOVERS’ LANE? 


BUGLE-CALL 


RINGS, RICH WITH RAPTURE, UP THE GLEN, 
TILL MAY ONCE MORE HER FLOWERY THRALL 
WEAVES AMOROUSLY—AND THEN—AND THEN! 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE FROM THE ONLY PHOTOGRAPHS THAT WERE EVER MADE OF THE OPERA 
AND NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 


ARSIFAL, the last of Wagner’s music dramas, 
seems to be the dream of a mystic, a visionary 
groper after some system of ethics which might 
be expounded through the medium of the theatre. 
It is a pictorial sermon, couched in poetic lan- 
guage, yet it teaches no definite lesson. It simply 
calls up out of the past a conception of sin, its 
punishment and its absolution. The whole atmos- 
phere of the drama is medieval, and from medix- 
val literature Wagner obtained the material for it. 

While collecting the material for Zannhduser 
he read the Parstval of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, the Minnesinger, and that led him to read 
also the Perceval the Gaul of Chrétien des Troyes. 

These two poems form the basis of the book of Parsifal, 

but Wagner made certain characteristic changes in the 

legend to suit his own ideas of ethics and dramatic effect. 

The story as told in the drama is this: 

Upon a mountain in the Castle of Monsalvat is preserved 
the Holy Grail, the sacred vessel in which Joseph of Arima- 
thea caught the blood of the Saviour upon the cross. This 
cup is guarded by the Knights of the Grail, whose chief is 
Amfortas. In the valley dwells Klingsor, the magician, who, 
because of his sinful life, has been refused admission to the 
band of knights. He therefore seeks to destroy them by 
temptation. He has a magic garden, whose most potent 
attraction is a bevy of beautiful women. Amfortas once 
yielded to the blandishments of one of these, and the sacred 
lance, with which Christ was wounded on the cross and 
which was in his keeping, was taken from him. Further- 
more, he was wounded with it, and only the touch of the 
lance can cure that wound. Now the lance is in the posses- 
sion of Klingsor. 

These preliminary facts are made known in the first 
scene in the conversation of Gurnemanz, an old knight, and 
some young esquires, who are at the shore of a lake to pre- 
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pare a bath for the suffering Amfortas. To them comes 
Kundry, a weird and inexplicable creature, who is sometimes 
under the spell of Klingsor and then works for the ruin of 
the Grail knights, and at others is free, when she devotes 
herself to their service. At the moment she is free and 
comes with balsam for the king. Gurnemanz, however, tells 
us that only a “sinless fool, enlightened by pity,” can effect 
a real cure. At this moment Parsifal appears. He has 
just shot a swan, for which he is reproached by Gurnemanz, 
for swans are sacred here. The old knight questions Parsi- 
fal, who knows not even his own name. Kundry mysteri- 
ously knows that Parsifal’s mother is dead and says so, 
whereupon he attacks her, but is restrained by Gurnemanz. 
Kundry sinks into sleep; a spell of Klingsor has fallen upon 
her. 

Gurnemanz, surmising that Parsifal is the “sinless fool” 
for whom they have been waiting, takes him to Monsalvat, 
where he witnesses the ceremony of the unveiling of the 
Grail and the celebration of the Last Supper by the knights. 
Parsifal stands stupid through it all, and at the end Gurne- 
manz, bitterly disappointed, casts him out of the hall, saying : 


“Letting in future swans alone, 
Go seek thee, thou gander, a goose.” 


The second Act shows the chamber of Klingsor, who 
knows that Parsifal is approaching and is preparing his 
destruction. He summons Kundry, and she appears appa- 
rently still wrapped in the mysterious sleep of the first Act. 
He orders her to tempt Parsifal, and though she struggles 
she is compelled to yield, for she is not spotless herself and 
is consequently under the magician’s power. The scene 
changes to the magic garden, whither Parsifal has wan- 
dered. The seductive damsels of the place ply him with 
all their witcheries, but the “sinless fool’? knows not what 
they mean. 


Kundry calls him by his name. It is the first time he 


Ee 





in the Forest near the 
Grail Castle, 


Scene 


has heard it. She appears 
to him as a_ wonderfully 
beautiful woman and tells 
him the story of his life, his 
mother’s suffering and death, 
and, bidding him learn the 
mystery of love, prints upon 
his lips a long kiss. But the 
result is not what she sought. 
The fool is suddenly enlight- 
ened through pity for his 
mother, and he springs up, 
crying, ‘“Amfortas! The 
wound, the wound!” He 
bids the sorceress begone, 
and she her rage reveals 
that it was Klingsor who in- 
flicted the incurable wound 
with the sacred spear. Kling- 
sor comes to the aid of his 
vassal and hurls the sacred 
spear at Parsifal. The 
weapon pauses miraculously, 
whereupon he seizes it and 
makes with it the sign of the 
cross. The castle and the 
temptresses disappear. 
Many years clapse before 
the third Act, which shows 
(;urnemanz, now very. old, 
living ina hermit’s hut at the edge of a forest. 
Friday, and Kundry, now in the garb of a penitent, comes 
to serve once more. Presently Parsifal, clad in black armor 
with visor closed, and bearing the s caered spear, arrives, and 
Gurnemanz recognizes him. Parsifal tells the aged knight 
that now he has only one wish; namely, to return to Mon- 
salvat and heal Amfortas. (;:urnemanz relates how Am- 
fortas, hoping to gain release through death, no longer 
unveils the Holy Grail, and, therefore, unsustained by its 
comforting power, is wasting away. Parsifal is so moved 
that he almost faints. Kundry brings water with which she 
bathes his feet. Gurnemanz baptizes Parsifal, who in turn 
baptizes Kundry, bidding her put faith in the’Redcemer. 
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The Bearer of the Grail 
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Opening of the First Act 


Gurnemanz, Parsifal and 
Kundry proceed to the castle, 
the scene moving in a pan- 
orama descriptive music 
as they go. There they find 
the knights making one more 
agonized appe sal to Amfortas 
to uncover the Grail, while 
he bares his wound and Im- 
plores them to plunge their 
swords into it. Parsifal sol- 
emnly declares that one 
weapon will suffice, and, 
touching the wound with the 
sacred spear, bids Amfortas 
be whole and forgiven. He 
announces the identity of 
the spear, upon which all 
gaze with rapture. Parsifal 
is recognized as the new 
king of the Grail, which he 
uncovers and swings slowly 
before the knights. Kundry 
finds freedom from sin in 
death, while Gurnemanz and 
Amfortas kneel in homage 
to Parsifal, and voices from 
the dome above sing: “O 
heavenly mercy’s marvel, re- 
demption to the Redeemer.” 

It is not necessary to comment upon the extraordinary 
nature of this drama. The close association of the nature 
and office of Parsifal in the latter part of the work with 
those of the Saviour will impress itself on the mind of the 
most casual observer and will lead him to wonder in what 
atmosphere such a drama may be performed without irrev- 
erence. Neither is it necessary to point out how Wagner 
adopted features first from one version of the old legend 
and then from another, sometimes welding the thoughts of 
two authorities into a new structure. The dramatic version 
is entirely Wagner's. It will be sufficient to ask the reader 
to note that in the original poems the temptation in the 
garden was not undergone by | Parsifal but by another 
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Panoramic Change during 
which Gurnemanz is seen 


knight, not directly con. 
nected with this story, and 
that the character of Kun- 
dry is wholly the creation 
of Wagner. He has caught 
suggestions from two female 
characters in Wolfram’s epic 
and has made of them a 
wholly new person. The 
salvation of Kundry comes 
through the successful resist- 
ance of her temptation by 
one of the righteous. That 
is a purely Wagnerian idea. 
In Parsifal himself the com- 
plete innocence and the com- 
passionate nature, readily 
awakened to pity, are the 
ideas of the poet composer. 
Enlightenment by pity is one 
of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the ethics of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, the German 
philosopher, whose influence 
operated notably on Wag- 
ner’s art. 

The musical plan of Par- 
sifal is one of great beauty 
and power. ‘he speech ot 
the characters is, of course, 
carried on in the declamatory 
recitative of the later Wagnerian dramas, familiar to admirers 
of “Der Ring des Nibelungen.” The orchestral score is 
compounded of a number of representative themes, each 
having its special significance, and all woven together in an 
instrumental fabric of marvellous opulence and variety. In 
this work, perhaps, more than in any other by this master 
must the hearer rely on the eloquence of the orchestra and 
the testimony of his eyes for the purely sensuous beauties 
of the work. There is little but recitative in the voice 
parts. 

The first Act is almost entirely devoted to an exposition 
of the fundamental themes of the score. We become 
acquainted with the musical representations of the Grail 
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The Repentant Kundry 
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conducting Parsifal to 
the Castile of the Grail 


and its realm, the suffering 
of Amfortas, the services of 
Kundry both good and evil, 
the personality of the “sin- 
less fool,’ the worship of the 
Grail and the ceremony of 
the Last Supper. The music 
is intensely serious, solemn, 
and, in so far as it relates to 
Amfortas, pathetic and even 
tragic. 

With the second Act we 
are ushered into a new 
realm, and the character of 
the music changes entirely. 
Much of the Act is freely 
written ballet music of a 
highly colored descriptive 
sort, with every tonal sugges- 
tion of the witcheries of the - 
magic garden and the super- 
natural seductiveness of the 
transformed Kundry. This 
music, which is written with 
a superb technical master- 
ship, should prove to be the 
most popular part of the 
score with those to whom 
sound appeais rather than 
sense. It has plenty of sense, 
but it is outwardly ravishing, 
while the other music of the drama makes a sterner appeal 
to the intellect and to the deeper emotions. 

With the third Act we come to the sweetly solemn music 
of Good Friday, and with the return to the Castle of the 
Grail we hear once more the fundamental themes of the 
drama with which the climax of the work is reached. 
The intelligent listener to Parsifal should have no difficulty 
in identifying the musical ideas associated with the Last 
Supper, the Grail, Faith, the suffering of Amfortas, the 
promise (of the advent of the “sinless fool”), Kundry, 
Klingsor, Parsifal and Good Friday. With these in his 
mind he will never be at a loss for Wagner’s meaning in 
this rich and complex score. 
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The Stronghold of Klingsor the Magician 


The First Performance 
at Bayreuth 


WAS present at the 

first performance of 

Parsifal at Bayreuth, 

in July, 1S82, and have 
never ceased to congratulate 
myself that I assisted at that 
historic event, if only as one 
of the audience. It was Wag- 
ner’s last work and also the 
last production which he per- 
sonally superintended, for he 
died in Venice early the fol- 
lowing year. 

The day I reached Bay- 
“reuth there was a dress re- 
hearsal of Parsifal. Only a 
few of the elect were to be 
admitted—* Frau Cosima,” 
Liszt, Siegfried Wagner, then 
a mere lad, and the singers 
who were to alternate in the 
casts. During the afternoon, 
however, a friend and I 
strolled up the hill to the ugly 
Wagner Theatre, and, trying 
one of the outer doors and 
finding it unlocked, pushed it open, walked in and closed it 
avain behind us. We were in the dim, gray hight of the 
lobby. We stepped along this to stairs leading to one of 
the sections of the amphitheatre, but the door at the head 
of this was locked. However, even from this point, and, 
indeed, while we still had been in the lobby, we heard gusts 
of the music, which was familiar to us from the piano score. 
Being, furthermore, familiar with the libretto, we were able 
to follow the action in our minds and to imagine, as snatches 
of the music reached our ears, what was going on behind 
the footlights. Naturally, the part of the score we heard 
most distinctly were the passages which accompany the 
moving panorama in the first Act, when Gurnemanz con- 


Kundry in the Magic Flower Scene 





Opening of the Second Act 


Some Reminiscences 


by Gustav Kobbé 


ducts Parsifal to the castle 
of the Holy Grail; and also 
the superb finale of the Act. 
We did not remain longer 
than this. To attend a dress 
rehearsal under such circum- 
stances was doing it ‘just 
for the fun of the thing,” for 
we hardly could derive an 
impression of the work itself. 
Undoubtedly, however, my 
friend and myself were the 
first Americans to heara note 
of Parsifal sung with the 
orchestra, or to hear a note 
of it from inside the Wagner 
Theatre; and, | believe, we 
were the first among the 
whole public to have these 
experiences. 

That evening Wagner gave 
a banquet to his singers in 
one of the restaurants near 
the theatre. The major por- 
tion of the restaurant floor 
was raised, and on the lower 
floor space was the table for Wagner and his guests. Any 
one who could pay for the privilege could obtain a seat and 
dinner at one of the tables on the raised space and from 
there watch the celebrities in the pit. Wagner’s entrance 
upon the scene was highly theatrical. All the singers and 
a few other guests, like the Mayor of Bayreuth and Feustel, 
the banker, had been seated, and Liszt, “ Frau Cosima ” 
and Siegfried Wagner were in their places, when the door 
shot open and in shot Wagner. It was as well calculated 
as the entrance of the star ina play. I was familiar with 
Wagner’s face only from photographs, in which I always 
had been struck by his massive brow, and from this I had 
formed an idea that he was a large man. Imagine my dis- 
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Scene in the Magic Garden 


appointment when I saw a 
little dandy, immaculately 
clad. The spick-and-span light 
tan overcoat and the spotless 
gray trousers flash before 
my eyes now, as I see their 
wearer’s quick, mincing steps 
while he hastens toward the 
table. On his way to his seat 
Wagner stopped and chatted 
a few moments with this one 
and that one, and once he 
turned and waved his hat 
toward us of the upper tier, 
while he exclaimed in a some- 
what sneering tone: “ La 
ast ja auch das Publikum /” 
(Hello! There is the public!) 

The restaurant keeper saw 
to it that his paying guests 
had their money’s worth, for 
he had arranged that Wav 
ner, Liszt and “ Frau Cosi- 
ma” were to sit facing us. 
In Wagner’s case this really 
would not have been neces- 
sary, for it seemed impos- 
sible for him to remain seated 
more than a few minutes at ; 
a time, and he was jumping 
up and down and running 
about the table all through the banquet. Once with one of 
the women guests on his arm, he came up the stairs where 
we were sitting, and every one rose, just as boys and girls 
do when a head-master comes into aclass room. He walked 
rapidly through the aisles of tables—not so rapidly, how- 
ever, that several women did not try to hold to His other 
arm, notwithstanding his efforts to shake them off. 

The next afternoon, as brass instruments sounded from 
in front of the theatre one of the motives from Parsizsal, 
a signal calling the faithful to worship —or to the perform- 
ance, which was the same thing—lI again entered the 
theatre, not, however, to remain in the lobby, but to occupy 
a seat in the auditorium about six rows from the stage. 
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Kundry tempts Parsifal 
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The Flower Girls surround Parsifal 


The Wagner Theatre has 
heen described over and over 
again. I need only say that 
the amphitheatre shape of 
the auditorium was most prac- 
tical. Its division into sec- 
tions, each section reached by 
a separate stairway from the 
lobby, made the seats easy of 
access; and all seats in the 
house seemed equally good. 
The boxes, occupied by 
“Frau Cosima,” Liszt, Sieg- 
fried and a few friends, were 
above the top row of seats. 

In the performance there 
were some exquisite moments 
and some disappointing ones. 
lt seems to me that just as 
Wagner understood best how 
to create an “atmosphere” 
in his librettos and scores, all 
those concerned in the per- 
formance were, in their sing- 
ing, acting and stage busi- 
ness, at their best when it 
came to these scenes of *at- 
mosphere.” Nothing more 
beautiful has becn seen on 
the musical stage than the 
opening of the first Act.which 
shows the forest of the Holy Grail in the early morning light. 
The effect of daylight just after dawn was beautifully repro- 
duced, and the peacefulness of the scene was enhanced by 
the pose of the sturdy Gurnemanz and the two pretty Pages, 
still asleep under the spreading branches of a noble tree. 
The ethereal strains of the Vorspzel prepare one for precisely 
such a scene, and the music which accompanies it breathes 
peace and purity. When, after awakening, Gurnemanz and 
the Pages kneel in prayer, the tableau is complete. 

The other scene of “ atmosphere ” which was cerried out 
with equal charm was the so-called “Good Friday Spell” 
in the last Act, when the repentant Kundry washes Parsi- 
fal’s feet. Here again the light effects perfectly reproduced 
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in the Forest surround- 
Grail 


Again 
ing the Castle of the 


the air and sunshine of an 
exquisite day in Spring. A 
promise of saivation seemed 
to permeate everything. 

I thought the moving pan 
orama in the first Act, when 
Gurnemanz conducts Parsi- 
fal to the Grail castle well 
carried out. It was heralded 
as a great novelty, but the 
etfect of giving people the 
appearance of walking in one 
direction by moving a scene 
behind them in the other, is 
as old as it is obvious. In 
fact, little, if anything, has 
been accomplished at Bay- 
reuth in the line of mechani- 
cal and scenic effect that had 
not long before been done as 
well or better in spectacular 
productions and especially in 
English pantomime. What 
Bayreuth accomplished was 
the placing of musical stage 
works on the same footing as 
drama and spectacle in re- 
gard to stage setting, so that 
“any old thing” ceased to 
be good enough for opera. 
From this point of view, and this only, the Bayreuth stage 
settings were novel. 

The “nave of the first Act, which began at this point, was 
one of the triumphs of the performance, as it is of the work 
itself. Musically and dramatically it is solidly, yet beauti- 
fully, built up. It is too late a day for minute description 
or an analysis of Parsifa/, but it hardly will be considered 
superfluous to say that this scene is one of Wagner's 
greatest achievements. From the first tolling of the bells, 
which of itself makes a stately motive and at once gives the 
key to the whole solemn scene, there is not a bar that is out 
of place, not a choral or solo phrase which does not fit in 
with the development of the action. Visually, also, the scene 
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The Good Friday Spell—Kundry, Gurnemanz and Parsifal 
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Gurnemanz hoping for 
Parsifal’s Return—Act lil. 


appeals to the sense of im- 
mensity. In the background 
it seems to extend through 
endless colonnades, and 
above there is a vast dome. 
The score might be called 
architectural—the sunken or- 
chestra, the cellar; the sing- 
ing on the stage, the main 


Hoor: the voices in the dome, 
the attic. The spiritual har- 
monies that floated down 
from this dome, where a bo; 
choir was stationed out of 
sight, were most exquisite, 
and although the scene is 


nothing less than the cele- 
bration of the Last Supper 
by the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, the surroundings are 
so churchlike and the whole 
treatment so reverential, that 
| never have heard the episode 
criticized as sacrilegious. 
Much was expected of the 
so-called Magic Flower (:ar- 
den in the second Act, but, to 
be frank, it was disappoint- 
ing. The stage was a mass of 
garish cslors. It was not the 
place in which one should expect an innocent knight to be 
overcome by the charms of an enchantress—unless he wore 
blue glasses. The Flower Girls, who sing the languorous 
waltz, one of the most melodious passages in Wagner’s later 
works, were pretty and their terpsichorean steps and poses 
graceful, but their costumes were as garish as the scenery. 
There were three Kundrys—Materna, Brandt and Mal- 
ten—but as Materna appeared in the premiere, to her the 
creation of the réle is justly credited. She was wild and 
impetuous in the first Act, yet tender, too, in the scene in 
which she ofters balsam for Amfortas’s wound; and in the 
last Act pathetically penitent. Nothing could be more appeal- 
ing to the tenderest chords in human nature than the scene in 
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In the Castle of the Holy Gral!— 


the last Act when she kneels 
before Parsifal, who has just 
returned from his long wan- 
dering, and washes his feet, 
while the aged Gurnemanz 
raises his hands in blessing. 

Winckelmann was excel- 
lent in the title réle—a trifle 
heavy, perhaps, but with a 
fresh voice, and simple and 
innocent enough looking. If 
the réle of Amfortas, who, 
like Wotan, is weak instead 
of pathetic, could have been 
made dramatically and voc- 
ally interesting, Reichmann, 
with his fine voice and pre- 
sence would have done so. 
The glory of the perform- 
ance, however, was the Gur- 
nemanz of Scaria. I never 
expect to see on the musical 
stage a more perfect repre- 
sentation from every point 
of view than Scaria gave of 
this fine character. 

But among the most inter- 
esting episodes in the per- 
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The Celebration of the Last Supper 


applause. Consequently, after 
the second Act, not a hand 
was raised; and after the 
third, the audience quietly 
began to leave the house. 
At this Wagner popped be- 
fore the curtain and again 
began scolding the audience 
saying that as the perform- 
ance was over there now 
was no longer any question 
of Stimung and that they 
should be ashamed of them- 
selves not to let the singers 
know what they thought of 
their efforts. Straightway 
the audience applauded, and 
there was any number of cur- 
tain calls. People were nei- 
ther angry nor amused, but 
accepted their two scoldings 
as if they were at school and 
were being berated by the 
schoolmaster. 

Among those most in evi- 
dence at Bayreuth was Liszt. 
He was frequently to be seen 
walking through the streets, 


formance, to me, were those At the Foot of the Altar accompanied by his pupil 


furnished by Wagner himsel!. 
Soon after the beginning of 
the first Act I saw against a set rock in one of the wings to 
the left of the stage what seemed like a protuberance, and 
looking more closely I made out Wagner’s features. Evi- 
dently in order to observe the singers and also to note the 
effect of the work upon the public (which he affected so to 
despise) he had ventured a little too far out from the wings, 
and he remained there quite a while before he drew back. 
When the curtains closed on the first Act, the audience 
burst into enthusiastic applause. Thereupon Wagner ap- 
peared and gave this same audience, which he had been 
watching from the wings, a round scolding, saying this was 
not a theatrical performance and that they should be ashamed 
of themselves for breaking the artistic mood (S/ewmune) by 
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Eugene d’Albert, who is now 
a famous pianist. 
The lad, being very poor, wore his teacher’s cast-off clothes. 
Liszt was very tall and habitually dressed in a long, black 
frock coat and trousers. D*Albert was very small, with the 
result that, when he got his diminutive figure into Liszt's 
clothes, he walked about with coat-tails almost dragging on 
the ground and trousers gathered about his instep in folds. 
That opera, at least when Wagner is performed, no longer 
is a frivolous function, but a serious artistic event, Is due to 
the influence of Bayreuth and, in America especially, to its 
influence upon the many American pilgrims that have gath- 
ered within the walls of the theatre which, from the hillside, 
overlooks the picturesque Franconian town. How glad | 
am that I was one of these pilgrims on July 26, 1882. 
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cA Story of Ambitions Realized 
By Agnes Uurbridge ~> 


WILL NOT ATTEMPT to give the speeches: 
the welcome by a resident club woman, the 
response by the national vice-president, of 
silver speech, the greeting by the Mayor, the 
eloquent words of the Governor, the more 
serious ones of the college professor, but they 
all went to make up a draught of intoxicating 
sweetness to the woman who loves public 
recognition. And I sat entranced through it 
all, like a woman who has entered another 
I remembered, as one will suddenly recall irrelevant 





world. 
things, the night I had first put on an evening bodice, and 
sat alone by my fireside, hungering for a broader life. And 
again I whispered to my secret soul: 

“ This—/Azs is what I was meant for. This is a woman’s 
real life.” 

Finally came the end of it all—the music, the speeches, 


the adulation, the intellectual intoxication. The great 
crowd rustled and swayed and broke up amid hand-clap- 
ping and applause. 

«“ And the color question has not come up yet,” remarked 
a woman in the next aisle, leaning across to Mrs. Parsons 
and the State president, who smiled back inscrutably and 
said nothing. But a moment later the president of the Nota 
Benes whispered to me. 

“ Don’t tell her; but the Mormon lady has withdrawn her 
claims.” 

“ And the colored club?” I asked. 

“ Declare they will never give up,” she whispered back. 
‘ Insist that they stand for a principle, and that their posi- 
tion is one that affects the whole race.” 

“Do you blame them?” I asked. 

6 Sh-sh-sh,” she answered quickly. “ Don’t say it. Wait 
and see how the majority looks at it. That’s the safest way. 
Of course,” she added, “if you come to a question of right 
and wrong e 

Somebody elbowed her from the other side, and she 
turned to answer a question. And that was as near as I 
came to the actual views of Mrs. Theodore Parsons on this 
subject. 

After that there were meetings and “overflows” and 
trips to parks and trolley-rides and carriage drives and 
luncheons and receptions and entertainments. Three ses- 
sions a day were crowded with fair delegates, in spite of 
the more festive affairs sandwiched everywhere between, 
and I attended them all. Is it any wonder that I lost my 
head? 

At the beginning of each session every newspaper reporter 








* This story began in the October number. 


was at her position with sharpened pencil, eager for a story 
on the colored delegate. But so skilfully did the president- 
general (rightly named) guide her ship of parliamentary state 
that the question never came up on the floor. Indeed, a 
a casual visitor, could she have been entirely eliminated 
from all outside gatherings, would never have guessed from 
the placid business sessions that a great issue was seething 
there. 


Minnie Morrison managed to elicit from me every par- . 


ticle of gossip I] heard outside, but she was wise enough 
not to be seen with me, and as she phrased it, never “gave 
me away,” so that I came and went with a moderately clear 
conscience, having learned a few lessons in the art of con- 
cealment. 

‘Isn’t Mrs. Tompkins-Smith the greatest club president 
that ever lived?” asked Mrs. Parsons of Mrs. Quincy 
Palgrave one noon at the table. “See how skilfully she 
glides over any point where controversy might creep in. 
Tell #ze a woman has not sufficient tact to manage a great 
convention. Why, she’s wonderful!” 

“ Yes,” responded Mrs. Palgrave. “ The Northern women 
are just burning to get that one question before the Conven- 
tion. From my seat in the boxes it is no end of fun to 
watch them.” 

«“ And so are the Southerners,” retorted Mrs. Parsons. 
“But they won’t succeed. We sit here and listen to re- 
ports of club work in Montana and Oregon and New 
Hampshire and Texas just as if we had no further excite- 
ment in life.” 

“© Say, rather,” I broke in, “ you listen to ¢#e report of club- 
work. It is always one and the same thing, whatever State 
it hails from. Nine women read it this morning, and the 
tenth when I came away had just got to: ‘The club, asa 
factor in women’s existence has come to stay. Looking back, 
on the work of the past year, we are filled with both hope 
and regret; hope that the future will lead us on to still 
greater progress in our chosen lines of duty, and regret that 
we have not better improved the wonderful opportunitics 
which have fallen to our lot in the past. We have come to 
realize the truth of the poet’s lines, “A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing,” and we mean to press boldly on until we 
can point to our garnered sheaves and say: “ Behold the 
child of our labors.” ’” 

Both ladies laughed. 

‘“ Be careful how and where you say that,” added Mrs. 
Palgrave. “You'd be torn limb from limb if you quoted 
that publicly.” 

“But to return to our mutton, do you notice,” Mrs. 
Palgrave turned back to Mrs. Parsons, “another thing? 
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WHEN THE SESSION WAS OVER I WAS ACCOSTED BY HALF THE WOMEN IN THE HALL. SOME DISAGREED 
WITH ME AND WANTED TO ARGUE THE MATTER OUT WITH ME. PRIVATELY, A THING I HAD NO IDEA OF 
DOING: BUT THE MAJORITY COMPLIMENTED ME, AND! BEGAN TO FEEL MYSELF ON A PEDESTAL.— Page 70. 
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You’ve heard that woman from Wyoming move the pre- 
vious question when any sign of a discussion appears on the 
floor?” 

“Oh, everybody is talking about that,’ I put in. 
newspapers, too, are making game of it.” 

¥¢ Well, just you watch the artful Mrs. Tompkins-Smith,” 
Mrs. Palgrave went on, “and you'll see that her handker- 
chief goes up to her left cheek just before Madam Wyoming 
ets in her parliamentary stop-gag.” 

Mrs. Parsons's eyebrows lifted in a peculiar way she had. 
She was one of those women who hate to be second in the 
acquirement of an interesting fact. 

* Do you mind calling at the office to sce if there are any 
letters for me?” she asked, turning toward me. 

I went cheerfully enough, wondering what she had to say 
that I was not to hear. 

There were no letters for Mrs. Theodore Parsons. But 
there was one for me. It bore my own monogram: I had 
not yet acquired a crest. I opened it and read: 


“The 


“TEAR JACKIE: 


“7 think you tzeoudld he wise if vou came straight heme. 
foe was positively savage when he got your lelegram 
VMondayv night. [le has scarcely spoken stuce—at least not 
inthis house; though, ax for that, he has staid here only 
one night since you lett. He looks like a thunder-cloud, 
and Lidare not speak your name. Cawt vou drop every: 
thing and come back 2? Get someone else to read your paper, 
and say you hive been called suddenly home. Joe tsa good 
husband, kind when he is not crossed, and a liberal pro- 


wader. You cannot afford te carry things too far. Lshall 
look for you heme, 
“ Sour affectionate 
~ “ MOTHER.” 


IT read the letter with consternation and went up to my 
room to think it over. As I opened the door, a telegraph 
envelope showed where it had been tucked through. I tore 
it open and read: 


“Mrs. J. HENNING, OMAHA: 


“Thave gone tothe Palmer Mouse te live until vou come 
home to stay, AN return when vou sign com pact e@ing 


up clubs.” 
2) 


* Jok, 

A messenger rapped on my door. 

“ Mrs. Parsons says she is waiting for you,” said the maid. 
« And will you come at once?” 

For I was to read the paper on © The Club Woman’s 
Ideal” that very afternoon. 

The woman who sits ona platform ata public meeting for 
the first time undergoes-a peculiar exhilaration. The rows 
upon rows of faces, a curious sense of isolation, with the 
consciousness of being in the public eye, combine to produce 
a psychological change in the woman, lifting her out of her- 
self into a rarer atmosphere of calm or throwing her into the 
terrible alternative of staye-fright. I cannot remember that 
I was ever afraid of anything, and so I fell under the spell 
of the first condition. I forget my perplexities, forgot my 
home and my babies, forgot my irate husband and his tele- 
gram; I saw only a packed auditorium fluttering with fans 
and flowers and dainty gowns and bonnets; I saw only the 
stimulating sea of sweet faces and heard only the hum of a 
thousand women’s voices. My senses were never more keen 
than when the chairman of the afternoon rapped for order 
and I saw the fluttering warden before me settle into silence 
as with the subsidence of a wooing wind. 

It was with the utmost complacence that 1 responded to 
the chairman’s introduction of me, half-way down the pro- 
gramme. [ had been well advertised, thanks to Minnie 
Morrison’s friendship and knowledge of what she termed the 
“ropes.” IT was becomingly gowned, too, and knew I need 
not fear the batteries of critical eyes before me, and, what 
was more, I knew | had a brilliant paper. I recalled what a 
bright writer has said: “ Somebody else may write a paper 
and you may read it; you may write a paper and somebody 


else may read ity bat if you both write and read a paper, 
then you g7ve a paper.” No one in all that great audicnce 
knew that Iwas not to give my paper; and it was a bril- 
liant one. 


“Phe club woman of the future, the ideal club woman,” 
I began, “ will have nothing to do with her house except 
to let herself out in the morning and into it again at night 
with her own latch-key ’"—I could feel my audience gasp 
and tighten and brace itself. “ The idea that home is 
sacred because the dinner is cooked there should be ex- 
ploded, and will be some day. Home is sacred only be- 
cause love and congentality and real companionship are 
there. The club woman's ideal home will be one where 
she is as free as the man who calls himself the head of it. 
Iler food will be prepared by specialists, and her house- 
hold drudgery will be done by trained assistants. A whole 
street will be cared for by one set of servants who know 
their business ; and the consequence will be that the cost 
of living will be reduced two-thirds, time will be econo- 
mized and self-reliance and individualism will be truly 
developed. Man idealizes his home under present con- 
ditions, but put him into it and make him stay there a 
whole week, as many women must under present condi- 
tions, and he will be the maddest and most unreasonable 
creature that walks the earth. Yet he believes with all 
his medieval soul that home is the only place for women.” 


From this I went on to prate of the time when woman 
should be wholly emancipated ; when she should stand side 
by side with man in the industrial and financial world, still 
retaining her womanly qualities and feminine charm. 

Miss Morrison had given utterance to her most ultra views 
on the woman question, and I could feel my audience chafe 
and rustle under them. But I read calmly on to the end, fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. When I sat down there 
was vigorous hand-clapping—and far away in the gallery a 
faint, sibilant hiss. I had dropped a bomb in the peaceful 
camp, and an explosion was imminent. 

But the chairman was wise and knew how to keep her audi- 
ence well in hand. A discussion of my paper was down on 
the programme, but the woman who was to lead it was absent. 
To my surprise and discomfiture, Mrs. Henry, of Chicago, 
was called upon to fill the place of the absent one. 

“ After the very clever paper we have just listened to,” she 
began, “with its suggestive ideas, one scarcely knows where 
to begin to differ with the last speaker. But it seems to me 
that as a body we must go more into practicalities and less 
into glittering generalities. What we want at this stage of 
the club movement is for the American woman to have more 
courage, to live according to her means and up to her own 
convictions ; to be honest with herself and to do only those 
things which are really worth while. This is an age when 
there are so many beautiful ideals, so many lovely things to 
do and to see, that we must make sure we know which are 
the right ones. This is not the time for the American club 
woman to be untrue to herself or to the demands upon her. 
If she has only her own life to consider, apart from all other 
outside interests, if she is no longer to play the réle of wife 
and mother, if she has evolved some way to run this world 
that is a general improvement upon the plan of the Creator 
who destined her primarily for the position of mother of races 
of men, why, then, the last paper opens to us some very im- 
portant and pertinent suggestions. But so long as we are 
women who have other lives dependent upon us for happt- 
ness, for courage, for comfort, for help, why, it seems to me 
that this is the time to give ourselves pause; to ask seriously 
if this can be the highest ideal for club women that can be 
evolved.” 

She said much more in the same strain, and she, too, was 
heartily cheered ; for audiences, no matter what their sex, can 
be depended to cheer at all well-rounded sentences. But [, 
heedless creature that 1 had been, felt my house of cards 
tumbling around me. For I had not then learned how to 
argue and to take argument in return, which last is as great 
an accomplishment as women may hope to learn. 

When the session was over, | was accosted by half the 
women in the hall. Some disagreed with me and wanted to 
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ONCE MORE THE GOLDEN APPLE OF TEMPTAT:ON WAS TOO MUCH FOR ME.—FPane 72. 


argue the matter out with me, privately, a thing I had no idea 
of doing ; but the majority complimented me, and I began to 
feel myself on a pedestal. [I was asked to dinner in the fin- 
est home in the city. and luncheon engagements were made, 
before I went back to the hotel, for every remaining day of 
the Biennial. I walked on air all the rest of the day, and 
drank deep of the wine of popularity. I dined out, so that | 
did not see the evening paper, until after the evening session. 
Minnie Morrison put it in my hands when I entered the hotel. 

“There,” she whispered, “see what it means to have a 
friend at court; one who knows the ropes. What will Chi- 
cago think of that?” She passed on, and I took the paper 
to my room where I could gloat over it in private. 

“A Brilliant Paper by a Brainy Woman,” was the head- 
line across two columns. Then followed a fulsome résumé 
of the paper, with a flattering account of “the brilliant wife 
of one of Chicago’s leading financiers,” which closed with the 
prediction that Mrs. Henning would “eventually be recog- 
nized all over the country as the great exponent of the ad- 
vanced woman movement.” 

I sat down by my open window, which looked upon a beau- 
tiful park, and allowed my thoughts to wander to a possible 
future when this prediction should be fulfilled. Why not? 
Was [I not developing with a rapidity that astonished even 
myself? Imagination placed me in the chair of the president 
of the great Federation. In the darkened room I felt my am- 
bition grow and confidence broaden. Surely | could preside 
as well as the women who had guided affairs that day. As 
to formal addresses, there were always Minnie Morrisons to 
be hired; and impromptu speeches, I knew well, were often 
carried typewritten in the pocket. I had money, brains and 
tact., Why not position? . 

The moon shone softly on the park, and the south wind 
was scent-laden as it stole through my casement. A little 
bird twittered sleepily from its nest near by, and an unwonted 
calm stole slowly over my senses, bringing a gradual reaction 
to my soul. 

But, after all, to what did it all amount? What good could 
possibly come of the hurry and bustle and empty show? 
Was this great convention with its thousands of women, all 
more or less absorbed in causes, the best that American 
femininity could produce? Was this the way to bring real 
advancement of womankind ? 

In that moment I recalled the old days when Joe and the 
babies were my only interests in life, and felt a sudden long- 
ing to go back to them. Were they not worth the whole club 
movement to me? Was not my husband’s love, and the 
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clinging affection of my two children, my one real chance for 
true happiness? What right had I to be away from them ? 
What right had I to cause my husband a single moment of 
unhappiness after all his goodness to me? I remembered, in 
a flash, his unfailing kindness and gencrosity ; his pride in 
me, his sunny disposition; and my heart went out to him. 

“ Tl go straight back,” I muttered, rising, “ [ll pack my 
trunk and take the midnight train East. And I'll confess 
how wrong I’ve been and make it all up with Joe.” 

Turning on the electric lights, I set myself eagerly to pick- 
ing up my effects. So absorbed was I in what I was doing 
that I did not hear the light tap at my door until it was twice 
repeated. It was Mrs. Parsons’s maid. 

“ Mrs. Parsons would lke you to come to her room direct- 
ly.” was fhe message. “She has news of importance.” 

She who hesitates is lost. I hesitated, unwilling to lose a 
moment from my preparation for the return journey I had 
decided to make. Then I answered : 

“Very well. IT will be there in five minutes.” 

When I reached Mrs. Parsons’s room a prominent leader 
from one of the Eastern cities was just bidding her good- 
night. 

“ Then that ’s settled,” she was saying in a low tone. “ If 
you get the nomination for vice-president now, you ‘ll be con- 
tented !” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Parsons replied, “or my constituency will. 
Understand, please, that itis IHinois who is making a demand 
for recognition; not Mrs. Parsons.” 

«Oh, to be sure,” the visitor answered in a noncommittal 
voice, and went her way. 

“Come in here, Jackie,” said Mrs. Parsons to me. “1 
must have a confidante or die. ‘Tell me, have you heard 
anything about the nominating ballot?” 

“Only that Mrs. Smith declines the election as president.” 

‘“ Declines! Indeed, she declines nothing!” answered 
Mrs. Parsons. “She intends to stand for reelection and has 
all the time.” 

“But,” I protested, “she has said over and over again she 
wouldn’t take it; has even told her interviewers so.” 

“Oh, why will you be so innocent, little lamb?” retorted 
Mrs. Parsons. “ Don’t you see that she was only testing the 
sentiment of the crowd? Now she has but to ‘ yield to the uni- 
versal demand that she accept the nomination again,’ which 
she will do. She told me last night on her solemn word of 
honor that she would not consider reelection under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. But to-night Mrs. Blank-Jones, chair- 
man of the nominating committee, comes to ask me to take 


the second place on the ballot, saying that Mrs. Smith has 
‘at last consented to serve another term.’ Bosh!” 

(It was months before I discovered that Mrs. Parsons had 
secretly aspired to the first place, herself.) 

“« And you are going to be vice-president?” I asked. 

“Tam going to be a candidate for the vice-presidency.” 
she answered. “ Accuracy is not one of your chief charms, 
Jackie.” 

“1m proud of you; | congratulate you.” I said. 

“ Not yet, child. We've some work to do first.” She 
eyed me narrowly. “ I depend upon you to do a good bit of 
judicious electioneering in the next two days, Jackie. There 
are other candidates.” 

“ Me?” I gasped. “Oh, Mrs. Parsons, I-—I can't. 
decided to go home to-night.” : 

“Go home? What are you thinking of? Indeed, you 
won't go home. The idea of ruining your prospects that 
way. Did you see the evening paper? Well; go home after 
that? No, indeed: you'll stay right here and follow ap your 
streak of luck.” 

“ Joe has telegraphed,” I confessed. 
leave me if I don’t come back at once. 
him to do that.” 

“ Now, don’t be a goose,” she answered lightly. “ I’ve 
heard husbands talk before; you've a future before you if 
you play your cards right. You're too bright and too hand- 
some a woman to be a slave to any man. Never mind Joe. 
He'll come back to you the minute yvou’re home, and proud 
enough he'll be when he sees the honors you’ve won. Listen. 
I propose what the ward politicians would call a straight 
deal. Having consented to be made a candidate for vice- 
president, I do not propose to be beaten. You go to work 
to get me elected on the floor, and when I am in office [Il 
have you made State chairman, and put you ona leading 
committee beside. That will put you on the same level with 
the State president and open every door you want opened. 
Come, Jackie, is it a bargain?” 

Once more the golden apple of temptation was too much 
forme. I did not leave Mrs. Parsons’s room until after mid- 
night, and then our campaign plans were well laid. 

Excitement ran high the next two days over the coming 
election. Friends of the candidates buttonholed delegates 
and canvassed for votes. Glaring headlines in the news- 
papers preceded conflicting accounts of the prospects of 
various candidates, and although a certain serious-minded 
intellectual proportion gave themselves faithfully to the liter- 
ary programme, the remainder of the delegates devoted them- 
selves to getting their candidates elected. 

Finally the last morning of the Biennial arrived, and every 
delegate gathered in the big auditorium of the Grand Blank 
Theatre at nine oclock, ready to cast her vote. Who shall 
describe that meeting? There were roll-calls and amend- 
ments and reports and previous questions to consider; there 
were ejections from the floor of frivolous onlookers and nom- 
inating speeches galore: there were tears shed by irate 
nominees and nominators, and there was the inopportune 
application of the handkerchief to the presidential nose which 
caused the “moving of the previous motion” at the wrong 
moment, thereby losing the president one of her pet meas- 
ures. But finally, at precisely 12.30, the chairman of tellers 
came in with her report. The house, which had been a 
feminine bedlam wherein for fully five minutes it was im- 
possible to hear the presidential gavel, gradually fell into 
something like order and settled itself for the report. 

The old president was reelected, but Mrs. Parsons’s name 
did not follow it. The other candidate had won. 

When Mrs. Parsons, who had been sitting on the plat- 
form, heard this, she rose with impressive dignity and 
withdrew by the upper left entrance. 
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“ He threatens to 
Really I don’t want 


XI. 
My mother met me at the door when, travel-weary and 
dust-stained but glamour-soaked, I arrived home. 
« Oh, Johnnie, I’m so glad you are home at last,” she cried. 
“Come right up to the babies. Yes, they are well and have 
done nicely without you. But Joe!” she added significantly. 
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“Hasn't he returned to the fold yet?” I asked airily. 

“T haven’t seen him since the night after you left,” she 
replied anxiously. “ Have you heard from him?” 

“Oh, yes,” T said. “He'll come around again. Don't 
worry.” And [ran up-stairs to the babies, who were dear 
little things and in the freshest and sweetest little gowns. 

It was good to be in my own home again, to feel the lov- 
ing embrace of the children’s arms, to greet again all my 
familiar belongings. “To be sure, I had been gone enly two 
weeks, but so much had been crowded into that time that it 
seemed ten; and 1 had never been away, without Joe, since 
my marriage. [I would not own, even to myself, how much | 
missed him. I listened for his key in the latch, his step on 
the stairs.all day and all night, but he did not come. 

The next morning I decided to telephone him. 

* Hello, Joe,” | said after some delay in getting him. 
“ How are you?” —, 

“Who is it?” he asked in a most business-like way. 

“Why, Joe, don’t you know your own wife's voice? 
Johnnie.” 

“Oh, you, is it?) Where are you?” he asked with a shade 
of coldness. 

“At home, of course. Where should I be?” I replied. 
“ Now be a good old Joe, and come along back.” 

No reply. 

“ Joe—you hear?” 

“Yes, go on if you've anything more to say. 
busiest hour.” 

“Oh, Joe,” and there were tears in my voice, | am sure. 
«Won't you come home? The house is so empty without 
you.” 

“When did you get back?” 

“Yesterday morning, and 

“Get my telegram ?” 

“Yes, Joey dear: but come home and let me explain.” 

“ No: guess not.” 

«Oh, Joe, now be sensible, and say, Joe—do you hear me? 
Yes 2? Well, then, 1 don’t mind saying I’m awfully sorry. 
Won't vou forgive me, Joe?” 

“Tl come up to-night,” he answered more kindly, “and 
we'll talk it out. But things have got to be very different 
from now on a 

* Yes, dear,” [replied sweetly. “Now, be sure you come.” 

He promised again and hung up the receiver. All day I 
wondered what concessions | would be called upon to make, 
and calculated just how far IT could yield my newly gained 
independence and still keep Joe at home and avoid scandal. 
And when night came | donned my most becoming house 
gown and met him with impulsive affection. 

The ordeal was not so bad as I had feared. The man 
really loved me, and I} seon won him over; not, however, 
without promising him to give up all active connection with 
clubs in the future. IT honestly thought I could keep the 
promise when I made it, for another reaction had set in and 
the home now seemed to me the only legitimate object in a 
woman’s life. I felt obliged to attend the last meeting of the 
Nota Benes for the season, and give my report as delegate 
to the Biennial: but it was one of the first wilting hot days 
of the season, so that there was a small attendanee and, con- 
sequently, lack of interest. Then the club season closed, and 
we all settled back into home life, scattering for the most 
part to the country. Mrs. Parsons went) last, where she 
had an ornate cottage on the Maine coast, and T found it 
easy to keep my virtuous resolves. 

Joe, too, took more interest in his home, giving himself 
shorter business hours and coming back at four in the after- 
noon. He even went so far as to propose taking a cottage 
at Oconomowoc for the Summer: but not having worn my- 
self out with confinement at home, I felt inclined to enjoy 
the comforts of my new house during the Summer. 

“No,” T said in answer to his proposition; “let us stay 
where we are. The house is big and roomy and catches all 
the Lake breezes. The children are better off here, with 
our large grounds to play in, and I’d rather stay near you.” 

He said little, but I could see how pleased he was, and we 
settled down to enjoy a long Summer at home in a way that 
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would have surprised the 
Omaha newspaper writer 
of “A Brilliant Paper by 
a Brainy Woman,” or, in- 
deed, that great gathering 
of women who listened to 
my plan for the emanci- 
pation of women from 
household drudgery. 

But the club-spirit lies 
dormant in Summer and 
I saw little of my club 
friends. As I sat on my 
wide veranda overlooking 
the Lake those Summer 
afternoons and watched 
the shimmer of the waves 
and the coming of the rosy 
sunset, or later, dreamed 
there through the purpling 
twilight while Joe smoked 
his beloved pipe from the 
garden seat near by, I 
thought little of my new 
ambitions and felt none of 
that glow of enthusiasm 
which had so absorbed 
me during the preceding 
month. Iwas seeing my 
happiest days, but, as 
usual, I did not know it. 
This ideal state of affairs 
was at its best when Joe 
brought out a letter to me, 
one hot afternoon, as he 
joined me on the veranda. 

“ What’s this, little 
woman!” he asked, pinch- 
ing my ear. ‘“You’ve got 
a correspondent with a 
crest? Coming up in the 
world, aren’t we? Guess 
we'd better set up acrest, 
ourselves, eh? I think the 
House of Henning has as 
cood a right to one as 
anybody. Suppose you 
look it up.” 

‘‘T have already, Joe,” 
I answered, taking the let- 
ter. “‘All we've to do is to 
have a die made and get 
some stationery stamped 


79 I said no more, and 
Vig when he placed a gener- 
nm ous roll of bills in my 
Oi hand the next morning for 


shopping purposes, my en- 


~~ 7 


, 2 thusiasm began to grow. 
rae ‘“ Don’t stint yourself, 
bat Jack,” he said; “I want 
as Mrs. Joseph Henning to 
© a look as well as any of ’em. 
a, She’s the handsomest one 
f nS in the crowd, and if good 
ee clothes will set her off, 
$e why, here goes!” 
(al, | remembered the quar- 
Ay rel we had over my club 
be | gowns, and wondered why 
wi] a woman may have unlim- 
> ited means to fit herself 
| for the social strata just 


above her, while a decent 
outfit for club wear is con- 
sidered extravagant. But 
I said nothing, and the 
next week I started East- 
ward with a wardrobe 
such as | had not dreamed 
of possessing a_ twelve- 
month before. 

The next fortnight was 
a gay one forme. There 
was plenty of sailing and 
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- driving and yachting, and 
er social life in the Summer 
Boke: ty mee yi colony was full of zest and 
kes oan te variety. This was my first 
ees Coe glimpse of the sea, and it 
aN ae had a strangely disturbing 


influence over me, making 
me restless and excitable 
and, at times, unhappy. 
The gorgeous hues of sun- 
set roused every dormant 
faculty, and even the fad- 
ing twilight left me with 
an unwonted desire for 
activity. I could not sleep 
with the moaning of the 
sea in my ears, and I 
could dance all night at 
the weekly hops’ with- 
out being tired. Another 
woman than the domes- 
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‘“ WELL, THEN | DON'T MIND SAYING IM AWFULLY 
SORRY. WON'T YOU FORGIVE ME, JOE?’ '— Page 72. 


with it. Ud thought of asking you to have a large coat-of- tic person I had been all Summer asserted herself, and I 


arms painted for the hall.” 
“« What'll it cost?” he asked. 


Was even more ambitious and grasping than I had been the 
past Winter. For so it ts that we change with our environ- 


« Oh, I know a woman who gets fifty dollars from some = ments and develop qualities under certain new conditions 


customers,” I said. “She'll do it for me for twenty-five.” that we would never recognize in the old. 
“Go ahead with it, then,” he answered, for even Joe was Up to now IT had been content with the admiration of my 


not without his social aspirations. “ But why don’t you read husband and a few women. But in the midst of this gay 


your letter?” 


life I tasted the sweets of attention from the opposite sex. 


“It’s from Mrs. Theodore Parsons,” I said calmly, as I Philip Haven was a guest, too, at the Parsons’s, and before 
broke the seal, and glanced over the letter. “She wants me — the first day of my visit was over he was my devoted slave. 
to visit her two weeks at Meguntic Cove. Sets the date for An example of the modern strenuous pastor, he was an en- 


me to go and all.” 


thusiastic golfer and an expert sailor. From the first he 


“ Whew!’ and he gave a long whistle. “When I devoted himself to me, and before the first day was over we 
worked as a boy in Teddy Parsons’s pork-packing place, | were “ Phil” and « Johnnie” as we had been in the days when 
never thought my wife’d be hobnobbing with his on friendly = we went to school together in Kansas. His growing reputa- 
terms—visiting her with a lot of swells. Better go, Johnnie.” tion as a preacher and a writer shed a certain lustre upon the 

I hesitated, beginning to be sensible where danger lay. woman who had been his warm friend for years, and soon 

sd rather not, Joe,” I said finally: “ my place is at home.” —_ I knew that his friendship had raised me wonderfully in the 


«© Nonsense,” he returned. 


‘ Nothing of the sort. IT want estimation of the Summer colony at Meguntic Cove. “That 


you to go. You're beginning to look peaked and need the handsome Mrs. Jack Henning and brilliant Dr. Haven” 
change. Such an opportunity does not come every day. My were invited everywhere, and no yachting, golfing or picnic 
wife the guest for two weeks of Mrs. Teddy Parsons? Well, party was complete without us. 

I guess! Of course, you’re going. Write and tell her so.” (Jo be continued in the ebruary number.) 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
I. 


E KNOW but little of joy; and as for the joy of living, most of us have 
missed that altogether. 

If you doubt this, look at the faces you meet every day. Sorrow and 
anxiety have furrowed some, hurry and worry have distorted others. Many 
are lengthened by despair, eyes are lowered in grief, and brows are knit- 
ted in serious thought. Now and then a face will attract you, bearing upon 
it the stamp of patience, or uplifted by a noble serenity. At rare intervals you will 
encounter laughter and smiles—benedictions upon you as you pass. But where will 
you find joy except on the faces of children? 

Yet, even as I write “children,” I lay down my pen, arrested by remembrance of a 
letter written me by a man not so long ago. ‘This is what it says: 









“TI walked with my little niece to school last week, from Gramercy Park to 


beamed with happiness. We noted them all—dozens of them—sulky, absorbed, 
craving something; depressed; occasionally a grin unconnected with happiness. 
The niece earned one cent in that mile and a half along our crowded avenue, 
and that one cent she earned through a verdict biassed in her favor.” 


And this letter reminds me of something else—of the walks about town which I 
used to take with my mother, when an operation had restored her sight. What was it 
she found beautiful? The blue skies over the chimneys, the flowers in the shops, and 
the little babies in their carriages. These alone had no disappointment in them for her. 







She would press my arm and ask me in a whisper if everyone was like that nowa- 
| days ; so needlessly ugly, so discontented and so worried! All through the twenty years 
of her blindness she had carried a recollection of happy human faces that seemed 
| brighter and brighter to her as her eyesight failed: faces into which she wanted to 

aa look again. They had all seemed so beautiful in their radiance, those which she 

ene wee saw at last only with an inner vision. But the beauty of them vanished when her 
eyes were opened. 

: It was never a plain face that distressed or disappointed her. That which amazed 

her was the discontent and gloom she saw, beginning in the scowls of young people and 

_And I ending in the drawn and haggard faces of the old. She taught me then how altogether 

promised her unnecessary is much of the ugliness that one sees in the world; how most of it comes 

one cent for from what we have done for ourselves by the thoughts which we have adopted as a habit. 

every boy People, therefore, are ugly because they have made themselves ugly. The plainest of 

whose.face faces will be transformed by an expression of happiness, and an insignificant figure will 


gain dignity by a carriage that is erect. 

“What is joy?” a woman once asked. “1 think that I can never have known it.” 
Then she, a wife and the mother of three children, took up her Bible, hunting through 
it for every reference to joy. For weeks she studied her texts, but their meaning escaped 
her. “I cannot /fee/ joy,” she confessed at the end of that time. ‘ Care must have 
killed all sense of it out of me. I have had nothing .but care all my life.” ‘ To those 
who love, care is a joy,’’ someone answered, and read to her an ancient legend of days 
when the world was young, and men turned to the gods for the gifts they craved. 

There lived then, so the legend runs, a man and woman bound each to the other by 

Tt 


just beamed 
with 
happiness.” 





Forty-Seventh Street, and I promised her one cent for every boy whose face just j 
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love of such exceeding greatness that they cried: ‘ We must render service or we perish 
of our love. Give us, ye gods, that thing to do for the other, which no man can do for 
himself. Give us to do what the gods have done.” Long the gods pondered. “ Naught 
have we withheld from the childrenof earth,” spake they, “save one gift only. Shall care 
dwell among them, and they, when they love, be even as the gods?” Then Care herself 
spoke. “ Detain me not, O mighty ones; there is much for the children of earth to know 
that must be hidden from them till I go.” So the oldest of the gods arose, and, taking 
the hand of Care, led her downward to the earth, and the man and woman, looking at 
her, saw a beauteous maiden full of glee, her eyes alight with a surpassing joy. Then 
the man and the woman and the maiden sang all day among the flowers. 

But after many moons, so runs the story, when men had multiplied upon the earth, 
and each man’s needs had grown to seem to him greater than the need of any ether, and 
each man’s own power the only end worth striving for, some man stopped and looked at 
Care, and, frightened, turned and ran, for she had grown to be both gaunt and _ hideous. 
And a woman stopped and looked at Care, and cried out against her in shuddering sobs. 
One who saw her tried to drown her in the cup, and another with bowed head bore her 
meekly to the grave. Then the oldest of the gods trembled for the children of the earth, 
seeing how a heavenly gift had well-nigh destroyed them, and unto those who were fleeing 
from Care, he cried: “Stop and take her hand; she is a joy all heavenly. It is when you 
shun her that she becomes an ogress to afflict.’ None heeded him, and so it was that 
the oldest of the gods departed and left Care behind, to walk, haggard and wan, up and 
down the earth, until men should know her as a privilege, and so a joy. For when men 
learn this, they will not sce her as a fevered creation of their brains stalking hungry-eyed 
among their possessions ; and women will cease to shudder at her approach even before 
they have looked into the faces of thcir little ones ; nor will they think that she has made 
them old and bent, or come to steal away ambition and romance. For Care, so the story 
Says in ending, will then no longer be a lean and crouching figure dogging the steps of 
mankind, but the joyous maiden of old, leading, with radiant smiles, to higher planes of 
happiness. And this must ever be true, for the saddest of life is not found where Care 
is, but there where Love is and Care is denied. 


There is a life of Saint Francis of Assisi, in which the story is told of his search 
after joy. He went from riches to poverty, through misery, want and privation, through 
bodily suffering, punishment and grief, cheered by the love of the people and afflicted at 
times by his own doubt of God’s; but always and through everything the thought was 
with him, that for those who love righteousness, the possession beyond all others worth 
possessing was—joy. His eyesight had failed him. He slept where the rats ran over 
him. His disciples, “seeing him who had laid cheerfulness upon them as a duty becom- 
ing more and more sad and keeping aloof from them, imagined that he was tortured with 
temptations of the devil.” His steadfast friend, Clara, alone sustained him. Then all 
at once, out of the very midst of his gloom, he suddenly came to himself, shouting his 
great Canticle to the Sun, and with it “ Joy came to Saint Francis.” 

Now this Canticle was a prayer of Thanksgiving to the Lord for our kinsmen, the 
sun and the moon and the stars, for the clouds and the wind, for our sister, the water, 
that keeps us clean, and our brother, the fire, that gives us warmth, for the earth that 
brings forth flowers, for those, who for sweet love’s sake, pardon one another, and for 
death that touches not the soul. 

The secret of all joy is here. Sun, moon, earth and water are for each of us; the 
return of the seasons, the ever-renewing forces of Nature; the air perennially pure; the 
flowers “persistently fair”; love and innocence forever springing into life, now in 
the young, now in the battle-scarred and the old. 

There are some who like to think that the world has gone to the bad, that men 
have grown steadily worse, and that love has long since been throttled by a greed 
of gain, while in reality the very doubt which the pessimist utters proves the existence 
of the gifts which he disputes. With every instant that we breathe, somewhere in this 
world a hope is being realized; little children full of gladness are being born, youths and 
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maidens appear, transforming those about them with their 
ideals of courage and of purity. 

Joy is never possible to those who are perpetually an- 
noyed by trifles, or who dwell upon the unimportant weak- 
nesses of their friends. To possess joy we must begin by 
being as cheerful about our troubles as we are about the 
troubles of our neighbors. Joy cannot enter where worry 
abides. “ Don’t you know that the good Lord can't use you 
if you keep fretting all the time?” an old saint of a colored 
woman once asked a woman who was white. 

Doubt and suspicion of a fellow-man are doors closed in 
the very face of joy. Worldly wisdom, selfishness, egotism, 
fear, timid prudence, thinking evil of others, thinking evil 
of ourselves, all these are barriers which no joy can pene- 
trate. Joy is killed in the young when we nip their en- 
thusiasms, make them self-conscious, or argue away their 
belief in the triumph of good; when we repress, instead of 
directing their courage. Courage and faith and hope in the 
young are levers to move the world. They are gifts to be 
yloried in, to be thankful for, to be cherished, and we tie 
a millstone around our necks and bid farewell to joy when 
we attempt to destroy these gifts in them. 

The joy of living would never escape us if we learned 
to enjoy the beauty of natural things, not thinking that so 
many are wicked, or that all trials are afflictions. Trials 
are our opportunities. If we used them as opportunities 
the joy of living would be quickly won, as when a brave 
man feels the consciousness of his strength in overcoming 
a danger. We ought to dove more, to enjoy more, to love 
and enjoy people and friends, music and flowers, color, 
form, the majesty of the hills, the growing and unfolding 
of life in all its manifestations. In such enjoyment of the 
natural, too, would be found our protection from the forces 
that are malign, from temptations and snares. 

Gratitude must always exist where the joy of living is 
to be found. Saint Francis broke out intoa song of thanks- 
giving, and so proved his attainment of joy. Every day 
brings to each of us some good for which we could be 
grateful if we would. Marcus Aurelius prefaced his pre- 
cepts by a long list of the good things which he had had 
from others: From his mother, piety and beneficence, and 
abstinence not only from evil deeds but even from evil 
thoughts ; from his governor, endurance of labor, to want 
little, to work with his own hands, not to meddle with other 
people’s affairs, and not to be ready to listen to slander; 
from Rusticus the impression that his character required 
improvement and discipline; froin Apollonius, how to re- 
ceive favors from friends without either being humbled by 
them or letting them pass unnoticed; from Sextus, to 
tolerate ignorant persons; from Alexander the Platonic, not 
frequently nor without necessity to say to anyone, or to 
write in a letter, that he has no leisure, nor continually to 
excuse the neglect of duties required by our relation to 
those with whom we live, by alleging urgent occupations ; 
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from his father to be ready to give way without envy to 
those who possessed any particular faculty, and from the 
gods, “nearly every good thing.” 

Were any of us asked for what we had most cause to be 
thankful, how many of us would be ready with an answer? 
The habit of gratitude is not ours. The habit of anxiety 
is, else would we see so many haggard faces in the street ? 
Anxiety is a veil through which we cansce nothing to enjoy, 
nothing to be grateful for. 

To be grateful because we are warm while others arc 
cold, or fed while others go hungry, of what use is that 
unless, to prove our gratitude, we shelter those who are 
frozen and feed those who have nothing to eat? To com- 
pare our conditions with the conditions of others is an 
unwise experiment. If we be fortunately placed, our danger 
is of acquiring a state of self-complacency. But should 
misfortune be our present fortune, envy and discontent are 
likely to take up their habitation with us. True gratitude 
is being glad for all blessings, whether they come to us or 
pass us by for another; is being glad of our neighbor’s 
blessings, even of those received by our enemies. This is 
the joy of living, the gratitude of the saints, for it is a 
gratitude for life itself, for the good that each day is brought 
into the world for all men to share, like the sunshine sent 
to cheer both the just and unjust. 

Those who would attain to the joy of living must cling 
to cheerfulness when trouble comes. Troubles are but 
tempests of the night. Joy cometh in the morning. When 
you meet these troubles, spring to hidden places in yourself 
where strength resides, and the vision is made clear, then 
you will sce that all life is but change and growth; that all 
change 7s growth, and that with every change that comes, 
the way is opened for better things to take the places of 
the old. After night cometh day; after cold, heat; after 
sorrows, calm. In the silences that afflict you, the silences 
of great shadows and darknesses, life is still going on. 
While you mourn Nature remedies, bringing out of Winter’s 
death the flowers of Spring, and out of trial triumphant 
strength. Nothing can kill this strength in you except the 
secret thought of doubt or anger or unbelief, which, like a 
microbe, eats away and so destroys the secret thought 
which always will betray you. Yeteven when your strength 
dies with discontent—and here is the very joy of life 
itself—Nature, with its remedial forces, will bring strength 
back to you, for Nature, which is life, goes on eternally, re- 
newing all things and always ready to renew you. 

These things, then, being so, the obligation resting upon 
us should be to increase, as far as we can, our understand- 
ing of life itself, not studying it in its perplexities and in 
Its disappointments, its petty issues, its small concerns, nor 
yet in the narrow interpretations of the dogmatists, but 
where the larger vision-ranges lie and the joy of kinship with 
that which makes eternally for righteousness is discovered, 
not only in every living thing about us, but in ourselves. 
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, HAVE a poppy 
ol field. That is, by 
¥ the grace of God 
| and the good 
nature of editors, 


enabled to 
) month divers 
ces into aclerical 
hands, and 
for said gold 
m each month 
with certain 
prop! rights in a 
poppy field. This held 
| blazes on the rim of the 
4 Piedmont Hills. — Be- 
neath lies all the world. 
In the distance, across the silver sweep of bay, San 
Francisco.smokes on her many hills like a second Rome. 
Not far away, Mount Tamalpias thrusts a rugged shoulder 
into the sky; and midway between is the Golden Gate, 
where sea-mists love to linger. From the poppy field 
we often see the shimmered blue of the Pacific beyond, 
and the busy ships that go forever out and in. 

‘© We shall have great joy in our poppy field,” said Queen 
Bess. “ Yes,” said 1;how the poor citv folk will envy 
when they come to see us, and how we will make all well 
again when we send them off with great golden armfuls‘” 

«“ But those things will have to come down,” I added, 
pointing to numerous obtrusive notices (relics of the last 
tenant), displayed conspicuously along the boundaries and 
bearing, each and all, this legend: 





sted 


ypprietary 


“Private Grounds, No Trespassing.” 

« Why should we refuse the poor city folk a ramble over 
our field, because, forsooth, they have not the advantage 
of our acquaintance?” 

“ How | abhor such things,” said Queen Bess, “ the 
arrogant symbols of power.” 

‘They disgrace human nature,” said I. 

« They shame the generous landscape,’ 
they are abominable.” 

«“ Piggish!” quoth I, hotly. “ Down with them!” 

We looked forward to the coming of the poppies, did 
Queen Bess and I, looked forward as only creatures of the 
city may look who have been long denied. I have for- 
gotten to mention the existence of a house above the poppy 
field, a squat and wandering bungalow in which we had 
elected to forsake town traditions and live in fresher and 
more vigorous ways. The first poppies came, orange-ycllow 
and golden in the standing grain, and we went about glee- 
fully, as though drunken with their wine, and told each 
other that the poppies were there. We laughed at unex- 
pected moments, in the midst of silences, and at times 
grew ashamed and stole forth secretly to gaze upon our 
treasury. But when the great wave of poppy-flame finally 
spilled itself down the field, we shouted aloud, and danced, 
and clapped our hands, freely and frankly mad. 

And then came the Goths. My face was in a lather, the 
time of the first invasion, and I suspended my razor in mid- 
air to gaze out on my beloved field. At the far end I saw 
a little girl and a little boy, their arms filled with yellow 
Ah, thought [, an unwonted benevolence burgeoning, 
It is sweet that 


> she said, “and 


spoil. 
what a delight to me is their delight! 
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¢COLDEN POPPY 


A TRUE NARRATIVE 
BY JACK LONDON, Author of “ The Call of the Wild.” 


children should pick poppies in my field. All Summer 
shall they pick poppies in my field. But they must be little 
children, I added as an afterthought, and they must pick 
from the lower end—this last prompted by a glance at the 
great golden fellows nodding in the wheat beneath my win- 
dow. Then the razor descended. Shaving was always an 
absorbing task, and I did not glance out of the window 
again until the operation was completed. And then | was 
bewildered. Surely this was not my poppy field. No—and 
yes, for there were the tall pines clustering austerely to- 
gether on one side, the magnolia tree burdened with bloom, 
and the Japanese quinces splashing the driveway hedge 
with blood. Yes, it was the field, but no wave of poppy- 
flame spilled down it, nor did the great golden fellows nod 
in the wheat beneath my window. [rushed into a jacket 
and out of the house. In the far distance were disappear- 
ing two huge balls of color, orange and yellow, for all the 
world like perambulating poppies of cyclopean breed. 

“Johnny,” said | to the nine-year-old son of my sister, 
“Johnny, whenever little girls come into our field to pick 
poppies, you must go down to them, and in a very quiet and 
gentlemanly manner, tell them it is not allowed.” 

Warm days came, and the sun drew another blaze from 
the free-bosomed earth. Whereupon a neighbor’s little girl, 
at the behest of her mother, duly craved and received per- 
mission from Queen Bess to gather a few poppies for 
decorative purposes. But of this I was uninformed, and 
when I descried her in the midst of the field 1 waved my 
arms like a semaphore ayainst the sky. 

“Little girl?” called I. “ Little girl!” 

The little girl’s legs blurred the landscape as she fled, 
and in high elation L sought Queen Bess to tell of the 
potency of my voice. Nobly she came to the rescue, de- 
parting forthwith on an expedition of conciliation and 
explanation to the little girl’s mother. But to this day the 
little girl seeks cover at sight of me, and I know the mother 
will never be as cordial as she would otherwise have been. 

Came dark, overcast days, stiff, driving winds and pelt- 
ing rains, day on day, without end, and the city folk cowered 
in their dwelling places like flood-beset rats: and like rats, 
half-drowned and gasping when the weather cleared, they 
crawled out and up the green Piedmont slopes to bask in 
the blessed sunshine. And they invaded my fleld in swarms 
and droves, crushing the sweet wheat into the earth and 
with lustful hands ripping the poppies out by the roots. 

« T shall put up the warnings against trespassing,” I said. 

“ Yes,” said Queen Bess, with a sigh. “I’m afraid it is 
necessary.” 

The day was yet young when she. sighed again: “I’m 
afraid, O Man, that your signs are of no avail. People 
have forgotten how to read, these days.” 

I went out on the porch for verification. A city nymph, 
in cool Summer gown and picture hat, paused before one 
of my newly reared warnings and read it through with 
care. Profound deliberation characterized her movements. 
She was statuesquely tall, but with a toss of the head and 
a flirt of the skirt she dropped on hands and knees, crawled 
under the fence, and came to her feet on the inside with 
poppies in both her hands. I walked down the drive and 
talked ethically to her, and she went away. Then I put up 
more signs. 

At one time, years ago, these hills were carpeted with 
poppies. As between the destructive forces and the will 
to live,” the poppies maintained an equilibrium with their 
environment. But the city folk constituted a new and terri- 


ble destructive force, the equilibrium was overthrown and 
the poppies well-nigh perished. Since the city folk plucked 
those with the longest stems and biggest bowls, and since 
it is the law of kind to procreate kind, the long-stemmed, 
big-bowled poppies failed to zo to seed, and a stunted short- 
stemmed variety remained to the hills. And not only was 
it stunted and short-stemmed, but sparsely distributed as 
well. Each day and every day, for years and years, the 
city folk swarmed over the Piedmont Hills, and only here 
and there did the genus of the race survive in the form 
of miserable little flowers, close clinging and quick bloom- 
ing, like children of the slums dragged hastily and pre- 
cariously through youth to a shrivelled and futile maturity. 

On the other hand, the 
poppies had prospered in 
my field; and not only had 
they been sheltered from 
the barbarians, but also 
from the birds. Long ago 
the ficld was sown in 
wheat, which went to seed 
unharvested each year, and 
in the cool depths of which 
the poppy seeds were hid- 
den from the keen - cyed 
songsters. And _ further, 
climbing -after the sun 
through the wheat stalks, 
the poppies grew taller and 
taller and more royal even 
than the primordial ones 
of the open. 

So the city folk, gazing 
from the bare hills to my 
blazing, burning field, were 
sorely tempted, and, it 
must be told, as sorely fell. 
But no sorer was their fall 
than that of my beloved 
poppies. Where the grain 
holds the dew and_ takes 
the bite from the sun the 
soil is moist, and in such 
soil it is easier to pull the 
poppies out by the roots 
than to break the stalk. 
Now the city folk, like 
other folk, are inclined to 
move along the line of least 
resistance, and for each 
flower they gathered, there 
were also gathered many 
crisp-rolled buds and with 
them all the possibilities 
and future beauties of the plant for all time to come. 

One of the city folk, a middle-aged gentleman, with white 
hands and shifty eyes, especially made life interesting for 
me. We called him the “ Repeater,” what of his ways. 
When from the porch we implored him to desist, he was 
wont slowly and casually to direct his steps toward the 
fence, simulating finely the actions of a man who had not 
heard, but whose walk, instead, had terminated of itself or 
of his own volition. To heighten this effect, now and 
again, still casually and carelessly, he would stoop and pluck 
another poppy. Thus did he deceitfully save himself the 
indignity of being put out, and rob us of the satisfaction of 
putting him out. But he came, and he came often, each 
time getting away with an able-bodied man’s share of 
plunder. 

It is not good to be of the city folk. Of this I am con- 
vinced. There is something ‘Yn the mode of life that breeds 
an alarming condition of blindness and deafness, or so it 
seems with the city folk that come to my poppy field. Of 
the many to whom I have talked ethically not one has de- 
veloped who has ever seen the warnings so conspicuously 
displayed, while of those called out to from the porch, 
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possibly one in fifty has heard. Also, I have discovered 
that the relation of city folk to country flowers is quite 
analogous to that of a starving man to food. No more than 
the starving man realizes that five pounds of meat is not 
so good as an ounce, do they realize that five hundred 
*poppies crushed and bunched are less beautiful than two 
or three in a free cluster, where the green leaves and 
golden bowls may expand to their full loveliness. 

Less forgivable than the uniesthetic are the mercenary — 
hordes of young rascals who plunder me and rob _ the 
future that they may stand on = street corners and _ retail 
“ California poppies, only five cents a bunch!” In spite 
of my precautions some of them made a dollar a day out 
of my field. One horde 
do I remember with keen 
regret. Reconnoitering for 
a possible dog, they applied 
at the kitchen door for “a 
drink of water, please.” 
While they drank they 
were besought not to pick 
any flowers. They nodded, 
wiped their mouths and 
proceeded to take them- 
selves off by the side of 
the bungalow. They smote 
the poppy field beneath 
my windows, spread out 
fan-shaped six wide, pick- 
ing with both hands, and 
ripped a swath of destruc- 
tion through the very heart 
of the field. No cyclone 
travelled faster or destroy- 
ed more completely. I 
shouted after them, but 
they sped on the wings of 
the wind, great regal pop- 
pies, broken-stalked and 
mangled, trailing after 
them or cluttering their 
wake—the most high- 
handed act of piracy, I 
am confident, ever com- 
mitted off the high seas. 

One day I went a-fish- 
ing, and on that day a 
rk woman entered the field 
ree) under full steam. Appeals 
| and remonstrances from 
the porch having no effect 
upon her, Queen Bess dis- 
patched a little girl to beg 
of her to pick no more 
poppies. The woman calmly went on picking. Then 
(Queen Bess herself went down through the heat of the 
But the woman went on picking, and while she 
picked she discussed property and proprietary rights, deny- 
ing Queen Bess’s sovereignty until deeds and documents 
should be produced in proof thereof. And all the time 
she went on picking, never once overlooking her hand. 
She was a large woman, belligerent of aspect, and Queen 
Bess was only a woman and not prone to fisticuffs. So 
the .woman, still under full steam, picked until she could 
pick no more, said “Good-day,” and sailed majestically 
away. 

“ People have really grown worse in the last several years, 
1 think,” said Queen Bess to me in a tired sort of votce that 
night, as we sat in the library after dinner. 

Next day I was inclined to agree with her. “ There’s a 
woman and.-a little girl heading straight for the poppies,” 
said May, a maid about the bungalow. I went out on the 
porch and waited their advent. They plunged through the 
pine trees and into the fields, and as the roots of the first 
poppies were pulled I called to them. They were about a 
hundred feet away. The woman and the little girl turned 
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to the sound of my voice and looked at me. “ Please do 
not pick the poppies,” 1 pleaded. They pondered this for 
a minute: then the woman said something in an undertone 
to the litte girl, and both backs jack-knifed as the slaughter 
recommenced. 1 shouted, but they had become suddenly 
deaf. screamed, and so fiercely that the little girl wavered 
dubiously. And while the woman went on picking I could 
hear her in low tones heartening the little girl. 

I recollected a siren whistle with which I was wont to 
summon Johnny, the son of my sister. It was a fearsome 
thing, of a kind to wake the dead, and I blew and blew, 
but the jack-knifed backs never unclasped. |} do not mind 
with men, but I have never particularly favored physical 
encounters with women; yet this woman, who encouraged a 
little girl in iniquity, tempted me. 

I went into the bungalow and fetched my rifle. Flourish- 
ing it in a Sanguinary manner and scowling fearsomely, | 
charged upon the invaders. The little girl fled, screaming, 
to the shelter of the pines, but the woman calmly went on 
picking. She took not the least notice. I had expected 
her to run at sight of me, and it was embarrassing. There 
was I, charging down the field like a wild bull upona 
woman who would not get out of the way. I could only slow 
down, superbly conscious of how ridiculous it all was. At 
a distance of ten feet she straightened up and deigned to 
look at me. I came to a halt and blushed to the roots of 
my hair, Perhaps I really did frighten her (1 sometimes 
try to persuade myself that this is so), or perhaps she took 
pity on me; but, at any rate, she stalked out of my field 
with great composure, nay, majesty, her arms brimming 
with orange and gold. 

Nevertheless, thenceforward I saved iny lungs and flour- 
ished my rifle. Also, IT made fresh generalizations. To 
Men 
Men are less 
And women are less afraid 


commit robbery women take advantage of their sex. 
have more respect for property than women. 
insistent in crime than women. 
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HE REGARDED 


ME SPEECHLESSLY. 
PICTURE 


IT MUST HAVE MADE A GREAT 


of guns than men. Likewise, we conquer the earth in 
hazard and battle by the virtues of our mothers. We are 
a race of robbers, of land-robbers and sea-robbers, we Anglo- 
Saxons, and small wonder, when we suckle at the breasts 
of a breed of women such as maraud my poppy field. 

Still the pillage went on. Sirens and gun-flourishings 
were without avail. The city folk were great of heart and 
undismayed, and I noted the habit of “repeating ” was be- 
coming general. What booted it how often they were driven 
forth if each time they were permitted to carry away their 
ill-gotten plunder? When one has turned the same person 
away twice and thrice an emotion arises somewhat akin to 
homicide. And when one has once become conscious of 
this sanguinary feeling his whole destiny seems to grip hold 
of him and drag him into the abyss. More than once I 
found myself unconsciously pulling the rifle into position to 
geta sight on the miserable trespassers. In my sleep | 
slew them in manifold ways and threw their carcasses into 
the reservoir. Each day the temptation to shoot them in 
the legs became more luring, and every day I felt my fate 
calling to me imperiously. Visions of the gallows rose up 
before me.and with the hemp about my neck I saw stretched 
out the pitiless future of my children, dark with disgrace 
and shame. I became afraid of myself, and Queen Bess 
went about with anxious face, privily beseeching my friends 
to entice me into taking a vacation. Then, and at the last 
gasp, came the thoughtthatsaved me: Hl Ay not confiscate? 
If their forays were bootless, in’ the nature of things their 
forays would cease. 

The first to enter my field thereafter was a man. I was 
waiting for him. And oh, joy! it was the “ Repeater” him- 
self, smugly complacent with knowledge of past success. | 
dropped the rifle negligently across the hollow of my arm 
and went down to him. 

“ T am sorry to trouble you for those poppies,” I said in 
my oiliest tones; “but really, you know, I must have them.” 

He regarded me speechlessly. 1t must have made a great 
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picture. It surely was dramatic. With the rifle across my 
arm and my suave request still ringing in my ears, I felt 
like Black Bart, and Jesse James, and Jack Shepard, and 
Robin Hood, and whole generations of highwaymen. 

“Come, come,” I said, a little sharply and in what I 
imagined was the true fashion ; “ | am sorry to inconvenience 
you, believe me, but I must have those poppies.” 

I absently shifted the gun and smiled. That fetched 
him. Without a word he passed them over and turned his 
toes toward the fence, but no longer casual and careless 
was his carriage, nor did he stoop to pick the occasional 
poppy bythe way. That was the last of the “ Repeater.” I 
could see by his eyes that he did not like me, and his back 
reproached me all the way down the field and out of sight. 

From that day the bungalow has been flooded with pop- 
pies. Every vase and earthen jar is filled with them. They 
blaze on every mantel and run riot through all the rooms. 

I present them to my friends in huge bunches, and still the 
kind city folk come and gather more for me. “Sit down 
for a moment,” I say to the departing guest, “and in the 
fulness of a few minutes your poppies shall be added 
unto.”? And there we sit in the shade of the porch while 
aspiring city creatures pluck my poppies and sweat under 
the brazen sun. And when their arms are sufficiently 
weighted with my yellow glories, I go down with the rifle 
over my arm and disemburden them. Thus have I become 
convinced that every situation has its compensations. 

Confiscation was successful, so far as it went; but I had 
forgotten one thing; namely, the vast number of the city 
folk. Though the old transgressors came no more, new 
ones arrived every day, and I found myself confronted with 
the titanic task of educating a whole cityful to the inex- 
pediency of raiding my poppy field. During the process 
of disemburdening them I was accustomed to explaining 
my side of the case, but I soon gave this over. It was a 
waste of breath. They could not understand. To one 
lady who insinuated that I was miserly, I said: 

«© My dear madam, no hardship is worked upon you. Had 
I not been parsimonious yesterday and the day before, these 
poppies would have been picked by the city hordes of that 
day and the day before, and your eyes, which to-day have 
discovered this field, would have beheld no poppies at all. 
The poppies you may not pick to-day are the poppies I 
did not permit to be picked yesterday and the day before. 
Therefore, believe me, you are denied nothing.” 

«« But the poppies are here to-day,” she said, glaring car- 
nivorcusly upon their glow and splendor. 

«T will pay you for them,” said a gentleman, at another 
time. (I had just relieved him of an armful.) I felt a sud- 
den shame, I know not why, unless it be that his words had 
just made clear to me that a monetary, as well as an 
zsthetic value was attached to my flowers. The apparent 
sordidness of my position overwhelmed me, and I said, 
weakly, “I do not sell my poppies. You may have what you 
have picked.” But before the week was out I confronted 
the same gentleman again. “I will pay you for them,” he 
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said. “ Yes,” I said, “you may pay me for them. Twenty 
dollars, please.” He gasped, looked at me searchingly, 
gasped again, and silently and sadly put them down. But 
it remained, as usual, for a woman to attain the sheerest 
pitch of audacity. When I declined payment and demanded 
my plucked beauties, she refused to give them up. “I 
picked these poppies,” she said, “and my time is worth 
money. When you have paid me for my time you may 
have them.” Her cheeks flamed’ rebellion, and her face, 
withal a pretty one, was set and determined. Naw, I was 
aman of the hill tribes, and she a mere woman of the city 
folk, and though it is not my inclination to enter into details, 
it is my pleasure to state that that bunch of poppies subse- 
quently glorified the bungalow and that the woman departed 
to the city unpaid. Anyway, they were my poppies. 

“ They are God’s poppies,” said the Radiant Young Radi- 
cal, democratically shocked at sight of me turning city folk 
out of my field. And for two weeks she hated me with 
a deathless hatred. I sought her out and explained. I ex- 
plained at length. 1 told the story of the poppy as Maeter- 
link has told the life of the bee. I treated the question 
biologically, psychologically and sociologically. 1 discussed 
it ethically and xsthetically. I grew warm over it, and im- 
passioned ; and when I had done, she professed conversion, 
but in my heart of hearts I knew it to be compassion. 

I fled to other friends for consolation. I retold the story 
of the poppy. They did not appear supremely interested. 
I grew excited. They were surprised and pained. They 
looked at me curiously. “ It ill-befits your dignity to squabble 
over poppies,” they said. “ It is unbecoming.” 

I fled away to yet other friends. I sought vindication. 
The thing had become vital, and I needs must put myself 
right. I felt called upon to explain, though well knowing 
that he who explains is lost. I told the story of the 
poppy over again. I went into the minutest details. I 
added to it, and expanded. I talked myself hoarse, and 
when I could talk no more they looked bored. Also, they 
said insipid things, and soothful things, and things concern- 
ing other things and not at all to the point. I was con- 
sumed with anger, and there and then I renounced them all. 

At the bungalow I lie in wait for chance visitors. Craftily 
I broach the subject, watching their faces closely the while 
to detect first signs of disapprobation, whereupon I empty 
long-stored vials of wrath upon their heads. I wrangle for 
hours with whomsoever does not say I am right. I am be- 
come like Guy de Maupassant’s old man who picked upa 
piece of string. I am incessantly explaining, and nobody 
will understand. I have become more brusque in my treat- 
ment of the predatory city folk. No longer do I take 
delight in their disemburdenment, for it has become an 
onerous duty, a wearisome and distasteful task. My 
friends look askance and murmur pityingly on the side 
when we meet in the city. They rarely come to see me 
now. They are afraid. I am an embittered and disap- 
pointed man, and all the light seems to have gone out of 
my life and into my blazing field. So one pays for things. 
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AT HOME IN VILLA TINI 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY 


FOR THIS ARTICLE 


\ H!” exclaimed Mr. Maurice Grau, as he en- 
y™ tered the dining-reom of Villa Tini, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s home near Dresden, 
‘Chere are the children. I was afraid you 
would make the younger ones take their 
dinner up-stairs.” 

There they all were—at least, seven of 
the eight—from Fraulein Charlotte, seven- 
teen years old, to George Washington 
Schumann, the youngest, who was born 
in New York during his mother’s first season here. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s eldest is a boy of nineteen in the Ger- 
man navy. 

«© Up-stairs!”? Mr. Grau didn’t know his German Adtistin 
as well as he thought he did, if he supposed for a moment 
that any of her dear children would be banished from the 
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table for a guest. In fact, Charlotte took little Maria 
Theresia (six years old) and plumped her down on a high 
chair beside Mr. Grau, saying, “ Here, Mr. Grau, is your 
table companion.” 

An impresario is supposed to be prepared for any 
emergency. Mr. Grau was ready for this. He rose from 
his seat and made a profound bow to his little neighbor. 

“ Bitte,” said Maria Theresia, with a little curtsy. This 
pretty by-play over, things went on according to regu- 
lar procedure—until young George Washington, who sat 
across the table from Mr. Grau, looked over at him and 
asked, “ Did you see my American flag?” Yes, indeed, Mr. 
Grau had, and so has every other visitor to Villa Tini on 
festive occasions. Mme. Schumann-Heink realizes that she 
owes much to America, and over the porch of Villa Tini are 
two flagstaffs, from one of which»flies the German, from the 


other the American flag—George Washington’s. He prides 
himself on having been born in the United States, although 
he has not seen the country of his birth since he was about 
six months old. 

Charlotte, however, two seasons ago, her father being too 
ill to come, accompanied her mother to New York and 
made the long transcontinental tour with her. Every one 
who met her found her a sweet, charming girl. Like her 
parents, she took a great fancy to America and wanted to 
return the following season for a course in medicine. But 
she was considered indispensable to the management of the 
household at Villa Tini during the absence of her father and 
mother and so had to remain there. 

German names are apt to be long and strange-looking. 
The name of the place where Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
villa is situated is no exception. It is Koetzschenbroda, 
near Dresden, which can 
be reached from this pretty 
suburban villa settlement 
by train or trolley and by 
boat on the Elbe. About 
twenty-five minutes brings 
the early morning train, 
which the younger Schu- 
mann children take to 
school, to the Saxon capi- 
tal. 

This prima donna is a 
practical woman, so she 
has not built a palace to 
bankrupt her, as did poor 
Alvary and Materna. It 
is not her intention to die, 
like the handsome, famous 
tenor, within castle walls, 
but too impoverished to 
secure proper medical at- 
tendance and food and act- 
ually be obliged to appeal 
to charity. Villa Tini is 
very pretty, but it makes 
no pretensions to grandeur ; 
comfort and good house- 
keeping were the first con- 
siderations of the prima 
donna and her husband. 

In accordance with these 
sensible ideas, the grounds 
in which Villa Tini stands 
are not so extensive that 
they can not be kept in 
order without too great ex- 
pense, and a portion of 
them is devoted to a kitchen garden. The house stands 
well back from the chaussée, and the grounds are entered 
through a high grilled gateway. The garden between the 
gates and the house is planted chiefly in rose trees, a favor- 
ite garden growth in Germany. There are also rose-bushes, 
yucca trees and laurels. 

In addition to her family the prima donna maintains at 
Villa Tini a small menagerie, consisting of two large Leon- 
berger dogs, an American pug and acat. The Leonbergers 
are a cross between St. Bernard and Newfoundland. When 
the mistress of the villa rcturns from foreign parts and 
has been hugged, kissed and wept over by the family, the 
menagerie is let loose. Out bound the Leonbergers, the 
pug waddles behind them and the cat brings up the rear. 
The Leonbergers are named Muffl anc Bella, the pug is 
Bubby, and the cat is just a cat. Bubby belongs to George 
Washington and is exactly his age, and they are the best of 
friends. 

The villa itself is of light stone with a grayish finish. 
It has a large porch, the sides of which from without are 
almost completely covered with clematis and wild roses. 
This porch forms a Vorhaéle or vestibule. On entering it, 
one gains an idea of its owner’s American tastes, for while 





In the Morning when the Postman comes in view she is at the 
Gate to get her Mail. 
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among the decorations on the walls there are some Chinese 
curios, purchased by Mme. Schumann-Heink in San Fran- 
cisco, American Indian objects predominate. 

From the porch the visitor enters directly into the parlor. 
This is hung in green damask, and, although the style is, in a 
general way, that of Louis XIV., the prima donna’s Ameri- 
can predilections are again proved by the fact that nearly 
all the furniture, not only in the parlor but throughout the 
house, was bought by her in the United States. Prominent, 
too, among the objects in the parlor, is an American news- 
boy in bronze. 

To the left of this parlor is the drawing-room of “ Tini” 
herself. (Villa Tini is named from the diminutive of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s Christian name, Ernestine.) The tapes- 
tries here are yellow damask. There is a large platform at 
the window where the prima donna has her desk. Many a 
the decorations are sou- 
venirs—laurel wreaths, rib- 
bons, medals and document- 
ary testimonials, among 
which are her diploma as 
one entitled to the freedom 
of the principality of Lu- 
beck and appointments as 
Saxon and Bavarian Kaysa- 
mersangerin which Is a 
higher honor than court 
singer. 

The prima donna’s title 
in ordinary is Prussian 
Court Singer. She is a 
member in good standing 
of the Royal Opera House 
Company, Berlin, for, when 
she received offers from Mr. 
Grau, she did not break 
her contract but applied 
for and received leave ot 
absence, which she has had 
regularly renewed. At times 
the Kaiser has demurred, 
but Graf Hochberg, the 
Intendant, always has rep- 
resented to him tactfully 
that the prima donna did 
not reach her present rank 
without a hard struggle and 
that she has a large family 
to provide for. 

It may be, however, that 
the Kaiser’s interest in Am- 
erica and things American, 
which Mme. Schumann- 
Heink tells is intense, has something to do with his lib- 
erality in the matter of leaves of absence. For, whenever 
he sees her, after one of her seasons here, he fairly plies her 
with questions about America. In fact, the prima donna 
finds, in her own country, the greatest curiosity concerning 
Americans. The Summer following Prince Henry’s visit 
she sang for the intimate court circle at Baden-Baden. 
After the recital the Grand Duke asked her if all the won- 
derful things Prince Henry had told him about America 
really were true or merely inspired by his enthusiasm over 
his cordial reception. The Grand Duke wanted to know all 
about the decorations of the Opera House at the gala per- 
formance for the Prince and if they actually had been as 
beautiful as the latter had reported. Have they an office 
building thirty-two stories high in New York?” he asked 
incredulously. To supplement the enthusiastic reports 
about America conveyed to Germany by others always 
gives Mme. Schumann-Heink the greatest pleasure. No 
one could appreciate the country more than she; her suc- 
cess and little George Washington Schumann are two 
strong ties. 

To return to Villa Tini, Herr Schumann’s room is to the 
right of the parlor. Hardly have you taken a step iato 
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Then for a Romp with the Children, taking her “American Boy”’ high on her Shoul3ers. 
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it before vou realize that its occupant, too, has been in 
America’ It is decorated wholly with American Indian 
objects. The hangings are blankets, and the decorations 
consist of moccasins, tomahawks, spears, shields, feather 
head-gear and various other trophies. The prima donna 
and her husband, between whom there is complete unanim- 
ity of taste, gathered these objects at Denver and other 
places at which they stopped on the long Western tours 
they have made with the Maurice Grau Opera Company. 
Back of the parlor is the dining-room, finished in red and 
quartered oak, and off this is Herr and Frau Schumann’s 
sleeping apartment. During the season that Herr Schu- 
mann could not accompany his wife on her American tour 
he planned a surprise for her return. He had a new ceiling 


decoration put up in the bedroom, representing the three 
The 


youngest children as Cupids dancing amid flowers. 
two boys, Ferdinand and 
George Washington, were 
greatly interested’ and 
pleased; but Maria The- 
resia thought it very im- 
pertinent of the artist, and 
only her mother’s happy 
surprise over the decora- 
tion prevented her from in- 
sisting on being a Cupid 
with a skirt. 

Below this floor are the 
kitchen, laundry, bathrooms 
and servants’ quarters ; and 
back of the house are the 
vegetable garden and the 
fruit trees. 

The best room on the 
second and remaining floor 
is given to Herr Schu- 
mann’s mother, who is 
sixty-seven years of age 
and of whom the prima 
donna speaks lovingly as 
her best friend. On this 
floor, too, is something in 
which Mme. Schumann- 
Heink takes special de- 
light, an enormous linen 
closet. With every home- 
coming, when the first greet- 
ings of the family and the 
menagerie are over, the 
prima donna is conducted 
to this press and the door 
thrown wide open. In rapt- 
ure she gazes at the piles of 
spotless linen and laces and the array of American blankets, 
while behind her and beaming with pride, stand her mother- 
in-law and “ Lottchen.” The laces are real and were made 
by the peasants in the hills about Bayreuth, where the 
singer bought them during her engagements there. The 
use of blankets is another custom borrowed from America ; 
no heavy, cotton-stuffed German bed coverings for the 
Schumann household. 

On this floor also are a small sitting-room and bedroom 
for Charlotte, upon whom the care of the large household 
devolves during her parents’ absence. She banks the fre- 
quent remittances from opera and concert engagements, 
draws the checks for expenses and attends to all the many 
details. Then there is a great big room for the boys, where 
they play, study and sleep. Day and night here a window 
is kept open, for their mother is a firm believer in fresh air, 
and in Autumn from almost any window of the room the 
boys can reach out and pluck nuts from nearby trees. 
There is one room more on this floor. It commands a 
lovely outlook upon the vineyards beyond the plain—one of 
the most picturesque prospects to be had from Villa Tini. 
It is reserved for Mme. Schumann-Heink’s sailor lad. 

When the prima donna returns to her home after her 
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Me. Grau thought Vilia Tini charming, and had a delightful Day 
there with the great Contralto. 
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season in America, she rests her voice completely for three 
weeks. Then she resumes her solfeggios and scale exercises. 
Notwithstanding her large repertoire, she puts in some four 
weeks every Summer going over new r6éles with a répétifeur 
and studying new songs for concert and recital. Except for 
brief respites at her Villa and at a little fishing hamlet on 
the Baltic, where the family has been going for eighteen 
years, her Summers are busy. Last Winter she told me her 
plans for the Summer just past. First, she was to attend 
the Zonkunstler-Versammilunge at Prague and sing there as 
an honorary guest. Then followed engagements to sing four 
times at the Prague Opcra—Fides, Amneris, Orpheus and 
Ortrud—and twice in Munich; and, just prior to her home 
going, appearances at the Ober-Schleswig music festival. 
During July and the first week in August she was to be 
at home, and then begin an engagement lasting until the 
end of August at the fam- 
ous Pring Regenten- Theater 
in Munich. Surely an ac- 
tive Summer. Who would 
begrudge her a supplement- 
ary rest at her home before 
her American season? 

The day at Villa Tini 
begins early. While the 
prima donna herself does 
not rise until seven o’clock, 
the household is up by five 
o’clock. At half-past five 
the first breakfast is served, 
and at six the children 
leave for their school in 
Dresden. They return be- 
tween two and_half-past 
two, and then the family has 
dinner. The supper hour 
is half-past seven. Mme. 
Schumann - Heink spends 
much of her spare time in 
the garden romping about 
and playing games with 
the children. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink 
does not believe that a 
prima donna should be a 
hot-house plant. Never 
in the coldest or dampest 
weather does she muffle her 
throat. Pure air, day and 
night, is one of her great 
hobbies, and at all seasons 
she sleeps with a window 
wide open. 

The comforts Mme. Schumann-Heink now enjoys were 
not hers until after the hardest kind of a struggle. From 
early childhood until only a few years ago this famous 
singer felt almost continually the pinch of poverty. As 
Ernestine Roessler she was obliged, in childhood, to bear 
the privations of a family dependent upon the wretchedly 
insufficient pay received by her father as an Austrian army 
officer. 

Born in Lieben, near Prague, she first attended an Ursu- 
line convent school in the Bohemian capital. It being dis- 
covered that she had a voice, she was placed in the choir. 
Later, when her father was transferred to Graz, a singing 
teacher, Marietta von Leclair, interested herself in the girl 
and gave her lessons free of charge. 

Through a visiting singer, who heard her, the girl was 
invited to have her voice tried at the Vienna Opera. Her 
father being too pinched in circumstances to send her to 
Vienna, she managed to borrow the money from Field Mar- 
shall Benedek. She was thin, awkward and uncared for in 
appearance, beside being nearly frightened to death at her 
trial, and, of course, failed, returning to Graz nearly broken- 
hearted. Fortunately some time later Materna heard her 
sing and, on this famous singer’s representations, she was 
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Madame Schumann-Helnk enjoys Nothing more than a real Play with her Little Ones. 


sent for by the manager of the Dresden Opera, and at a 
trial, when she sang the Fides aria and the Brindisi from 
Lucrezia Borgia (the latter still one of her great concert 
pieces), she won over two other candidates. When the 
director offered her an engagement at 3,600 marks and 
asked if she was satisfied, she exclaimed, “ Satisfied!” and 
rushed up to him and threw her arms around his neck. 
Her operatic début, September 7, 1878, as Acuzena in 
fl Tyovatore, was a great success, and her future career 
seemed assured. But her marriage, four years later, to a 
retired army officer named Heink, gave offence to the oper- 
atic authorities, and she lost her position. She received a 
call to Hamburg, where she spent the most unhappy years 
of her life. Her marriage proved a mistake; and the man- 
ager, taking advantage of her situation, made her work at a 
scandalously low remuneration. At last a chance appear- 
ance at Berlin won for the first time due recognition of her 
great endowments. It was at A’ voll’s Garten, and the manage- 
ment at once offered her an engagement for the following 


Summer. This was the turning point in her career, as it 
secured for her better rdles and better terms at Hamburg, 
especially after she had been given opportunity to appear as 
Fides and Carmen. Moreover, concert engagements and 
special appearances at other opera houses now brought her 
additional income. She secured a divorce from Heink and 
married Carl Schumann, an actor, who during several of her 
seasons in America has been Mr. Grau’s stage manager for 
German Opera. She sang with success at Bayreuth in 
1896, and this led to her engagement by Mr. Grau for the 
United States, where she first appeared in 1898. 

Few singers have so endeared themselves to the Ameri- 
can public as has Mme. Schumann-Heink. The superb 
volume of her voice and the ease with which she produces 
her tones, showing an admirable vocal art, and her complete 
absorption in the rdéle, through all of which the audience seems 
to realize also that here is not only a great singer but, in 
addition, a splendid woman—these qualities form an irre- 
sistible combination both on the artistic and the human side. 





The Children of Mme. Schumann-Heink, with thelr Ages, reading from left to right: George Washington, 3/2; Maria Theresia, 6; 
Ferdinand, 8; Walther, 14; Hans, 15; Heinrich, 16; Lotte 17; August, 19. 
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THE SANTA CLAUS OF HOGAN'S MILLS 


BY KATHRYN JARBOE 


P from the denuded foothills into the dim, dark forests 
U on the upper flanks of the Sierras, old man Hogan, the 

lumber king, had led the way. Black wastes, dotted 
here and there with fallen redwood giants, deserted mills and 
empty cabins, marked his progress up the mountainsides. 
A trestled chute of unprecedented length and height had 
enabled him to reach a virgin forest hitherto inaccessible to 
the ravages of man, and on this hot afternoon Hogan's 
Mills, the town, wore a deserted aspect because Hogan’s 
mills themselves were running at full force, even the Chinese 
cook having been pressed into service. Mrs. O’Byrne and 
Mrs. Monaghan, the feminine element in the place, were 
resting in their cabins on the upper hill. In front of the 
boarding-house, cooling their bare feet in the dust, sat 


Magyie and Terry O’Byrne, the sole representatives of idle- 


ness and youth in the camp. 

Almost an hour had passed since they had seen, down in 
the valley, the spiral cloud of dust that heralded the approach 
of the stage; now they knew it was creaking slowly up the 
mountain road; in a moment they would hear the crack of 
Meiers’s whip, the rattle of harness, and tearing around the 
corner in a last desperate rush would appear the leaders, the 
wheelers and then the weather-beaten, dust-begrimed stage. 

This vehicle itself was a matter of no importance to the 
children. No passengers ever came to the Mills at the end 
of Summer, and the weekly mail and loads of provisions did 
not interest them, but there was, nevertheless, a momentous 
question. Would Meiers have the white or the brown leaders ? 

‘‘ The white,” asserted Maggie. 

“ Brown,” contradicted Terry, just to take the other side. 

‘It was the brown last week,” remembered Maggie. 

“Yes, and it will be the brown this week,” persisted the 
boy. 

Their sharp little voices clashed, and their eyes shot 
wrath and defiance. Finally Terry, putting his hand into his 
pocket and searching among the treasures therein, said: 

“Tf it’s the six it’s the brown, sure as life.” 

A small ivory cube, abstracted from the sweepings of the 
barroom appeared in his dirty little hand, and six half- 
obliterated dots were visible. Now there was good and suf- 
ficient reason why these six spots did turn up, and the same 
reason accounted for the thing having been swept out 
with the dust from under the bar. Lawrence, the starter, 
who had left the Mills so suddenly, might have enlightened 
Terry on the subject. But the boy knew nothing about the 
small cubes except that important questions were decided 
through their agency, and he had heard the triumphant 
shout over the six so often that naturally it stood for success 
in his small mind or at least, if not success, for a signal that 
things were going as he desired or expected. 

“There! Didn’tI tell you?” And he swaggered with 
masculine bravado. ‘ What do girls know about horses?” 

Maggie, though inwardly admitting the augury, yelled even 
louder than before. 

“1 tell you it’s the white, just the same.” 

And there might have been an O’ Byrne the less at Hogan’s 
Mills if Meiers had not cracked his whip at the very instant 
when Terry, standing over Maggie in ungovernable rage, 
was ready to annihilate her with words or weapons. 

But the long lash sang through the air, the dusty white 
leaders spurted forward to the boarding-house and then 
settled dejectedly down into their harness as though their 
work in life was over. Beyond the horses the children did 
not look, but Maggie’s triumph was short lived, for Terry, 
dodging the flicking end of the lash with which Meiers 
greeted him, saw in the stage a passenger, two passengers, 
a man, dark, stern and forbidding and, lying beside him on 
the seat, a child with a white drawn face and big black eyes. 

‘“ Hooray!” shouted Terry in greeting, but the little face 
was turned resolutely away and the lips did not move. 
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“ Where’s Sin?” demanded Meiers as the stranger des- 
cended from the stage. 

“ Over at the chute,” answered Terry. 

“ And both the wimmen lazyin’ as usual, I suppose.” 

‘“ Never mind,” interrupted the man roughly. “ You can 
give me a hand, can’t you?” 

Meiers, climbing down from his high seat, took from the 
top of the stage a thing half stretcher, half-reclining chair. 
On this they put the little crippled lad and carried him 
into the dining-room of the boarding-house. 

“Old Sin ought to be here,” grumbled the driver. “Where's 
your mother?” he asked, turning to Maggie, his voice rough- 
ened by sympathy tor his uncomplaining little passenger. 

“She ain't my mother,” Terry said, sotto voce but ag- 
gressively. “ My mother’s in Heaven.” 

“Mrs. O’Byrne’s at the cabin,” answered Maggie, looking 
at the little boy with hungry motherly eyes.“ But she ain't 
much good, Meicrs. I can do more than she can.” 

“ My mother’s in Heaven, too,” half-whispered the child 
on the chair, this bond of sympathy seeming to draw him 
toward the towselled little girl. Meiers answered Terrv's 
challenge but spoke to the stranger. 

“The boy’s right. Their own mother is dead, and he 
married this one last Spring. 1 guess she ain’t much good.” 

Then in response to Maggie's womanly interest, he 
added: “This is Mr. Harris, Bob Harris. He’s come to 
work at the mills, and he’s going to live in the empty cabin 
under the slide. Perhaps you can help him some.” 

But Mr. Harris took no netice of Maggie. He was un- 
loading packs and bundles from the back of the stage, and, 
shouldering all he could carry, he started off in the direction 
of the old slide, where a dilapidated cabin presented any- 
thing but an inviting aspect. Meiers, with a shrug, picked 
up some of the blankets and bedding, and Terry, dragging 
a couple of tin buckets, followed in the dusty wake of the 
men. But Magzie stood by the cripple, and, later, when the 
men carried him, stil on his chair, to his new home, she 
walked beside him a little too shy to talk, but wanting to 
protect and comfort him. 

This was the beginning of Bob Harris’s life at Hogan’s 
Mills. It was not an eventful existence at best, but the 
child had learned that patient waiting was his part in what- 
ever life surrounded him, and he found no more fault with 
the things at Hogan’s than he had in the big city full of 
people where he had lived before. In fact, he was happier 
now, because the two litle O’Byrnes were with him con- 
stantly. He had gained access to thcir inner hearts, and, 
when he had persistently rejected Mrs. O’ Byrne’s sentimental 
sympathy and old Mrs. Monaghan’s loud-voiced pity, he 
was left to himself and the children. All day long they 
played in his cabin while his silent, morose father worked at 
the mill. Magvie gave him his dinner, and through the 
long mornings and afternoons they invented quiet games in 
which he could join while he told them tales of the outside 
world into which they had never ventured. 

Bob, who was almost nine years old, could read. Maggie 
could read, too, in a faltering, laborious way, but the words 
as she spelled them out failed to produce the brilliant 
pictures wrought by Bob’s glibber tongue. Terry, who was 
only seven, did not know one letter from another. He had 
no books, no pictures, no possessions of any kind save only 
one, but that one was so marvellous, so wonderful, that it 
made up for all the other deficiencies. It was a_ stone 
mortar unearthed from some old Indian camp, but the stone 
pestle had been found close at hand, and Terry had been 
the finder. ‘To his small mind these were, indeed, treasures. 
He secreted them, no one knew where; took them out to ex- 
hibit them to Maggie, sometimes to please her, sometimes 
to excite a jealous fury. Now, to Magegie’s amazement, 
the stones were brought daily to Bob’s cabin, for Terry had 
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seen that the nervous little hands of the invalid loved to 
play with the strange toys. Sometimes acorns were crushed 
and bread made from the meal; sometimes dust was washed 
and the tiny particles of mica that glistened in the sand 
were greeted with shrieks of “Gold! gold! gold!” And 
even while other games were in progress the mortar and 
pestle lay on Bob’s chair where he could reach them easily. 
Terry guarded his treasure no less carefully than before, 
however, and always took it home at night, never once for- 
getting it, never once allowing Maggie to carry it. 

The Summer and Autumn had worn away. The mills 
were closed, the camp deserted save for O’Byrne, the watch- 
man, and half a dozen woodmen. Among the latter was 
Harris. Communication with the outside world had ended 
with the first big snow-storm, and it was a white earth on 
which the children lived. O’Byrne had moved down from 
his hillside cabin to the boarding-house, so Maggie and 
Terry had only a short distance to traverse to the Harris 
cabin. Through icy winds and over snow-drifts they made 
their daily trips, and the games and stories progressed as 
gaily as they had in Summer. 

« Why, it must be almost Christmas,” explained Bob one 
day, emerging from a contemplation of the fire. 

«s It'll be Christmas in a week,” agreed Terry. 
Murphy say so this morning.” 

« And Santa Claus will come!” 

«© Who’s Santa Claus?” demanded both the O’Byrnes. 

«© Why, Santa Claus? Why, he’s just Santa Claus, you 
know. Hecomes at Christmas and brings you toys and 


“ | heard 


things.” The little voice was very eager. ‘He comes 
down the chimney and puts things in your stockings. Don’t 
you have Santa Claus here?” 

«¢ No, never saw him.” 


«¢ No, never heard of him.” 

So many things had come up that the little children had 
never heard of that Bob had grown quite used to his position 
of instructor. Now, however, he entered into his explana- 
tions with unusual fervor, for the jolly old Saint had been 
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IN FRONT OF THE BOARDING-HOUSE, SAT MAGGIE 
AND TERRY O BYRNE, THE SOLE REPRESENTATIVES OF 
IDLENESS AND YOUTH IN THE CAMP.—Page 88. 


very dear to him in the bygone days at home with “ mama.” 
“The Night before Christmas” was repeated again and 
again with copious notes and examples. 

“And he always knows what you want most. Year be- 
fore last he brought me this chair, and you see how I needed 
that. Last year he brought me my books. And this year 
he’ll bring me —’”” There was a long pause. “Oh, he'll 
know and think of something fine.” 

“But how’ll he know that you are here?” demanded 
Terry. ‘“ He never came to bring us things.” 

« Oh, he’ll know, and he’ll just drive over the snows with 
‘eight tiny reindeer.’” The little hands were clapped with 
joyful expectation. 

“ But ‘Bob, he can’t”; interposed the practical Maggie. 
“The snow here is smooth enough, and if he’s got good run- 
ners he might get over that all right, but the mountain road 
is blocked. No one can get up that before Spring.” 

“ But #e will. 1 know he will,” asserted Bob. “ You just 
wait and see. It’s only a week to wait.” 

The eager voice, the eager light in the child’s eyes, followed 
the O’Byrnes home that night and they lay awake long, 
wondering about this strange visitor who always came to 
Bob at Christmas. 

*“ He won’t know the way, I’m sure,” was Terry’s last 
comment, and Maggie went to sleep to dream that she was 
cutting a wide trail down the mountainside so that Santa 
Claus could bring his precious pack up to Bob. 

The week had almost drawn to a close when, one morn- 
ing, the little crippled lad greeted them with shouts of joy. 

“ I've thought of it,” he cried. “ I’ve written a letter to 





Santa Claus that’s what my mama always had me do 
at home—and I’ve told him what I wanted. You’d never 
guess. And— and, maybe, he can’t find another one, 


but —” here his voice fell almost to a whisper “I want a 
stone bowl just like Terry’s.” 

“Oh, but he couldn’t find one,” cried Terry. 
aren’t any more in the world.” 

He patted his treasure lovingly as it lay on Bob’s knee. 
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“Well, I’ve written and we've only got to wait and see 
and, if you don’t mind,” with an apologetic glance at 
Maggie, “we must get the room ready for him.” 

“ But how?” queried both children. 

‘Why, with green branches, you know, and—and red 
berries, I think, and my mama used to have some pretty 
red ribbons that she tied on the branches.” 

«“ Branches of these trees out here, do you mean?” 

“Yes, long pieces. Sometimes he brings a Christmas 
tree all covered with gold balls and candy. He did once to 
me, but I don’t think 
he’ll bring one here be- 
cause, you see, we've 
got so many trees our- 
selves, and I suppose 
there are not enough 
children here for a 
party, either, and you 
must have a party 
when you have a 
tree.” 

Long branches of 
fir and pine were gath- 
ered by the O’Byrnes 
and, under Bob's eager 
directions, were placed 
around the room. A 
few gorgeous scarlet 
snow blossoms were 
discovered by Terry 
and greeted by the crip- 
ple with shouts of glee. 
Then Maggie found 
among her treasures a 
scarlet flannel waist 
that had been discard- 
ed by Mrs. O’Byrne, 
and this she cut into 
strips and tied to the 
fragrant branches, al- 
ways according to 
Bob’s ideas of the fit- 
ness of things because, 
to poor Maggie, the 
waist, dirty and faded, 
had been an almost 
sacred possession but, 
cut into strips, it had 
no value artistic or 
otherwise. 

While the active 
children worked trans- 
forming the forlorn 
cabin into an_en- 
chanted palace for Santa Claus, Bob dreamed and talked. 

“ He’s big and strong, you know, and can walk anywhere. 
He just has his sleigh to carry his pack and he has such a 
kind face.” 

“You never saw him, did you?” gasped Terry. 

“ No,” admitted Bob, “not exactly. But, you see, I know 
how he looks, kind and pleasant and happy, not like the 
people here, but always smiling.” 

Little Terry’s wide, short face expanded into a grin, and 
he puckered his eyes into a fancied imitation of Bob's 
imagined saint. 

“Oh, not like that,” screamed Bob. “ But, then, Terry, 
you couldn’t look like him, you know, because he is old. 
He used to take things to my mama when she was a little 
girl—beautiful dolls and things. Did you ever have a doll, 
Maggie?” 

And Maggie, blushing at the remembrance of a little ragged 
bundle that had once lived under her pillow, answered : 

“ No; that is, not a real doll. You see, Bob, Santa Claus 
doesn’t know about us.” 

«Well, he will now; at least, I think he will.’  Bob’s 
voice was encouraging. “I told him about you in my letter. 





LONG BRANCHES OF FIR AND PINE WERE GATHERED BY THE O'BYRNES 
AND, UNDER BOB'S EAGER DIRECTIONS, WERE PLACED AROUND THE ROOM. 


I wish I had told him you'd never had a doll, a real one.” 

“Huh! What'd I want of a doll?” snitted Maggie. 
“ Haven’t 1 always had Terry? Haven't I got you?” 

Magyie’s words and tone may have been brusque, but 
her eyes were motherly, and Bob’s little hand was stretched 
out to touch her gown as she passed him. 

But by this time, the Santa Claus who filled Bob’s dreams 
by day and night with such unalloyed joy had become a horror 
to Mayyie and Terry; each night they discussed their fears. 

“He'll never come,” sobbed Maggie, “and poor Bob'll 
be so disappointed.” 

“But what can we 
do, Maggie?” ques- 
tioned Terry. “If the 
snow wasn’t so deep, 
Meiers might come 
and bring some candy, 
and we could tell Bob 
that Santa Claus had 
brought that, but he 
can't, and if Meiers 
can’t get up, you know, 
nothing can. And there 
isn’t another bowl. any- 
way. Even if Santa 
Claus could get here he 
couldn't find the bowl.” 

The children could 
not comfort each other, 
and they knew only too 
well that they could 
get no help from the 
men who had stayed 
at Hogan's. If Mrs. 
Monaghan had_ only 
been there, Maggie 
thought, she might 
have helped, but as it 
was there was nothing, 
absolutely nothing. 

To make things 
even worse, on Christ- 
mas eve, a heavy 
snowstorm set in, 
great white flakes fall- 
ing softly down, huge 
white masses _ piling 
higher and_ higher 
around tree stumps 
and deserted hovels. 

“If Harris don’t 
move out to-day, he'll 
be snowed under to- 
night.” 

This was the comforting speech that Maggie heard fall 
from her father’s lips in the morning. Snowed under! Then 
Santa Claus never could find Bob at all. And, of course, 
Harris wouldn’t move. All day long he shovelled the snow 
away from his cabin or else sat, gloomy and morose, paying 
no heed to his own child or to the other little boy and girl. 

Just before nightfall the children struygled home, and, 
after their supper, crept into bed. They could not sleep 
for thinking of Bob and his coming grief and disappoint- 
ment. The cold grew more and more intense, and at ten 
o'clock the moon shone out round and white, revealing a 
glittering frozen world, 

Terry tricd to console himself with his dice. “Tf the six 
comes up,” he said, “he won’t come.” And the fateful six 
had come. 

“Tt isn’t the bowl—by this time Terry was struggling 
with his tears; he was only a little boy and very fond of 
his pathetic playmate— I don't want it, but Bob wouldn't 
ever take itif I did give it to him. I> want Santa Claus 
to get himone. He'll never be happy again if Santa Claus 
don’t come. I just know he won't.” 

Maggie felt that her cup of gricf would surely overflow, 
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UP TO THE VERY CHIMNEY TOP THEY CLIMBED AND TERRY 
LOOSED HIS HOLD ON HIS TREASURE, THEY HEARD 
IT STRIKE HEAVILY ON THE ASHES IN THE HEARTH. 


for here was Terry sobbing, and she could not comfort him, 
for she knew, too, that it was Santa Claus that Bob wanted 
quite as much as he did the bowl. And then, surely it was 
the dear old saint, himself, who sent her thought. 

‘© Terry,” she whispered, “ would you really be willing to 
give Bob your bowl?” 

‘©Of course, I would, you stupid; didn't I tell you so?” 

«© Then,” and Maggie’s voice was mysterious and low, 
‘¢ we'll take it to him now.” 

In the moonlight the boy’s blue eyes looked like glass 
marbles. “Now?” he questioned. 

«Yes, now.” 

Maggie was already up, moving stealthily about the room, 
piling on all the warm clothes she could find, and Terry fol- 
lowed her example. They tied comforters over their heads 
and muffled themselves in blankets. 

‘s Have you got it?” she whispered, and he held up the 
beloved possession. 

«s How can we give it to him now?” he asked again and 
again, but Maggie vouchsafed no answer. Out into the 
night she led the way, and the two little wadded figures 
glided along over the frozen surface of the snow. 

« He’ll never know ”—in the crystal frost her words clat- 
tered against each other—*he’ll never know, and he’ll be 
sure it was Santa Claus because,” and she grasped Terry’s 
hand harder, “ because we'll drop it down the chimney.” 

Terry stood still in the snow. 

«© Climb on the roof and drop it down the chimney?” 

ss Yes,” assented Maggie, “you know the snow is all 
banked up between the slide and the chimney. We will 
climb up on that and creep along to the chimney and drop 
it down. Then it'll fall on the ashes. It can’t burn, and 
Bob’ll see it the first thing in the morning.” 

Terry voiced a little shriek, more like the squeak of a 
mouse than any human sound. 
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“ If only we had some bells,” he cried, “ Bob might think 
it was the reindeer.” 

Then Maggie reached the climax of her delight. Out from 
under her muffling garments she drew the camp’s dinner bell 
that she had seized on her passage through the dining-room. 

“ He said they tinkled, and I don’t think this tinkles,” 
she said, “ but if he’s not very wide awake he won’t know.” 

She shook the iron clapper around in its brazen cup, pro- 
ducing a sound that not even the most imaginative child 
could have transformed into a sleigh-bell. But it satisfied 
Terry, it satisfied Maggie and entered into Bob’s light slum- 
bers enough to make him smile and murmur drowsily : 

“Santa Claus? Yes, mama.” 

Up to the very chimney top they climbed, and Terry 
loosed his hold on his treasure. They heard it strike heavily 
on the ashes in the hearth. For just a second they waited. 
Would Bob’s ears hear his beloved Santa Claus? Would 
the clumsy little feet in their snowshoes sound like twinkling 
reindeer hoofs ? 

Silently they slipped down from the roof, and before long 
they were fast asleep in their cold little bed. 

The next morning, with never a thought for breakfast, they 
hurried to the Harris cabin. In through the door they tum- 
bled, and there lay Bob, the stone mortar clasped in his arms. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” he shouted, 
and, in tones tremulous with joy, added: ‘“ You see? You 
see? I knew, I just knew that it would come. It’s a little 
smaller than yours, Terry,” this with a kindly discriminating 
glance from Terry to the bowl, “but it’s just as good, and 
you'll never have to bring yours over to me again.” 

And then something curious happened. The morose, 
silent father put his hand on Terry's head and said: 

“(;od bless you!” 

But Bob, in his gleeful voice, cried: God bless us all. 
That’s what mama used to say.” 






ENTURIES ago much time was 
spent inthe search for the “ Foun- 
tain of Youth,” for it was thought 
that the happy individual wlio 
discovered and bathed in it would have a 
renewal of youthful vigor and beauty be- 
yond compare. The less poetical but more 

practical modern has found that by the use of reason and 
prosaic methods it is not necessary to wander up and down 
the face of the earth searching for some hidden spring, 
to preserve the looks and strength of the years of prime. A 
proper understanding of the means and a persistent use of 
them will win the reward. Women who are not naturally 
endowed with good looks that come from regular features 
can make themselves attractive in appearance by the em- 
ployment of simple and healthful measures, which it is as 
much their duty to employ as to dress well. 

The possessor of a fine physique and an attractive face is 
much better equipped for the rivalries and competitions of 
life; the chronicles of all ages record that beauty has ever 
influenced men and leaders of men, and until the end of 
time they will remain captives to its magnetic charm. 
Moreover, it is rare to find anything, which can be properly 
recommended to improve the looks, that ministers to 
vanity only and will not benefit health as well. Beauty 
depends upon the right action of the heart, a perfect cir- 
culation, a proper digestive apparatus, muscles rightly 
developed, and brain and nerve activities that are normal. 
The imperfections of any of these are soon shown in the 
face. 





THE FEATURES OF THE FACE. 


Underlying the features is a series of bones which de- 
termine the general configuration of the face and which the 
individual cannot change. By running the fingers over the 
face it can easily be felt where these come to the surface, 
and it will be found that they make the outlines of the fore- 
head, the circular orbits of the eyes, the prominences of the 
cheek bones, the bridge of the nose and the outlines of the 
jaw. This bony framework is beyond the power of the in- 
dividual to change. One can get control of the muscles 
which are attached to the bones and bring them under the 
will. 

The fat that fills in the spaces between the muscles 
and is wrapped over them can be increased and diminished 
by well-directed efforts.. The texture and color of the skin 
may be changed, improved and brought to perfection. The 
features of the face are formed by the union of the bone, 
muscle and fat. The muscles determine the expression and 
may be thought of as the strings which are pulled in the 
response to thought. 

Very little attention is paid by individuals to the expression 
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of their faces, yet many who have reg 
miss a pleasing countenance because of é 
of expression or a faulty expression, while many a 
face otherwise ugly is lighted up and is remembered 
with pleasure because of the shining of the light from within. 


THE CONTROL OF THE MUSCLES. 


When one has a machine to manage, it is necessary that 
he become acquainted with its parts and the methods of 
action of the mechanism, In order to understand the cor- 
trol of the body there should be a proper understanding of 
muscular action, but how few there are, out of the medical 
profession, who have any idea of the mechanism. All the 
muscles of the body, with the exception of the heart, are 
under the control of the will, some actively so, others uncon- 
sciously so. If the will acting on a muscle exerts more effort 
than is necessary, the nerve force overflows to the other 
muscles, which contract in response. Often a person in mak- 
ing a great effort will contract the muscles of the hands, or 
twirl a button, or twist and screw the features of the face. 
Over each muscle of the body the brain exercises a constant 
control, which is relaxed only in profound slumber. In many 
this muscle tone becomes exaggerated and the individual goes 
about with a tension that entails a great expenditure of nerve 
force and is a great drain upon the system. A display of 
this is more frequently seen in the face than elsewhere and 
results in an exceedingly unbecoming screwing-up of the 
features. The jaws are set, the forehead is wrinkled, the 
eyes are squinted. The opposite of this is the complete re- 
Jaxation of the muscles of the face. The light goes out of 
the eyes, the cheeks hang flabbily, the corners of the mouth 
droop and show ugly lines. This unconscious relaxing of 
the muscles of the face is very apt to occur in people who 
are not lacking in mental activity and brightness. It is a 
habit which they have formed, of letting go, so to speak, the 
necessary control of the features. 


GRIMACES. 


Of the same nature as the tension and relaxation of the 
features are the unconscious grimaces which the majority of 
people make, without being in the least aware of it. They 
have little tricks and mannerisms in which they indulge to the 
complete destruction of a pleasing appearance. Sometimes 
every feature in the face, successively or collectively, be- 
comes a storm centre, or it may be only the forehead, which 
is wrinkled into horizontal lines, giving an anxious expression, 
or into vertical lines, giving rise to scowls and frowns. The 
mouth is subject to all kinds of distortions. It is screwed 
up or the lips are pouted, or the under lip is thrust forward 
in an unpleasing manner. Children take up such tricks suc- 
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covets the 
cleft in the 
chin or. the 


cessiVery adopting and dropping them, but when grown peo- 
ple have them, they are peculiarities which are not easily dis- 
posed of. <A best friend would hardly dare to tell you that 
you were wrinkling your brow or pouting your lips or remind 
you of these facial peculiarities; 
hence it is incumbent upon you to 
discover them yourself and by the 
process of a little mental training 
to break yourself of them. : 

Many persons in talking grimace 
badly and handicap their conversa- 
tion thereby. It more frequently 


happens that the face is distorted 


in laughing and 
smiling. <A 
pleasant smile 
acts like a ben- 
ediction upon 
one’s friends 
and = acquaint- 
ances, and if 
the counte- 
nance in smiling becomes dimpled, it adds greatly to the 
happy effect—so much so that poets sing of dimples and 
novelists add them to their heroines’ charms. They are 
caused by the attachment of a portion of the skin to the 
bones or ligaments beneath the flesh or fat, the surrounding 
surface being raised and the attached portion forming a 
depression. Artificial dimples can be made by means of 
a stitch of 
the surgeon’s 
needle, fasten- 
ing the skin 
to the under- 
lying struc- 
tures. Some- 
times it is suc- 
cessful, and 
sometimes it 
is not. It is 
ill-advised van- 
ity that yields 
to such a pro- 
cedure, how- 
ever much one 





THE FOREHEAD IS WRINKLED. 





AN EXCEEDINGLY UNBECOMING SCREWING- 
UP OF THE FEATURES. 


d'mples in the 
cheeks. 

The mouth 
is one of the 
hardest _fea- 
tures to man- 
age. It is said 
to be the fea- 


jor january 





THE FACE BECOMES A STORM CENTRE. 
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ture of all others which reveals the true inwardness of a 
person’s character. Sometimes the faulty closing of the 
mouth alters the whole appearance of the face, the setting 
of the lower jaw giving the appearance of a protruding or 
retreating chin. The position of the 
chin may also be detective on ac- 
count of the way the teeth come to- 
gether when the mouth is closed. 


A ROUND AND ROSY FACE. 


The beauty of the face is due 
largely to the layer of fat which is 


spread over the 
muscles in 
much the same 
Way as a mod- 
eller spreads “ 
the clay on the ” 
figure he is 
modelling. The 
wear and _ tear 
of life, the sorrows, anxieties and deprivations play 
havoc with this fatty interlining, and when the first bloom 
of youth departs it either wastes away, leaving the face full 
of hollows and the skin wrinkled, or, as is apt to be the case 
later in life, it accumulates, adding unsightly rolls to the 
chin, filling the eye sockets and making the eyes seem 
smaller and deforming the contours of the cheeks. In both 
of these con- 
ditions much 
can be done 
by means of 
exercises, self 
massage and 
the care of the 
skin to bring 
about a better 
condition of 
affairs. 

The color 
of the face de- 
pends upon the 
healthy condi- 
tion of the tiny 
blood vessels 
which = carry 
the blood to 
theskin. These 
form a net- 
work through- 
out the = skin, 
dividing and 
7 - subdividing 
until they be- 
come so sma! 
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A PLEASANT SMILE ACTS AS A BENEDICTION. 
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DIPPING THE HAND INTO THE WATER. 


that they can be seen only by the microscope. To keep these 
tiny blood-vessels in a state of activity, so the blood can flow 
through them, is the way to preserve the skin. Slowly, as 
age advances, they wither away, so that the skin is not 
properly nourished, and that is why the skin in the aged is so 
colorless and dried up, becoming like parchment. In order 
to have a fine complexion, it is the greatest necessity that 
blood should be brought into the minutest of these tiny 
blood vessels. They are called “capillaries,” because they 
are like hairs in fineness. The object of steaming the face, 


cf massaging it and of applying electricity is to stimulate the 
Some persons’ cheeks are 


action of these same capillarics. 
much rosier nat- 
urally than others, 
which is due to 
the fineness of the 
skin, and to the 
fact that the outer 
layer of the skin 
is thinner. This 
is especially the 
case with blonds. 


THE QUES- 
TION OF SOAP 
AND WATER. 


Water is the 
most universally 
employed of all 
cosmetics, and 
rightly applied it 
is the best. Not- 
withstanding that 
with the great ma- 
jority the act of 
face washing aver- 
ages more than 
twice a day, the 
number who know how to do this correctly is comparatively 
small. The enemy to a fine complexion is dirt. In no place 
do complexions suffer so much from it as in the city, especi- 
ally in those cities and towns where soft coal is burned. 
In such places it is almost impossible to keep the face clean. 
Dust, dirt and impurities collecting upon the face choke up 
the pores of the skin, and interfere with the circulation, 
making the complexion muddy and causing eruptions. The 
object of face washing is to cleanse the face perfectly. For 
this purpose the water must be hot—not warm, but hot. 
Hot water does not wrinkle the face; on the contrary, it 
makes the skin soft and pliable, and a good seap, generally 


READY TO WASH THE EYES. 


BEGIN AT THE FOREHEAD. 
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FINGERS ON EACH TEMPLE. 


such as is free from scent and alkalies, should be used. 
Different soaps agree with different skins, and they should 
be selected by tlie experience of the individual. As a gen- 
cral thing, men’s faces show a clearer, better skin than 
women’s, though naturally it is of a coarser texture. This 
is due to the fact that men use so much soap in lathering 
for shaving, and the shaving soaps are of much finer quality 
than most toilet soaps. 

Many complexions are ruined by the employment of 
sponges and face cloths; not that these are pernicious in 
themselves, but they are not properly cleansed after using. 
They are carelessly wrung out of the water in which they 
have been used 
and hung to dry 
by the washstand 
out of the light. 
The soap and 
the impurities of 
the water remain 
in them, and as 
they are used time 
after time the de- 
cayed soap and 
collected matter 
is applied to the 
face and will oc- 
casion the appear- 
ance of black- 
heads and _ little 
pimples, and the 
skin will become 
muddy. A sponge 
is well enough in 
itself, the wash- 


cloth is well 
enough in itself, 
but even. after 


TO SCRUB THE NCSE being used once 


the sponge or the 
cloth should be washed most carefully and, after being 
rinsed in boiling water, hung to dry in the sunlight and air. 


HOW TO WASH THE FACE. 


It is much better, in cleansing the face, to use the hands 
and the fingers, for the touch of skin to skin has some- 
thing peculiarly beneficial. To wash the face, then, let 
the water be hot and, dipping the hands into the bowl, 
make them soapy with the chosen soap, care being taken 
that this is of the best quality and such as agrees with 
the skin; then the handsyshould be_applied to the face 
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CHEEKS ARE WASHED WITH THE PALMS. 


after a regular manner, systematically, using a kind of light 
facial massage. Dash the water over the face at first, then 
begin, using the four fingers of both hands; pass them from 
the middle of the forehead’outward with firm pressure and 
let them rest lightly as they are brought back again; do this 
several times, thus smoothing out the vertical wrinkles. 
Next, placing the fingers at the roots of the hair, bring 
the fingers down to the eyebrows, and as this is repeated 
several times let the fingers rest lightly on the skin with the 
upward stroke but exert considerable pressure on the down- 
ward stroke, as when the forehead is wrinkled the muscles 
contract from above. Let the three fingers slide up and down 
on each temple. 
Supporting the 
hands by the fore- 
finger of each 
hand resting on 
each temple, use 
the second and 
thira fingers to 
pass around in a 
revolving fashion 
about the rings of 
bone which form 
the outer edges of 
the sockets of the 
eyes, using the in- 
ner angle of the 
eye by the nose as 
the point of depar- 
ture, and alternat- 
ing the direction. 
The eyes being 
closed, the eyelids 
are massaged, and 
the eyeballs them- 
selves should be 
carefully rubbed, 
the forefinger be- 
ing used for this. Next, supporting the hands by resting 
a thumb on the lower part of each cheek, use the first 
and second fingers of each hand to scrub the nose. Prob- 
ably owing to its prominence and because it is more lib- 
erally supplied with oily glands than any other part of 
the face, it is much more difficult to keep the skin of the 
nose cleansed and free from blackheads than any other part, 
so the fingers should be very active and sympathetic in the 
task of washing this feature. The greatest pressure should 
be used in the downward stroke, and the pulpy part of the 
middle finger should be searching in its work about the 
nostrils. The cheeks are washed with the palms of the 


CLASP THE BACK OF THE NECK. 
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TO WASH AND MASSAGE THE CHIN. 


hands; the hands should be applied to the sides of the face 
with the fingers upward, the lower part of the hand resting 
on the bones of the lower jaw. 

Great care should be taken in using the up and down 
scrubbing motion to make the pressure heavy on the upward 
stroke, but very light on the downward, as the tendency of 
the flesh of the cheeks is to sag as the years pass. Placing 
the thumbs under the chin for support, the first and second 
fingers are used to make a circular motion about the mouth, 
the fingers of each hand describing a semi-circle and meet- 
ing the other in the middle. With the thumbs remaining 
in the same position under the chin, the forefinger of 
either hand may 
be employed to 
wash and mas- 
sage the chin, 
whichis done with 
a circular motion. 

Lastly, the 
neck and chin are 
washed. Clasp 
the back of the 
neck with both 
hands so that the 
fingers touch, then 
bring the hands 
forward and down 
until the finger 
tips meet in front. 
That will bring 
the back of the 
hand to the chin 
on each side. The 
four fingers are 
flattened and 
spread against the 
chin and in the 
backward sweep 
lift the flesh 
against the jaw and smooth it out with considerable pressure. 

It does not take long to acquire and execute the move- 
ments here explained, and if done habitually as one washes 
the face they will be of vastly more benefit than any general 
massage given at long and irregular intervals by a profes- 
sional. In drying the face a soft, absorbing towel should 
be used. The action of the fingers in washing the face 
should have brought the blood freely and fully to every 
part, so that a coarse, harsh towel is not necessary. If the 
face is not thoroughly dried, the skin will become rough. 
It is important that the soap which has been used should 
be thoroughly. rinsed from the face before drying. 


THE BACKWARD SWEEP. 


A HOME FOR SUBURB OR COUNTRY 


FROM DESIGNS PREPARED BY WILLIAM DEWSNAP 





HOUSE BUILDING AND HOME MAKING 


Ny het +e Many variations may be made 
for the needs of a Summer house In suburb i VANSISE in the arrangement of the first 
or country. Underneath is a Winter cellar, sf ty Aas floor, according to the size, tastes 
and on the third floor are extra chambers. Ws Wi 7S and occupations of the family. 
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The cupboard In the dining-room is on The iIngle-nook in the reception hall Is 
a line with the wall. Through the dia- WN cosily protected from draughts. This'cen- 
mond-shaped panes the cups and sau- CRS tring of the one chimney diffuses the 
cers make a characteristic decoration. ay heat economically through all the rooms. 


cs 


On occasions of entertainment the dining-room may become a part of the 
reception-hall by drawing aside the portieres. The color scheme of the dining~ 
room is brown and green. The furniture Is of weathered oak, and the 
woodwork (as in all the rest of the house) is of cypress stained a dark brew. 
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The small chamber that opens upon the ' 
baicony of the second floor can be used 

as a dressing room, morning or sitting Deo 
room, nursery, sewing or work room. 


A SERIES OF HOUSES THAT HAVE BEEN BUILT AT MODERATE COST 


AND FURNISHED IN AN ATTRACTIVE WAY 


THE SELECTIONS WERE MADE BY 
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A writing corner in one of the front cham- 
bers has a set of Abbey’s drawings upon 
the wall. The window-seat is useful for 
holding books, writing or sewing materials. 


Around the mission table in reception-ha 
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In the music hall an inside wall space has 
been reserved where the piano is sufficiently 
secluded without shutting away the music 
from the dining-room, reception-hall or den. 


The angle of wall opposite the piano 
holds a comfortable armchair fitted with 
soft cushions. In front of the window is 
an old-fashioned bench and a plant-stand. 
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|| are some old, mahogany chalrs, a 


Carved sofa and a divan. A glass banquet lamp on the table has a red silk 


shade finished with loops of red beads. 


The windows are simply treated with 


muslin that stops at the sill and is gathered across the top like a wide ruffle. 





Articles of Ornament and Service Suited to Every Taste and Every Purse 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


HE spirit of Christmas is in the air,and the hearts .—which must correspond with the Christmas allowance. A 
of all are enlarged to a greater generosity with the tour of inspection through the shops will mean a saving 
approach of the holiday time. Never does one _ here and there, and to those who live in remote places and 
begin the preparations for Christmas early enough 
to avoid the final hurry, and notwithstanding the 
resolutions made last year that a list would be 
kept of friends’ known wishes or tastes, the week 

before Christmas finds many in a perplexity of doubt 

as to the nature of the Christmas gifts. The illustrations 
and suggestions here given will relieve this uncertainty in 
some cases, and will lighten the burdens of holiday shopping. 
The shops display such exquisite articles that one 
must hold tightly to the purse strings. It is a wise 

plan, before starting on a round of the stores, to make a 

list of the presents to be given, placing the amount to be 

expended against each name, and summing up the total 
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are unable to make a personal inspec- 
tion of the holiday display this article 
; will be especially suggestive. 
a RNA os ae At one time it was difficult to decide 
OP what to give the male friends and 
members of the family, but in these 
days of extravagance in everything the 
task is lightened, and one need only know the tastes of the 
recipient to accomplish most satisfying results. Perhaps 
the writing desk is in need of a new inkstand, and 
father, brother or the friend who writes has long been 
waiting for the opportunity to add to his treasures a particu- 
larly handsome one. It may be that br-nished brass or cop- 
per has been mentioned, or perhaps oxidized silver is pre- 
ferred. Aninkstand in either of these metals has an oblong 
tray upon which rests two ink-wells and a sponge cup, while 
pens, pencils, etc., of the same metal are included in the 
set. To complete the desk equipment, another person 
might add a stamp box, a mucilage bottle or mounted blot- 
ter, while still another might send a paper weight or tiny 
mounted calendar. A desk pad with the corners in the 
same metal as that of the accessories would be espe- 
cially appreciated. A gold, silver or gun-metal pencil to 
attach to the watch chain is another le gift that will be 
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gratefully received. A novelty 
is a small shell comb, silver- \ sn 
mounted, in an embossed silver 
case, with the initials or mono- 
gram engraved on it. This 
little pocket comb will be the 
source of much comfort to 
those who are away from home, and the friend who travels, 
either man or woman, will rejoice in a handsome travelling 
bag of leather, beautifully finished and fitted with toilet 
articles. These include comb, hair, hat and clothes brushes, 
hand mirror, whisk, tooth and nail brushes, manicure 
implements, tiny cut-glass jars for cold cream, etc., and soap 
and powder boxes. Both silver and gold mountings are 
shown for those who can afford the costly affairs, while 
extremely effective and quite as useful are the horn and 
ebony mountings. A set of military brushes is another 
happy suggestion for a man, and the variety is sufficiently 
great to enable the most economical buyer to add this to 
his or her list of gifts. 

Each season brings forth a vast number of novelties for 
the “den” and the cosey-corner, and the bachelor maid 
or man whose apartment includes this delightful place 
will be grateful to the friend who thinks to send a trophy 
for it. There is a wide field for originality in fitting up 
the “den,” and the friend who admires and appreciates 
artistic things, but who is unable to secure them himself, 
will delight in a novel cushion, a unique poster, a plaster 
cast, or a decoration of arms and armor in hammered brass. 
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There is almost no limit to the ornamental devices that 
may be added at small cost to this inviting room. 

The golf enthusiast will be happy to find among his gifts 
a golf bag and sticks. 

There are any number of beautiful match, cigar and 
cigarette holders. An especially attractive example of 
either of these is of gold, plain, burnished or embossed, and 
includes in its mechanism a secret chamber holding the 
picture of the giver. Those of silver or of gun-metal are 
equally pleasing, and when the latter is studded with 
sparkling gems, it assumes a value quite beyond the average 
purse. 

In shaving sets the variety from which to select is great 
enough to enable every condition of purse to be satisfied. 
An exquisite set of frosted silver consists of a cup, a jar for 
soap, brush and razor. The design is unique and would de- 
light the fastidious man. A pretty idea is to have engraved 
on each piece the monogram or initials of the recipient. 





The man who enjoys 
a pipe, and who collects 
many and varied kinds will 
appreciate an addition to 
his collection. Those of 
brier, with silver or gold 
mountings, and suitable 
cases, make attractive 
gifts. 

Likewise the man who 
carries a cane will wel- 
come another one if it be 
up to date. An umbrella 
is an acceptable gift to 
either a man or woman, 
and there is an almost 
endless variety from which 
to choose. The man of 


pieces of rare china or 
cut glass would make 
glad the heart of the 
young matron. A most 
useful and always an ac- 
ceptable gift consists of 
a French coffee percola- 
tor; it may be of silver, 
nickel, copper or brass, 
and alone or with a chaf- 
ing-dish of the same metal 
would be an_ especially 
handsome remembrance 
to a mother from her 
family. 

A clock—one of the 
small bronze or gilt af- 
fairs—would be accept- 

























conservative tastes will appreciate the 
handle of natural wood, and he will pre- 
fer it without the silver or gold mount- 
ings, though there are many handsome 
examples shown in these and other effects. 
Gun-metal remains popular, and some of 
the richest effects display mountings of 
it. Burnt ivory inlaid with silver forms 
the handle of a particularly attractive 
umbrella for ladies, and another has the 
handle of rock crystal, with a flat gold 
plate on the end. 

Every housewife who feels a pride in 
her home will be made happy by the re- 
ceipt of one of the little art treasures for 
which she has long wished. It may be 
that her curio cabinet has just space 
enough for the odd little piece of Dutch 
silver a friend has selected for her, 
or perhaps she has expressed a desire 
for quaint old brasses, vases, incense 
lamps or candlestick holders. A gift 
that will give untold delight to the house- 
wife who needs such an article, is a devz- 
fasse or after-dinner coffee-pot of silver. 
One member of the family or a friend 
might give this handsome and_ useful 
affair, and the entire set—the sugar bow], 
cream pitcher and tray—could be made 


up by the other members if it was too much for one person. 
A chocolate or tea set in fine china, Austrian, Sévres 





able either for mother’s writing table 
or for father’s desk. , 

Household needs of all kinds are 
thought of at Christmas time, for a 
gift that fills an actual want is much 
more appreciated than something 
merely decorative. 

A punch bowl is a gift that will for- 
ever keep the donor in mind. It may 
be of cut glass, china or silver and 
may be given with or without the small 
glasses. A set of six or a dozen cut 
glass goblets, oil and vinegar cruets, 
nappies for olives, pickles, etc., are 
other happy suggestions, while berry 
spoons, sugar sifters and tongs swell 
the housewife’s gifts. 

The needlewoman will be pleased 
with sewing implements, a pair of 
silver-handled scissors, a thimble or 
darning ball, which, if expense is not 
to be considered, may be gold mounted. 
A dainty little work-basket would add 
to the interest of the gift, and if one 
is at all clever this may be made at 
home. It should be lined witha pretty 
colored silk and contain cushions for 
pins and needles. 

The woman or girl friend who takes 
pride in her room will hail with delight 


gifts for her dressing-table or tiny writing desk, and there is 
infinite variety in these pretty and useful trifles. Some very 


or other wares, would prove a charming gift, while odd dear friend may have long wished for a sandalwood taboret 
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or tea-table, and if it is possible, she should have it at this 
holiday time. It may be that her wish is for a lamp of 
unique style, or perhaps she desires a little trifle of personal 
adornment, a pearl or gold bead necklace or collar, or one 
of the novelty bead chains. Of these there is no limit. Quite 

the prettiest of gifts for 
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= ae : and silver mesh purses 
yh and bags, but so costly 
are many of these, when 
gleaming with precious 
stones, that only the 
wealthy will care to in- 
vest in them. Hand and 
carriage bags of fine 
leather, with silver, gold 
2 or gun-metal mountings, 
. § are essential to the fash- 
ionable woman’s outfit, 
and a gift of this sort will 
be highly appreciated. 
Many of- these bags con- 
tain a change purse, mem- 
orandum book and vinai- 
grette. 
In choosing Christmas 
gifts remember that to 


Cee 


some friends comfort means a great 
deal. A dainty wadded silk dressing 
jacket or gown will be sure to be ap- 
preciated, and fur-lined bedroom slip- 
pers make the name of the donor 
blessed. The picturesque Japanese 
kimono, made of bright - colored 
Oriental silks .or even inexpensive 
cotton stuffs, with ribbon border, of- 
fers an agreeable suggestion. 

For young girls scarcely out of 
their teens some little luxury in dress 
long wished for would bring joy; a 
modish belt, or perhaps a set of 
buckles for a belt, a fan, a pair of 
gloves or silk stockings, or a string 
of beads for the neck—any of these 
is sure to be welcomed. A set of 
beautiful furs would be a splendid 
gift from a father and mother or an 
elder brother. 

Desk equipments are varied and 
beautiful, and among them are found 
gifts that will delight both men and 
women. A handsome library set has 


a pair of gold-handled shears ten inches long and a paper- 


handle of gold, silver or gun-metal. These are in many 
instances jewel studded and very costly. 

A reading glass of excellent quality, in brass, shell or 
even more valuable setting, is a happy thought for a 
friend’s library table, and a handsome book rack, with burnt 
wood or metal ends is | 
another. 


Coéperative gifts 


are sometimes desir- r | 
able, and particularly 5) 
when there is a ti 
large family and TT 





mother has expressed 
a desire for something 
to beautify the home. 
A fireplace set, includ- 
ing andirons, fender, 
screen, bellows, hearth- 
brush and a stand of 
tongs, shovel and a 
poker in brass or Vc- 
netian iron, would be 
an ideal family gift, if, 
of course, alarge open 
fireplace is a feature of 
the home. An easy- 
chair would be appre- 





ciated by father, one of the huge, 
luxuriant affairs that bespeak comfort 
in every curve, and mother would re- 
joice in a new lamp of hammered 
brass, with beaded shade. 

Mission furniture offers untold sug- 
gestions for Christmas gifts, and both 
the old and young housewife will be 
made happy by an addition of this 
sort to the home. In these days of 
beautiful household furnishings, even 
the waste-paper basket has been 
elaborated, and one in Indian grass, 
varicolored and bright, will be an 
acceptable gift for the den or library. 
An Indian blanket is another attrac- 
tive and useful gift, while pillows, 
the substantial sort made of leather, 
ooze calf, tapestry in baronial effects 
or old brocades in dull tones, will be 
particularly appreciated by the home- 
lover. 

There are gifts untold for the small 
members of the family, and one needs 
but a well-filled purse to achieve won- 
If one is a wise shopper she can succeed in making 


ders. 
the little folk happy with comparatively little outlay. There 


is cutter, also of gold. There are choice paper-cutters fash- 


he ioned from a single piece of ivory, while others are of are books, of course, and games without number, for both 
= brass handsomely burnished, or of gold or silver. A man __ boys and girls; mechanical toys, completely furnished houses, 
a will appreciate a penknife of imported steel, with the and many other articles for dolly and her mistress. 
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Pool 6Y 
AWE DEPORTE, 


NIRS. OSBORN. 


Happenings in the Tlome of 





AST MONTH I wrote my initial letter about 
the “Happenings” in THE DELINEATOR 
Home, and sent it on its way to the million 
members of the Family. Many have al- 
ready received, read and answered it; but 
those in more distant lands, four or five 
thousand miles away from home and even 
on the other side of the earth, as I pen this 
second letter, have yet to see the first. The 
kindness of the replies I have already had, 
with the warm invitations to continue the “ Happenings,” 
has given me the keenest pleasure, though it has added 
greatly to the sense of responsibility I feel for much of the 
happiness of the rest of the Family. For a long time I 
have prepared the monthly repast that has been given to 
you through the pages of our Magazine, always with con- 
sideration for the needs of the various and ever-growing 
branches of the Family, but only recently have I fully real- 
ized how much you look to the Home for help and guid- 
ance in all matters, great and small, that make up the family 
affairs. With that realization has come to me this new and 
greater feeling of responsibility. The thought that one’s 
every word, the lightest word of one’s assistants, put into 
print, goes out to millions to be read and weighed by them, 
to influence their lives, is almost overwhelming. 


ae 


I gave you a hint a month ago about our securing for 
publication in our Magazine a monthly fashion article from 
the foremost modiste in America. The arrangement has 
now been made, and with this number the famous Mrs. 
Osborn becomes a contributor. In this issue, and in future 
issues, therefore, you will have the latest ideas of our own 
immediate staff, a corps of designers, artists and writers 
of whom we are with reason very proud, and with them the 
views and prophecies of one who is admitted by all author- 
ities to be a great power in the creative world of fashion. 
Though the gowns produced in the establishment of Mrs. 
Osborn are possible only to those blessed with much of 
this world’s goods, her letter is of great practical benefit 
to everyone making clothes for others or for herself. Along 
these same lines we are developing other plans which when 
ripe will be disclosed to you: the result of it all will put you 
in closest touch with the greatest minds the fashion world 
now holds. We, as heads of the Family, shall not spare 
expense, for it is our desire to give to every member a full 
‘eturn for the dollar she has entrusted to us. 


lhe Delineator Family 






The calendar will evidently decorate many a home during 
the coming year. If you have not already placed your order 
with an agent, a newsdealer or ourselves, it will be well to 
do so at once, or you may not be able to secure one. We 
are giving you more information regarding this calendar on 


age 134. 
ae ae 


There was a little paper stowed away at the back of the 
October number which has caused many of you to think 
and to express your thoughts and some of you to protest. 
It was a plea for the courtesy and consideration shown be- 
fore marriage to be continued after. That it is not always, 
more’s the pity, and that there is reason why is only too 
true. On page 119 of this issue you will find a reply from 
a man which I print because it is only fair to do so, but I 
cannot accept responsibility for anything that is said. 


ae 


I am having some quiet editorial amusement over an in- 
cident in connection with the publication of Mr. Henderson’s 
story of Parsifal and Mr. Kobbé’s Reminiscences of the first 
performance of the opera at Bayreuth. In a recent issue 
of a magazine devoted wholly to musical and dramatic pro- 
ductions it was stated, by way of excuse for the presentation 
of some idealized pictures, that no photographs had ever 
been taken of this music drama. Our illustrations are made 
from photographs taken long ago and never published. 
To best a musical publication in its own chosen field seems 
rather an cloquent tribute to the enterprise of THE 
DELINEATOR. 

Oe 


Our new home is very slowly, it seems to us, nearing com- 
pletion. We shall move in shortly after the New Year. When 
fairly comfortable we are going to send out an invitation to 
all our family and friends to make us a call. We cannot 
give an old-fashioned housewarming, much as we would 
like to, for the building would not hold you all, though there 
will be room in it for five thousand of the busy, working 
stay-at-home members. There is a sense of sadness in leav- 
ing the old place, even if it is full of inconveniences and the 
new one contains everything one could wish, for we have 
lived here many years and during that time we have made 
many friends and greatly prospered. 


ae 


There is a little street of downtown New York called 
Wall, whose frequenters have sung of late a most dolorous 
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song. The verses of the song, like others better conducted, 
vary with the singer, but the chorus is ever the same: 


The lean years are here; 
Take care of the morrow. 


How like a flock of sheep men are—a few determined 
leaders and a pack of followers. Two years ago Wall Street 
was like a small boom 
town, possessed with a 
senseless spirit to buy, buy, 
buy, no matter what the 
price. Properties without 
intrinsic value that never 
paid a dividend, and prob- 
ably never will, were passed 
back and forth with prices 
marked on them that, to 
the few sane men, seemed 
made in Crazy-land—and 
all were sheep and buying. 
The day of changes came 
—the leaders ceased to 
buy, and sold. Prices be- 
gan to fall, at first slowly, 
soon more rapidly; and 
then came the rush. The 
“securities” bought in the 
hours of exaltation were 
offered for sale and found 
buyers only on buyers’ terms. Fright seized upon the flock. 
Good stocks that earned and paid fair dividends followed 
the other ones. A spirit to sell, sell, sell, some think as 
senseless as the craze to buy, was rampant—and all were 
sheep and selling. 

The other day it happened I met some leaders of these 
sheep. Their talk concerned the period of depression that 





THE TWO EARS OF CORN FROM KANSAS. 


they said is on business. As if the losses made on paper 
through the devious schemes of Wall Street were really 
business losses! As if the little Wall Street world, with all 
its millions’ might could make an untruth true! I told of 
my two ears of corn from Kansas. 

Last week these two ears of corn came to me, mighty 
exemplars of a great and prosperous West. The seed 
from which one ear was 
raised was planted on the 
third of July, on ground 
that during the floods had 
been under six to eight 
feet of water. It was pulled 
on the third of September, 
two months later. The 
other ear was a sample 
from the uplands of Kan- 
sas. I have had them 
photographed. It may be 
my ignorance of the pro- 
ducts of the farm; it may 
be the weakness of the 
effete East: twelve inches 
long, eight inches in cir- 
cumference around the top; 
none such was ever seen 
by me before. 

When the great West 
grows from the earth mil- 
lions of bushels of corn and wheat and oats, and the 
white-cottoned South sends to the North big bales of its 
King, for which their producers get prices that mean money 
to spend, what counts it what Wall Street says? Business 
is not depressed, though Wall Street is. Real values have 
not shrunk, though Wall Street’s paper has. 1 am pleased 
with my two ears of corn. CHARLES DWYER. 


ae 


THE FEBRUARY issue of the magazine is called the 
Mid-winter Fiction Number, and the Literary and Art features 


may be safely accepted as among 
The Delineator 


the best that money can procure. 
The Fashions will be given the 
for February 


space which their special interest 
at this season warrants, with ad- 
ditional information from new 
sources, including a letter from Mrs. Osborn; pictorially, 
the pages will be as good as THE DELINEATOR can make 
them—which is saying a great deal. Here are a few of the 
plans made for February : 

For short stories, there is a dainty, mystical tale entitled 
The Silver Boat, by Albert Bigelow Paine, illustrated by 
Bayard Jones; The Wooing of Tia, a strong romance 
from the Pacific, wherein two Japanese of very different 
characteristics appear as suitors for the hand of a little 
maid from the land of chrysanthemums, written by Ednah 
Proctor Clarke and illustrated by C. D. Weldon, and a 
delightful middle-age romance, The Promise of Lucy 
Ellen, by L. M. Montgomery, with excellent pictures by H. 
Cc. Wall. 

Another chapter of The Evolution of a Club Woman will 
appeal to many subscribers as alone worth the price of the 
book. The dramatic interest is heightened in the February 
installment by striking incidents and unexpected character 
development, A. I. Keller’s pictures adding much to the 
enjoyment of the story. 

The Prima Donna series, the introductory paper of 
which appeared in the December number, contains this 
month a description of Calvé, the ideal Carmen, at her home 
in the Castle de Cabriéres, in southern France. The illus- 
trations are remarkably good, and were made especially for 
THE DELINEATOR. 

The welcome which The Fountain of Youth, by Dr. Grace 
Peckham Murray, is being given, has shown the urgent 
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need of such a scientific treatise, simply and eniighten- 


, ingly presented. Every reader will derive personal benefit 


from it. It is safe to say that no such striking illustrations 
along this line have ever been presented previously. The 
second paper in this series will sustain the interest created 
by the first. 

A serious paper on The Cultivation of Ideals, in The Joy 
of Living series, by Lillie Hamilton French, will appeal to 
all thoughtful readers. The illustrations are by Herbert Paus. 

Collectors of antiques will enjoy Frances Roberts’s sketch, 
The Quest of Roxane, and the photographic illustrations 
will please lovers of antique furniture. A thread of romance 
runs through the narrative. 

For students of Nature there are pages by Craig S. Thoms 
on Winter Backdoor Neighbors, embellished with special 
illustrations of birds which are seen at this season. For 
the house-builder and home-maker another dwelling is shown 
in photographs, with numerous useful suggestions, by Alice 
M. Kellogg. 

For the children there is the second chapter of the delight- 
ful Garden Calendar, by Albert Bigelow Paine; another 
story of the famous cat Tommy Postoffice, by Gabrielle E. 
Jackson; the last of the Sewing Lessons, and more infor- 
mation about Indian habits and customs by Lina Beard. 

Needlewomen will find illustrated and described a variety 
of work in lace-making and crocheting, some novelties in 
tinted embroideries, and cross-stitch work. Housekeepers 
will find many of their problems in house furnishing, serving 
and waiting at table, solved. There are more recipes by 
Planchette, a chapter on Winter Fruits, and other culinary 
articles, such as An English Tea, by Anna W. Morrison, 
illustrated from photographs. 

Mrs. Birney will contribute a paper on Children’s Allow- 
ances—what should be given to them to spend; and the 
Departments will contain a variety of timely information on 
social and other topics. 


STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 








A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


“It is warm now, in this room,” said the Chief Gardener, 
“and you can begin your garden right away, if you dike.” 
HIS is the story of a year and begins on New Year’s The children looked at him, not knowing just what he 

Day. It is the story of a garden—a little garden— meant. 


I—THE BEGINNING OF THE GARDEN 





and of a little boy and girl who owned the garden, ‘In the windows,” he went on. ‘ There are two, side by 
and of the Chief Gardener who 
helped them. 


And the name of the little boy 
was David, after his Grandfather, 
and they called him Davy. 

And the name of the little girl 
was Prudence, for her mother, and 

she was called Prue. And the little girl was 
just five years old, and the little boy was © 
most seven—“ going on seven” the little 
boy always said when you asked him. 

The little boy and the little girl were look- 
ing out on the white snow-covered garden 
on New Year’s afternoon. Christmas was 
over, and Spring seemed far away. And 
there had been so much snow that they were 
tired of their sleds. 

J] wish it would be warm. again,” 
Davy said, “so there 
would be strawber- 
ries and nice things 
to eat in the garden: 
don’t you, Prue?” 

‘And grass and 
dandelions and pinks 
and morning-glories,” 
said Prue, who loved 
flowers. 

Then the little girl 
went over to where 
the Chief Gardener 
was reading, and 
leaned over his knee and rocked it side. They are a 





back and forth. part of the garden, 
“Will it ever be warm again?’ you know, for we al- 
she asked. ‘ Will we ever have an- ways see the garden 


other garden?” The Chief Gardener through them in 
turned another page of his paper. the Summer time. 
Prue rocked his knee harder. You remember 
“ ] want it to be warm,” she said. we said they were 
“]T want it to be so we can plant like frames for 
many flowers.” it, last year. Now 
“ And ¢hings,” suppose we really put 
put in Davy, a little piece of gar- 
‘nice things, to den in the windows.” 
eat; peas, and Prue was already 
berries, and rad- dancing. 
ishes.”’ “Qh, yes! Oh! 
The Chief Oh! And I'll have 
Gardener laid pansies and_ roses 
down his paper. and hollyhocks, and 
“What's all pinks and morning- 
NASTURTIUM TWO this | hearabout elories and——” PANSY ROOTS. THREE WEEKS OLD, 
WEEKS OLD. green peas and “And in mine Ill 
morning-glories ?” he asked. have peach-trees,” cried Davy joyously, “and apples, and 
‘“ We want it to be warm,” said Prue, strawberries, and peas, and : 
‘“so we can have a garden, with pinks “And a field of corn and wheat,” laughed the Chief 

















and pansies Gardener, “and a grove of cocoanut-trees and some palms! 
‘‘ And peas ” began Davy. What magic windows we must have to hold all the things 
When w2// it be warm? When can bea ida tates you have named. They will be like the pack of Santa 
we have a garden?” insisted Prue. WEEKS OLD, Claus, which is never so full that it cannot hold more.” 
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YVHE POT OF RADISILES. 


“ But can’t we have all the things we like?” asked Davy 
anxiously. 

‘‘ Not quite all, I’m afraid. Some of the flowers Prue 
wants, the hollyhocks and roses, do not bloom the first year 
from seed. It would hardly pay to plant them in a window 
garden; and as for the peach and apple trees, I am afraid 
you would get very tired of wait- 
ing for them to bear.” 


Ii1.—THE PLANNING OF THE 
GARDEN | 


The Chief Gardener took his 
pencil and a piece of paper and 
drew a little plan. He was not 
much of an artist, and sometimes 
when he drew animals he had 
to write their names below. But 
a window was not so hard, and 
then he could put names under 
the plants. You have already 
seen the picture that the Chief 
Gardener drew. 

While he was making the pic- 
ture, the chil- 
dren asked 
many ques- 


tions. 
“Which is 
my side? Oh, 


what’s that in 
the centre— 
that tall plant? 
What are 
those vines? 
What will we 
have in those 
little pots? 
Oh, I know what those are—those are 
morning-glories! Oh, goody!” 

This was Prue when she saw the artist 
putting the flowers along the vines that 
he had drawn up the sides of the window. 

“Yes,” said the Chief Gardener, “ those 
are morning-glories. You can have two 
vines in each pot if you wish, and in that 
way get four colors—blue, white, purple 
and pink. On Davy’s window | have 
made climbing beans, scarlet and white 
runners, because they are very pretty, 





SUNFLOWER TEN 
DAYS OLD. 
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SUNFLOWER FOURTEEN 
DAYS OLD. 


and also very good to eat. Davy’s is a vegetable, and 
yours a flower garden.” 

“My beans look a good deal like Prue’s morning-glories, 
all but the flowers,” said Davy. 

“So they do, Davy, and they really do look something 
the same in the garden. The leaves are nearly the same 
shape, only that the morning-glory leaf is more heart 
shaped, and beans have three leaves to the stem instead 
of one. Sometimes I have taken a morning-glory for a 
bean just at first.” 

“What else have we? What are the little flowers, and 
the big one in the centre?” asked Prue. 

“ Well, in the centre of your window, the big flower is 
made for a sunflower, not the big 
kind but the small Western sun- 
flower, such as we had along the 
back fence last Summer. Then 
those two slender plants are sweet 
peas on your side, Prue, and gar- 
den peas on Davy’s. I put two 
on each side because | know you 
love sweet peas, and Davy is very 
fond of the vegetable kind.” 

“] know that’s sweet corn in 
the middle of my window.” 

“Yes,” said the Chief Gardener, 
‘and a little pot of radishes on 
one side, and a pot of lettuce salad 
on the other.” 

‘What are in my other little 
pots?” asked Prue. 

“ Well, one is a pot of pansies— 

and . 

“Oh, pansies! Can't I have 
two pots of pansies ? ” 

“You can have three or 
four plants in one pot; per- 
haps, that will do,” replied the 
Chief Gardener, “and then 
put nasturtiums in the other little pot, if you like; they 
are quite easy to grow, and very beautiful.” 

The Chief Gardener looked at the sketch, and tapped 
it with his pencil. 

“ Of course,” he went on, “your garden may not 
look just as I have it there. Plants, like children, 
don’t always grow just as their friends want them to, 
and then things happen, sometimes. Sometimes it 
comes a very cold night when the fires get low, and 
then things chill, or, perhaps, freeze and die. We can 
only be as careful as we can.” 

“‘ How long will it take them to grow?” asked Davy. 








RADISH TWO WEEKS OL}, 





THE SUNFLOWERS. 


“ That is hard tosay, too. When everything is just right, 


some seeds sprout very soon. I have known radishes to come 
up in three days when the weather was warm and damp. 
Corn will sprout in about a week in warm weather; sweet 
First, 


peas take longer. But we will talk about that later. 
let’s see about the pots 
and earth and the seeds.” 


II1—THE PLANTING 
OF THE GARDEN 


The Chief Gardener 
took Davy and Prue 
down in the basement, 
where, in one corner, he 
kept his flower-pots and 
garden tools. 

He picked out some 
pots and set them side 
by side on a table. 

‘There,’ he said, 
‘those will just fit one 
window. Now another 
set for the other window, 
and we are ready for the 
soil. There is some dry 
earth in that covered box 
saved from last Summer.” 

The children, all eager- 


ness, began to fill the pots. 
THE CORN AT THE 





THE PEAS AFTER TWO WEEKS 


* Not too full—we must leave room at the top for digging 
and watering without spilling dirt and water on the floor. 

‘Then the plant will help fill up by and by, too,” said 
the Chief Gardener. “And I think we would better put 
a little of this compost at the bottom. When tlhe roots 
run down they will be glad to find some fresh rich food. 
Don’t pack the earth too tightly, either, Davy. Just jar 
the pot a little to settle it. Now, we will go up-stairs and 
pick out the seeds.” 

“Oh, see my beans; how pretty they are!” said Davy, 
as the Chief Gardener pointed out the purple-mottled seeds 
of the scarlet runners. 

“ See my morning-glory seed, like quarters of a little black 
apple, and how tiny my pansy seed are,” cried Prue, holding 
out the papers. 

Davy was looking at the little round brown kernels that 


the Chief Gardener had said were radish seeds and the light 
little flakes that were to grow into lettuce. 
“What makes seed so difterent?” he asked, soberly. 
“Ah, that is a hard question, Davy,” answered the Chief 


Gardener. 





END OF TWO WEEKS. 


“ Now we will dampen 
them,” he said, “and when 
they feel their covering get- 
ting moist, perhaps they 
will think of waking.” 

So he brought a cupful 
of warm water, and the 
children dipped their fin- 
gers and sprinkled the earth 
in each pot until it was 
dark and moist. Then they 
brought chairs, and sat 
and looked at the garden as 
if expecting the things to 
grow while they waited. 


IV.—A REAL GARDEN 
AT LAST 


But the seeds did not 
sprout that day, nor the 
next, nor for many days 

after they were planted. 

Prue and Davy watered them 
a little every day, and were 
quite sure that the room had 
been warm, but it takes sun- 
shine, too, to make seeds think 
of waking from their long nap, 
and the sun does not always 
shine in January. Even when 
it does, it is so low in the sky, 
and stays such a little time each 
day, that it does not find its 
way down into the soil, as it 
does in Spring and Summer. 

‘You said that corn ought to 
sprout in a week,” said Davy 

106 


“« Plants very nearly alike grow from seeds that 


don’t look at all alike, 
and plants as different as 
can be are grown from 
seeds that can hardly be 
told apart, even under 
the magnifying glass.” 
“How deep must we 


plant, and how many 
seeds in a pot?” asked 
Davy. 


“That depends on the 
seeds,” the Chief Gar- 
dener answered. 

“T believe there is a 
rule that says to plant 
twice as deep as the seed 
is long, though sweet 
peas are planted deeper, 
and you may plant twice 
or three times as many 
seeds as you want plants, 
so that enough are pretty 
sure tocome. Four beans 
in each pot, Davy, two 
white and two red, and 
three grains of corn in 
the large centre pot.” 


The children planted the seed as they were told, 
the Chief Gardener helping and showing how to cover 
them with fine earth —the corn, beans and sweet 
peas quite deeply, the smaller seeds thinly and evenly— 
then how to pat them down so that the earth might 
be lightly but snugly packed about the sleeping seeds. 





ROOTS OF THE CORN AT 
TWO WEEKS. 
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to the Chief Gardener, one morning, “and it’s a week to-day 

since we planted it, and even the radishes are not up.” 
Prue also looked into her little row of empty pots, and 

said sadly there was not even a little “ teeny-weeny ” speck 


of anything coming 
up, that she could see. 
“I’m sorry,” said 
the Chief Gardener. 
« Suppose we see just 
what they are doing. 
You planted a few ex- 
tra radish seeds, Davy, 
and we will do as little 
folks often do, dig up 
one and see what has 
happened. So the 
Chief Gardener dug 
down with his pocket 
knife and lifted a bit 
of dirt, which he look- — 
ed at carefully. Then 
: he held it to the light, 
and let the children 
look. Sticking to the 
earth there was a seed, 
but it was no longer 
the tiny brown thing 
which Davy had plant- 
ed. It was so large 





MORNING-GLORIES TWO WEEKS OLD, 


; that Davy, at first, thought it was one of the peas, and 
breaking out of it on one side was an edge of green. 


youn sR 


THE ROOTS OF THE BEANS 
AFTER TWO WEEKS. 
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“It’s all right, Davy boy, 
they'll be up in a day or 
two,” laughed the Chief 
Gardener. “ Now we'll try 
a pansy.” 

“Oh, yes, try a pansy, 
try a pansy!” danced little 
Prue, who was as_ happy 
as Davy over the sprout- 
ing radish seed. 

So the Chief Gardener 
dug down in the pansy pot, 
but just at first could not 
find a pansy seed, they 
were so small. Then he 
did find one, and coming 
out of it were two tiny 
pale green leaves and a 
tiny white rootlet that had 
started downward. 

Prue clapped her hands 
and danced again, and 
wanted the Chief Gar- 
dener to dig in all the 
pots, but he told them 
that it was not good 
gardening to do that, 
and that they must be 
patient now and wait. 
So the seeds were put 
back carefully, and an- 
other anxious week 
went by. And all at 
once one morning very 
early Prue and Davy 
came shouting up the 
stairs to where the 
Chief Gardener was 
shaving. 

“They’re up: 
They’re up!” 

‘© My pansies!” 

“ And my radishes ! 
They’ve lifted up a 
piece of dirt over every 


sprangle of roots that 
Were starting down to 
hunt for richness. But 
they all laughed at the 
beans, for the beans left 
only the husk below, and 
pushed the rich kernel 
up in the air, coming up 
topsy-turvy, Davy said. 
Prue thought the leaves 
greedy to take the kernel 
away from the roots, in- 
stead of leaving it where 
both could have a share, 
as the other plants did. 

And now another week 
passed, and other tiny 
leaves began to show on 
most of the plants. They 


seed, and there’s one little green point in the corn pot, too.” 

Sure enough, Davy’s radishes and Prue’s pansies were 
begining to show, and one tender shoot of Davy’s corn. 
And in less than another week the other things began to 


appear, and soon were really 
above ground. Then the Chief 
Gardener dug up one each of 
the extra seeds, root and _ all, 
and showed them just how they 
had sprouted and started to 
grow. He showed them how 
the shell of the seed still clung 
to the first two leaves of some 
of the morning-glory and rad- 
ish plants, leaving part of the 
kernel below for the tender root 
to live on until it could take 
food from the soil. Also, how 
the grain of corn all stayed be- 
low, to feed the little folded 
shoot that pushed up and the 
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were very differently shaped from the first two oval or heart- 
shaped seed leaves—real leaves, Davy said. Only the corn 
did not change, but just unfolded and grew larger. And 
now in every pot there were tender green promises of fruit 
and flower. The little garden was really a garden at last! 
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TWELVE LESSONS IN PLAIN SEWING 


BY LUCY BARTRAM—LESSON XI. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS.—Whiat is a patch? 
was the garment prepared for the hemmed patch? When is 
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a hemmed patch used? 
How was the overhand patch set in? 


MODEL XXIX.—SQUARE ANID) MITRED CORNERS. 


MATERIALS.—Cambric and colored paper eight inches 


square; No. 90 cotton; No. % needle. 

DEFINITION.—A mitred corner is the joining 
of two edges to form a right angle. 

PAPER EXERCISE.— Make quarter-inch turn- 
ing all around, turning opposite sides. Fold 
an inch all around. Open the paper, turn one 
corner toward the centre and crease exactly 
where the lines of the hem cross. A quarter 
of an inch below (or toward the corner) fold 
and cut the corner on the crease last made. 
Arrange the opposite corner the same. Turn 
the edge of the diagonal cut in on the crease. 

SQUARE CORNER.—Fold the turned hem 
down and where the hems cross in the uncut 
corner fold back and crease hard. 

Open the paper and cut an oblong, a quarter 
of an inch below the last crease made (cutting 
toward the corner) and a quarter of an inch from 
the crease made for the 
hem (Fig. 1). Cut the 
Opposite corner the same. 
Fold the hem down all 
around, bringing the 
mitred coiners together. 
Fold the hem on the cam- 
bric the same as in the pa- 
per, cutting carefully the 
square and mitred corners. 
Hem the mitred corners 
but do not catch through ; 
the material. Fold the ' 


square corners down and y 
overhand to the hem. 
¥ 
MODEL XXX.— HEM. y 
STITCHING AND ; 
FRINGING., y 
MATERIALS. — Round _ 


thread linen, seven inches 


x 
ome 


How was the flannel patch set in? 


EXTRA MODEL.—PINCUSHION, 


How 


~~ 


i 
i 


MOoOpEL 
CORNERS. 


three-eighths 
of an inch 
deep; then 
overcast the 
edges to hold 
them secure. 





2.—HEMSTITCHING, 
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long and five inches wide ; 
DEFINITION eae ae is an ornamental method 
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XXIN.—SQUARE AND MITRED 
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. 40 cotton; No. & needle. 


of hemming. 

One inch from the end of 
the linen, draw five threads 
crosswise. Baste the hem to 
meet the line of drawn threads. 
Begin on the wrong side, at the 
right-hand end. Insert the needle 
under the edge of the hem to 
cover the knot. Pointing the 
needle toward you, pass it under 
four threads; draw the thread 
through. Pass the needle back 
through the loop of the thread 
hanging from the needle and 
take up a small portion of the 
edge of the hem (Fig. 2). Draw 
the thread down tight. Take up 
four more threads and proceed 
as before across the hem. 

Fringe the edges of the linen 
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MoprEL XXX.—HEMSTITCHING AND FRINGING. 


EXTRA MODEL.—PIN- 


CUSHION. 
MATERIALS. — Muslin 
v eight inches long and six 
inches wide, cretonne 
V eight and a half inches 


-< 


ee ee ee 


long and six and a half 
inches wide; No. 40 cot- 
ton; No. 8 needle. 

Sew muslin together 
with back stitch. Leave 
one end open. Closely 
pack with sawdust. Turn 
in the end and overhand. 
Sew the cretonne in the 
same manner, turn and 
slip over the cushion. 
Overhand the end. 
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THE BRINGING 


UP OF TIBBOO 


AS TOLD BY THE BIRCH LOG 
THE LAST OF THE FIRELIGHT STORIES—BY LIVINGSTON B. MORSE 


O YOU KNOW that I feel just like 
listening to one of your stories to- 
night,” I said to the Fire, throwing 
myself down upon the hearth-rug 
and fixing my eyes upon the bed of 
burning coals which glowed dream- 

’ | ily back at me like eyes from under 

<r drowsy lids. 

‘© 1’m sorry to disappoint you, but 
I don’t feel in thie humor for story-telling to-night,” replied 
the Fire. ‘There’s that birch back-log of mine ; I dare say 
he has a story to tell if you are clever enough to get it out 
of him.” 

‘¢ Yes; I have seen a thing or two in my day,” sighed the 
Birch Log from the back of the fireplace where he lay at full 
length upon the andirons. ‘“ But folks don’t care to listen 
in these days; everybody wants to do 
all the talking himself.” 

‘¢ Indeed!” sputtered the Fire. 

«Perhaps you would not believe it, to 
see me here,” continued the Birch Log, 
without noting the interruption, “ but at 
one time there was not in the whole for- 
est a more beautiful tree than I :—so tall 
was I, and so slender, with just the right 
curves for perfect grace; my bark was 
smooth as satin with a sheen of silver 
upon it,and my leaves draped me in 
green luxuriance like a filmy veil. Ah, 
me, but all that was long before the cruel 
woodmen felled me and sawed me up into K 
mere—firewood,” he ended with some 









contempt. P| 
‘I’m inclined to believe, said the Fire so 
sarcastically, ‘that you are of more use 


in the world at the present moment than 
you ever were before, or are likely to be ag 
again, and suppose you let us have a 
story, not an autobiography.” 

However true the Fire’s words, they 
certainly were not agreeable. But the 
Birch Log took them ina very quiet way. 
_ « Your arrogant manner,” said he, “reminds me of an in- 
cident connected with a pair of young rabbits who, for a time, 
made their burrow in a hollow between my roots. Perhaps, 
since you want a story, this one will do as well as another, 
for there is a lesson to be learned from it, as, indeed, there 
is from every story that is worth telling. 


‘Bunny and Tibboo were brothers; but as Bunny was 
two broods older than Tibboo, he considered himself quite 
grown up, and capable of managing not only his own affairs 
but those of Tibboo as well. So far as actual knowledge 
went, I am obliged to admit that he was not mistaken, and 
therein he differed noticeably from some people one might 
mention.” 

The Fire sent a spark or two snapping on the hearth, 
but vouchsafed no other comment upon the innuendo of 
the Birch Log. The latter continued : 

«“ After Papa and Mama Rabbit had succumbed to the 
bombardment of the hunting season, and all the other 
brothers and sisters had fallen victims to casual guns and 
traps, Bunny, in making the rounds of the empty burrows 
one morning, discovered Tibboo crouching in a dark corner 
under my roots, whimpering with hunger and _ loneliness, 
and with the broad condescension of an elder brother 
straightway took him under his protection, and the two 
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shared thenceforth the burrow between them. Now whether 
being full young himself, Bunny was unequal to the task 
of inspiring a younger brother with a proper respect for 
his opinions and so of enforcing obedience, or whether the 
fault lay entirely with Tibboo, | am unable to say. Certain 
it is, however, that up to the time when this story opens, the 
experiment had proved far from satisfactory. To be sure, 
Bunny had had the advantage of a couple of months’ train- 
ing from his parents, which Tibboo lacked through their 
slaughter in his infancy; yet he had duly and conscientiously 
transferred to his little brother full instruction in all the 
tricks of woodcraft known to himself, and if Tibboo failed 
to profit by it, I am inclined to think that the fault was 
no one’s else than his own. 
“ He proved a most unsatisfactory pupil. Either he could 
not learn, or he would not learn—which in my opinion 
amounts to very much the same thing. 
He took the easier way, allowed Bunny to 
care for and protect him rather than make 
the effort to do either for himself, and al- 
ways made himself selfishly comfortable 
at his brother’s expense. If that had been 


but to his indolent habits, Tibboo added 


Ls ‘oP deliberate disobedience—with disastrous 


consequences, as we shall see. — 


“«] can’t understand you at all, Tib- 


hoo,’ said Bunny one morning, as seated 
before the burrow he regarded with per- 
plexity the little round figure crouching 
in the doorway. ‘If I’ve told you once, 
at I've told you a dozen times that it’s not 
safe to go into that turnip field after five 
o’clock in the morning. The dogs are 
yi ih, loosed at six; and if your scent is fresh 
they are sure to take it and follow you 
home. Now, to my certain knowledge, 
you have been in that field this morning, 
for 1 see the mud on your coat. Don’t 
you believe me, or aren’t you afraid of 
the dogs ?’ 

sé] jiketh turnipth,’ said Tibboo, with 
his eyes fixed stolidly upon the horizon, which, to be sure, 
in his case was not far distant. 

“¢And so do I like turnips,’ said Bunny, impatiently, 
‘but I’ve sense enough to keep away from them when I know 
it is dangerous to go where they are. And _ beside, I 
always take care to kill the scent by running back and forth 
upon a fallen log and then jumping clear—as I've taught you 
to do—only you're too stupid or too lazy ever to do it.’ 

«“¢] don’t like to runona log; I liketh turnipth,’ murmured 
the little rabbit obstinately. 

‘Bunny thumped impatiently with his hind legs. ‘TI half 
believe you are an idiot, Tibboo,’ he said; ‘and 1 do believe 
that you are the most exasperating little brother that a rab- 
bit ever had. I’ve saved you time and again from the dogs 
by crossing your trail and drawing them off; but some 
day I may not be there to do it; and you're 50 fat and so 
lazy you'll surely be caught. Well, | suppose I’ve got to 
keep on and try to teach you,’ he sighed resignedly. ‘Come 
on, now; we'll forage for breakfast.’ 

“At the word ‘breakfast’ Tibboo pricked up his ears, and 
rising from his comfortable form, stretched his hind legs, 
and lazily prepared to follow his brother through the crisp, 
frost-laden grass. 

Bunny loped off at an easy pace, keeping his eyes and ears 
well opened ; and Tibboo, who was almost bursting with his 
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stolen feed of turnips, followed at a short 
distance. After leaving the wood, their 
path crossed an open bit of meadow land, 
to the fringe of a thicket that covered 
the hillside. Every few yards Bunny 
would stop and sniff the air, or sit up on 
his haunches and look about him while he 
‘twinkled’ his whiskers, as if to scent 
danger. But Tibboo did none of these 
things. If Bunny attended to them, that 
was surely enough. Why _ should he 
trouble himself ? 

* Reaching the thicket, Bunny turnecl 
sharply to the right and made up the hill 
through the bushes. 

“¢Thith ain’t the way to the c-cabbagc 
field!’ called Tibboo after him. ¢ Thith 
ain’t the way to the c-cabbage field, 
Bunny.’ 

*“s We're not going to the cabbage fiel< 
to-day; too late,’ Bunny called over his 
shoulder. ‘Maybe we'll go there to-mor- 
row if the gardener starts to market early.’ 

“<«B-but I “eth c-cabbage,’ said Tibboo 
in an aggrieved tone. ‘You Axow | liketh 
c-cabbages, Bunny.’ 

‘“¢Can’t help it if you do,’ said Bunny. 
‘You won't get any to-day; that’s one sur 
thing.’ 

“¢Then whath for breakfath?’ de. 
manded the little rabbit. 

“« Birch twigs,’ said Bunny shortly. 

“¢ B-but I don’t like b-birch twigth : | 
liketh c-cabbages,’ panted Tibboo, slow), 
dragging his fat little body up the hil! 
‘Il liketh c-cabbages, and I don’t lik: 
b-birch twigs, Bunny.’ 

“¢] suppose you like to be alive, too 
don’t you?’ asked Bunny. 

“¢ Yeth, b-but I liketh c-cab——” 

‘¢ You keep quiet now, and come rig!)! 
along, or you won’t get anything at all, 
said the older brother. 

“Bunny kept on through the thicke: 
going at a good pace up the hill. After a 
time, having addressed a remark to Tibboo. 
which remained unanswered, he turned an: 
looked back. Tibboo was nowhere to |) 
seen. 

‘“¢ Now, what can have become of that 
little nuisance?’ exclaimed Bunny impati 
ently. ‘ Why can’t he ever do as I say, | 
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wonder? The only thing to do is to go 
and find him, | suppose.’ 

“Running back a dozen yards, 
Bunny came upon a path that crossed 
the rabbit trail at right angles. By the 
side of the path he found Tibboo, 
squatting before a long, narrow box, in 
the far end of which, fastened to a 
stick, was visible a juicy apple. 

“The lid and the front of the box 
were raised, and there seemed to be no 
reason in the world why a little rabbit 
should not enjoy a hearty meal. In 
fact, the apple seemed to have been put 
there for that very purpose. Tibboo’s 
forepaws were already in the box; and 
had it not been for that peculiar odor 
of man which instinct taught him to 
dread, and which caused him to hesi- 
tate, he would have seized the apple 
before Bunny could have interfered. As 
it was, the latter had only time to utter 
a shrill squeak of warning, then with a 
leap, he seized Tibboo by the ear, 
which he did not relinquish until he 
had administered a sharp bite. The 
younger rabbit uttered a wail of disap- 
pointment and dismay. 

‘You little idiot!’ said his brother. 
‘How often have I told you to leave 
everything that you don’t know about 
entirely alone, and that the smell of 
man always means danger? If I hadn't 
come just in the nick of time you would 
have been a dead rabbit. That is a trap, 

nd if you had gone inside you would 
have been caught quicker than one 

yuld wink.’ 
‘“¢ But there ith a delithious juithy 
ple inthide; and I liketh delithious 


juithy appleth!’ sighed Tibboo regret- 
I}, 

Atak . 
“Bunny snorted his contempt. 
\pples are all very well, when you find 
| 1 the right place,’ he said; ‘but 


that habit you have of 
taking in everything you 
see, is going to get you 
into trouble some day 
when I am not around 
to help you out.’ 

“ Tibboo made no 
reply. But in his heart 
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he was very far from being convinced. 

““¢ | don’t thee what harm there could 
be in an apple in a boxth. Bunny don’t 
know everything, ath he thinkth he doth.’ 

«“ Returning to the thicket, the rabbits 
made a light breakfast upon birch twigs, 
and then Bunny led the way to a sandy 
hillside commanding a view of the sur- 
rounding country. Here each curled ina 
bunch of grass. (The rabbits were accus- 
tomed to spend the morning hours in a 
nap, Tibboo sound asleep and snoring, 
Bunny ever with a watchful eve and ear 
for dogs.) 

‘On this particular morning Tibboo 
did not fall asleep as usual. The re- 
membrance of the apple haunted him, 
and he could not rest for thinking of it. 
He kept turning and wriggling about in 
his form and rustling the dry grass, until 
Bunny called out sharply to him to keep 
quiet unless he wanted his ears bitten 
again. After that Tibboo lay still and 
sulked; but he could not help thinking 
of the apple, and every time he thought 
of it his mouth watered. 

«¢[’m sure the apple ith good,’ he 
said. ‘I’th only Bunnyth’s crankiness 
maketh him think it ithn’t. I'll just go 
down and have a look at it, anyway; that 
can’t be any harm; and I can get back all 
right before he waketh.’ 

“‘ He rose up quietly upon his haunches 
and regarded his sleeping brother. 
Bunny never moved so much as a whis- 
ker. After a cautious movement or two, 
Tibktoo slipped out of his form, and with 
a wary glance from time to time in 
Bunny’s direction, stole away down the 
hillside, to the path beside which the box 
was placed. There it stood, just as in- 
nocent appearing as before; and the 
apple within it looked, if possible, even 
more juicy and tempting. Tibboo 
snuffed about the box, inhaling with de- 
light the fragrance of the apple. 

‘ ¢Now it couldn’t pothibly be any 
harm to go in and /“¢Amell the apple. 
Tibboo argued. ‘I al- 
moth believe Bunny 
wath mad ‘cause he 
didn’t dithcover it him- 
self; or elth he meant 
to come back and eat 
it on the thly. Yeth, 
that wath just it. Well, 
he ain’t agoin’ to have 
it, anyway, the mean, 
old greedy thing. lll 
be just ath careful ath 
careful can be, and 
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Bunny'll never know a thing about it 
till he cometh to eat the apple and findth 
it ain’t there. Zhen won’t he be mad!’ 

“So this foolish little rabbit walked 
right into the box and up to the apple, 
and then—bang! the lid of the box fell 
with a noise that made him leap and 
strike his head. The apple rolled away 
into a corner, and Tibboo found him- 
self shut into the dark, a prisoner. 

“At first he was too frightened to 
move, and sat there trembling, his little 
heart beating like atrip-hammer. But 
in a moment the situation dawned upon 
him, and he tried to run back by the 
way he had come in. Useless; the 
front was securely fastened, and_ his 
frantic efforts to escape resulted only 
in bumps and bruises. After nosing all 
about the box, in every nook and 
corner, he was forced to admit that he 
was fairly caught. The apple, for which 
he had risked so much, lay there easily 
within his reach; but he was too much 
frightened and too miserable to care. 
anything about it now. Oh, how he 
regretted that he had not followed 
Bunny’s advice! There was no help 
for him unless Bunny should discover 
his whereabouts and come to his aid— 
and somehow, he felt that Bunny would 
come; for in spite of his scornful re- 
marks, his faith in the resources of his 
elder brother was unlimited. 

“Tlis trust was by no means mis- 
placed. Very soon after Tibboo’s de- 
parture Bunny awoke with a start and 
the feeling that something had happened. 
His first thought, of course, was of 
Tibboo. Having called to the latter, 
and received no answer, with the knowl- 
edge of Tibboo’s habits and character 
which he possessed,-it did not take 
Bunny long to discover the whereabouts 
of the truant. » Bunny made at once for 
the trap. And when he arrived, sure 
enough, the trap was sprung. 

«© Tibboo, called Bunny, ‘are you 
there?’ 

“<¢Y-yeth, Bunny; 
I’m inthide!’ wailed 
the pitiful voice of Tib- 
boo. 

“¢T thought as much,’ 
said Bunny, shortly. 
‘So you went back after 
all, did you?’ 

“¢ Yeth, I went back,’ 
Tibboo admitted. ‘I 
wath naughty, Bunny; 
I know I wath. But if 
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you juth get me out thith time, I promith never to do it 
again, Bunny, #ever,’ said the little brother, who felt hope 
reviving in his heart now that Bunny had come to the rescue. 

«©¢ Umph!’ said Bunny, who had been studying the trap 
carefully with a view to gnawing a hole in it. ‘¢ It’s all very 
well to be sorry for what you’ve done, but it’s quite another 
thing to get back where you were before. I don’t know how 
I'm to get you out. The trap is too heavy to upset, and 
the boards are too thick for me to gnaw.’ 

“ «Oh, but I £zouw-you can get me out, Bunny,’ said Tib- 
boo, beginning to cry. ‘I’m sure you can do anything.’ 

“¢Well, I’m not clever enough for this,’ said Bunny. 
shortly,’ ‘ but I tell you what I’! do, Tibboo. I'l hide in 
the bushes and wait until they come to look in the trap. 
Then I'll watch where they take you, and we’ll see what can 
be done.” 

“This was meagre comfort, but Tibboo was obliged to 
be content with it. It was not till toward evening, when the 
farmer’s boy went to pasture with the cows, that he stopped 
to examine the rabbit ‘trap. 

Finding it sprung, he lifted 
it very carefully, and having 
ascertained, by moving a lit- 
tle shutter covering a wire 
grating, that there was a rab- 


bit. inside, he tucked the ™“ 

trap under his arm and went ‘ éi 

on his way to the farmyard. iy t 4 
“He was met at the gate [Nee ‘ 

by half a dozen children, ' M) , 


who called out when they 
saw the trap: 

“¢Hey, Johnny, did you 
get one? What’s he like? 
What ye goin’ t’ do with . 
him?’ 

“Yep; I got him, but 
he’s a young un. I guess 
I'll fat him up for Thanks- 
giving,’ said the boy called 
Johnny. 

“ Neither Bunny nor Tib- 
boo understood the full sig- 
nificance of this speech. For . 
Bunny, like a faithful brother, _ 
had followed at a distance: — 
and from a hole under the 
barn, whither, at consider- 
able risk to himself, he had 
managed to crawl unobserv- 
ed, he watched the boy lift 
his small brother by the ears 
and place him in a pen hastily constructed from a soap box, 
with laths nailed across the front. Then the children gath- 
ered about and, with many invitations to eat, half filled the 
box with cabbage and lettuce leaves. 

“At first Tibboo hid his head in the corner. But the 
odor of the fresh, crisp lettuce leaves proved too strong an 
attraction. He raised his little nose, sniffed at them, and 
presently, to the great delight of the children, he was stuffing 
himself with vegetables taken from their hands. It was 
almost dark when they left him; and as for Tibboo—he 
was stuffed to the point of bursting. 

““¢Don’t you b’lieve he can gnaw out o’ 
Johnny ?’ asked one of the older children. 

“ ¢ Naw,’ said Johnny ; ‘too little. He'll do all right there 
for t’night, and t’morrer I'll make a better cave.’ 

“Bunny understood that whatever he could do must be 
done at once. No sooner were the children out of sight 
than he stole from under the barn and began to demolish 
the slats. It took a good hour’s work with his sharp little 
teeth to gnaw a hole large enough for Tibboo to crawl 
through; for he had eaten so many lettuce leaves that two 
slats had to be cut in order to Jet him out, and he was too 
sleepy after his heavy meal to be able to render much assist- 
ance. With some difficulty, Bunny at last pulled him 
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through the opening and then the two set off together 
through the moonlight for their burrow. 

“ «Tibboo,’ said Bunny, ‘that was a narrow squeak for 
you; you Came near not getting out of it at all. But I’m 
particularly ashamed of the way you ate those lettuce leaves 
—after being caught, too. It’s a mistake, your being a rab- 
bit; you ought to have been a Guinea pig.’ 

“As Tibboo sank into peaceful slumber, after the scolding 
which Bunny administered, he was heard to murmur, sleepily : 

“«T had to leave one lettuth leaf behind; and I’m thorry, 
‘cauth I liketh lettuth leaveth—they’re good.’ 

“ For a time Bunny hoped that Tibboo’s fright would prove 
a salutary lesson; but he was doomed to disappointment. In 
his greedy little heart Tibboo secretly regretted his escape 
from the cage. The thought of the delicious vegetables 
haunted him incessantly; and he grumbled more and more 
at the distasteful and sometimes scanty food which Bunny 
insisted was the only thing ‘to make a man of him.’ 

“Often, as they passed by the path in which stood the 
trap—always baited with a 
juicy apple—Tibboo heaved 
a sigh, and was inclined to 
walk in and allow himself to 
be caught; for he naturally 
supposed that this was the 
most direct way to the farm, 
and unlimited lettuce leaves. 
The more he thought the 
easier seemed the plan, and 
one afternoon Tibboo slipped 
away and deliberately walked 

} 4 into the trap. 
“ This time, although the 
noise that the top made in 
" falling gave him a little 
} ; fright, he soon recovered 
. from it and ate with relish 
the bait apple. When Bunny 
arrived to look him up — 
‘ as Tibboo knew he would— 
Aig the little rabbit refused to 
answer, and crunched the 
apple with a satisfied smile 
while Bunny stormed and 
raged. In the afternoon he 
was discovered by the far- 
. mer’s boy and carried to the 
= farm; and this time Johnny 
: took care to put him in a box 
with a wire front, through 
which no rabbit could gnaw 

his way out. 

«A night or two after his capture Bunny found him literally 
sitting in the lap of luxury; surrounded by carrots, cab- 
bages, lettuce leaves and apple parings. 

« ¢ Well, Tibboo,’ said Bunny, ‘you’ve done for yourself 
this time. I can’t get you out of a cage; you know that.’ 

“¢Yeth, I thuppoth I'll have to thtay here,’ said Tibboo, 
nibbling a carrot luxuriously. 

‘“¢And you know what it means, now, don’t you—/aéfen- 
ced for Thanksgiving?’ asked Bunny. ‘ Your only hope is 
to eat as little as possible, and so keep poor.’ 

“¢Yeth, I know,’ said Tibboo resignedly, munching an 
apple paring with evident relish—and his tone did not ex- 
press the regret that one might have expected under the 
circumstances—' but I alwayth liked nithe things, Bunny.’ 

‘Bunny sat silent upon his haunches for a few moments, 
while he sadly regarded his httle brother. 

“¢ Tibboo,’ said Bunny at length, ‘do you realize that all 
the trouble you've had has been caused by that greedy little 
stomach of yours; and if you hadn’t been such a pig you 
might have led a long and happy life in the open, instead 
of being made into a rabbit pie for Thanksgiving ?’ 

ce Yeth,’ assented Tibboo with a sigh, as he realized he 
could eat no more that night. ‘“Yeth, Bunny, I do. But 
you know /alwayth loved my-little thtumanick !™ 
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CHAPTER I. 
TOMMY POUSTOFFICE’S THANKSGIVING. 


66 EE-U, Mee-u, Mee-u-u-u!” 

M “ R-r-rwow !) Mr-r-r-rwow !” 

The first sound proceeded from a dark corner of 
the R Post-office, far in behind some old mail-bags, 
and the second was its answer, as a fine black and white 
cat made _ her 
way daintily 
over the dusty 
leather pouches, 
shaking first one 
foot and then 
another, as 
though she wish- 
ed to free them 
from any dust 
which might 
smudge her 
snowy stockings 
before entering 
the corner 
whence the first 
cry had _ pro- 
ceeded. 

Have the first 
sounds told you 
the story? Far back in that dark, rarely visited corner of 
the big post-office, hidden away upon an old leather mail- 
pouch, five: wee, squirming kittens were clamoring for their 
dinner, and their mother, the pet of everyone in the office, 
was coming with it just as fast as any mother could. She 
had stolen away while her babies were sound asleep to visit 
“ Jimmy,” the engineer, for Jimmy and Peggy Postoffice 
were boon companions and shared their meals daily. 

As Peggy picked her way along she gave an occasional 
lick to her lips, for thereupon still 
lingered both taste and odor of beef- 
steak. A moment later she was croon- 
ing to her children as only a loving old 
mother cat can. | 








HE HELD UP A TINY REPRODUCTION OF 
PEGGY POSTOFFICE. 


“ Whoever heard of such a rush of 
mail at this season of the year? Ain’t 
half enough pouches to hold it all. 
Where are all those reserve ones, Pete? 
Hustle down stairs and get half a 
dozen of ’em up, will you?” called the 
head of the department of outgoing 
mail, and Pete tore through the door 
and vanished below stairs. He had 
probably been absent ten minutes 
when he came struggling up the stairs 
bearing in his arms two of the cumber- 
some pouches, talking what seemed a 
‘string of unintelligible nonsense, and 
chuckling as if he knew a huge joke. 

« Hustle, you boy, I say! Don’t 
keep the whole office waitin’! Why— 
what!” and every man in the depart- 
ment hurried toward the struggling 
Pete. 


«© How’s that for a fine showin’ for the lady of the Post- 


Th e eX dventures of 


ommy Postoffice 








A SECOND LATER THERE WAS SHAKEN OUT 
A SQUIRMING KITTEN. 


THE 
TRUE STORY 
OF A CAT 





BY GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


very mother’s son of ’em,” and he held up by its wee “ neck 
handle” a tiny reproduction of Peggy Postoffice, white 
nose, white stockings and white tail-tip, all complete. Five 
pairs of bright little eyes blinked at the men in the brilliant 
sunlight of the 
office, and five 
little mouths 
squealed in 
chorus, while 
their proud but 
somewhat anx- 
ious mother 
warbled reassur- 
ingly to them 
and rubbed her- 
self against the 
legs of the ad- 
miring audience. 

Peggy fully 
appreciated her 
honors, but was 
filled with ma- 
ternal solicitude 
for her family, 
for kittens have 
been known, 
now and then, to 
disappear mys- 
teriously when discovered by even the most cherished friends. 

“Where did you find her?” asked Wilson. “ I’ve hunted 
in every hole and corner for those kittens.” 

“On the bags in the cellar. Great old cat,” was the answer. 

“ Well, next thing to be done is to fix up a box for her. 
Put her in under my desk; I guess she’ll like it and let ’em 
Stay there if we don’t bother her.” 

An hour later Peggy Postoffice and her family were snug 
in a box under Mr. Wilson’s desk, with a soft bed of excelsior 
in it. Had they beencontent to abide 
there, this history of Tommy Post-. 
office would never have been written. 

However, true to her instincts, this — 
mother cat detested a change. In her 
eyes no box ever made, or the softest 
excelsior, could compare with the dark 
corner in the cellar, safe from inquisi- 
tive, even though admiring, eyes, and 
the odor of the soft old mail-bags. 

For some unknown reason a larger 
mail was going through. the office 
just then than the men had ever 
known at that season, for Thanks- 
giving mails are not, as a rule, heavy. 
The night force of clerks had just 
come in a night or two after Peggy 
had taken up her new abode, and 
there was the usual bustle and hustle 
of the exchange. Nobody thought 
of Peggy, and Peggy was glad of it, 
for she had a little scheme to carry 
out. 

“ Here, Pete, set up another bag for 
Hartford? This one will burst, if 
there's any more jammed into it.” 
Pete swung another bag upon the supporting bars, into it 





HE WARMED THE MILK AND FED THE LITTLE 
KITTEN. 


office? Five of ’em, and everyone a beauty. MHere’s the dropped an armful of letters, and click! the clasp was fast- 
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ened, not to be opened until the Hartford 
office was reached next morning. 

When Mr. Wilson came to his desk the 
next morning, Tommy Postoffice was 
missing. Peggy meowed and tried to 
tell him what had happened, but Mr. 
Wilson could not understand. 


“ Hustle, boys! Hustle! Uncle Sam 
doesn’t often give his officials a half-holi- 
day! Thanksgiving comes only once 
a year, and my landlady has the prize 
turkey of the town waiting for me,” cried 
Robert Weston, as he bustled about. 
«“ Open up those pouches, Ben. Where 
do they come from, R ? Down, Koko! 
What’s the use of your trying to stick that 
snub-nose of yours in this? We can attend 
to this little business and not half try.” 

The last words were spoken to a hand- 
some little spaniel which, perched high 
upon a shelf, was fussing and whin- 
ing to be taken down. His master 
always put him there for “safe-keeping,” 
and there he would remain for hours, 
watching all that went on with his sharp, 
black eyes, and awaiting his master’s 
“Come, Koko!” to spring fully six feet 
into his outstretched arms; for had not 
his mother before him sat upon that broad 
shelf day after day for years and trained 
her son to do likewise? 

- But Koko’s ears were sharper than his 
masters, and he had heard a sound pro- 
ceeding from one of those mail-bags, the 
like of which he had never heard before. 
A second later there was shaken upon 
the mail table from out one of the bags a 
wee, squirming, half-dead kitten. One 
wild leap and Koko was upon the table 
beside it, licking and whining over poor 
little Tommy Postoffice. 

This chapter is not long enough to 
tell how Koko’s master picked up the 
forlorn little mite, how he sent one of the 
men out for milk, and, funniest of all, a 
tiny nursing bottle; how he warmed the 
milk and fed the little kitten, with Koko 
sitting close beside him and _ intently 
watching every motion. 

Tommy heartened wonderfully under 
this care, and took his dinner like a 
little major. Then Koko's master said: 

« Here, old man; you’ve got your hands 
full now. Lie down there and take care 
of this infant until we can go home.” 

And Koko was proud of his honors. 
The kitten snuggled close to Koko’s side 
and went fast asleep, and neither animal 
stirred until the Office closed and _ its 
officials went home. Then the kitten 
took another journey, in Robert Weston’s 
pocket, and not long after was the centre 
of an admiring group in the big board- 
ing-house where he lived. 

An exchange of letters between the 
two post-offices brought about explana- 
tions, and that was how Tommy Post- 
office’s true name was learned. 

But Tommy was destined to have an 
eventful life, and his journey was only 
the beginning of his experiences. You 
will learn later how Tommy was adopted 
and cared for, and how he proved before 
he was three months old, that he had 
two lives. Later he gave unmistakable 
proof that he Kad at least nine. 
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ROUND THE WORLD WITH THE NATIONS 


BY LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of ‘‘ What a Girl Can Make and Do ’”’ 


AN INDIAN ENCAMPMENT—PART ONE 





N INDIAN ENCAMPMENT _ of the Indians, the bronco pony and the 
for your very own! A wig- dog, for all Indians possess dogs of some 
wam, campfire, Indian tra- description. If you have a toy dog of 
vois, blanket-weaving loom, suitable size, stand him by the fire where 
gorgeous feathered head- he will be comfortable. Before the red 
dress, bow, arrows and men owned horses, a dog was always 
shield, tomahawk, wampum, _ used to drag the travois, and to this day 
and a little copper-colored papoose in its the braves care as much for a dog as 
funny stiff cradle, hanging on a tree does any pale-faced boy—which is say- 
entirely alone! Does not all that sound ing much, for a white boy and any kind 


of a dog make devoted friends and 


comrades. 

Now that we have our camping 
ground, the first thing we must 
do is to put up the wigwam for 
shelter. Draw an eight-inch circle 
on the grass near one end of the 

Fic. 3. 





A at Pees 
Nees t 


rie. 1. ground. Fold a strip of paper 
lengthwise, stick a pin through one 
end of the paper and drive it down 
into the board where you wish the 
centre of the circle, push the point 
of a lead pencil through the other 
end of the paper four inches from the 
pin; keep the pin steady while you move 
the pencil around many times until a circle 
appears plainly on 
the grass (Fig 1). 
Cut twelve slen- 
der sticks eleven 
inches long and 
sharpen the heavy 
end of each intoa 
flat point (Fig. 2). 
The sticks must 
be straight, for 
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Fic. 4.—CovER FOR WIGWAM. 


delightful ? The complete scene can they are wigwam poles. Tie three poles 
actually be made to appear in your room _ together two inches from their tops and 
at home. spread out the sharpened ends at nearly 

Take for the ground a common pastry equal distances apart on the circle line; 
board or any kind of board of the de- mark the spots where they rest and bore 
sired size——about nineteen by twenty-six gimlet holes in each place through the 
inches——and for grass cover one side and ___ cloth into the wood. Enlarge each hole 
the four edges of the board with a piece with a penknife and insert the poles, 
of light-green cotton flannel stretched pushing the sharpened points down 
tight, fleece side up, and tacked to the firmly into the holes (Fig. 3). Add seven 
under side of the board. Sprinkle sand more poles around the circle, keeping the 
and small stones on the grass at one spaces between all about even. Sink 
side of the wigwam, to show where the _ these last poles in the ground as you did 
grass has been worn off by the tramping _ the first three; then tie the tops together 
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AN INDIAN ENCAMPMENT 
(Continued ) 


around the first three poles, and you will 
have the wigwam framework of ten poles 
standing strong and firm. 

Make the cover of unbleached or 
brown-tinted cotton cloth cut like Fig. 4. 
Mark the curved lower edge with the 
home-made compass used for the grass 
circle. Fasten the pin and pencil in the 


paper strip nine and one-half inches 
apart; draw almost a half circle, then 
an inch and a half from the spot A 














ric. 5. 


WiGwaM AND Camp FIRE. 


(Fig. 4), where the pin is stationed, begin 
to cut the opening for the top of the wig- 
wam poles, B (Fig. 4). Slash the point 
C in as far as D, sew pieces of cloth 
over the points E and F, leaving the 
opening at dotted lines to form pockets 
for the smoke poles. Cut two rows of 
little holes on each side of the upper 
part of the wigwam to run the pin-sticks 
through when fastening the wigwam to- 
gether (Fig. 5). 

Now comes the fun of decorating the 
cover. Pin the cloth out flat and smooth, 
and paint in brilliant red, yellow, black, 
green, white and blue the designs given 


| in Fig. 4. When finished, fit the cover 


over the wigwam poles and with short, 
slender sticks pin the fronts together. 
Peg the lower edge down to the ground 


' with short black pins and slide a pole in 


each pocket of the smoke flaps, E and E 
(Fig. 4). Bring the poles around and 
cross them at the back of the wigwam. 
As you do this y@u will exclaim with de- 
light at the result, for the little wigwam 
will be very realistic. 

In front of your tepee build a make- 
believe fire of bits of orange and scarlet 


_ tissue paper mixed in with short twigs, 


and then you must make something to 
cook in. Bore a hole in the ground near 


_ the fire and fit in the fire pole, making it 


slant over to one side and hang directly 
above the fire. On the pole suspend an 
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acorn kettle or any little kettle of the 
right size for the Indians to use, and the 
camp will begin to look cosey for the red 
men to enjoy. Hunt up a jointed doll 
about five inches high, paint it copper 
color and ink its hair, and the doll will 
be a fairly good Indian. If you can find 
a Zulu doll of the required size, with 
long, straight black hair, and give hima 
wash of dull-red paint, you can turn him 
into a fine Indian. Failing these dolls, 
make an Indian doll of dull-red raffia or 
cloth. This you can do if you try, and 
remember to have your red man a little 
more slender than store dolls; most of 
these are rather too stout to make good 
Indians. 

Real chiefs like Turning Eagle, Swift 
Dog, Crazy Bull and others wore gor- 
geous feather head-dresses, and gloried 
in the strange war bonnets, not because 
they were gay and startling, but for the 
reason that each separate feather in the 
head-band meant that the 
owner had performed a brave 
deed of which the tribe was 
proud, and the greater the 
number of brave deeds the 
greater the number of feath- 
ers; consequently the longer 
the bonnet trail. This ex- 
plains the real meaning of 
the common expression, “A 
feather in your cap.” 

Your Indian must be a 
mighty chief and will need 
a very long-trailing war bon- 
net. Cut the head-dress like 
Fig. 6, of white paper. Paint 
all the paper horsehair tips 
on the paper eagle feathers red, the 
tops of the feathers black, and the band 
in which they are fastened yellow, red 
and green, leaving white spaces between 
the colors (Fig. 7). Cut out, then turn the 
end of the band F (Fig. 6) until the loop 
fits the Indian’s head, and glue the end 
of the loop on the strip (Fig. 7). Paste 
fringed yellow paper around each of 
the chieftain’s feet, fringed edge upper- 
most, to serve as moccasins. Part the 
Indian’s hair at the back, bring the two 
divisions in front, one on each side of 





the head, and wind each with scarlet 
worsted as the real Indian wears _ his 
hair, then wrap around your red man a 
soft, dull-colored cloth, extending from 
the waist to the knees. Pin the drapery 
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in place and the chief will be ready to 
take charge of his broacho pony, which 
may be any toy horse you happen to 
possess. The horse in the illustration is 
an ordinary cloth toy. 

Red men are not fond of remaining 
long in one place, and naturally your 
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Fic. 8.--THE COMPLETED 
TRAVOIS. 


Indian will soon want to break camp and 
carry his belongings elsewhere. Help 
him prepare by making a travois. You 
will need four slender poles, two fifteen 
and one-half inches 
long, one five and 


one-half and = an- 

other six and one- sie 

half inches long. eo 

Bind the six-and- 

a-half-inch pole - 

across the two 

long poles four 

inches from _ their _. 

heavy ends; fasten | eS 
cnn 


the five-and-a-half- 
inch pole across the 
long poles two and 
one-half inches 
above the first cross-piece. Instead of 
thongs of buffalo hide, such as the real 
red man would use, take narrow strips of 
light brown cloth to form the rude net- 
work over the space bounded by the four 
poles. Tie the top ends of the long 
poles together (Fig. &), then tie the tra- 
vois to the horse, as in Fig. 9. In place 
of a network in many of these convey- 
ances the thongs are tied across one way 
only, from short pole te short pole, form- 
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ing a ladder-like arrangement; the net- 
work, however, is the better method, | 
because more reliable. | 

A chief must always have his calumet 
or “pipe of peace” to smoke and pass | 
around the council circle, when all the | 
leaders of the different tribes meet to 
talk over important matters concerning 
the welfare of their people. Real calu- 
mets are generally large and of goodly 
length, some of them being four feet 
long. They are made of dull-red stone, 
which,when first cut from the large mass, 
is soft enough to be carved out with a j 
knife; later the pipe becomes hard and | 
capable of receiving a polish. But as the 
red stone is not within our reach, we 
must use dull red-colored straw for the 
calumct. Soak the straw in hot water to 
render it less brittle. Then cut a three- 
inch length piece; make a hole in ita short 
distance from one end (Fig. 10, G) and 
insert a three-quarter-inch length of straw 
for the pipe bowl (Fig. 10, H). For the 
mouthpiece take a half-inch length of 
white straw (Fig. 10, I) and slide it in 
the other end of the pipe. Glue both 
bow! and mouthpiece in place and dec- 
orate the calumet with red, green and 
white silk floss tied on the pipe stem 
(Fig. 11). 

The tomahawk must not be forgotten. 
Soak a stick two and a half inches long 
in hot water; when it is pliable, split an 
end down one inch, no more (Fig. 12, J), 
and in true Indian fashion bind a stone 
hatchet (Fig. 12, K) between the split 
sides of the stick handle with thongs of 
hide. Whittle the little hatchet from a 
piece of wood, cover it with glue, then 
with sand. When dry it will be difficult 
for others to believe that the implement 
is not of real stone. Instead of thongs 
use thread (Fig. 13). 

The chieftain’s shield is of hide taken 








Fic. 9. -THt Travolis READY TO RECEIVE THE CAMPING OUTFIT. 


from the neck of the bul! bison; the piece 
must be twice the required size for a fin- 
ished shield to allow of the necessary 
shrinkage. Overa fire built in a hole in 
the ground the skin is stretched and 
pegged down. When heated, it is cov- 
ered with a strong glue made from the 
hoofs and joints of the bison, which 
causes the hide to contract and thicken. 


As this process goes on the pegs are | 
loosened and again adjusted until the | 
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UNCLE SAM’S CABINETS 


SPLENDID PORTRAITS 


A game that is Worth While. Intensely Inter- 
esting, Amusing and Instructive. Playedinthe 
White House and in 100,000 American Homes. 
Pronounced by all the best card game ever in- 
vented—l[or All Ages—for Fun and Culture. 
Several ways otf playing. Any number can play. 
No better Amas gift. Ask for it wherever 
games are sold,—or mailed direct for 0 Cents. 
Gold edges $1.00. 


GOSS BROTHERS, 36th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
4 Lack if you wiah Sample Cabinet and Rules FREE 
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‘Dr. Lyon’s 


Tooth Powdor 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


HANG IT” 


At theatre, traveling, camping use 
PERFECTION 


POCKET HAT RACK 

A Double-Polding Hook 
cushions. Car- 
! 25c + with Fold- 
For sale everywhere 


used on chair backs. 
ried in pocket Yr) 
ing Mirror, 50 
WALLACE NOVELTY COMPANY 
Dept. D, 44 Beaver St., New York 


nce 2x 


Mail orders only. We have no agents or branch stores, Au orders should be sent direct to us. 


educed Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks 


Made to your order— 
Not ready made 


iam _ — ~| CATALOGUE AND 
| a » || SAMPLES FREE 
A few weeks ago an importer 
received a choice assortment of 
fine suitings and _ cloakings. 
They arrived too late for his 
trade, and he offered them to us 
at considerably less than their 
actual value. We purchased the 
entire lot and shall make these 
goods into Suits, Skirts and 
Cloaks, to order only, atone-third 
less than our regular catalogue 
prices. All of these goods are 
suitable for Winter and early 
Spring wear. 


REMEMBER WE MAKE 
EVERYTHING TO ORDER 
—NOTHING READY MADE 


Tailor Made Suits, former price 
$11.25, reduced to $7.50. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10.00 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.33 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 
$30 Suits reduced to $20.00 
$36 Suits reduced to $24.00 


Walking and Dress Skirts in the 
newest models, former price $6.50, 
reduced to $4.33. 


$9 Skirts reduced to $6.00 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8.00 
$15 Skirts reduced to $10.00 


Winter Jackets, lined throughout 
with satin, former price $12, 
reduced to $8. 


$15 Jackets reduced to $10.00 
$20 Jackets reduced to $13.33 
$24 Jackets reduced to $16.00 


Reduced prices on Rain Coats, 
Newmarkets, Visiting Costumes, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 


THIS IS THE ONLY ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF THIS SALE AS IT WILL 
LAST FOR ONE MONTH ONLY 


We pay express charges to any part of 
the United States 


You take no risk in dealing with us, asany 
garment which is not entirely satisfactory 
may be returned promptly and we will re- 
fund your money. 

Catalogue anda fullassortmentof samples 
will be sent free by return mail; be sure to 
say you wish Winter Catalogue No. 33, and 
the reduced price samples. If possible, 
state the color of samples you desire, as this 
will enable us to send you a full assort- 
ment of just what you wish. 

If you already have our Winter Catalogue, 
ask for these samples only, being sure to 
mention that you have the catalogue. 


New Spring Catalogue 


We are now receiving from abroad the new 
Spring styles. We have never seen handsomer 
garments than have been designed for the coming 
season. Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready 
ee : January 26, and it will be the most beautiful 
fashion book ever issued. It will illustrate Stylish Suits, from $10 to $40; Skirts, from $5 to $20; Spring Ja kets, from $10 to 
$30 ; Etamine Costumes and Skirts, Mohair and Brilliantine Suits and Skirts, Walking Suits, Church and Visiting Costumes, 
etc. Every woman who wishes to dress well should have one. Write now and we will mail you a copy free, as soon as 
issued, together with the new Spring samples. Be sure to say you wish new Spring Catalogue No. 33-8 and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Established 15 years. 
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AN INDIAN ENCAMPMENT 
(Concluded ) 


skin ceases to contract and absorb the 
glue. Then the hide is much smaller and 
thicker than at first. When it has slowly 
cooled, the skin is cut into a circle and 
decorated. Though pliable, the shield is 
strong enough to ward off blows from ar- 
rows or. spears. 

Bison hide is 
something you 
cannot obtain, 
so take writing 
paper for the 
shield. Cut it 
into a circle an 
inch and a half 
in diameter, 
with an exten- 


DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF STRAW 
CALUMET. 


eS eS 
Fic. 10. G 


THE CALUMET 
FINISHED. 





sion for the 
Fic. 11. handle (Fig. 14). 
Glue the free 


end of the handle on the opposite side 
of the back of the shield. Make ten 
paper eagle feathers (Fig. 15), hang seven 
on the bottom of the shield with red 
thread, after first decorating the centre 
of the shield 

with given de- 


signs and the, K re 

edge with col- cD “5 

ored bands, aoe sy 

using any or r= x = & 

a*s < 

all of the fol- wb = > 
. . kw 

lowing colors, Sime = < 

but no others: Zk x 

—s no 
Red, positive, ao & 
true red, blue Fic. 12. Fic. 13. 


for the sky, 

green for the 

grass, yellow for the sun, white for the 
clouds and snow, and black. To the 
Indian color is a part of religion. Pur- 
ple, pinks and other colors, the red 
man, loyal to his beliefs, can never bring 






Fic. 14. 


EAGLE FEATHER OF PAPER. 





DECORATED INDIAN SHIELD. 


Fic. 15. Fic. 16. 


himself to use. Attach two of the re- 
maining feathers at the top and another 
on the centre of the shield, as shown 
at figure 16. 

In the next number we will give pictures of 
other articles the Indians used, and will 


show young folks with ingenious fingers how 
to make them. 
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WHY ARE MEN NO LONGER COURTEOUS 
TO THEIR WIVES? 


A REPLY TO THE ARTICLE “A PLEA FOR MORE COURTESY BETWEEN 






y CLAIM first that the majority of 
marriages are failures — which 
AM iO} claim will, of course, be denied. 
pr Asan answer I say, let each one 
7 ~ who denies the statement make 
a list of all the married people 
with whom he is acquainted, and 
check off those whose married 
life he snows to be happy. 
Of course, I do not mean by 
a happy marriage one that has 
no cares or troubles. These do not cause 
unhappiness. I mean those couples who 
are still as devoted to cach other as they 
were in their courting days. I imagine 
the list of happy marriages will be an ex- 
tremely limited one. From the list we 
must also deduct the names of those who 
appear to strangers to be happy, but who, 
in their private intercourse, are at vari- 
ance with each other. A prominent di- 
vine recently said that the saddest task 
he had to perform was a marriage cere- 
mony—a most significant pronouncement. 

Now, what are the causes that have 
led to the utter failure of the married 
state? I pass over such trifling inci- 
dents as the “want of courtesy,” men- 
tioned in the article in the October num- 
ber. A woman would be silly if she 
expected her husband to get up every 
time she entered a room. This is simply 
a polite formality, and its presence neither 
adds to, nor does its absence subtract 
one iota from, conjugal happiness. In 
the same way it may be asked why a 
man will keep on his hat in his own house 
in the presence of his wife when he will 
not do it in the presence of a stranger. 
Probably ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred do this. It is simply the inevitable 
and necessary breaking down of barriers 
of formality between husband and wife. 
Surely the absence of formalities is not the 
same thing as the absence of courtesies? 

What, then, are the reasons that can 
be advanced to account for the unhappy 
state of affairs that exists? First and 
foremost, of course, lack of affection. 
We simply cannot control our affections. 
Love comes not at our bidding, and when 
it does come, it has a way of cooling. 
Many people marry without love. Such 
marriages are bound to end disastrously, 
unless we openly adopt the French 
“ martage de convenance.” Under this 
system, at least, wives know what to 
expect, and the result is often not by any 
means bad. Many young people, on the 
other hand, do sincerely love one another 
at first, and still the love gradually de- 
creases, until finally it disappears alto- 
gether. Is either side to blame? I 
think not; it is simply the gradual tiring 
of one another, which is almost inevit- 
able and which is beyond the control of 
man. Now, I am writing as a man, and 
possibly a few hints to young brides may 
be useful, coming, as they do, from one 
who has been married many years, and 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE” IN THE OCTOBER DELINEATOR 


who has tested a few of the sweets and 
much of the bitterness of married life. 

First—Do not set your husband on a 
pedestal. He is but a man and would 
much rather not be placed on a pedestal, 
because you will be obliged, sooner or 
later, to take him off. 

SECOND.—Do not think that, however 
much he cares for you, he does not some- 
times prefer to be alone. Cake is good, 
but too much palls on the appetite. If, 
then, your husband has a den, ora study, 
do not consider it a/ways necessary to be 
with him. There are times when every 
man, even the most devoted husband, 
wants to be alone. This applies more espe- 
cially to those men who have their work at 
home. Clergymen, authors, principals of 
boarding-schools, of necessity spend most 
of their time at home. They simply must 
be able to shut themselves up in their 
studies without the company of their 
wives, and for wives continually to follow 
them there is absolutely fatal. 

THIRD.—Do not think a man is selfish 
if he wants to spend an evening occa- 
sionally at his club. I have known many 
a wife to say, “ Oh, of course, if you pre- 
fer the society of other men to my own, 
why then,” etc. You like to have friends 
of your own; then allow your husband 
the same privilege. 

FourTH.—Do not always expect your 
husband to admire everything you say, 
or everything you do. You are human, 
like he is, and he cannot always approve 
of all your words and acts. Of course, 
he will do so during courtship, but he 
cannot forever. He will soon discover 
your weaknesses, just as you will soon 
find out what his are. 

FiFTH.—Don’t open each other’s cor- 
respondence. Men find it most galling 
to think they cannot reccive a letter with- 
out a wife’s seeing it. I am quite 
aware that a wife will say that her hus- 
band ought to have no letters which he 
cannot show her. That is one thing— 
the feeling that he srzs¢ let her see every 
letter is another thing. As a general 
rule, a man will not mind his wife’s seeing 
his letters, but he wants to be free to 
show them to her of his own free will. 

SIXTH.—Rejoice in that holiest of 
things—motherhood. It is incompatible, 
I am aware, with a gay “society ” life. 
But for producing contentedness and 
happiness, five or six children are far 
more effective than the continual whirl 
of excitement and amusement to which 
the modern woman devotes herself. As 
a rule, the large family (provided the 
mother knows how to make a home in the 
real sense of the word) will have fewer 
jars, fewer discords, less unhappiness, than 
the extremely limited family. 

If women will take these few hints at 
heart, and endeavor to act on them, 
much unnecessary unhappiness, I feel 
sure, will be avoided. 
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vose 


PIANOS 


Have been established 
over 51 years. 


They supply the artistic 
element that adds to the re- 
finement of the home. The 
Pure Tone and chaste 
Designs of the Vose com- 
bine to please the ear of 
the musician and the eye 
of the artist. 


By our easy pavment plan, every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
fne piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Send for our descriptive catalogue /, 
which gives full information. 


Vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Has been used over 50 
years with uniform suc- 
cess. Jt imparts a beau- 
tiful lustre to all -black 
shoes (except patent 
y leather); is warranted not 
to soil the finest clothing 
or injure the most deli- 
cate leather. Itis always 


See 


fe 0 te 
“ree oe 





i ready to use, and guar- 

an sg lei to emcee 

up in the bottle or deter- 

ShinesWitho iorate. Refuse to take in- 


ferior substitutes, which 


Br vshing may ruin your shoes. 


If your dealer dues not keep it, send us 23c postage, and we 
will send you a full-size (6 oz.) bottle in durable carton, prepaid. 


WHITTE NORE BROS. & CO., Dept. L, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 












AMERICAN 
BEAUTY 
CREAM 
For the Complexion 


Beautifies, softens and whitens the skin. 
It will positively relieve roughness. 
redness, etc., and if used daily will 
prevent irritated skin. As a massage 

‘ cream and skin food for developing 
any hollows of the face, neck, etc., nothing is better. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL SIZE 
Regular sizes, 40c and $1, postpaid 
ALPHA MFG. CO., Dept. D, 50 Pine &t., N. Y. City 





















Fleisher’s Yarns 


are made from selected wools, care- 
fully spun, and have an even, lofty, 
elastic thread. Dyed in a full line 
of beautiful shades which can al- 
ways be matched. 
An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold 
its shape and yet be soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted, 
Dresden Saxony, 
Shetland Floss, 


Germantown Zephyr, 
Spanish, 
Ice Floss, etc. 


New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
mailed for five tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns 
and 3 cents for postage. It contains direc- 
tions for making the above garment and 
various kinds of blouses and vests as well 
as all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department “ M,"’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





An deal Christinas Gift 


This table provides every 
possible comfort and con- 
venience to those partaking 
of a meal, writing, reading, 
etc. Holds books perfectly. 

The Baker is the onginal and 

only perfect table of its kind. 


Has a handsome polished oak 


-~ "top 18x24 inches. adjustable to 
any desired height or angle and 
extends to reach the middle of a wide bed. 
Rigid steel frame durably enameled and beauti- 
fully ornamented. 
Price in black $4.60; In white $5.50. Freight prepeld 
east of Kansas, or if preferred sent by express prepald 
for 50c extra. Money hack if not satisfied. Interesting 
hook for the asking. 
J. R. BAKER & SONS CO. 
141 Lake Strect, Kendallville, Ind. 
RAZY | | OR par be handsome colors 12 cts, 
Einbroidery Silk 12 cts. package. 


ERSEY SILK MILL, Box 82, Jersey City, N. J. 


SILK REMNANTS 


enough for quilt 50 cts. Larye 
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ORIENTAL EMBROIDERY 


RIENTAL colorings possess a 
distinctive charm. All the prime 
colors, together with the various 
shades of the same, and black unite in 
this class of embroidery. At times the 
treatment of these colors is somewhat 
puzzling, as it is difficult to arrange the 
light shades in close proximity to the 
darker hues and yet achieve harmony. 
The material selected for the foundation 
of the table-cover illustrated at figure 1 
is a large-meshed, écru cotton canvas. 
In this instance, it is cut by the woven 
bars one yard square, but the size may be 
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varied to fit any table. Measure in, toa 
width of four inches on all sides, where 
the threads of a single bar of the canvas 
are removed; a hem is placed by turning 
up the canvas to this point, and it should 
be securely basted in place with the raw 
edges turned under. A hem-stitching is 
executed by using for each stitch the clus- 
ter of threads that come between the bar- 
rings. Cross all corners of the cover with 
hemstitching running to the edges. The 
conventional design is next stamped by 
the thread of the crossbars in the corners. 
Wool crewels are used in the cover pic- 
tured, but heavy embroidery silks may be 
chosen, if preferred. Four colors, with 
several variations of the same color, are 
employed, a rich brown, of which five 
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shades are used, predominating. Two 
shades each of gobelin blue and a rich 
old pink, in union with three tones each 
of a lively yellow and a soft green, com- 
plete the color scheme. 

Several fancy stitches are employed, 
and some are made by following the weave 
of the canvas. 

The embroidery is begun at thc .ipper- 
most point of the centre of the design. For 
the star-shaped flowers, which are done 
first, pinks are used, the light shade for the 
centre flower, and the dark for the others. 
A solid darning stitch is employed, while in 
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FIGURE 1.—Canvas TABLE- COVER IN CONVENTIONAL DESIGN. 


the centre a cross-stitching of the second 
shade of the wood brown fills in the space: 
and the outlining of the flowers is black. 
The two darker shades of green are used 
for the conventional stems and _ leaves, 
formed of cross-stitches surrounded by an 
outline of black. The lighter shade of blue 
is used for the conventional design under 
these flowers, the upper part being worked 
in solid darning stitch, while the remain- 
der of the design is in lattice stitch, in 
the lighter shade, held in place with tack 
stitches of the palest shade of wood brown. 
This is also outlined in black. 

The scroll portion is worked in the van- 
ous shades of brown, keeping the lighter 
tones toward the centre and working each 
distinct portion in one shade. The stitch 


The Delineator 


ised 


employed is a modified brier-stitch, worked 
by placing the needle in the canvas alter- 
nately from side to side to a centre line. 
The crown-like figures are in cross-stitch 
of the darkest shade of blue, while the 
small diamonds at each end are of the 
darkest green. Cross-stitches are again 
employed in the working of the sunflower- 
shaped design, using the palest shade of 
blue, while the centre is light brown. The 
scrolls at the sides are executed in the same 
stitch that is employed in the making of the 
ones above, and the two lighter shades of 
brown are employed. Inserted in these 
scroll-like forms are two small figures, 
done in cross-stitches, in light pink. The 
remaining upright centre figure is cross- 
stitched in the dark brown. This, as well 
as the sunflower, is outlined in black. 
A pretty finish is achieved by placing a 
border of écru guipure lace on the edge. 

SOFA PILLOW COVER ON WHITE CAN- 
VAS 
ive element of this piece of embroidery, 
and will appeal to the needlewoman who 
aims at unconventional effects. 

Mercerized cotton, in five shades of 
yellow, from a very deep cream color to 
a golden brown, with a tiny touch of 
black, constitutes the color scheme 

The meshes of the canvas are followed, 
and an upright stitch over five threads of 
the material is employed. This is clearly 
shown in the illustration. The lighter 
shade forms the outer edges of all parts 
of the design, while succeeding spaces 
are filled in with all the shades. Around 
the square design and along the edges is 
a touch of black. After the working of 








FIGURE 2.—SOFA-PILLOW Cavrk IN WHITE | 


CANVAS. 


the design has been finished, a rich effect 
may be obtained by covering the un- 
worked canvas with dark brown silk. 

The back of the pillow is covered with 
brown velveteen while a cord woven to 
match, with a touch of gold metal thread 
intermingled, is placed on the edge. 
Heavy tassels carrying out the same com- 
bination are on each corner. 

The colors in this piece of embroidery, 
as well as the table cover, may be varied 
to harmonize with the color arrangement 
of the room of which it is to form a part. 
But if the pillow is to be above criticism, 
it is advisable that the color scheme carry 
out the idea of a one-color arrangement, 
using the required number of shades. 
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‘Works TRANSFORMATIONS. 
LIKE THIS 
IN A HUNDRED THOUSAND 
"HOMES. 


For the little boy and the big one — Brother, 
Father, Sweetheart—nothing touches the spot like 
a good watch, and that’s the /MGEZERSOLZL. 

An hourly reminder of the giver, its construction 
is such that years of hard knocks will not interrupt 
its perfect time-keeping. 
GUARANTEED AHKSOLI ‘eek ee AL IN EVERY WAY 

Sold by dealers ¢ ywhere stpatd by us. > 

If you wish to re fleet creditabl upon the giver 
be sure to get an INGERSOLL. The name is always 
on the dial. No explanation by unse eee dealers can alter this. 
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The ONE Perfect 
DESSERT JELLY 


Delicious and pure. The 
reason Bromangelon is so 
superior is that the ma- 
terials used are the best 
obtainable. Refined by a 
method all our own. 
FLAVORS: Lemon, Orange, 
Raspberry, Strawberry and 


Cherry. 13c. the Package. 
At all leading Grocers. 


Tllustrated booklet FREE. 


STERN & SAALBERG, Mfrs. 
New York 








Farm Annual for 1904 


LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE 


MAILED FREE TO LT. who want the BEST SEEDS. 
An elegant new book of 178 pages, 
with hundreds of illustrations and six superb colored plates, it is now brighter 
and better than ever before. Many new features for 1904, including valuable 
RARE NOVELTIES which cannot be had elsewhere. WRITE TO-DAY. 
A postal card will secure a copy by first mail—provided you intend to pur- 
chase seeds—-otherwise the price is ten cents, which is less than cost to us, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















CANARIES . 


The German Canary is the most 
beautiful of all song birds. Their 
pure,clear,melodious voiceshave ‘3m 
given them a world wide reputa 
tion. We import thousands af 
these cheery little songsters ev- 


ery year from the best breeders 99 

and trainers in Germany. Choicest | THE ‘“EDNA POMPADOUR COMB 
singers thoroughly tested and guar- . 
anteed for only §2.60. Medium size | el it a can Ahan your Pan the prevailing pom 
brass cage $1. Large fancy brass padour style wi out, using a or roll of unclean 
cage $2.) 50. We can ship to any point in , animal hair. The ** Edna”’ is ney and keeps the hair 


"and scalp sweet and clean. It makes a perfect pompadour 
and holds it firmly in place. By mail prepaid, 35c. 


Lady Agents Wanted. 
DAVID HENRY & CO., 338-344 Wabash Aveane, CHICAGO. 


the U. S., or Canada with perfect safety. 
Handsome ‘Mh ustrated catalog free for the 
asking. Write for it at once. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BIRD CO., 
Largest Bird Dealer in U. & 
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Davenport, la. 




























CALIFORNIA 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Xetiss 
Gifts 


The novelty of a gift 
direct from the Farm 
will be prized more 
highly than anything 


that can be purchased 
at om ye. Our feather 
ids possess unusual 


er ng ah, life and bril 
Nancy. Sold at pro 
ucers’ price Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Black Amazon Plume, 15 inches long, 
wide. Retail stores ask $3.00, Our price $2.00 
Black or White Amazon Plume, 17 x9 ini hes. 
Very heavy. Costs $7.00 in stores. Price . $5.00 
Bl: ick Ostrich Boa, 134 yards long. Heavy, full. 
re isk $16 iA). Uur 1 ri e . . $12, oo 
Black Ostrich Boa, ily yarils. Ext tremely full 
and broad. Retails at $24.00. Price $20.00 
Ostrich Bs an, 9inches. Black, white, pink or blue. 
Enameled sticks. $2 00 vi alue for $1.50 
$4.50 


6 inches 


Black or Natural Ostrich Fan, 12 inches. 
Shell sticks. Retails at $6.00. Our price. 


EVERYTHING SHIPPED PREPAID. 
SOUVENIR CATALOGUE SENT FOR 2 CTS. POSTAGE 
\ wf Curios fy—Natural k ener just as taken 


from the ostrict h, sent free with every order 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Ori 


P. O. Box 5 


ginal Home of the Ostrich in America. 


South Pasadena, California 




















This Stick 


Pin Holder 
GIVEN 


To every EMBROIDERER 
sending 10c for our NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK un- 
til February J, 1904, and 
asking for the Stamped 


Stick Pin Holder. 


This book will keep you 
‘abreast of the times” in 
sorkinug Centerpieces, Doilies, Sofa Cushions, etc. Over 100 
ully illustrated papes. 


Some Special Features Are 








New Full-p Colored Plates not to be found in any other 
book; Waists, Waist Sets and Collars for Embroidery; 
Brown and White Table Covers, Cen and Doilies ; 
Exceedingly 8t freee and Popular Grape ; Mount- 
mellick sary Work; Huckaback D } for Em- 
broidery; Splendid Large Assortment of Cushions. 

send 10c, for * 1904 BOOK."’ Be sure and ask for the FREE 


STICK PIN HOLDER In your letter, 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
5 Union B8t., New London, Conn. 


THE ONLY 
; * SAFETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC. 


JUDSON PIN CO MFGRS eocHesTCA,n.y. 
Send Postal to 10! Franklin SUNY. City for Free SAMPLES 








Just send 15 2-cent stamps for 46 original de- 
sins, sample wheel, fall outfit and instruc- 
ns fer making this fashionable lace. The ‘‘ Healy Method’’ 
Juires no special skill; any number of pieces can be made from 
a ‘sign. The only method which enables you to make differ 
shapes and sizes of lace and which gives you a pattern to work 
iu A Sample Doily for 25 cents. 
HEALY, 227 WOODWAED AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 
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A protection collar and a pair of pro- 
tection cuffs form an addition to almost 
every bodice and invariably give a certain 
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mark of neatness to the wearer. 
In construction, these collars 
and cuffs may be as simple or 
elaborate as desired. 

The top collar shown at figure 
1 is adainty bit of lace. The 
braid is one of the point 
lace variety, and the stitches are done 
in linen thread No. 500. Other stitches 
than those shown in the _ illustration 


substituted 
furnished 


may be 
and cuffs 
to match. 
Figure 2 shows a 
top collarof somewhat 
different arrangement. 
The five-pointed flow- 
ers and the _ leaves 
are constructed of one 
of the new cream-col- 
ored silk braids woven 
in accord effect. The mark of variation 
is the placing of a stitch of one style 
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FIGURES 5 AND 6.—LACE SET. 


throughout the entire piece of work. 
This is done with matching silk thread. 
When finished the lace is mounted on 2 
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cream-colored wash silk, whic" 
is attached to a straight banc 
of the silk, and this holds it t. 
the collar. A duplicate colla: 
may be constructed and divided. 


Fics.1-4.—Lack Pro- half being used for each sleeve. 
TECTION COLLARS, 


A protection collar of greater 
depth is pictured at figure 3, and the 
design is carried out in white poin 
lace braid with linen thread No. 44») 


for the stitches, which 
are varied. Opportu: 
nity is offered in thir 
design for a greate! 
display of taste in the 
arrangement of the 
stitches than in thc 
ones already shown 
Designs similarly pat: 
terned may be utilized 
for the cuffs. ie 
By no means the least attractive is the 
top collar illustrated at figure 4, and the ~ 


The Delineatur 


arrangement of the braid with cutting but 
once is an attractive feature. Silk nov- 
elty braid is employed in the construction, 
and silk thread forms the stitches. The 
picot stitch is used to advantage to hold 
the braids together and to attach them to 
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decoration of the table tor a wedding 
party, especially when enhanced by the 
addition of a few doilies made in corre- 
sponding designs and of various sizes. 
In addition to the point lace braid, 
Honiton braid of three varieties is used 
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FIGURE 7.—CENTRE-PIECE OF POINT LACE. 


the banded top. A Greek cross-stitch 
_ woven upon three threads is placed in 
- the centre of the point of the collar. 
The fifth and sixth illustrations show a 
lace set of more elaborate construction. 
Fine white lacy braid is employed, and lin- 
en thread No. 400 is used for working the 
stitches, which, as 
will be seen, are 
simple. Cream- 
colored braid and 
thread may be 
substituted. 


‘ 
; CENTREPIECE 
1 AND DOILY 
[| IN POINT 
] LACE AND 
HONITON. 
In the attract- 
ive centre - piece 
pictured at figure 
- 7, the braids em- 
ployed areso filmy 
and the stitches 
. placed with linen 
thread of such 
fineness that one can readily see the ne- 
cessity of careful treatment. In_ the 
‘arrangement of the braids care should 
be taken to have every portion in the 
proper position if the symmetrical scol- 
loped effect is to be retained. This 
style of lace is particularly suitable forthe 
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FIGURE 8.—DoI!ILy OF PotnT LACE, 


for this centre-piece, and around the edge 
when finished is placed an edge-braid 
of a picot variety. The arrangement of 
these braids is clearly depicted, and the 
stitches are the point de Bruxelles and 
point de Venise in several variations, with 
an occasional use of a turned-centre vein- 
ing stitch to fill in 
the spaces. The 
joinings are spi- 
der-web stitches. 

The fine linen 
centre is held in 
place by button- 
holing a row of 
flat braid over the 
edge of the linen, 
and this is caught 
to the braid of 
the finished lace 
by a ladder-stitch. 
Doilies may be 
arranged in any 
size, matching the 
centre-piece. 

Figure 8 shows 
a doily of similar 
construction, 
though the design is different. This pat- 
tern is also arranged in sizes suitable for 
centre-pieces and doilies for various uses. 

We are indebted to Sara Hadley, pro 
fessional lacemaker, 34 West Twenty- 
second street, New York, for the designs 
contained in this article. 
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A tone of lasting loveliness 
and infinite variety—an action light 
as air. Nimble fingers delight 

in the Packard’s 


rich 
responsiveness 


Music lovers are charmed by its 

wealth of melody. You—before 

choosing for the home—must know 
this piano. 


We will send illustrated catalogue and full in- 
; formation upon request and, if interested, will 
arrange for you to hear and try the Packard. 


The PacKard Company 
P. O. Box C, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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LATEST CREATIONS 


Sent postpaid on 


APPROVAL 


Extra Short Stem Switches, abso- 
lutely perfect, made of finest quality 


HUMAN HAIR 


to match any ordinary shade. 


NOTE HOW REASONABLE 


$ o2., 24 in., $2.25 


2 o2.,22in.,$1.25 


24,6286 1.50/84, «28 6 4,00 


Send us a sample of your hair (cut near 
the roots) and state size. If you are not 
delighted with our goods, we will send 
postage for return. If you are, then 
send us the price. Gray, Drab, Blond and 
Auburn are little more expensive. Send 
foran estimate. Extra shades are our 
specialty. Paris Special Pompadour, 
always fluffy and ready to wear, $2.50. 
Our Beautiful Parisian Featherweight 
Wavy Switch, $2.50. Write for our 
| catalogue, beautifully illustrating all the 
latest designs of headdress. It is free. 


PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
Dept. 21, 143 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES 
Insured by THE McDOWELL System of Dresscutting. 
Heware of Dressmaking Simplified. 


— No one using a Chart, Square or 

imitation can compete with The 
Improved Mc Dowell System in Cut- 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect- 
fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
lows every Fashion. An invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
FREE 30 days to test at your own 
home. Send for illus. Circular. 
THE McDOWELL CO., Dept. A, 6 W. 14th St., NEW YORK 












Cross Stitch Collar Patterns, Two Fag- 
oted, One Huckaback, Six Lace. These 
15 New Collar Patterns and a year’s sub- 


scription to Ingalls’ All for 25 cts. 


Fancy Work Book 
Box D. 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lyna, Muss. 
BY A NEW PROCESS 
OUR PRINCESS LACE LOOM 
weaves the most beautiful Laces of every de- 
: scription. Every lady wants one. A big money 
maker for ladies living at home. Our new book “Practical Lace 
Making” gives full particulars. FREE upon request. 


TORCHON LACE COMPANY, Dept. A, St. Louls, Mo. 
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This label 
in a shoe is proof 
that you are getting 
what you ask for— 
IDEAL LEATHER. 


The Leather 
That Wears 


~-looks well. 








well Feels well 


because it will not burn 
the feet in summer nor 
chill them in winter. 


WOLFF PROCESS 
LEATHER CO. 
Philadelphia 


$ Hand-Carved 
Swiss Clock 


For Dens, Halls, Parlors, Dining-Rooms. 
Guaranteed accurate time-keeper. Hand- 
irved lack walnut case, in Flemish finish 
Size 5x74 with a weight chain six feet long. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


We will send this clock express paid on 
receipt of $1. Its oddity in design makes it 
: most desirable Xmas gift for anyone 


BLACK FOREST CLOCK CO. 
Importers. P. 0. Box 486, Dayton, Ohio 


BEAD. 
Compicte 
Outfit 


WORK 


Se Ba DEN & or the 


5 000 Be cs {! al rs 


ee Extension Loom, 12 x 8 inches 
thread, wax, needles, 50 ori ginal Healy 
Hons f rmaking Chains FE obs, Belts 
All sent prepaid. The simplest and m« st 
ithe cheapest Reliable outfit sold 
refunded if ae satisiactory. 
elt — ole le mm beautifully colored 
beads by the Indlan me e ! » Englis sh Prench and Austrian Riad 
Chains These make handsome presents, as they are sheolutely new 
and extremely popular in Lor ion, Parks and New York 
Vy toda i//uatrated folder, giving eTIption and prices 


HEALY, 241  Waodwand iveine. ‘DETROIT, MICH. 
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| BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. ) 
f 5 Union St., New London, Conn. 
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10c 


2 New Fagoted, 2 Linen turn- 
overs and 2 dainty Lace Collars, 
all different. Also Circular of 


k-mbroidery Novel- 
10 cts. 


ties. All for only 
Walter P. Webber, Lyon, Mass. Box Af. 
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PRETTY COLLARS, 
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search for curiosities, and 
every shop, town and country 
is thoroughly canvassed for 
something novel, yet it is 
usually an old-time _ relic, 
from which the owner has parted cither 
for purposes of maintenance or for want 
of knowledge in regard to value, that falls 
into the hands of the collector. While 
other articles of untold age are handed 
down from generation to generation until 
their present owners place exorbitant val- 
uations upon them, nowadays there is no 





subject of such distinct interest to the 
searcher for novelties as beadwork of 
every description. Bearing this in mind, 
perhaps it may be interesting to know a 
little of the origin of the making of beads. 

It is generally known that, from time 
immemorial, beads have held an impor- 
tant place in almost every religion of the 
world, and so devout were the ancient 
worshippers, that, from mere handling, 
the strings of beads, each of which had 
its particular significance, were worn far 
below their original size. 

The variety of beads is almost endless, 
and particularly is this true in the Persian 
nation, where nearly one hundred varieties 
are recorded, each one bearing the name 
of an ancient god. In construction they 
are supposed to be made of earth gathered 
124 





ANCIENT BEADWORK 


from all parts of the country, whereve 
it is to be found of the most brilliant as: 
rich shading. 

It is due to the Indians that. ths 
particular class of relics was first intro 
duced in this country, and it will be 
found the further West one goes th 
more industriously the modern womar 
works out the intricacies of beadwork 
Inhabitants of the streams and wood: 
were called upon to furnish material for 
the beads, and such neat and dexterov 
workers were the North Americar 
Indians that beads of the most beautifu 
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FIGURE 1.—BEADWORK SOFA-PILLOW. 


construction were formed from the teeth. 
horns and hoofs of their native animals. 
together with the bones and _ teeth o! 
fishes. 

At the first illustration is shown a bead. 
work square that is intended to be usec 
for a sofa pillow. It is gorgeously dec: 
orated in leaf and conventional design ir 
beads of every hue of the rainbow anc 
will unquestionably produce a_ striking 
effect when finished and deposited on a 
couch or cosey corner. The backgrounc 
of this piece of work is filled in with sth 
cross-stitches, and this particular com 
bination of beadwork and cross-stitch en: 
broidery will show to the quick observe 
the characteristically German touch, whic! 
properly enough explains its having bees 
found in Berlin, queen city of the Empire. 
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Occasionally it happens that one comes ' 
across remarkable pieces of beadwork | 
which are the handicraft of deft-fin- | 

- gered squaws in the Indian nations. A 
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The Best Seouring Soap 
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| ¢ CLEANS anp 
2 CLEANS POLISHES POLISHES 
z Woodwork Paint Windows Nickel Steel 
Oil Cloth Kettles and Brass Copper 
FIGURE 2.—BEADWORK -FIRE-BaG. Bath Tubs Marble _ Mirrors Tin Aluminum 


Ask your grocer for acake. Read the directions inside the wrapper. 





couple of samples of the work are shown. 

One of these items is in the shape of 
a square, with strips forming a fringe, 
the entire piece being developed in 
squares, triangles, etc., distinctly Indian 
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seasons of Fight Henn 
each, looks good as new, 
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vertises a Mild soap in 
wash, and says the gar- 
ment should then last 
wo seasons. 
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: Spinal Curvature CORRECTED in Your Own Home 


We offer A CERTAIN RELIEF to all who suffer from this terrible 
affliction. Throw away the cumbersome and expensive 
leather and plaster Paris jackets and try 
our Scientific Spinal Appliance. 


It does not encase the body like a vice, but allows perfect 
freedom of movement. It weighs ounces where others 
weigh pounds. It is 80 per cent. cheaper than the old meth- 
ods and 100 per cent. better. It conforms to the shape of 
the body so that no one would notice it. It can be worn by 
the smallest child or the oldest adult with perfect ease and 
comfort. [t will give permanent relief in any case of spinal 
curvature. ‘They are not made up itn large quantities, but 
each one is made to measure, to meet the individual case, 
and a perfect tit is guaranteed. If you or any of your friends 
suffer from any form of Sp/fnal Trondie, write us at once 
: s ‘ . ; _ and we will give you full particulars as to how it can be 
in effect. This piece 15 the outside por | permanently corrected without inconvenience or discom- 


tion of the fire-bag of an Indian warrior, | fort, and HF srthout Leaving Your Own Home. Address, 


_ which no doubt saw service by many a | ; 
«flood and field.” Fire-bags of modern PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 79 First Street, Jamestown: Y. : 
stad Minitived by Kal () (yO | eC 
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FIGURE 3.—A BALDRIC OF BEADWORK. 
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PERFECTION 
CHAMOIS VESTS 


For Men and Women 


Represent the perfection of hy gienic dress. Keep 
in the warmth, keep out the cold, A safeguard 
against colds, bronchial trouble and pneumonia. 
Indispensable for all people with weak lungs or 
thin blood. Made ofthe softest chamois inside and 
out, and tailored to fit the body. Insist on having 


THE PERFECTION 


There is no “ just as good.’ Do not accept any substi- 
tute, but write for free booklet; or better, send us §2.75 
with bust or chest measurement, and we will send you 
one, carriage paid. Money back by return post if 
not satisfactory. 


Send for a pretty souvenir made of Perfection 
Chamois, mailed free with the booklet. 


DRUBDESG BROS. COMPANY 2 
Master St., eee 





Lead the World 


in diversity of styles and in 
quantity o production 


ow 


Novelties : By all 
In .~ is Jewelers 
Watches ie 

For 

Ladies” 

Wear 


Solid Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun Metal or 
Gold Filled Casings 


Open Face or Hunting Cases 
New England Watch Comp pany 


W Maiden Lane Rew om 
(Offices: isp. 7 Wabash Ave. Chic 
Claus Spreckels Bidg. Sdn Francis@o. 





Do Not STAMMER 


| Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D., M. E. 
Church, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D 
ED Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. John Wana 
maker, ex = stmaster-Ceneral, Phila., heartily 


endorse tl 
Philadelphia Institute, the 
Pioneer Stammering School 


Illustrated 80-page free. EDWIN S 
JOHNSTON, Pres't and 

19th Year pag! 1048 Spring 
yarden St., Philadelphia 


Distinction in Dress— 
and How to Retain It 












is a little booklet full of valuable information on the selection 
care and preservation of woman's 
garments For three two-cent stamps 
and your dealer's name, we will send 
you a copy Address Dept. F. 






PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN & CO. 
Makers of Printzess Garments 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ANCIENT BEADWORK 
(Continued ) 


make sometimes find their way East 
through members of hunting expeditions, 
and are occasionally displayed for sale in 
Winnipeg and other towns in the North- 
west, in the warerooms of the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

The next item pictured is in ribbon 
form and isa sort of baldric worn by the 
warrior from shoulder to side, chiefly for 
decorative purposes but occasionally 
as a support for the fire-bag, being at- 
tached to its upper corners. This ribbon 
is ornamented with a floral design and, 
like the fire-bag, is completely covered 
with beadwork. It is the intention of 
the owner of these two examples of 
Indian craft to have them converted into 


FIGURE 4.—A FLORENTINE BEAD-BaG. 


| a hand-bag, which will no doubt look 
very attractive when completed. 
Many a storehouse of antique furnish- 
ings has been explored to find beadwork 
available for bags, and it oftentimes hap- 
pens that a story, tragic, amusing or 
otherwise interesting, accompanies the 
| article which finds its way into the hands 
of the worker in metals, who converts 
the beadwork into the fashionable bag. 
| In figure 4, for instance, is a bag that 
back in the sixteenth century was car- 
ried by a lady of Florence, Italy, and 
which, through the mutations of time, 
' found its way eventually into a curio-shop 

in Dresden, Germany, where an American 
| lady, at present a resident in that city, 
found it. As it is now pictured, it was 
carried originally. The mounting has been 
i refinished to adapt it to the dainty taste 
. of the madern owner, a real American 
_ Beauty. On the side presented to view the 
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initial ** D ” is to be observed, surrounded 
by horns-of-plenty filled with flowers, these 





FiGURE 6.—A BAG FROM CONNECTICUT. 


being intermingled with other designs. 
On the opposite side an equally if not 


The Delineator 


more interesting scheme of design is pre- 
sented, but without the initialing. 
_ The fifth picture in this collection 
_ shows a bead-bag owned by a lady of 
New York City, the tobacco-pouch of a 
Dutch ancestor, who was one of the early 
settlers of New York State. To-day, 
however, it is perfumed with the deli- 
.cate odors of my lady’s dressing-room 
and presents an appearance that would 
probably surprise her Knickerbocker 
progenitor could he see the bag which 
formerly carried the pungent solace of 
| his idle hour. 
| The next sample is a bead-bag retrieved 
| from the attic storeroom of an old Con- 
® necticut home. This bag has seen about 
4a hundred years of American history and 
has been intimately associated with the 
fortunes of a notable American family. 
To-day the charming wife of a New York 





FIGURE 7.—BEADWORK PURSF. 


editor carries it, as she fares forth to do 
her shopping on the Avenue. On the 
outer side is wrought with beads, suitably 
colored, a garden. scene representing a 
maiden pensively leaning against the wall 
of an enclosure. No doubt, this design 
had its significance at the time of the 
making. 

In figure 7 is shown a relic of Nur- 
emburg, which is the most ancient of 
German towns. Years and years ago, 
fully one hundred, this beadwork purse 
was probably woven and carried by some 
yellow-haired maiden, a daughter of the 
old noblesse. 

And thus it is, of a verity, that with 
every beautiful development of to-day 
there may be said to go hand in hand 
_ equally beautiful developments of re- 

moter times, whereby, as Jerome tells us, 
“the world grows very full of ghosts.” 
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bh, A Few Slightly Rubbed Sets of (3 
F’ the Greatest Library of Music ACR 


SP 
: at the value of the books t z 
y with the covers torn off. 


In cleaning up our stock preliminary to the 
new year, we find a few slightly rubbed sets 
—about 30 in all—and rather than rebind 
such a small lot,we prefer to dispose of the kound 
volumes at what they would be worth to us in 
sheets, and on payments of $2 a month. 
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Why You'll Want This Great Music Library 


There's nothing that lends so much cheer or adds so much comfort to your home as music. - 
You are constantly uying sheet music and paying high prices for it. Do you not find it torn and 
scattered about the house? Can you ever tind it when you want it? The music contained in these 
books would cost you if bought in stores to-day more than $400. You can secure it all at about 
one-fifteenth of that price, wel] bound and thoroughly indexed ; besides you get in this library 
the songs, duets, trios, waltzes, marches, ancient, classic and up-to-date music, both for the piano 
and voice—all the music for the different lands and schools for the past 400 years, the greatest pro- 






















ductions of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi, Rossini, Mascagni, Sullivan, Mozart, Liszt, [gga 
Rubinstein, Gounod, Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Grieg, Glick and others. xX Fi : 
e ft 
’ ‘ vat 
The Plan of the Greatest Music Library . 
Six volumes are encyclopedic, giving biographies of all the great musicians, history of the iy 


various schools of music, and all important facts about music. The other ten contain music. They 2am 
are about sheet music size, but light and easy to handle. It has heen selected and edited by an Noes 
experienced corps of music editors: Theodore Thomas, John Knowles Page, Karl Klauser and ca 
other famous musicians. It is the standard music library of the world. More than 50,000 sets 
have been sold at about three times the price per volume at which we are offering these few 
“* slightly rubbed ”’ sets. sen 
he Greatest Library of Music has been purchased and strongly endorsed by the foremost 
musicians: Paderewsk:, Frank Damrosch, Rafael Joseffy, Franz Kaltenborn, Emma Eames, 
Emil Paur, Arthur Nikisch, Gerrit Smith and thousands al others. It contains over 500 jllustra- 
tions, many of which are colored plates. There are about 250 portraits of great compusers—about 
1,700 pages of sheet music, neither too easy nor too difficult—with full instructions by the world’s 
greatest musicians and teachers. It isnot hard-to-read nor hard-to-learn, but music for the average, 
ordinary student and musician. 
musicinvaluatle. Itcontains about 500 instrumental 


3 
Sent Free on 7 Days Approval selections by the best comypusers, including popu- 


lar, operatic, and up-to-date melodies and dances, funeral mar: hes, classic and romantic plane music. Such som. 
posers are represented as Paderewski, Mascayni, Gounead, Sullivan, Wagner, Mozart, Liszt, Balte and 
many others. If You area Beginner of music you will find this library of music will be of the greatest 
assistance to your musical education. Most of the selections can be easily mastere] by pupils of 
a year or two's experience. For pees musicians the work is invaluable. If You are Pond 
of Music, but donot play yourself, you cannot make a better present to your wife and family 
than a set of this musical library. The text volumes: ontain all you want to know about 
the history of music itself—the complete stories of all the great composers, their 
public lives and careers. They forma complete encyclopedia of all musical 
knowledge. If You are a Vocalist this jrreat Musical Library will enlarye 
your repertoire. It gives you the best old songs, duets, trios, quar- 
tettes, arranged for all volves and for piano accompaniments, the 








If You have a Piano you will find this collection of 
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Carriage old popular melodies of your childhood, and the latest popu- CT 
Free on lar melodies of the past few years. - 4. 
7 Days’ Ap- WE GUARANTEE the volumes perfect In cvery way, except 8 BRAINARD 
roval. If not few slizht Imperfections In two or three volumes of cach set, & CO. ; 
Patistied after wo «light that they would net be noticeable to any one 9 & 11 E.16th8t. 
you see ihe sol out of the book trade. . New York ; 
umes, return them at C T Brainard & Co Without Cost to Me, 
our expense. Is there bad * poms book at reat 
anything fairer? Take 9 & 11 East 16th St. ing fall hebatd een: giv- 


advantage of it. 


Write at once. 
Cut out coupon opposite. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


New York 


Peco oer eres weet sees oeeoe 
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For a limited time we will give, free, 48 


at your home. 
music lessons on either Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin (your expense will only 
be the cost of postage and the music you use, which is 





small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: ‘* Wish I_had known of your school 
before.’? Any instrument su pp ied eo credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 
U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 505, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


METAL DOLL HEADS 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break, 
Ask wor dealer or write for fret 
Vluetrated catalanie to 


A. VISCHER & CO., Mailing Office 
43-51 West 4th St... New York 
None genulne withuut our trademark) “Mineres.” 


o CLINGFAST °° NIPPLE 
or 


Nursing Bottle 
Outlasta 3 ordinary nipples. 
Pure Gum, Right Size, fh 


ght Shape. 
BABY CANNOT PULL IT OFP. 
Same price as cheaply made, adulterated nipples. 
& centa each, or 60 cents doz. postpaid. 
CO., 82 Warren &t.,.NEW YORK 
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Buy Direct from the Pro- 
ducer and Save all Middle 
Profits 
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Every- 
thing 
Shipped 
Prepaid 


Y SAVE TIME and mone) 
by buying your feathers 
; from the Hot 8 rings Os- 
~ trich Farm, Ark.,Thomas A. 


Cockburn, Prop. All plumes 
sold at this celebrated farm are 
grown on the premises from fully 
matured, selected birds, the largest 
and finest opm imens in America. If 
any goods sent out prove unsatisfactory, 
they can be ¢ returne 1; ind money will be re- 
funded. This in independent farm, ne 
gents or branch farms ney where, so we can 
afford to sell ¢ heap er than elsewhere. We ha indie no 
cheap goods, t iat is, goods that look cheap a week or tw 
after they have . been worn. 
For $10 we sell a magnificent glossy Amason Trams, 
black or white, 10 to 11 Inches wide, that usy 
These plumes have keeping qualities and will lnat for or 10 eare ae biog a 
good then as now; they are 21 Inches long. These goods we Jonauie sand highly 
We carry a large line of smaller Amazons, 17 inches tong and from 9 to 10 laches 


wide at 86.10) 

Beautiful Ostrich Boas From $12 up, sent prepald anywhere, the finest 
144 yards, in black, white and natural. At $20 they are heavy, gloasy and hand 
some. With each shipment we send free a — iful natural feather, just as it 
comes from the birds—it Is quite a curlosity. Vrite for our new catalogue git 
ing full particulars of our varied and Immense reo. of Boas, Fans, Tips, Stoles. 
Opera Wraps, Carriage Wraps, Pompons, etc., ete. Sent free for 2-cent stamp, 


THE HOT SPRINGS OSTRICH FARM 
. 0. Box 343, Hot iinet thet iinet Ark. 


EMERSON 


Tomas A. Cocksunn, Prop 





PIANOS 


Half a hundred years in one 
business means a fund of know- 
ledge! No wonder the EMERSON 
has no ‘‘ weak spots.’’ It is a sub- 
stantial Piano—a good all-round 
honest instrument, sold at an hon- 
est price. Over 78,000 in actual use. 



















Fair allowance in exchange for old pianos. 
Send for catalogue and easy payment plan. 






EMERSON PIANO CO. 


DEPT. B 






CHICAGO 
- 195 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN nS) 


"A Posi 
A Foruive Relief 2 — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


Gf} ard all afflictions of the skin. “A fittle 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitates, but a reason for it.”” De- 

lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
on receipt of 25c. 


Get Mennen's (the original), 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


mple free. 


WED 


PRINTED ff 


ENGRAVED 


TATIONS 





We can save you from 25% to 100% on en- 
graved Wedding Invitations. Elaborate speci- 


men-book free on request. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING CO. 
1235 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 


















k.—Knit plain. p.—Purl. sl.—Slipa stitch. 


o.—Thread over. 


KNITTED TORCHON EDGE. 


FIGURE 1.—Cast on 11 stitches. 
First row—S11,k 1,0 2,n.k6, og k 1. 
2,p 1,n.k 6,0 2,n 


Second row.—K ? 





FiGURE 1.—KNITTED TORCHON EDGE. 


Third row.—S1 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 3, 0 2, 


n.k 2,02,k 1. 

Fourth row.—K 2,p1,n.k 2, p 1], n. 
k 3, o 2, n. 

Fifth row.—S| 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 2, 0 2, 
n.o 2,n.k 2,02,k1. 

Sixth row.—K 2, p 1, n. k 2, p 1, k 2, 
pl1,n.k 2,02, n. 

Seventh rvow.—S|1 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 3,0 
2,n.k1,n.02,n.k 1. 

Eighth row—K 2 tog.,k 1, p1, n. k 2, 
pl,n.k3,02,n. 

Ninth row.—S\ 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 4, n. 
o 2,n.k1. 

Tenth row.—K 2 tog., k 1, p 1, n.k 5, 
o 2, n. 

Eleventh row.—S\ 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 1, 
0 2,n.k1,02,n.k1. 

Twelfth row.—K 2 tog.,k 1, p 1, k 2, 
k1,p1,n,k1,02,n. 


KNITTED TORCHON INSERTION. 


FIGURE 2.—Cast on 28 eutenes: 
First row.-—S1 1, k 1, 0 2, n, k 6, 0 2, 





FIGURE 2.—KNITURD TORCHON INSERTION, 
k2,k1,p1,n.k 2, p1,k 2,p1,n.k 2, 
Oo 2, n. 

Sera rae 2S | 1,k1,02,n.k 3, 02, 
n.k1,n.02,n.k2,k1,p1,n.k 6,02, n. 

Third row.—Sl1 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 3, 0 2, 
n.k2,02, k1,n.k 1, pl,n. k2,pl, 
n. k 3, o 2, n. 
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_~ 
n.—Narrow. k 2 tog.—Knit 2 togeth::. 


n. k 45 
lnk: 


Fourth row.—8) 1,.k 1, 0 2, 
o 2, n.k2, k 1, pl, n. k2,p 
o 2, n. 
Fifth row.— S]1,k1,02,n. k 2, 02,5. 
02,n.k2,02 kink, pi,n.k 5,02. 
Sixth n= Sl 1k 1 62: n.k 1,02. 
n.k 1,0 2,n.k 2,k 1, p1,n.k 2, pl. 
2,p1,n.k 2,02, n. 
Seventh row.—S\ 1, k 1,0 2, n. k 3,° 
2,n,k1,n.02,n. kI1,n.k1, pl, k2. 
k1,p1,n.k 1,02, n. 
Eighth row.—S\1,k1, 02, n. k 6, 02. 
k1,n.k1,p1,n.k2,p1,n.k3,o02,n 
Ninth row.—S1 1, k 1,0 2, n. k 4, n.¢ 
2,n.k1,n.k1,p1,n.k 6,02, n. 
Tenth row—S\ 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 3, 02. 
n.k2,02,k2,k1,p1,n.k5,02,n 


~~ 


Eleventh row. —S\ 1, k 1, 0 2, n. k 1. 


0 2,n.k1,02,n.k2,k1,p1,n.k 2 
1,n. k 3, 0 2, n. 


Fwelfth row —S\ 1, k 1,02, n. k 2,0 


oe a ue 


AAA 
vs. 3 fe" 


cae 





FIGURE 3.—KNITTED TORCHON LACE. 


2,n.02,n.k 2,02, k1,n.k1,p1,k2, 
k 1, p 1, n. k 1, 0 2, n. 


KNITTED TORCHON LACE, 


FIGURE 3.—Cast on 20 stitches. 
First row.—S\ 1, k 1,0 2, n. k 6,02, 
k 1,n.k 6,0 2,k 1. 
Second row.—K 2,p1,n.k6,k1, pl, 
n. k 6, 0 2, n. 


Third row.—S11,k 1,0 n. i 3,02. 


n. k 2,02, n.k 3,02,n.k 2,0 2,k 1. 
Fourth row —K 2,p 1, n. eo sit 
k2,k1,pl,n.k 2, p 1, n. k 3,0 2, n. 
Fifth row—S11, k1jo2,n.k2,02.n.0 
2,n.k2,02,k3,02,n.02,n.k2,02,k1. 
Sixth row.—K 2, pl,n.k2,p1,k2. 
p 1,n.k 2, p1, n. k 2, p.1,k1,k1, pl. 


n. k 2,02, n. 

Seventh row —S11,k1,02,n.k3,02,n. 
k1,n.02 n.k4,0,2,n.k1,n,0 2,n.k 1, 
Eighth row.—K 2 to. k1,pl,nk2. 
pl,n.k3,k2,n.k2,p1,n.kB, Oo 2.0: 
Ninth rew.—S| 1, k 1, 0 2, n.k 4, n. 0 


2,n.k 4, n.0 2,n.k. 1. 
Tenth row.—k 2 tog.,k 1, p1,n-k5 
k1,p1,n.k 5,02, n. 
Eleventh row.—S1 1, k 1, 02, n. kl. 
0 2,n.k1,02,n.k1,02,n.k 1,02, 
k1,02,n.k 1. 
Twelfth row.—K 2 tog.,k 1, p1,k2,k1. 
p1,k3,k1,p1,k2,k1,pl,n.k1l,o2." 


The Delineator 
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PAPERS ON THE MENTAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 


BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of The National 
Congress of Mothers 


_ It is just a year since I began the series of articles on Childhood in THE DELINEATOR. 
Since then I have come, through correspondence, in close touch with many of its readers. 
Their assurance that what I have written has been helpful to them has aot me great pleasure 


and a sense of gratitude that I have been able to serve those to whom 
energies: first, the children of America; then, the children of the world. 


have consecrated my 
It is through the 


parents the children can best be helped, and the Editor of THE DELINEATOR has granted space 
in the columns of the Magazine, where I shall be glad to answer, as far as possible, any questions 
that may be asked. Those desiring a personal reply must enclose a stamped and addressed 


envelope. 


It will be an inspiration to me to hear 


rom readers, and if the mothers or others 


who have the care of children will express a preference for some special topic related to child- 
hood, it may enable me best to meet the wishes of the majority during the coming year. 


ALICE M. BIRNEY. 


A CHAPTER ON MANNERS 


HERE is so much to be gained 
through the exercise of good 
manners that it is amazing, ina 
world where success is such an 
idol, that greater attention is not 

paid to training the young in this very 

important branch of education. 

Genuine courtesy, thoughtfulness, con- 
sideration for others, are usually the re- 
sult of what is termed good breeding and 
are most effective when practised un- 
consciously or as a matter of course. 

It is quite true that children are apt to 
reflect their parents both in principles 
and actions, and they acquire by example 
nothing so easily as good or bad man- 
ners. There are a few resolutions which 





- 


-. parents should repeat each day, and one 


of them is this: “If 1 wish my children 
to be thoughtful and considerate of me 


-- and polite to others I must be thoughtful 


with whom I come in contact.” 


and considerate of them and polite to all 
In no 
other phase of home life is example more 


potent. 


In the simple matter of requests, how 


- few people there are, comparatively, who 


‘whereupon she 


. smile: 


- of asking favors of children. 
- stance, a group of women were engaged 


throw any graciousness into their manner 
For in- 


in preparations for a lawn féte for the 
benefit of some charity; the dress of one 
of them had become disarranged in her 
arduous efforts in decorating a booth, 
turned to the woman 
nearest her, saying with a very pleasant 
“Mrs. Blank, I’m so sorry to 


-- trouble you, but have you a pin and will 


- me?” 


you please fasten this ripped place for 
A moment later she called out in 
a peremptory tone toa small boy who was 


- having a grand time with a lot of other 
. youngsters on an adjacent lawn, “John- 


nie, come here this minute.” Very reluct- 


- antly the little fellow sidled up to her, when 


ros 
te 


she continued, “Go straight up to the 


for [quuary, 1904 


house and get that ball of twine on my 
writing desk. Now, don’t dilly dally; I 
need it right away.” 

‘But, mama,” Johnnie protested, ‘it’s 
so far to the house, and I’ve been six 
times already this morning; can’t you 
wait until we come back from lunch?” 

“Certainly not: go this instant, or I 
will tell your father not to take you to 
the football game on Saturday. 

Another mother, on a similar occasion: 
‘‘Henry, dear; mama is so sorry to take 
you away from your game, you seem to 
be having such a nice time, but I cannot 
hang these beautiful Japanese lanterns 
until I have more twine. Will you please 
help us out?” adding with a smile, “ Let 
me see; there are twelve lanterns and 
only this tiny scrap of string.” 

Off went Harry at a run to do his 
mother’s bidding, and if his childish 
mind could have expressed in words 
what he felt it would have been some- 
thing after this fashion: “I’m a great 
boy to help people; my mother tells me 
all the time she does not know what 
she would do without me. She’s so 
sweet, I don’t care if I have been to the 
house six times; those lanterns have to 
be hung, and I’m the fellow to get the 
string.” This is no self-glorification; he 
is simply expanding under the influence 
of recognition and affection; he is glow- 
ing with the joy of service; he is but 
feeling as we all do in an atmosphere of 
appreciation. Contrast his state of mind 
with that of Johnnie, who performed his 
errand with rebellion in his heart and 
heaviness in his footsteps. 

It is the hundred and one small cour- 
tesies that add to daily life its sweetness 
and charm. It is not enough to be merely 
polite; children should see graciousness 
as well in the manners of those about them. 
To the mother who realizes that her home 
is lacking in this essential I would say: Do 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages 





A " 
. 'DEAL LUNCH Fooo THE BEST TABLE on 
Prepared by Dissolving in Water Only 


NOCOOKING OR MILK REQUIRED 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


| HoruicK’s FOOD CO: 
tlOmoy RACINE, WIS.. U.S.A. 6 
St beer. rairanadon RONDE 











Pure, rich milk and choice grains are 
essential to a complete food. Horlick’s 
Malted Milk is a complete, pure food. 
Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free on request. 
ty Our product ts imitated; ask for HORLICK'S. 

All Druggists Sell It. 


A Present for Baby 


that he will enjoy day and 
night for a long time, is 


GLASCOCK’S 


COMBINED 














Also used as a Bed and 
High Chair. 


The Whole 
Outfit will 
cost you 
but little 
more than 
an ordinary 
Go-Cart 













one 





_ The health and pleasure it prings 
to baby is not measurable by 
™ dollars. The Go-Cart Attach- 
¥ ment fitted with rubber tired 
wheels is fastened and unfas- 
tened automatically. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. A 
beautiful illustrated book 
with testimonials FREE. 

GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Box 35, Muncie, Indiana 








HOW IS THIS FOR THE 


BOYS’ CHRISTMAS? 


To start our 
new canoe 
department, 
we offer for 
30 days the 
Finest Indian : 
Model CANOE E 
we knowhow [= e <2 
to build: — — 
White cedar frame and plank; mahogany rails; finest 
one-piece canvas covering treated seven coats filling, 
paint and vamish ; keel full length: polished brass stem 
nds; 15 feet by 32 inches, weight 60 pounds. Price $30. 
Ship now or when you say in the Spring. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. COMPANY, Box 2, 8 Joseph, Mich. 
Send for Catalog (f interested in anything in the Hoat line. 


STEREOPTICONS 


and Moving Picture Machines. 
Write and we will tell you how 
to give entertainments that 


JANTERNS [eiotal 


Catalogue 
FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 
9 


ee 






a 






Nursery 


Resinol Soap, the new soap, is espec- 


lally valuable. While cleansing the 


skin, it nourishes the pores and prompt- 


ly relieves a// eruptions peculiar to 
babyhood. It is particularly cooling, 
and being gentle, yet effective, it 
speedily establishes a perfectly healthy 
condition of the skin. 


I 
roar 


is endorsed by leading physicians. It i 
rivative of the famous skin ointment 
Delightfully efficient for 
and bath. 


a de- 

om sinol, 
and hair, toilet 

Sample free. 


Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


BLOCH 


on a Go-Cart means Safe, 


lr 
SCA i] 


Sold everywhere. 











Sanitary Qualities as well 
as Strength, Beauty, 
Comfort. Ihe best built, 





easiest running, most 
quickly adjusted and 
handsomest 


Go-Cart 


is The Bloch. It brings more health and comfort to 
the baby, and far less work to the mother, than any 
other. Send for our complete Lilustrated Catalogue and 
learn what happy mothers say of the Bloch Go-Cart 


Solid comfort for invalids,”indoors or out, is as- 
sured by our stationary or rolling 


Invalid Chairs 






















We build our chairs from beginning | 
build them Right, Strong, E sy Ru t 
perfect in finish. Guarantee ita ole 

Perfect Comfort. Send for our book 
telling all about our chairs /y 






We pay freight on Go-carts and 
Invalid Chairs all over the Unite 
States 


PHILADELPHIA 
BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
766 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PIANO | 


practically bring our large Boston es 








Our, unig ue method 

se ling may inter- 
est you. Where no 
dealer sells oul 
pianos we sell direct: 
sat lishment, Factory 


and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as Sob aes 
in the most remote village in the United States as if you 
lived in Boston or New York. More than this if our 
careful selection of a piano fails to ple ase you, in other 
words, if you don’t want it after seeing and trying it, it 
returns to us and we pay railroad freig hts both ways. We 


solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Fay Stockin 
FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
The ideal stocking for all. Kee; bdome 
arm. Protect health Suitable wels ts for 
summer and winter Req ire no supy 
Cannot wrinkle or me down. Fit makes them 
best for cress. Strength makes them best for pla. 
t no more than other ¢ stockin (s;uar 
anteed sati ry ick, Writ: us of 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


nd know perfect stocking conf 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 


Red uced Rates © sg 


frown lorado, Californ WM Fe ton 
Write He kin’ 5 ener shold 
i, Washington St., Chicage 





W 

















35 B St., Elyria, 0, 


Im! Ureyon 
Shipping Co,, 03 





CHILDHOOD 
(Continued ) 


not be discouraged; begin to-day, and try 
the effect of extreme courtesy in your own 
conduct. If there are members in the 
household older than yourself, make your 
consideration toward them so marked that 
it cannot fail to impress the children. 
Always offer them the most comfortable 
chair in the room; ask them if the light 
is agreeable, etc., etc. If you have been 
negligent in such matters, you will have to 
overdo in the beginning in order quickly 
to establish a standard for the children. 

An easy and effective method of teach- 
ing children good manners is for mama 
to play with them; sometimes they are 
all little girls, and mama, of course, 
without being priggish, tries to be just 
such a little girl as she would like her 
little girls to be. Sometimes they are all 
ladies, and the little girls in long skirts 
visit back and forth with mama, lunch 
with her, have afternoon tea and thus ac- 
quire niceties of speech and manner which 
could hardly be given through precept. 

The first requisite of good manners is 
self-forgetfulness. I have seen people 
whose social opportunities had been ex- 
tremely limited appear to better advant- 
age than those who had been accustomed 
to the usages of polite society all their 
lives, simply because they had no desire 
to outshine or impress other people, were 
good listeners and observant enough not 
to commit a breach of manners. 

Politeness in the home should be a 
matter of course, and equally a matter of 
course should be appreciation. A pleasant 
sense of obligation should pervade all the 
household. If Kate has taken a little 
of her allowance to purchase flowers for 
the dining table or sitting-room, it is 
well for mama to say before all the 
family: “ Kate, your flowers are beauti- 
ful; it is very sweet of you to give all 
of us the benefit of some of your pin 
money.” This will bring a little glow of 
satisfaction to Kate's heart and will be 
suggestive to the other children. 

1 recently heard a party of six or seven 
women commenting on the lack of man- 
ners among children. It was the expe- 
rience of each that their friendly saluta- 
tions to the children of their acquaintance 
were either ignored entirely or received 
but scant recognition. One woman said: 
“] try to be charitable in my judgments 
of all children, but I must confess there 
are some who rather repel than attract 
me. Many appear so indifferent that my 
heart always goes out to two little girls 
whom I frequently meet and who always 
give me a smile and bright greeting.” 

It is usually a lack of training that 
makes children habitually negligent in this 
direction, though we must always bear 
with the shy, timid child or the dreamy, 
absent-minded one, whose thoughts may 
be far away even while she looks at you. 

The shy and self-conscious child is at a 
serious disadvantage, for he is often too 
timid to do the thing he knows is proper. 
Such achild should be frequently praised, 
and opportunities atforded him to express 
himself in play and word and action. 
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One mother secured immediate anc 
happy results in several directions ty 
losing no chance to praise judiciously th 
manners of those about her. For exam. 
ple, she said to the children: 

‘“ Whom do you think I met this morm- 
ing? Little Thelma D , and what 4 
dear little girl she is; she always give 
me such a pleasant smile and bow, | reaily 
enjoy meeting her. I hope you always 
speak to mama's friends as pleasantly as 
she does to me.” It is quite true tha: 
gxrown people are very often remiss i: 
the matter of speaking to children. | 
once heard an old gentleman express 
enthusiastic admiration for a friend « 
mine, closing his remarks by saving. 
“Even when she was a little girl she 
never passed me on the street without 2 
pleasant bow.” When I told my frienc 
of this she laughed heartily and said her 
reward had come after many years; she 
said her bows were received with such ir. 
ditference that at first it required some 
courage to continue them. After a tine. 
however, it became such a matter of course 
to her to bow pleasantly to him that sh- 
never stopped to consider his manner ci 
response. 

This is the great secret of the bes: 
manners. It is the being polite as 4 
matter of course; nowhere does_ ha}: 
stand one in better stead. 

Almost all affectation, save that whic!. 
has its origin in a species of nervousness. 
arises from a desire to impress people i: 
one way or another, and children shou! 
be carefully guarded against this demora:- 
izing tendency. It is one thing to desire 
the approval and affection of those abox: 
us; It Is quite another to assume vario:- 
affected poses in an effort to obtain then. 

When children are urged to be poi: 
and thoughtful the primary motive shows 
be the simple one—because it is righ. 
secondly, because it makes others hay: 
and comfortable as well as themselve>. 
and lastly, because only through the ex- 
ercise of true courtesy can they win loic 
and friendship. 

Parents often do their children seriv:s 
injustice by criticizing or speaking harsh'v 
of their relatives, neighbors or acquatr:- 
ances in their presence. Such convers.- 
tion, though the child may compreher:. 
little of it, prejudices his mind and unces: 
sciously affects his manner when he t 
thrown with the objects of his parents’ di-- 
approval. Children cannot discriminia‘: 
and are likely to confound criticism "! 
trifling faults with serious condemnaticr. 

Retined table manners are an alm 
invariable accompaniment of good bree’- 
ing; they are more difficult of acquir: 
ment and retention than any other clas 
of manners, since children are usue.% 
blessed with good appetites. To restra: 
these at table, to teach the child to 4 





slowly, to masticate thoroughly each mer- 


sel of food, to hold knife, fork and sposr 
properly, to take but a sip of water ai - 
time instead of gulping down a tumbler. 
-—all] these things require unceasing atte: 
tion on the part of parents or caretakers 
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. F ALL the stories that have been 
written about man’s faithful 
friend the dog, Jack Lon- 
don’s The Call of the Wild 
(The Macmillan Co.) is the 
strongest—not the best, for 
The Bar Sinister is, to my 
mind, superior to it in some 
ways. Mr. London’s story 
weakens inexplicably at the end, and 
yet it is a story to take hold of one 
in a very tenacious manner. Many 
believe with Mr. London that the 
veneer of centuries of civilization would 
drop like tattered rags from man were he 
allowed to return for one generation even 
to primitive conditions, that the tendency 
is to revert to the original type; but it 
is not a pleasant belief. “Buck” is a 
prince of dogs, who, when taken from 
the ‘‘sun-kissed Santa Clara valley” to 
Alaska and beaten and bruised out of 
all semblance to his former self, feels or 
hears the “call of the wild,” the call of 
his kind, the wolf; and finds it stronger 
than his love for Thornton, which had 
seemed to be more than that of man for 
his brother or than ever dog felt for man 
before. Buck’s struggle with trace and 
trail and later with his love for Thornton 
and the calling of the primordial instinct 
are ably set forth in Mr. London’s usual 
clear and concise manner. One sees the 
conditions in Alaska soon after the dis- 
covery of gold, and realizes as never 
before what gold seekers must endure in 
their search for the shining metal. ' 
Journey's I-nd and The Garden of Lies 
have taught us what to expect from the 
pen of Justus Miles Forman, and _ his 
latest book, Afonsigny (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.), will disappoint none of his 
readers; they will find the same subtle 
essence of beauty in the language and 
delicacy of expression; the same finish 
and polish which to the author are really 
' more than the story, and withal a fra- 
- grance of blossoming France that leaves 
a pleasant trace in all the senses. Itisa 
good old-fashioned story in its manner of 
ending: virtue is rewarded, and the 
wicked cease from troubling while they 
take their just punishment. Mr. Forman 
strains a point when he makes his hero 
suffer the shame and disgrace of the co- 
respondent in a divorce suit, when he 
is innocent, and leaves him tongue-tied 
- when the woman turns and rends him, 
accusing him in order to save herself 
and because she is determined he shall 
not marry the heroine. One does not 
admire a man who will let a bad woman 
deprive him of a good one because he 
- does not like to say that she is a liar. 
. Better let the truth prevail. This is the 
only weak point ina charming book. 
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A charming Christmas book is the new 
edition of A Child's Letters to Her Hus- 
band, by Helen Watterson Moody, which 
Doubleday, P age & Co. are bringing out. 
The book is full of whimsical humor and 
feeling. There’s wit, mellow and soft, 
and many a touch of sarcasm, with the 
sting removed, that makes the small vol- 
ume one to enjoy and laugh over. 

If there is any corner of the world 
that Clifton Johnson has not visited with 
his camera I do not recall it. His latest 
volume, Zhe Land of Heather (The Mac- 
millan Co. ), is equal to his former-ones. 
There are two hundred and _ fifty illustra- 
tions, showing various phases of life in 
Scotland, and all are so well done and 
SO simply written about that they make 
one homesick for another glimpse of that 
quaint and picturesque country. Mr. 
Johnson takes the readers with him to 
Drumtochty, where he finds the people 
and the places that Dr. Watson has 
written about. What could be more 
fascinating than the picture of a corner 
in a Drumtochty college, or more quaint 
and curious than the window in Thrum’s 
House or more unreal than the crofters 
of Skye! The places made famous by 
Ian Maclaren and J. M. Barrie are his- 
toric ground, and one goes over them 
with Mr. Johnson as a guide, feeling that 
this volume puts a new reading into all 
the books. 

Homes and Thetr Decorations (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) is a comprehensive title, but 
in this case the book justifies the title. 
Lillie Hamilton French has written one 
of the most helpful, one of the simplest, 
one of the most delightful books of its 
kind ever published. It reminds one of 
an English book published many decades 
ago, entitled Auguire Within, where, 
upon inquiry, one found anything and 
everything one wanted in the way of 
conducting a home. Miss French sticks 
to her text and wanders not off into 
by-paths of cookery and household man- 
agement; she tells what homes should 
be like and then tells in plain and simple 
language how even the most inexperi- 
enced housekeeper may make her home, 
be it a flat or a brown stone mansion, 
conform to the general rules of art. 
She preaches, the gospel of simplicity and 
takes cognizance of one’s limitations and 
shows that to make a home artistically 
beautiful there need not be a large ex- 
penditure of money. The book will make 
a most useful as well as pleasing holiday 
gift. 

One hardly expected from E. Nesbit, 
a volume like Zhe Literary Sense (The 
Macmillan Co.). The surprise is an alto- 
gether delightful and charming one. All 
writers, young and old, will find much of 
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nlf MUSIC 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE 
; , HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


tee 


a ‘ Marches, Waltzes, 
and Songs 


oe aa i ¥ written by most talented com- 


posers, All are fascinating 
productions and sure to please. 
Your Choice of Six 
would make a Beautiful 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
If net procurable of your 
desler send us 


31.00 
for sour choloe of any eiz, 
inciuding ~ Hiawatha” and 
“Suku,” or 


25c 
for sour cholee of any one in 
the livt (except + Hiawatha” 
and Soko," d0c, each). Poet 
patd to any address. 

The Whitsey-Warner 
Co. publish more genaine 
hits than any other house. 
UNDER THE ROSK—Besutiful, 

Inspiring waltzes. 

THE MAIN CHANCE—Straight 

march, cricinal in theme. 
DIXIE GURI—By Lampe, com- 

et of Crevle Belles. 
NEON F—Fntirely new in the walts 
ine; fascinating. 
HIAWATHA—Moat beautiful In. 
termnezto ever eritten. 
AMERICAN SPIRIT—Pacriotic 
by the leader of Handa Roaea. 
a ACE FUL pert yet a great 
00 march; easy 
anny AL OF THE DECKS 

Characteristic patrol by Moret. 
PEGGY O° NEA L—Waltees. | KING CUPID — March two-etep; 

Unique; very melodious. { very catchy; characteristic. 

BONGS—Collcen (Irish Ballad), Somebody's Roms body, I'm Longing for 
You Every Day, On the Road to Calro Town, In the Moonlight Daley 
Donohue (great), 1f I Had You, The Sweetest Girl in Diasle, Just Enough for 
Two (walts song), Where the Palm Trees Gently Sway (Southern ballad), 
It waa the Dutch (comle song), Me Heart Breaker Rage, When My Baby 
Calls Me Honey, Mona, Under a Panama. 

Our Beautifully Dlustrated Catalogue FREE-—write for it. 

Our new Hiawatha Mandolin Oollection—4 books; Ist and 
2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano Accomp.; each book 25c. 
Greatest Mandolin Collection published. 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISAING CO. 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music In the World. 
80 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Title page of the heautiful Indian iter 
mestu * Wenuna.” 


WENONA — Beautiful, extremely 
tuneful Intermezzo. (Can be used 





ara two-step. 
SOKO —A_ beautiful Intermezzo. 
Promises ly become as pupular as 
Hiawatha.” 
WA CHERE—An exquisite melo : 
dious French waltz. 
THE KANGAROO HOP—Charac- 
teristic ; march two-step. 
SWEETHEARTS TISE— 
Breutiful waltzes by com poser of 
** Musquito’s Parade.” 
BELLK OF THE PHILIPPINES | 
—March two-step; catchy. 
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MANOS 


IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 
architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to a!l parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HOUSE vee 
that HEATH ote 
built 


WO years ago Alexander Heath, of 
Boston, determined that there 
should be more subscribers for 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


in that city and its suburbs than in 
any city in the country. He wanted to 
build a new home and determined that 
The Post should pay for it. Both re- 
sults have been accomplished. Here | 
is the home—paid for entirely through 
work for that magazine. 


What he accomplished you can duplicate. The 
publishers are ready to announce the greatest offer 
ever made for work for THe Lapiges’ Hom: 
TouRNAL and Tur SaturpDAY EVENING Pos1 
In addition to a liberal payment for every subscrip- 
tion or renewal secured 


$50,000 


will be given to 3,000 


winter—a part each month—just as an er/ra 
itive to good work. No experience necessary; 
no expense involved. Write for full details. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
631 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


lear-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 


Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 
which means both 
sides alike. All colurs, 
and more serviceable 
than amore costly car- 
pets. Sent by express 
prepaid east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
vur money back if you want ft. Catalogue free for the asking. 


RIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687A Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


IT’S TEN CENTS 
What to Eat Only Entertaining Food 


Magazine. Send forcopy. 

; j 10 cents or $1.00 a year. 
Reliable Health Articles, Table Stories, Jests, Poems, 
Clever Toasts. A good friend to brighten your leisure 
moments. Full of novel suggestions for entertaining. 
The Towa Health Bulletin says—"Our homes would be healthier 
its happier if the inmates were readers of this worthy publica- 

on. 
WHAT TO EAT (Monthly Magazine) 

Washington Street and Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued ) 


interest in the book; the young ones will 
see, if they have the literary sense, what 
to avoid, if they have not already learned 
that the poser comes to grief in a literary 
as well as every other way, and the 
older ones will perceive, perhaps for the 
first time, the causes of some of their 
earlier failures. The author is known in 
private life as Edith Nesbit Bland, and 
is one of the most popular writers of 
books for the young. 

The Young Woman im Modern Life 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a book that sets 
forth in plain terms some of the problems 
with which the young woman in modern 
life is bound to concern herself. The 
Rev. Beverley Warner writes from the 
standpoint of one who believes that with 
women to a greater degree than with 
men, lies the weal and woe of to-morrow. 
It is a companion book to Zhe Joung 
Van in Modern Life. 

A charming collection of verse is gath- 
ered into a quaint volume, I evfures into 
Verse (Marshall, Beck and Gordon). 
They are fugitive poems that have seen 
the light before. The author, Henry 
Louis Mencken, tells us that they have 
been rescued from a potter’s tield of old 
files and that they are here given decent 
burial, and furthermore declares that this 
is a first and last edition. 

Gorgo, a romance of old Athens (Loth- 
rop Pub. Co.), is a story dealing with men 
and manners of the time of Pericles in 
Greece. Famous men like Socrates and 
Alcibiades figure in the varying scenes. 
Charles K. Gaines, Professor of Greek 
in St. Lawrence University, brings to the 
work of novel writing a mind. stored 
with knowledge of the Greek language 
and country. He is thus able to give 
this romance of his a unique setting 
and a fascination not always to be found 
in a story which takes place in the dim 
recesses of a half-forgotten past. 

In Old Alabama (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) is a delightful book for those who 
enjoy darkey songs and stories. “ Miss 
Mouse” is a colored heroine, who tells 
some very interesting happenings in a 
small Southern town. The author, Miss 
Annie Hobson, is a sister of Richmond 
Pearson Hobson. 

lhe Man with a Wooden Face (Duf- 
field, Fox & Co.) is a clumsy title for an 
interesting story. There is nothing star- 
tling or new in plot or style; only the 
Indian Summer love affair of two persons 
who chanced to meet in Wales. The 
cumbersome nickname given to every 
character in the book by the author, Mrs. 
Fred Reynolds, is a mistake, but other- 
wise is a pleasing story. 

Mr. Eugene Thwing has entered upon a 
field which he may practically call his 
own. Inthe Red-A eevers (The Book-lover 
Press) we find pictured real scenes from 
a Michigan logging community, and tales 
of the wild ways of the lumbermen. Mr. 
Thwing is apparently an experienced 
writer, but he lacks what E. Nesbit calls 
the literary sense: he makes some of his 
people talk as nobody out of a book ever 
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did talk, and when he turns the waywarc 
Sam, the veriest rascal that ever lived, 
into a hero, it requires a more forgiving 
spirit than most readers have. The story 
moves quickly, and there is much to com- 
mend in the book. 

A reading version of .Wary of Magdala 
(The Macmillan Co.) has been prepared 
by William Winter, the doyen of dra- 
matic critics in New York. It is founded 
upon the German prose of Paul Hevst, 
and has the added charm of great refine- 
ment, poetical and spiritual atmosphere. 


CALENDARS 


Among the most beautiful art calendars 
are those of the Taber-Prang Art Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Strikingly original 
and artistic are 4 .V/arken Dude,a series 
of pictures representing quaint and 
picturesque types of Dutch children, re- 
produced in facsimile colors from paste: 
paintings by Miss M. A. Post, and 
mounted on ripple paper, and a Ti Asi 
Calendar, illustrated in colors, in = me- 
divval stvle, from drawings by Susanne 
Lathrop, with the rules for play written 
in rhyme. Sceves from Christ's Lie 
consists of handsome reproductions in 
sepia of pictures of Christ by Hoffman, 
mounted on cream-colored paper, and 
early Madonnas and Modern Wadonuas 
are illustrated with reproductions, also in 
sepia, of ten of the most famous pictures 
of the Madonna and the Christ Child. 
Other attractive calendars are: /yrox 
(Classic Times, five originals, by Magnus 
Greiner, printed in purely Grecian styie 
and reproduced in color on white mounts: 
The Attten Calendar, four leaves, illus- 
trated with designs in black and red, Iv 
Miss Julia Greene, each containing 4 
quotation from Shakspere, Isaak Walton, 
Kipling and an old English ballad; Zé: 
Outing Calendar, picturing delightfu 
outdoor pastimes; Co/ontal Days, repro- 
ductions in color of four paintings, by 
Frank T. Merrill; Zhe Peace-Pipe Cat- 
endar, an Indian prairie scene, repre 
duced ina flame-colored platinum prin: 
on a black mount; /ewels of the Year, a 
twelve-leaf turn-over calendar, with the 
calendar dates for each month and verses 
describing the appropriate jewel and 
flower; Recreation, representing fantasuc- 
ally the sports and pleasures of different 
seasons of the year. Jy Lady's Eugagt- 
ment Calendar, a novelty, consists of 
thirteen leaves, the inside twelve ruled 
with a space for engagements for each 
day in the year, and there are many 
others exquisite in design and mounting. 
among them several handsome churc!: 
calendars. 

From Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York City, comes an exceptionally artisuc 
assortment. Zhe Girl aid the Dog am. 
The Girl and the Cat are two handsome 
calendars, each consisting of six repro 
ductions of drawings of American girl~ 
and their pets, by Clarence F. Under- 
wood. A Calendar of American Beauties 
is illustrated with photographs of beau: 


The (° |... cater 


ful women, and a Calendar of -\merican 
“lctresses comprises reproductions in half- 
tones of photographs of Miss Julie Opp, 
Miss Elizabeth Tyree, Miss Margaret 
Anglin, Miss Cecilia Loftus, Miss Bonny 
Maginn and Miss Minnie Ashley. Not 
less attractive are Zhe JV/rs. Leslie Carter 
Calendar, which shows the talented 
actress in the réles she has made famous, 
and a Calendar of Modern Artists, con- 
sisting of six photogravures of paintings 
by modern artists. Zhe Calendar 
Lwelve Temptations shows twelve hand- 
some young women bearing the names of 
the months. Three novelty calendars 
are Lhe Girl, six facsimiles of beautiful 
designs in water-color by Florence Eng- 
land Nosworthy; Zhe Child, reproduc- 
tions of water-colors depicting the Ameri- 
can child of to-day; Zhe Cat, six plates 
of cats and kittens in color, by Elizabeth 
F. Bonsall. Beside these there is an 
attractive Calendar of Prise-Winners, 
illustrated with pictures of prize dogs of 
the Westminster Kennel Club Show, in 
New York; Zhe Goop Calendar, compris- 
ing twelve of the famous Goop pictures 
by Gelett Burgess, accompanied in each 
case by a humorous verse, and imany 
others equally attractive. 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Cheerful Cats and Other Animated 
Antmals (The Century Co.) is a new 
edition, with new material, of sketches 
and jingles, by J. G. Francis. The 
antics of these jolly cats and their friends 
are well calculated to tickle the fancies 
of little ones. The sketches are real 
laugh-provokers. 

Entirely unique in juvenile literature is 
The Rambillicus Book (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.), by Walt McDougall. The stories 
comprised in the volume are striking and 
ingenious, and the wondrous creatures 
depicted form an astonishing zoological 
collection. There is a delightful reality 
about the boys and girls in the tales, 
though the animals are very curious. 

The Surprising -ldventures of the Man 
in the Moon (Lee & Shepard), by “ Ray 
M. Steward,” is a record of the wonder- 
ful travels by sea and air of a merry 
party of the best-loved of the mythical 
heroes of childhood, under the leadership 
of the Man in the Moon. The full-page 


illustrations in color by L. J. Bridgman — 


fit into the story well. 

Baby Days (The Century Co.) is an 
attractive books for the little ones. The 
stories, pictures and verse are some of 
them amusing and some serious, but all 
deeply interesting to children. The book 
contains the work of some of the best 
known children’s illustrators and writers 
of the day, and the editor is Mary 
Mapes Dodge. 

A picture book that will delight the 
little ones is Zhe Golliwoge’s Circus 
(Longmans, Green & Co.). This is not 
the first appearance of Golliwog and his 
funny companions, but the incident of 
the circus is as amusing as any other 
enterprise of this queer fellow. The 
book will be enjoyed for its quaint verse, 
by Bertha Upton, as well as for the 
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absurd pictures, which are the work of 
Florence K. Upton. 

A book that will appeal to the boys is 
Defending the Bank (Lothrop Pub. Co.), 
by Edward S. Van Zile. It is a tale of 
two boys and a girl who turned them- 
selves into amateur detectives and nearly 
lost their lives in defeating a band of 
bank robbers. 

Children of the Arctic (F. A. Stokes Co. )y 
by the “ Snow ” 
Peary—and_ her mother, will entertain 
youthful readers with its pictures of the 
strange young people of the North and 
their methods of living. The “Snow 
Baby” is now a girl of six years old, 
and is quite as interesting as when she 
was the chief one written about. 

The Life of a Wooden Doll (Fox, Duf- 
field & Co.), by Lewis Saxby, is a pretty 
holiday book, showing Dolly in various 
household duties and entertaining her 
friends. The illustrations are quaint and 
amusing. 

Another book for young people is 7he 
Frolicsome Four (Lee & Shepard), by 
Edith L. and Ariadne Gilbert. It is a 
story of the frolics and escapades of a 
family of four children who had moved 
from the city to the country, all amusing 
and well told. 

Hlere’s another Quinnebassett story: 
Joy Bells (Lee & Shepard), by Sophie 
May, that incomparable writer for young 
people. Persis, the heroine, is an alto- 
gether delightful creation, and the young 
men of the story are fine specimens 
of New England manhood. Another 
volume sent out by the same publishers is 
Following the Ball, by Albertus T. Dud- 
ley. This is the story of an American 
boy at an American school where foot- 
ball has a prominent place, but where 
development of character stood for more 
than glorification of sport. It is a book 
to do any boy good. 

Camp Fidelity Girls (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is a delightful picnic tale. It is only 
the story of four school girls who were 
disbarred from home during vacation 
time by typhoid fever, and who were 
sent into the country to live on an aban- 
doned farm until school opened again. 
Annie Hamilton Donnell has the gift of 
bright dialogue and the ingenuity to in- 
vent many laughable situations. It isa 
book that will make the reader wish she 
had been one of the Fidelity girls. 

Thistledown (The Century Co.) is a 
book that should be in the hands of 
every juvenlle reader. It is the tale of 
a shipwrecked waif belonging to an old 
Southern family, who is brought up by 
an old Italian to become an acrobat. 
Mrs. C. V. Jameson, the author, who won 
her spurs with that most charming vol- 
ume, Lady Jane, has a wonderful charm 
and power of portraying child-life. The 
scene of Thistledown’s adventures is laid 
for the most part in New Orleans, which 
has been Mrs. Jameson’s home for a num- 
ber of years. Thistledown himself is the 
dearest, most daring, high-minded little 
fellow that ever turned somersaults or 
did tricks with ball and hoop, and he 
is not a creature altogether of fancy. 

LAURA B. STARR. 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


SAYS: 


“I have just read the little story 
‘A Bride and A Bridle,’ with a 
pleasure that others will no doubt 
share.” 


‘SA Bride and A Bridle’’ is a short, breezy story 
of a man and a girl who love fine horses and learn to 
love each other. The book is richly made, hand- 
somely bound, and contains eight full-page colored 
illustrations by a popular artist. Many a book that costs 
a dollar or more is not half so attractive. A copy 
may be secured by sending six cents in stamps to 


C. B. RYAN, Generar Passencer AGENT 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


The exclusive right to reproduce the illustrations from 
this book has been granted by the Seaboard Air Line Ry..to 
the Colonial Advertising Company. Four of these illustra- 
tions are here shown in miniature. A limited number of en. 
larged, richly colored prints of these illustrations have been 
published on heavy cards, size 12% x 17'4. These prints 
make stunning decorations for library or den, as no ad- 
vertising matter appears on them. 

Send ten cents for any single print, or thirty cents for 
complete set of four. Order by number. 


COLONIAL ADVERTISING CO. (STREET 
& FINNEY) 28 East 22p Street, New Yor 





Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages—wnitten by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph. D., Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the 
‘“‘Amerind "'— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos— handsome cover in colors— sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents — valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 
1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 

catalogue of over 2,000 plays. 


PLAYS seen ahs 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W. 238th St., New York 


Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. d for free 


DEVOTED TO 
THE ART 


OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 





LEARN ART oF Tact, TASTE, 


Good Manners 


(oop FORM AND ENTERTAINING 


rHE 


The seventeen most famous social writers, 
including: Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, Mrs. BURTON KINGs- 
LAND, ADELAIDE GORDON, MRS. HARRIET 
HUBBARD AYER, MRS. MARGARET E. SANG- 
STER, Mrs. JOHN A, LOGAN and MARION 
HARLAND, have prepared a new course of in- 
struction in social usage and deportment. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
write, to wear on all occasions. A complete 
guide to perfect ease of manner. An ideal text 
book for the polite educ: ation of children. 
(;ood manners are to-day essential to success. 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 


supplies members with special information and correct 
advice upon questions of etiquette and deportment. 


A UNIQUE AND USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Our Lllustrated Free Book, containing complete 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you on request. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SELF-CULTURE 
Dept. RS, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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=BARN EY 
& BERRY 






We will send our specially at 
tractive Catalogue, containing 
Hockey Rules, FREE UPON 
REQUEST. If your dealer 


doesn’t carry Barney & BERRY 
SKATES we will send them direct. 
BARNEY & BERRY 
119 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 








Shines Silver surprisingly, 
mever scratching, never wearing 
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SilverPolish 


ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP 


if you prefer a soap to a powder, has equal 
merits. Postpaid 15 cents per cake. 

At Grocers and Druggists 

“Siiicon,” 30 Cliff Street. New 





York 








Our Agents are making BIG 
MONEY selling our Silver 
Handle E ahenidare Needle. 
Write forterms. Whale Art 
Co., 518 Bates St., St. Louis 
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LEARNED 


CONCERNING HOSPITALITY 


N THESE DAYS it would seem 
that the word hospitality has 
assumed a new and strange 
significance or rather suffered 
a transformation, and we who 

float along on the stream of 
. * social life accept the idea 
with thoughtless ease and take it for 
granted that mere forms and ceremonies, 
social bargaining, lavish display, and 
elaborate entertainments stand for true 
hospitality. When we are so exact as to 
look up the meaning of the word we find 
that, according to the best authorities, 
hospitality is “the reception and enter- 
tainment of guests without reward, and 
with kind and generous liberality’; also, 
that to be hospitable is to be “sociable, 
neighborly, given to bounty, generous, 
large-minded.” 

There is something that pleases our 
imagination when we read about the hos- 
pitality in the olden times, when life was 
simpler and when a delightful leisure 
existed which does not belong to modern 
days. Wedding festivities were kept up 
for several days, and the wedding party, 
after feasting at the bride’s home were 
invited to that of another friend and then 
to another. 

In an old-fashioned novel we read that 
the heroine, in the fourth week of her 
visit at a friend’s house, was in doubt 
whether she should continue her stay, and 
the painful consideration made her eager 
to be rid of such a weight on her mind. 
She resolved to speak to her hostess, 
propose going away and be guided in her 
conduct by the manner in which her pro- 
posal was received. It was directly set- 
tled between her hostess and herself that 
her leaving was not to be thought of and 
the limit of her visit depended on her 
own inclinations. 

Not so the hostess of these days, who 
invites a guest for a stated period, and it 
is tacitly yet positively understood that 
‘from Saturday to Monday,” does not 
even include luncheon on the day of de- 
parture. All -this is far more sensible 
and more satisfactory, although so very 
business-like. 

To-day we are told that those who en- 
tertain consider that they are paying their 
acquaintances a sufficient compliment by 
inviting them to a crowded reception, 
where the hostess has hardly time for a 
greeting. Society is nothing if not “prac- 
tical and business-like,” and if a hostess 
“entertains lavishly and is well gowned ” 
she does all that could be required and 
‘cannot be expected to take much inter- 
est in her guests.” This touch of satire 
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shows how hospitality masquerades under 
false colors. 

Social bargaining is not hospitality. 
Under this head 1 would include the false 
spirit which aims at inviting friends and 
acquaintances in order to receive gifts on 
anniversaries or at weddings. It 1s nec- 
essary to remember that genuine hospi- 
tality is to entertain gratuitously, “ with- 
out reward,” and we must apply this text 
to our own actions. Every good hostess 
should ask herself: “Am I offering my 
guests that which is my own idea of en- 
joyment, or am I providing that which | 
believe is theirs?” 

We should provide our best, but our 
best may be very simple. We should no: 
be so foolish as to strain at imitating 
those whose means are far beyond our 
own, but we should not hesitate to brinz 
our friends together because we canno: 
give expensive entertainments. 

All of us know what it is to enter a 
house where true hospitality reigns. 
where there is a spirit of generous inten- 
tion to welcome cordially all who cross 
the threshold, where there is a subue in- 
Huence which makes us happy and at 
ease. 

Hospitality is not in giving elaborate 
feasts or displaying fine’ furnishings, 
costly gowns and jewels, but is the 
“sweet and noble practice” of receiving 
and entertaining guests in genuine “ lib- 
erality,” and this liberality is not | merely 
in material things but in the heartfelt and 
inspiring kindness which gives to hospi- 
tality Its true meaning and value. 


AREPLILS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VMayv.—l am much interested in your plans 
for your wedding and in the description of the 
pretty, home to which vou will go on your re- 
turn from the wedding trip. The house will 
be cosey and comtortable and large enough 
for entertainments of moderate size. I am 
glad that you understand that it would not t» 
good form to have any entertainment at the 
new home until after your marriage. The 
proper plan is to be married quietly at vour 
mothers house with only a few friends pres. 
ent, or to be married at a church to which a. 
your friends may be invited to witness the 
ceremony. After your return from the wed: 
ding trip you can have an evening receptio:. 
at your new home. Try to have the affair an 
informal * house-warming,” havi ing the entire 
house thrown open for the inspection o 
guests, 

Lake.—A_ bride's duty is to do allin he 
sower to please the family of which she ha- 
became amember. She should try to make 
herself acceptable in every way to her hus 
band's relatives and enter into their plan- 
for her interest or entertainment and not sech 
to oppose them. If they wish to have he’ 
visit them with her husband while the new 
house is being made ready, it would be sens: 


They Delineato: 


ble to accede to their wishes instead of re- 
turning to the home of her own parents. She 


must remember that she is not less the . . +4 AP 

daughter of her own parents, but she has as- The (slobe-Wernicke Elastic Case 
sumed new duties in becoming a wife, and 
she is bound to try to make herself an agree- A SYSTEM OF UNITS 
able wife and daughter-in-law. Her parents 
should encourage her totry to please her new 


relatives. By being sensible and conciliating cc 
about small matters in the beginning of mar- An Ideai - Ill ‘ 

ricd life and not permitting petty jealousies : ustrations 
to arise, much annoyance may be avoided for ‘ > - ya! ‘ 

the farce Christmas 7 | of Beautiful 


Decatur and M. B.—1. In large cities it is P = ’ 
resent Ny atid Interiors 


usual for persons living in the same neighbor- 
hood, who have the same friends and ac- 





quaintances to have the same day for being ||{ It encourages ar ve cal showing various 
at home, as this is convenient for those com- good reading, be a a [eee artistic arrange- 
ing from a distance to make a round of calls. | makes the library Be te maa ale oes ments of these 
A hostess sends cards to her men friends and ‘onvenient and fan HY THs ea : ee len ; in lib 
; \ ||] convenient anc ETT bad anes cai —— Tee cases in library, 

must include husbands with their wives. (|| attractiy 1 a a lorden: hall 
es Cae na Meets unis » e, anc <= OS parlor, den, hall, 
Cards are issued two weeks in advance. 2. , ates added SS ee ae ee YF te -will. b t 
he furniture should be arranged so that the ||| STCabeS ace pe a isi Sree nce 
rooms may look attractive, not stiff. and for- interest in the e : free if you men- 
mal, and as_ many flowers as may well be af- home. tion catalog R-103 


forded can be in vases on mantel and tables. 
On the day for receiving you should be in 
the drawing-room by three o’clock in the af.- 
ternoon, Wearing a pretty dress, high in the 
neck with long sleeves. If many guests are 
expected, have the table in the dining-room 
with flowers in the centre, and your best sil- 
ver tea service, daintiest china and _ finest 
lnen. Ask one or two of your women friends 
to pour tea. Serve tea, chocolate, thin sand- 
wiches, litle cakes and bonbons. If only a 
few guests are expected have a small table 
arranged in the drawing-room and pour tea 
yourself, 


F. O—A young girl who is a_ professional 
musician and engaged to play at drawing- 
room entertainments in the evenin oul 
best have it understood that her mother is to 
come with her to the houses where she is to 
play. It would not be good form to be es- 
corted by a man friend, nor would it be cor- 
rect to ask the hostess for an invitation for 
him. 

P.—It is obligatory that an invitation to a 
dinner should be answered within twenty-four 
hours after its receipt. The reply must be 
written on note paper, not on acard. There 
must be no provisional acceptance, but a pos- 
itive answer, either of acceptance or regret, 
because a hostess wishes to know whom she 
may expect and to fiil the place if a guest 
cannot come. . 


The “ Elastic’ Bookcase is the original and only perfect sectional case made. The doors are 
non-binding, dust-proof, operate on roller bearings, and positively cannot get out of order. The 
_base units are furnished either with or without drawers. Made ina variety of woods and finishes, 
and carried in stock by dealers in principal cities—or direct from factory, freight paid. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


NEW. YORK—390-382 Broadway CHICAGO—224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON—91-93 Federal Street LON DON—4 Holborn Viaduct E. C. 
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For the name of your 
dealer we will send you a set of 
&. C.—it is certainly very embarrassing to the seven shades of Highland Linen. 
have a friend offera gift of money to your 
child, and it is not advisable to let a child ac- 
cept such a gift. Without wounding a friend’s 
feelings you could say, very kindly, “I am 
sorry that I cannot let Alice take a gift of 
money, but I am trying to bring her up on 
certain rules of conduct, and I am sure you 


Linen 


which has been one of the most popular correspondence papers ever 
made, has that fabric finish which is both popular and pleasant. It isa 
very distinctive and distinguished paper, and it comes in all the fash- 


a 


will understand that I must keep these rules ionable shades and in all the popular sizes. 
consistently.” ; ; . , ' 

ii, f= When you wish to: consult your Highland Linen, however, is only one of the many kinds of paper which 
lawyer on a business matter you would best have made famous Eaton-Hurlbut papers, THE PAPERS THAT APPEAL. 
call at his office rather than send for him to 
call on you. When going to the office send | EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY, PitTsFietp, Mass. 


in your name by messenger or clerk. Be brief 
and business-like in your call. 


Little Sister and Reader.—VYV our letters were 
received many weeks too late to be answered 
in these columns in time for the dates of your 
parties. 

Pansy.—1, A well-bred man would not 
smoke when making a call on a lady, or when 
walking in the street with her. 2%. It is the 
accepted rule that young girls should not go 
to theatres or public places alone with men 
but be accompanied bya chaperon. 3. The 
article on * Shaking hands,” on this page in 
October, would aid you. When making a call 
it is not necessary when taking leave to shake 
hands with other callers who may. be present. 


V.S.—Your embroidery club may be a 
centre of enjoyment aad friendship. Ask 
your friends verbally or by note. ¢Have the 
meetings at your own house or arrange to 
have the club meet at different houses, once 
a week, from three to half-past five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Select a good book and have 
some one read for an hour; then discuss the 
book informally. At five o’clock serve tea. 





925— ris PLANO 


In your home on 30days’ trial. If you 
don’t think it worth much more than we 
are asking, we will refund the money and 
freight charges and you can return the 
Piano at our expense. If you are satisfied, 
you can pay the balance in easy payments. 
ORGANS $10.00 cash, balance small 
payments weekly or monthly. We have 
the Greatest Bargains ever offered. 
Write us to-day for our large catalogue of Pianos 


or Organs. Mention which you wish. Factory 
to Homeat first cost. Save from $100.00 to $200.00. 


BEETHOVEN P. & 0. COMPANY 


801 Romaine Bidg., Paterson, New Jersey 
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** Kitchen 
Experience’”’ 
By Christine Terhune Herrick 


The latest book from the pen of this 
popular writer is free. Tells the best 
way to do everything in the kitchen, 
besides describing the most w onder- 
ful of all kitchen ware— 


ROYAL 


Granite Steel Ware 
(Patented) 


Light, yet durable. Nosol- 
Low in price 


Clean as china. 
der or rust; absolutely s afe. 
—long in life, therefore most economical. 
See it at any store. Look for the label. 


Dept. B, NAT'L ENAMELING AND STAMPING CO. 
81 Fulton Street, New York 


Julia Marlowe said of The Blasius piano: 

“Tt has every requisite an arti ste can wish for 
in touch and tone-quality.” 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland safd: “‘ 
lone 1 ever heard.” 


The makers want you to hear The 
Blasius; if no dealer near you has it, they 
will send from the factory, on trial. Write 
for particulars of this liberal offer, and 
for photo-reproductions of the new styles. 


** How to Buy a Piano,”’ 
for prospective purcl 


BLASLUS 
ALL STEEL LAWN FENCE 


Cheap as Wood 


We make Wire and 
Wrought Iron Lawn 
1X Fence, Cemetery and 
Farm Fence, and we 
sell direet to the user 
at wholesale prices. 
x Buy direct from us Save 
- Agent’s Commission. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


UP-TO-DATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
999 North 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


The sweetest 


vaiuable information 
hasers, sent on request. 
Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia 

















To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artisti patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily 

kept clean and warranted to outwear higher- 
priced carpets. Sent prepaid toany point east 
ofthe Rocky Mountains. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Illustrated 
showing rugs in actual co 


Sanitary Mfg. Co.(Inc.) "inueishin as 


catalogue 
lors sent free. 








BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 
THE INTRODUCTION OF WALL SHELVES 


has said that n> room is interest- 

ing without shelves built against 
the wall. The mantel shelf in the formal 
rooms of the house responds to this 
Statement, but in many homes of mod 
erate cost the fireplace with mantel does 
not exist. On the other hand, the op- 
portunity is usually present for introduc- 
ing a shelf of some kind in every room. 


A WELL-KNOWN Boston architect 


In the illustration a variety of articles 
has been gathered in a row upon a plate 
shelf, some blue-and-white china handed 
down from grandmother’s closet, with 
some modern examples of mineral paint 
ing and some odd bits picked up in trips 
abroad. ; 

In arranging any such collection both 
form and color should be carefully stud- 
ied to make a pleasing result. Pottery 





SHELVES IN A RECESS, FORMING A SETTING FOR A PICTURE. 


A shelf for the dining-room seems at 
first thought to be almost entirely utili- 
tarian in purpose, while, in reality, it is 
distinctly ornamental. The china that 
is exposed to the dust and dirt is never 
available for emergencies, and the vacan- 
cies it leaves when taken away rob the 
room of its attractiveness. 

“© Plate” shelf is the popular name for 
a narrow shelf built against the wall of a 
dining-room, but it may be used for pieces 
of pottery, copper or plaster. In fact, 
the older fashion of keeping bric-a-brac 
on the mantel and tops of tables has very 
much been given up to the newer style of 
having it appear on the wall shelf. 
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of the same color but of different shades 
should be separated by some harmoniz- 
ing color, and pieces of one height and 
size should be varied by contrasting 
shapes. 

Cups and saucers can be displayed by 
standing the latter on the shelf and hang: 
ing the former from a small hook that ts 
screwed to the under part of the board. 
This plan is often followed in corner cab- 
inets with glass doors, where the china 

can be examined from the outside. 

The plate shelf becomes an architec- 
tural feature of the room when it is de. 
signed to correspond with the lines of the 
other woodwork. Although simple in 


The Deltneator 
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construction this shelf can be treated in 
2 way to add to the dignity of the room, 
Or to destroy its proportions. Before 
adding a plate shelf the wall spaces 
should be well looked over to see if there 
is any One position that is better than an- 
other. The height of the wall should be 
over eight feet, the spaces not too long, 
and the placing in proportion to all the 
dimensions. 

If the shelf can be kept on a line with 
the tops of the mantel, door or windows, 


satisfactorily, making the larger space 
green and the narrow upper portion of 
oak. The picture moulding should not 


be omitted when a plate shelf is put up, | 


as it finishes the cornice and is .often of 
use in hanging a plate or tile. 

The corner shelves shown in the third 
illustration are of a very plain construc- 
tion, supported from beneath by iron 
brackets painted white like the shelves. 
The space below the shelves may be 
utilized for a writing desk or a writing 





SIMPLE BOOK-SHELVES. 


a better effect will be gained than if it 
forms a separate track of its own. It is 
not necessary to carry the shelf entirely 
around the room; in fact, it is often of 
advantage to fit it into certain angles or 
* jogs”? in the room. The material of 
which the shelf is made should be the 
same as that employed in the doors, 
windows, etc., and finished with the 
same paint or stain. An inexpensive 
plate shelf can be found at many of 
the paper hangers’ establishments made 
up in oak, cypress, mahogany or white 
enamel. This is sold by the _ foot. 


table, or a chair may be stood against 
the wall. 

In the large illustration an original ar- 
rangement of book shelves makes a pleas- 
ing setting for a favorite picture. This 
idea could be carried out on a larger 
scale and with numberless variations. In 
another room a row of shelves was left 
with a space in the centre in which a 
sofa was placed, and in still another home 
the shelves were built with a settle as a 
part of their design. 

The opportunities for shelf building 
are as extensive as the individual need 





A POTTERY SHELF. 


The wall back of the plate shelf is an 
important item. If it is desirable to 
have the pottery stand out as a decora- 
tion the upper part of the wall should be 
of a plain color and lighter than the body 
of the wall. A striped paper should not 
be used in connection with a plate shelf, 
but a closely-set pattern below the shelf 
serves to set off a plain paper that is used 
above. Two colors that are adopted in 
a dining-room—green and oak, for exam- 
ple—may be repeated on the walls very 
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requires. While they do not appeal to 
those who never have a permanent home, 
they are, nevertheless, one of the most 
successful means of making a homelike 
atmosphere. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 


TREATMENT OF PLAIN BURLAP.—The pre- 
pared burlap may be painted with oil or water 
colors; the Frat however. is the more durable. 
These plain burlaps never give the effect of 
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The evening hours are more 
than hours of repose if, plus 
present comfort, you contem- 
plate the rising, dressing and 
breakfasting in rooms cozily, 
healthfully warmed by 


Hot Water Heating 


With seven months winter ahead do not 
delay investigating our coal economizing 


Ideal Boilers and 
- American Radiators 


As easily putin old 
cottages, houses or 
buildings as in 
new, and without 
disturbing occu- 
pants. 


No ashes or dirt in 
living rooms—just 
sure home comfort, 
with marked fuel 
economy and least 
work. Need not be 
attached to street 
water supply. Ab- 
solutely safe, and 
will last as long as 
the building. 


Letters stating 
needs and requests 


for free valuable 





A Dining Room Radia booklet are very 


tor with warming closet. welcome. 


Asura 


Dept. 27. CHICAGO i 
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CREE-DICKSON Beary 


Sectional Bookcases Beate i 
DOORS open outward 


and downward, closing is $ 
1] 25 


automatically; cannot 

stick; when open form 
ADDITIONAL SECTIONS -°] 25 
Ta ae we 


rigid shelf convenient for 
trod moar yh 






ready reference. 
RIGIDITY. Top sec- 
tion forms ‘‘cap,’’ bottom 
section forms base; patent 
interlocking device mak- 
ing very rigid and dust 
proof. Designed by prac- 
tical library men; well 
built and finished to suit 
any style of furniture. 
SECTIONS, $1 to $7.25. Sold under absolute 
guarantee, money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Cree-Dickson Mfg. Co.,717 Phoenix Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
and Through Service 


CHEAP RATES on Household Goods 


to and from California, Colorado, Oregon, Wash- 
ington. Write forrates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F 823 Dearborn &., Chicago 
















Lliustrated Catalogue free. 
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The KALAMAZOO 


SN better stove or range than you can get 
from anyother source, A saving of trom 25 
to 40 per cent. daoprice, Pronipt shipment 
from factory to user. Factory ee no 
dealers’ protits. Prejght prepotd by us, 360 
days’ approval test. Guarantee backed by 


$20,000 bank bond. 
- KALAMAZOO 
rm te 8 Stoves and Ranges 


We are the 


Only 





There isn't a better stove or 
range at any price 





It will pay you to 
investigate 





fre 


THE KALAMAZOO STOVE 
Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO, - MICHIGAN 


Co. 





Going 
to Build? 


send ous 240 and 
weowdll send yeu 
etur here book of 
eo elans — tinest 
parl-distiedd -- wiv: 
ye Views sy plans, 
des ription and 
estiniates tolurtbl 
Many of the latest 
Colonialpeitterns, 






$2 200 House Phe reysilar price 
’ rf this tuwek ds 
1000, lat in creer te adeb O00 qiore customers te our lists, 


we're taking this special one-foarth pri e otter for the next 
few weeks only. Write to-day. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
151 Smith Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PIANO 


i-yosed of atoonce, 





Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Handreds of Upright. DPianies 
returned: from renting te be 
They in. tude Steimwavs, Ranibes, bis: hers, 


leriitysandoother well Known aotkes, Many cannot be distin 
stabbed freon. mew, yetall are offered at 
ereat disc cnant, Uprigdits as law as 


tre ONS Vectatifval 
ly SPs tse ane 
met oat S28) folly 


New Uprights at 
len. A tine instru 


Monthis pavments accepted. Frei t only abeot $5. 
etite for list ameqpeuti ular. Yeouruvike a vreatsveime.  Pianes 
terinted as represented,  [lustrated Piang Book Tree. 


LYON & HEALY 


5 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


“uorld’s largest music house; sells Everything known In Music. 


vps, 
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PROBLEMS 


IN HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


(( ontinucd ) 


a woven texture which is the beauty of the 
dyed fabric, but they are capable of being 
tinted to match any color scheme desired, and 
are also cheaper than the other kind. 


WALL COLORS AND WoODWORK FOR A 
WESTERN HloMk.—TVhe reception hall, din- 
Ing-room and. sitting-room may have the 
woodwork nnished in weathered oak, and, as 
new furniture must be bought for these rooms 





the preference may be given to the plain (or 
mission) desyns in weathered oak finish. In 
the hall there should be a mirror with wrought- 
iron hat hooks, a settle, an umbrella holder 
and small stand. In the sitting-room in ad- 
dition to the chairs and tables there should 
be a comfortable divan or lounge and some 
book shelves. As to the wall colors of these 
rooms, the hall may have a landscape design 
in. an imported tapestry paper, the sitting- 
room a soft red and the sninie ato either 
dull blue or green in two tones. ‘Phe parlor 
having mahogany furniture is best treated 
with white woodwork painted ina flat tinish. 
with the walls hung with a Colonial pattern 
in yellow. 

SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS.—A_ school- 
room that cannot be papered or painted in 
suitable colors can still be made attractive by 
fastening up a width of good ingrain paper 
about six feet from the floorand covering the 
the upper and lower edge with a picture 
OUI. On this background some colored 
prints in poster style can be either tacked or 
first framed and hung up. The least expen- 
sive framing that can be done by an amateur 
is with glass and paper binding. 

FItrING UP A  DREssInG-RoomM.—The 
dressing-room should have as nearly as pos- 
sible all the fittings of a bath-room with a 
chittonier for underwear and a long mirror 
added. If. running water is not avallable in 
this room, the washstand should have a pretty 
toilet set with a tin foot bath or a long tin 
bath tub, The wall may be covered with a 
sanitary paper ina chintz pattern, and a wool 
bath rug in mottled colors laid on the floor. 

NAMING THE ROooMs IN A Rustic Cor- 
TAGE,—The two large rooms that are to be 
used by the family on the first and second 
floors of the Summer cottage may be called 





the living-room (down-stairs) and den (up- 


stairs). The plan of this Summer cottage 
gives a great deal ina small space and ts in- 
teresting from the fact that too much has not 
been attempted for a small cost. 


WINDOW SHADES FOR LEADED GLASS 
WiINDOW.—The windows with leaded glass 
should have the shades placed at the top of 
the casement just like the ordinary windows. 
In the daytime a thin silk or very fine muslin 
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may be drawn across the glass and still show 
the pattern made by the leads. Such a cur. 
tain as this would hang only to the sill. 

WEATHERED OAK Finisu.—Any reliali- 
paint-shop will have a good weathered oak 
finish on sale. This is generally applied witt 
a Wan finish. giving a smooth but unpolishe: 
appearance. It is more pleasing than th- 
bight varnish of yellow or golden oak, and 
is coming into very general use. 


MATERIAL FOR RE-COVERING A COLONL: 
SorA—The color that will harmonize with 
the other furnishings in the room is the first 
and most important matter to decide. Th» 
choice of the goods depends on the amount 
that can be paida yard. Two standard mate- 
rials are the single-faced velours and cotton 
or wool tapestry. The first is procurabie 
only in plain colors, 

REFURNISHING A YACHT INTERIOR.—A 
new carpet to lay over the entire floor of the 
yacht might be chosen from the English Wii- 
tons In copper tones and invisible figure. In 
the staterooms finished in sycamore the hang- 
ings and cushion covers might be of green vel- 
veteen, velour or corduroy. In the other 
rooms finished in mahogany the color might 
be an old blue and the material any one of 
the three named for the sycamore-finished 
rooms. The curtains in front of the berths 
might be of imported linen taffeta in flower 


SVB BOARD 





QUARTER QUARTER 
STATEROOMNS |] STATEROOMS 
aes 


design with ribbon knots of blue, pink or 
green. The lining should be of the same 
color as the nbbons, 


COLOR FOR BLINDs.-~The house painted 
gray, or stone color, with white tamming:. 
may have green blinds of a medium dark tone 


ColLOR SCHEME FOR A YOUNG GIRL’s 
Room.—As green is the color preferred by 
the occupant of this room, it may be combinec 
with pink to make a charming room. The 
floor may be covered with a plain velvet fill- 
ing In moss green, the walls papered with a 
pink-flowered paper, the curtains of white 
muslin with a band of pink roses down the 
front. The sofa in the comer may be covered 
in plain green with pillows of cretonne in rose 
pattern. The furniture may be stained to 
match the carpet, or be of white enamel with 
a white iron bedstead. If a plainer wall be 
desired than the flowered paper, the new 
white stripes or moiré paper may be used 
with the mbbon-and-rose borders six inches 
wide that are put on the walls to follow the 
lines of the woodwork. 
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Delineator Calendar for 1904 


Apropos of this, have you seen THE DELINEATOR CALENDAR for 1904? It makes 


N‘« YEAR, good resolutions and calendars arrive together and are just about due. 


a most acceptable New Year’s offering for friend or relative—if you can part with it 
after once seeing it. On cartridge board of a rich crimson shade are mounted color plates 
representing the Four Ages of Woman, instead of the Seven Ages of Man. (You will grant ours 


is the more attractive subject.) 


The first leaflet introduces some new arrivals from Storkland, 


and for the framing of these baby débutantes are massed forget-me-nots. The second pictures, 
amid clusters of lilacs and violets, little folks growing old enough to be interested in the stories 
and games provided for their special entertainment by THE DELINEATOR. In the third 
leaflet roses just bursting into bloom symbolize the sweetest of all ages of woman, Girl- 


hood, with its shy interest in 
THE DELINEATOR love 
stories; while the fourth and 
last, with the morning glor- 
ies twining all about it, shows 
the young mother, her face 
illumined by the sacred halo 
of maternity, bending over 
the cradle of her first-born. 
To subscribers to THE 
DELINEATOR this Calen- 
dar will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 25c.; 
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to others the price is 50c. 





JF 
The Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd., 
17 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


Please enter my order for 
The Delineator for one year 
and for a copy of The Delin- 
eator Calendar for 1904. I 
enclose $1.25. 


(If a eee Sreedhar td 25c. for 


Name ete 
Box or Street No. 
Post Office— 
State - 


Jay. D. 





BISHOPS 


CALIFORNIA 
PRESERVES 











BISHOP’S 
GLACE PRUNES 


(Filled with Walnut Meats) 













A novel, delicious, dainty California 
confection, absolutely nothing like 
them in the world. Send fora box. 
You will never call for ordinary 
candy again. 

Half pound, $ .35 

One pound, -70 


Two pounds, 1.40 
Five pounds, 3.25 


Put up in lovely souvenir boxes, 
and sent postage or express pre- 
paid to any address in America. 
Send for a box to- day. 
When buying Jellies, Jams or Presery es, 
ask your grocer for ‘* Bishop’s California 
Goods’’—they are California’s finest tribute 
to the dining tables of the world. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 


7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York Office, 19 Jay St. 
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DRAWN-WORK PAPER D’'OYLEYS 


Cheaper than washing, less trouble than linen, neat and dainty 
for serving ice-cream, cakes, fruit, cheese and ora hers, 

We are the Largest miancfa turers in the world of lace paper, 
DVowless, bam y Tee. Soutlet, and Salted Cases, Croquet brills, 
salted? Almmeaict Cups, Pie Collars, andtesery kine of paper articles 
forthe service of food and the decontion of the table, 

Send 25e. for $ dozen Assorted LOyleyvs and our booklet on 

‘Artistic Table Decorations “or One Dollar for our large box of 
Assorted D’Oyley» and Table Deeoratlons, 225 pleces. 


MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO., Lid., Paes N, 22 Reade St., N.Y. 











”TNFALLIBLE™ 
\s METAL, Lipte 


Por polishing Gal L, silver, Piited-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, et). Works quik amd easy. Keeps its lastre. It does not 
ileteriorate, bestablished Is years. S-ounce bux paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free samples. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapells, Ind. 
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A. RUSSIAN DINNER 


BY ANNA W. MORRISON 


TCHAI.—BLACK JAPAN TEA 
IS BREWED IN A BRASS OR COP- 
PER SAMOVAR, POURED INTO 
BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED CUPS 
AND SERVED AT THE END OF THE 
MEAL. IT MUST BE VERY STRONG, 
AND SEVERAL CUPS OF TEA ARE 
CONSUMED BY THE NATIVE RUS- 
SIAN. CREAM IS NOT USED BUT 
LUMPS OF SUGAR ARE RUBBED 
ON LEMON, DIPPED IN THE TEA 
AND NIBBLED AS A SWEET. 


ROASTED PIG.—FILL A 
MILK PIG WITH BREAD DRESSING 
HIGHLY SEASONED WITH ONION, 
SAGE, BUTTER, PEPPER AND SALT; 
SEW UP AND ROAST; BASTE 
WITH BUTTER; WHEN TENDER 
SLASH BACK; SERVE ON SILVER 
DISH GARNISHED WITH CELERY 
FOLIAGE, TART BAKED APPLES, 
LEMON AND CABBAGE BALLS. 


RUSSIAN BEEF. CHOP 
FINE TWO POUNDS OF LEAN RAW 
BEEF, ONE-FOURTH POUND BEEF 
SUET, TWELVE CANNED MUSH- 
ROOMS, TWO ONIONS, PARSLEY, 
SALT, PEPPER, HERRING; ADD ONE 
CUP OF BEEF BROTH, HALF CUP 
BREAD CRUMBS; SAUTE UNTIL 
HEATED AND BROWNED; GARN- 
ISH WITH BOILED ONION RINGS 
AND CAVIAR ON TOAST POINTS. 
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TAGANROK.~ADD TO Two 
CUPS OF HOT HOMINY ONE CU 
SUGAR, PINCH SALT, TABLE 
SPOON BUTTER, CUP CURRANTS 
AND RAISINS, JUICE AND GRATED 
RIND OF ONE LEMON, ONE TABLE 
SPOON TOKAY WINE, STIFFL! 
BEATEN WHITES OF THREE 
EGGS; STEAM IN MOULD LINED 
WITH ANGELICA 380 MINUTES; 
SET ON ICE; CHERRY GARNISH 


RUSSIAN PUNCH 
—BAKE LOAF OF song 
FLAVOR WITH ARRACK; 
CENTRE AND CRUMBLE! or 
CRAB APPLE JELLY WITHA 
TLE BRANDY; ADD CRU if 
CAKE SHELL; COVER 
FLAVORED WITH AL MOAEEE- 
ORATE WITH WALNUTS AND 
CHERRIES, PINEAPPLE, ORANGE, 
AND OTHER CANDIED FRUITS 





Phe Delineatol 


The dinner is for eating, and my wish is that 
guests, not the cooks, should like the dishes. 


— Bacon. 



















INDIVIDUAL SOUP SERVICE. 
—BORTCH MADE FROM STRONG 
HIGHLY SEASONED MUTTON 
BROTH, COLORED RED WITH 
BEET ROOT; IN BOTTOM OF 
EACH BOWL PLACE A COOKED 
TOMATO, AN ONION AND LOIN 
CHOP. THIS IS A NATIVE SOUP. 
RUSSIAN BISCUIT AND FROTHED 
SQUR CREAM ACCOMPANY IT, 
ZAKIESKA, A NATIVE BEVERAGE 
MADE FROM RYE AND POTATOES, 
IS DRUNK BEFORE THE MEAL. 
















+ NATIONAL SALAD.—cooKED 
-: BALLS OF POTATOES, TURNIPS, 
-, CARROTS, STRING BEANS, AS- 
2° PARAGUS, OYSTERS, KIDNEY 
BEANS CAULIFLOWER. PUT 
ASPARAGUS AND BEANS IN HALF- 
SET ASPIC IN CYLINDRICAL 
MOULD.. OTHERS IN BASIN WITH 
ASPIC; CHILL; UNMOULD; GARN- 
ISH WITH CAULIFLOWER. WITH 
THIS SALAD SERVE MAYONNAISE. 

















JOJARSKY CUTLETS.— 
THIS DISH IS COMPOSED OF 
COOKED CHICKEN, TRUFFLES, 
SPECK ONION,RED PEPPER,SALT, 
POUNDED TOA PASTE; THIS IS 
PRESSED ON CHICKEN LEG 





nts BONES, EGGED, CRUMBED AND 
7 FRIED UN, DEEP HOT FAT: A 
a GARNISH OF PARSLEY, BOR- 
& DER OF SHREDDED CABBAGE 
“ FERMENTED IN VINEGAR, SALT 
sf AND CELERY SEED, !S USED. 
all 


FISH SALAD. — ONE PINT 
COLD FISH, FLAKED, ONE TEA- 
SPOON GRATED ONION, YOLKS 
OF THREE HARD-BOILED EGGS, 
MASHED, PEPPER, SALT TO SUIT; 
MOISTEN WITH DRESSING; PACK 
FISH SHAPE; PLACE HEAD, WITH 
OLIVE IN MOUTH, AND TAIL IN 
POSITION; COVER WITH SCALES 
FORMED OF THINLY SLICED, 
COOKED CARROTS AND RAW 
CUCUMBERS, PARSLEY GARNISH. 
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Rex Brand 
Beef Extract 


» THE TASTE TELLS” 


For Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and BEEF TEA 


Secure a Set of the 

How to Secure 
Famous Cudahy | the Spoons 
A-l Silver Plated [ire Si 


© cap from a 2 oz. o 
Bouillon Spoons | irrer tise jar of 
Rex Prand Beef Ex- 
FREE tract, and 10 cents 
in silver or stamps 
ine: und heubion 
The Cudahy Spoons grace ng, anc me 
the best tables, hecntiae they this publication. 
bear no advertising, are made 
in latest design, French Gray Finish, and are 
heavier than triple silver plate. 


(Do not confuse these splendid spoons with ordinary offers.) 





MADE HY WM. 4. BOOERS, THE FAMOUS BILYERAMITU 


ADDRESS 
Cudahy Packing Company 


Beef Extract, Dept. K 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Cudahy's Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold by all 
savas and g BTR , 





OUR FREE BOOK 
‘*Table Helps for Housewife and Hostess "’ 


Is a book which should be in the hands of every 
woman who loves dainty luncheons, It contains 
more than one hundred specially selected reci 
for salads, and illustrates the almost innumerable 
uses to which Tildesley & Company's celebrated 
YACHT CLUB SALAD DRESSING can 
be applied Adds zest and life to salads, vegeta 
bles, meats, fish, beans. et Creamy in consist- 
ency, never separates and never spoils. We want 
to get in touch with your grocer and if you will 
send us his name we will be glad to repay you for 
your trouble by mailing you our intere sting book, 
* Table Helps for Housewife and Hostess." 


TILDESLEY & ©O., 
251 Lake Street, Chicago, Lil. 





Absolute Range Perfection 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 











is not better than 

you can buy else- 

where. My superi- 

or location on 

Lake Erie, where 

iron, steel, coal, 

freights and skil 

led labor are the 

vest and best, 

enables meto 

furnish a Tor Nott H 

Steel Range ata clean 

Saving of $10 to $20, 

quality nsidered 

Freight paid east of the Mississippi and north ofthe Tennessee 

River. Send for free catalogs of all styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for city, town or country use 

CHESTER D. CLAPP, 225 Lynn Street, Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 














Minute 
Malta-Coffeena 


ORIENTAL AROMA 
NO REAL COFFEE 


4 

Wholesome Cereals and - 

Tonic Malt. It is Food, MALTA:COFFEENA 

Drink, Medicine all in one 

Delicious Beverage. “pals 
GOOD FOR CHILDREN AND spill cr Semen 


INVALIDS. IT IS REALLY ne 
MALTED CEREAL COFFEE. 


MINUTE 





APure 
Pl ita mae || 





Send two 2-cent stamps and your Grocer'’s name and get a 
full pint sample of Minute Malta Coffeena and the handsome 
Mi nute Cook Book. Address Dept. D, 

WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
Manufacturers, also, of MINUTE Tapioca, MINUTE Gelatine, 


and MINUTE Jella-C rysta 


Send $1.00 for O-HI-O | 
COOKER with Doors , 


Sent subject to examination. Thirty daye’ trial. 
‘iuaranteed to reduce grocery and meat bills 25 per 
cent., saves time, labor, fuel and docter billa. Nothing 
ever burns ur dries up. Delayed meals never apollt, 

Handsomely Illustrated catalogue free. $1.00 Cook 
Tok free. Send pestase, Gaaod agents wanted 
Salary and commistop. 50,000 Cookera already sold. 
Enormenus demand. Write to-day for territory. 
Don't dolay. AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THE O-HI-0 COOKER CO. 
716 JEFFERSON STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 


FREE to AGENTS 


Flat, thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
#2 Outht free Exp. prepaid. Dept.AR. 
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HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, IJl., or Buffalo, N. Y. | 
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I.—PRELIMINARIES 


N THE correct serving of a meal, 
whether it consists of the simple home 
luncheon or the more elaborate, cere- 
monious dinner @ /a Russe, well-bred 

housekeepers, of all nationalities, observe 
nearly the same standard of’ excellence 
and are unconscious of conforming to 
any special rules. 

The proper understanding of these 
perfect conditions is of vital importance 
to the young housekeeper, since a daintily 
served repast, even of simple viands, is 
infinitely to be preferred to an overladen 
table improperly served. Although you 

may have only one maid, who is neces- 
sarily cook, laundress, housemaid and 
waitress combined, with a little care and 
patience on your part, she can be trained 
at least to arrange the table attractively, 
garnish the different dishes in a tempt- 
ing manner, take proper care of the linen, 
china, silver and glass, and serve the 
meal deftly and neatly. 

The first instruction to be given to the 
waitress or general maid is the proper 
care of the dining-room. Once a week 
the room should be thoroughly cleaned, 
the windows washed, and the rug covering 
the floor taken outdoors for a_ beating 
and sweeping; while this is being done, 
the floor should be gone over with 
an oiled cloth, and the dining chairs 
and table treated in the same manner, 
particular pains being taken with the table 
top, which should be polished with a dry 
cloth, so that the wood may shine through 
plate and tumbler doilies when luncheon 
or supper is served without a cloth. If 
heavy draperies or portiéres are used at 
the windows and doors, they should be 
brushed and sunned if possible, as odors 
of cooked food are hard to eradicate. 

If an amount of silver is kept on the 
sideboard and is not in daily use, it may 
be cleaned at the 
housekeeper’s discre- 
tion, care being taken 
that it is always ready 
to use, for the good 
housekeeper is_ pre- 
pared for the arrival 
of a guest at any time. 
All flat silver and 
table cutlery should be 
cleaned and _ polished 
once a week. Egg 
spoons and small silver dishes, used either 
as receptacles for olives or salted nuts, 
need careful attention, as they quickly 
become discolored. Hot soap suds, to 
which has been added a little baking 
soda, is excellent for washing silver so as 
to retain the high lustre so much desired. 

The really necessary table silver, which 
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the young housekeeper who occasionalls 
entertains informally should provide, con 
sists of one dozen tablespoons, one dozer 
dessert spoons, one dozen soup spoons 
two dozen teaspoons and twelve after 
dinner coffee spoons; one dozen each o! 
dinner and dessert forks, twelve oystel 
forks, one dozen steel-bladed dining knives 
with ivory handles, and one dozen silver 
tea knives; twelve fruit knives, a soup 
ladle, pie slice, sugar tongs, butter pick, 
salad set, ice cream cutter, gravy ladle, 
cheese scoop and olive and bonbon spoons. 

It is the best plan if the family is 
small to have in daily use only half a 
dozen of each. Of 
course, if elaborate 


- - cntertaining is to 
a Ki , be considered the 
SMe list can be supple- 

fo oh e mented by the ad- 
CF ONE oy dition of bouillon 

i sR a2. «= spoons, orange 

eee Te <° spoons, chocolate 
MER? \ ja spoons, berry forks, 
( OR TW sice-cream forks (a 
( do. € . compromise be- 
Sa et ure tween a fork and 
\ iy “ _’ spoon), and = odd 

AN conceits which the 
silversmiths have 


named, cold meat forks, game clippers 
and vegetable spoons. Of the large 
pieces of silver, the silver service, with 
out which, it is said, no ambitious house- 
wife is quite satisfied, has preeminence. 
Silver dishes of plate or hligree design 
add attractiveness to the table and are usc- 
ful for bread, rolls, cake or confections. 

Probably the most important requi- 
site for imparting refinement is” the 
linen. Natural bleached linen, heavy but 
firm, is what the connoisseur in damask 
approves, rather than the high glaze and 
the stiffness of the artificially bleached 
linen. A dozen napkins to match each 
cloth selected should be purchased, those 
of the dinner size having the = crest 
or full monogram embroidered in the 
lower right-hand corner. Probably one 
regular dining cloth of Irish linen dam- 
ask, with napkins to correspond, Is_ all 
the young housekeeper will require. This 
should: measure two and a half yards by 
three and will answer for the average 
dinner party; for ordinary use, smaller 
cloths will be found more practical, both 
for breakfast and dinner, and the nap- 
kins may be simply embroidered with the 
initial of the surname. 

For afternoon teas, receptions and card 
parties, many housekeepers are making 
elaborate tea-cloths of Chinese linen with 
entre-deug of Nlate.C This linen is very 


tar 


cable, looking more silky after it is 
utdered and retaining its crispness to 
‘teend. Lunch cloths also done in Ger- 
ar pattern, on heavy linen, with corner 
“es Of Saxon drawn-work, are ex- 
umely beautiful with a border of straw- 
res sweeping loosely around the entire 
a.a berry or two resting on the drawn- 
ts comers. For the woman who is 
:- adept with her needle, innumerable 
. tes, ray covers and carving cloths can 
'< provided, with little expense, that will 
1.4 materially to the appearance of the 
:.'e. Be sure the table linen is hemmed 
aay by hand with a convent hem. 

Firluncheon or the Sunday night sup- 
=r. nothing is daintier than a_ polished 
table with a complete 
set of doilies. These 
should comprise a cen- 
tre-piece, plate, tum- 
bler and relish doilies. 
These doilies may be 
rich in embroidery or 
plain, according to the 
housekeeper’s taste, 
but the correct nap- 
kins to use are fash- 
ioned of Irish linen, 
\ having deep hem- 

stitched borders. 

Stocking the linen 
duset with a complete assortment of 
rsh damask table linen is like supply- 
nz a side-board drawer with solid silver 
vcxs, knives and spoons and is neces- 
«ily costly, but once possessed, it cons- 
uiutes a treasure for all time. 

The matter of the china that is essen- 
val for the young housekeeper is a com- 
ochensive subject which can be touched 
snonly lightly in this preliminary article. 
in the present day a complete “set” 
throughout for breakfast, luncheon and 
nner has given place to variety, allowing 
wh taste and purse greater freedom. 
Tre housekeeper need not hesitate to 
adopt the plan of utilizing different wares 
for different courses, bearing in mind to 
thoose china that signifies for the break- 
fast service the freshness and simplicity 
of the morning: for luncheon, dainty in- 
trmality and for the dinner table, ex- 
qhisite service. ; 

| see no reason why a woman desirous 
or having her table perfectly appointed, 
and who is willing to assume the extra 
care and responsibility that the posses- 
son of such fragile commodities entails, 
snould not indulge in the luxury of hav- 
ing her fine china on the table. The 
inistress must instruct the maid, that 
athough hot dishes should be served hot, 
and cold ones cold, the tine china should 
never be chilled in the ice-box or heated 
in the oven: and that in washing china 
with gold ornamentation warm and not hot 
water should be used. In fact, unless the 
Lousewife has a very experienced servant, 
~se should superintend the operation of 
washing and drying the expensive Cnina. 

In touching upon glass, the pride of 
every dainty housekeeper, cut glass 
should be tirst considered. As America 
cow leads the world in the glass-cutting 
‘ndustry, prices are not excessive, and the 
housekeeper will find in the shops nearly 
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every article for the table, fashioned in 
cut glass, from the massive punch bowl 
to the tiny bonbon dish. A cut-glass salad 
bowl, celery tray, two water carafes, and 
a few odd small dishes to use for olives 
and salted nuts form an excellent nucleus 
for the glass closet, as it is advisable for 
the young housewife to build up her glass 
supply as she would her china cabinet, 
piece by piece, not forzetting that it is a 
luxury to indulge in on birthdays and 
wedding anniversaries. If one enter- 
tains frequently, a glass service of Bohe- 
mian ware is desirable, as, unlike china, 
the glasses when grouped together do 
not show any marked discrepancy. 

The maid should be taught that the 
glasses must be washed in warm soap- 
suds, dried carefully and polished, and 
under no circumstances should a ‘cloudy 
glass appear on the table. Probably no 
other article of the table furnishings will 
require as frequent replenishing as the 
drinking tumblers in daily use; fortu- 
natelv they are inexpensive. They should 
be of dainty, thin glass with an etched 
design. Finger-bowls are another neces- 
sity and may be purchased in great 
variety to suit all tastes and purses. 
Colored-glass bowls are to be avoided. 

In lighting the table, have the sunshine 
and natural light if you possibly can; 
otherwise use 
candlesticks of 
silver, glass or 
china for the 
simple luncheon 
ordinner, resery- 
ing the more 
elaborate cande- 
labra_ for for- 
mal occasions. 
Many prefer 
four candlesticks fitted with tiny oil lamps, 
(resembling candles), and supporting large 
fluffy shades of silk and chiffon, even at 
ceremonious dinners. 

In instructing the waitress, see that 
she has the proper facilities for serving 
the meal correctly, and teach her that 
faultless waiting consists of absolutely 
noiseless movements, quick yet without 
seeming haste. .The dumb-waiter must 
roll up and down quietly, and a tall screen 
should protect the guests’ eyes from fleet- 
ing glimpses of the pantry, as the maid 
passes back and forth. A serving table 
is of great assistance to the waitress. 

If possible, have each article presented 
at the table resting on a small silver 
tray, covered with a small fringed doily. 
It should be proffered at the left hand of 
the person seated. Ot course, no word 
of comment or invitation from the  ser- 
vant is permissible. In setting the table, 
see that the cloth is exactly straight, the 
centre-piece and carving cloth right side 
up, and laid precisely in their correct 
positions ; the cutlery and small table 
silver arranged neatly at each cover, and 
the small dishes, containing bread, butter, 
olives, celery, nuts or confections made as 
attractive as possible. With a little care 
and practice the right-minded girl will find 
that to meet her mistress’s requirements 
and set the table artistically, is no more 
trouble than promiscuous arrangement. 
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The breakfast ta a con- 


stant joy where Wheatlet is regularly 
served because its untiring quality makes 
two kinds of cereals unnecessary. All the 
food elements that the Creator put into 
a grain of wheat (the best wheat, too) is 
contained in 


WHEATLET 
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KITCHEN SYSTEM 


.\ step-saving system 
gives you the strength 
and time often wasted 
in a hot kitchen. A 
greatamountof leisure 
goes witha 


‘‘Hoosier’’ 
Cabinet No. 15 


Everything needed in 
preparing a meal ts at 
your finger tips. Neat, 
compact, convenient, 
Helps you manage your 
housework instea 
of its managing 
you. Other cabinets, etc., £5.50 and up. Write 
for catalogue, free. 

This trade mark is on every Cah- 
inet—Don't buy until you see our 
catalog ora real ‘Hoosier’ Cabinet. G20 beaxcs 


The Hoosier Mig. Co., 16 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
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“BEST” LIGHT 


OUTSHINES THE SUN 
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CATALOG FREI 


NO DIRT—NO WICK—NO SMOKE—NO SMELL 
A cent tad «1 ; ‘ 1 commission} 
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GOOD RESULTS 


To he absolutely sure about it use the 


Reliable Incubators and Brooders 
F HW Ifthe evys are right you cant make a mis- 
! Potake. dust follow iustructions—the Reliable 
will du the rest. OUR 20th CENTURY 
POULTRY BOOK, misiled for lO: tells albal out itand other things 
you should know. We hase PbS vards of thoroughbred poultry. 
RELIABLE INCERATOR & BROODER CU., Box B27, Quincy, HL 





Any one who can use a knife can give it 
a perfect cutting edge in a moment with 


The ROSE 
Automatic Grinder 


will put the keenest edge on the oldest 
kitchen knife—will keep the finest carver 
in perfect condition. Makes the edge 
sharp and smooth; not round nor rough. 
The only sharpener a woman can use. 
Beautifully finished with nickel cover and 
mahogany base. Will wear for years. 


If aor dealer can’t supply you, send 
us his name and 50 cents and we will 
send you a sharpener by mail, postpaid. 


I. M. ROSE CO. 
ie B, 730 Market St. ae Pa. 
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CANTON INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMP 
Only gasoline lamp lit with one match 
like Gas. 


sewing. 
smoke, odor. 


100 
or GC>) oom 


POWER sor 


Whitest, clearest, softest light for reading or 
COSTS 1-llth AS MUCH ASGAS. Nodirt, 
Should be in every home, store, office. 


$2.75 AND UP 


Artistic designs. Catalog free. Agents wanted. 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO. 
Box 505, Canton, Ohio 





2001 Egg Incubator 
For $12. 80 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in the 
world. This is a new one ata remarkably low price. 
It is an enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good as any incubator on 
the market. It will hatch 
every fertile egg, and stand 
up to regular usage 
as well as the most 
costly. 

Write for free cata- 

logue with 
14 colored views. 
GEO. H. STAHL 

Quincy, Il. 













Squabs are ralsed fn one month, bring Ar¢ 
prices, Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Kasy for women and {nvalids. Use your 
spire time proftably. Small space and cay d- 
tal. Heredis somethots worth looks ‘& tle 
Facts given in our FREE BOOh, - * How 
to Make Money With Squabs."* 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
16 Friend &t., Boaton. Maaa. 


, —Delight, Biscuit, Cake 
’ Agent s Outfit Free. and Doughnut Cutter, 


Apple Corer, and Strainer. 5 articles in one. 
Sells on sight. Large Catalogue FREE. 
Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. 8, Bath, N. Y. 











knowledge of the construction of 

the various joints of meat, or how 
skilled he may be in handlinz the tools, 
it all counts for nothing if the wrong 
cut has been selected or if the meat 
has been improperly shaped before cook- 
ing. It becomes the duty, therefore, of 


N° matter how thorough the carver’s 
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every housewife who desires her meat 
served neatly and economically to inform 
herself as to the pieces best suited for 
| certain modes of cooking, and how to 
| treat them. 

For instance, if she is buying a roast 
of beef, she should know that the choicest 
cuts for this purpose are the standing 
ribs, which are six in number, and the 


sirloin. The former is taken from the 


LESSONS IN CARVING 


BY KATHF.RINE E. MEGEE 


N>. 2.—_MEATS 


instructed to separate the joints to facili- 
tate carving. 

The breast of veal is a delicious por- 
tion fora stew. The chump end of the 
loin is also a good roasting piece. For 
baking, select a fillet which lies just be- 
low the chump end of the loin. This is 
the most economical cut, and when prop- 





ILLUSTRATION I.—SIRLOIN OF BEEF, 


erly rolled and cooked with a highly sea- 
soned dressing of breadcrumbs it forms 
a most savory dish. 

A leg of mutton, also the fore-shoulder, 
should be boiled; the loin should be 
roasted. Neck of mutton, though com- 
monly used for stewing, makes a good 
roast. 

When buying a pork roast, select either 
the lean portion of the back or the loin. 





ILLUSTRATION II.—FILLET OF VEAL. 


| fore- -quarter and the latter from the hind- 
quarter of the beef. Also, the chuck 

rib-roast makes an excellent pot-roast or 
boiling piece. 

A roast of veal should be cut from the 
loin, though many persons think a roast 
cut from the breast is just as savory and 
possesses the further quality of being a 
little cheaper. The butcher should be 
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A pork ham, either green or cured, may 
be boiled or baked. 

Every kitchen cabinet should contain 
a trussing needle and a ball of clean 
twine to be used in shaping meats and 
poultry. Before cooking this is easily 
done; afterward it is impossible. When 
skewers are employed, they should be of 
steel andyshould be removed by the cook 


The Delineato; 


‘tore the meat is sent to the table. 
Meat that is to be carved Ought to be 
spanngly gamished and_= dished on a 
patter large enough to allow the joint to 
te turned if necessary. ‘The dish should 
be placed directly in front of the carver 
and so near that he has full control of it. 
(therwise, he cannot avoid appearing 
awkward while carving. 

A proper set of carving tools comprises 
a solid two or three-pronged fork, a light, 
-harp-bladed knife of a size to be handled 
conveniently, and a pair of carving scis- 
-ors for clipping the joints of poultry and 
zame. 

Itts always desirable that the slices of 
raasted meats shall be thin, smooth and 
“cat. To have them thus the meat must 
« cut across the grain, a firm stroke 
cing made from end to end of the joint. 

SIRLUIN OF BEEF.—There are two 
acceptable ways of carving this. Long, 
even slices may be cut in the direction of 
o—4, as indicated in illustration I, 
serving with each slice a bit of the fat 
lying underneath the ribs; or thicker 
slices may be obtained by cutting through 
the tenderloin (1—2). 

Many cooks prefer converting this 
roast, before cooking, into a fillet. When 
thts is done, the matter of carving is 
creatly simplified. It is better to have 
vue butcher bone the meat. It should 
then be rolled and the end fastened se- 
curely. To serve such a roast stand it 
‘none end, as shown in the picture ofa 
ret of veal, and carve thin slices across 
the grain of the upper surface. The 
economical housewife notes that the meat 
‘s weighed to her before the bone is re- 
noved and orders it sent along with the 
roast to replenish her stock pot. 

Rin oF BEEF.—When carving a rib 
uf Leef, first run the knife with a firm, 
suarp stroke along between the meat and 
the end and the rib-bones ; then carve in 
shin, neat slices, directing the strokes of 
the knife from the thick end to the thin, 
as When carving a sirloin. 

FILLET OF VEAL.—To be prime, such 
a roast should weigh from ten to twelve 
rounds. Fill the cavity caused by the 
removal of the bone with highly sea- 
soned bread stuffing, then roll and fasten 
the end. To carve, cut thin slices from 
the whole of the top, directing the strokes 
uf the knife from 1—2. By this method 
the neat appearance of the fillet is pre- 
served, and with each helping a portion 
ot the stuffing is also served. 

BREAST OF WEAL.—A breast of veal, 
which usually weighs nine or ten pounds, 
comprises two portions: the rib-bones 
and the gristly brisket. The separation 
.f these parts is the first duty of the 
carver. To accomplish this separation 
most effectually, pass the knife with a 
irm stroke in the direction of the line 
‘om 1—2, and when the parts are en- 
“rely divided carve the rib-bones by cut- 
ting from 5 to 6. To serve the brisket, 
cut slices in the direction of the lines 
5—-4. 

CarvinG Ham.—There are several 
ways of carving a ham, and in his choice 
the carver must be guided accoraing as 
he desires to practise economy Or Cater to 
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2 NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN t® heres ti 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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’ Better Than Honey . 
* For Less Money _ 


k@ro CORN SYRUP is a food and table delicacy combined. Con- 
tains all the nutritive, strengthening properties of corn in a pre-digested 
form, ready to use by the blood. A fine food for feeble folks. Children 
love it sad thrive upon its pure, wholesome goodness. A remarkable 
energy and strength producer. Good for every home use from griddle 
cakes to candy. Its reasonable cost appeals to prudent housewives. 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread 


Sold in air-tight, friction top tins, which are excellent for various household 
purposes when empty. 10c., 25c. and 50c. sizes. At all grocers. 











Twenty Dollars Easily Earned 
*y ine © IMPERIAL Steel Range 


direct from the factory, saving the dealers’ profit. Prices from 
$18.00 up, and we guarantee the IMPERIAL to be the best 
range ever made, for the money. 

Sold forcash or on monthly payments: if not perfectly satis- 
factory after six months’ trial, IMPERIAL Ranges may be re 
turned,and we will refund your money and pay freight charges. 
We manufacture all our own ranges and have done so for twenty 
That’s why we know they are good and can guarantee them. 

















years. 





Write for complete Of adi styles and sizes 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO., 60 State St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


ECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE 


Battle Scenes, Pathetic and Tragic Pieces, Humorous Dialect. Children’s 25 Cents 
Selections for School or Church Entertainments. Price. postage prepaid, 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 7-17 West Thirteenth Street, NEW YORE 
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CLUB ORDER 
PLAN 


for securing Highest Quality 
Soaps and Perfumes, Flavoring 
Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 


FROM FACTORY TO HOME 
Saves One-Half Usual Cost 


We want Ladies °‘‘'® where tosend us their 


names and addresses and 
receive from us full particulars about our popu- 
lar new plan for organizing Ladies’ Clubs. 

No rules, by-laws or dues: simply an informal 
association of ladies who want to use only the 
purestand best Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articies, 
Flavoring Extracts, Baking Powder, ete.,in their 
homes, and are willing to get them direct from 
the manufacturer, at prices that save the large 
profits made by the jobber and retailer, and 
secure useful and beautiful Premiums Free. 

Write to-day for full particulars of this plan. 
It isthe SAVING W.AAY to furnish your home 
with handsome furniture, carpets, rugs, curtains, 
etc. No purer or better Soaps, etc., than we 

make. Goods and Premiums sent on thirty 
days’ Free Trial. 








This BEAUTIFUL MIRROR is one feurinans handsome 
premiums. The giass isa French Bevelled Plate 18 x 40 
inches. Frameisa Plorentine pattern fn eld, cramented 
in heavy relief with cutecut openings. Can be used as 
a Pier Glass, or, by turning around, as) Mantel Mirror. 


THIS IS ONLY ONE of the great variety 
shown in our free Catalogues. WRITE FOR 
THEM TO-DAY, also for our ‘‘Style Book’? of 
Millinery, Furs, Waists, Skirts, Coats, Shoes, 
etc. Ask about our Club Order Plan. Address 
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has become famous by its hatching 
qualities. Send for our new catalog 
and learn more reasons why. Et’s free. 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, INDIANA 
You May Be the Woman we want te represent 


our Tollet Requisites 
and Flavoring Extracts. If se you can earn a handsome income by 
wivins allor part of your thue to interviewing refined people. Write 
tu-day to The Abner Royce Co., Sta. B, Box 53-A, Cleveland, Ohlo, 














LESSONS IN CARVING 
(Continued) 


the palate only. If the choicest portions 
are to be helped, regardless of saving, cut 
long, thin slices from 1 to 2, taking care 
to extend each cut to the bone. This 
method insures delicate slices of fat and 


ILLUSTRATION TIT. -BREAST 


lean together. Again, a ham may be 
carved by first making a cut to the bone 
from 1 to 2, then slicing across the other 
way from A to B. 

Another way of reaching the choicest 


Roast PiG.—It is very seldom nowa- 
days that a roast pig is sent to the table 
whole. It is partially carved by the cook 
who separates the shoulder from the 
body, then the legs in the same manner. 





OF VEAL. 


The ribs are also divided into convenient 
portions that can be readily handled by 
the carver at the table. The head is 
divided and neatly arranged on the platter. 

LEG OF MuttTon.—The best slices 





ILLUSTRATION IV.—HaAM. 


part of the ham at once is to cut a 
circular hole in the middle of the ham 
(Fig. 3), using the point of the knife; 
then serve in thin circular slices, grad- 
ually enlarging the hole’ outwardly. 


are obtained by cutting through from A 
to B. Some very good helpings are ob- 
tained by cutting lengthwise above the 
line C on the broad end. The slices 
nearer the knuckle end are said to be 





ILLUSTRATION V. 


By this method the ham is kept moist. 
The last, and by far the most econom- 
ical way to carve a ham, ts to begin at the 
knuckle end, 4—®5, and slice ppward. 
A leg of pork is carved in the same 
manner as a ham. 
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LEG oF MuTrron, 


the most savory ones in the whole leg, 
but they are too dry to please many per- 
sons. 

When buying a loin of mutton have 
the butcher crack each chop; it will 
make the carving a much simpler matter. 
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OASTS 4 2H PLANCHETTE are 
aways carefully timed to be done 
tea turn. Beef is garnished with 


sealth of old-fashioned dumplings in 
vfashioned miniature dimensions and 


sed, aS they emerge from the pot, 
ninced onions browned in butter: 
is bordered with balls, an inch in 
neter. cut from boiled carrots and 
rips, and from potatoes, the 


er plain boiled, and rolled in minced 
mrslev or browned in deep fat. Other 
csamishes, suitable for either beef or 
pocltry, are made of hominy and farina 
«led soft and poured into shallow pans, 
or into bowls, to harden, and set on ice 
riulstiff. Cut into slices of fancy shapes 
oowky forms answer the purpose) or 


DINNER DISHES NEW AND 
UNIQUE 


SERVED A LA PLANCHETT! 


II. 


wo balls an inch in diameter, they are_ 


i'pped into beaten egg, dusted with sifted 
creadcrumbs, and then crisped to golden 
trewn in boiling fat. 

Potato Nrsts.—Slice raw potatoes 
lengthwise and cut them into straws. Lay 
these in ice water. Then dry on a towel 
and brown in deep fat. Drain, dust with 
sait and pile them into loosely built nests 
‘nwhich rest roasted ducks or chickens. 

Birds @ da Planchette are served in the 
~-ooped-out shells of sweet potatoes. 5Se- 
lect lange potatoes, peel and divide them 
lengthwise into halves. Scoop out of 
cach a bed large enough to hold a snipe 
ora reed-bird. Brush each cradle, inside 
ard out, with beaten egg, put a thin strip 
ot pork in each cavity, lay the bird in it, 
bre-st_ upward and cook in a hot oven. 
Serve on a bed of watercress. 

Squabs e canapé are delicious. Cut 
Jices of bread an inch and a half thick 
‘rom the wide part of a Vienna loaf. Re- 
move the crust: hollow out.a cavity three- 
“uarters of an inch deep and half an inch 
al mund from the edge. While the 
scuabs are cooking, brush the bread in- 
-ide and out with melted butter and brown 
inthe hot oven. Spread the cavity with 
athin layer of hot, mashed potato slightly 
~prinkled with minced parsley ; lay in the 
richly hrowned squab, breast up, pour over 
ita spoonful of the gravy and serve hot. 


SALADS. 


Salads are  Planchette’s particular 
prde. her genius revels here, and never 
caes she serve two in exactly the same 
way. She hasn’t any recipes, and she 
tingles seemingly impossible ingredients 
‘nto delightful combinations. 

Russian SALAD.—Four ounces each 
of boiled knob celery, beets and potatoes: 
tao ounces each of smoked salmon, 


for January." "; 


smoked tongue (Our 
OUNCES each O white celery talKs, apple 
I} ppl 

Dy into 

dice, Planchette se salt 
and pepper and some tarragon vinegar, 
~ Wher ready 
she piles all into the howl. drain- 
is atad, 
lightly, 
<1) irpened 
d flour. Around the 


1 1 1 } 
smoked Dam and 


Ing all 


and walnuts Choy 
cs 


isons 


and puts them on the ice 


to serve 


tt the vinevar ‘Tossing 1! 
+t} 


ett. fs S3 
MaSKS { Wit i 


ime 


she naise 
by a pinch of musta 
outer edge she puts a crimson wreath of 
minced beets. Half way to the centre is 
another wreath of chopped gherkins 
sprinkled with minced parsley. In the 
middle rests a pointed star of lengthwise 
slices of hard egg, the yolk removed and 
the cavity filled with caviar. Sometimes 
she rubs the hard-boiled yolks into the 
mayonnaise, but more often she simply 
grates it into the finished sauce, making 


its yellow richer in tone. 


DAINTY DESSERTS. 

The mystifying element is sure to be 
present in Planchette’s desserts, and it 
always keeps in touch with the occasion 
of the dinner or with the season. Ice- 
cream is rarely served in the ordinary 
mould. On St. Valentine’s Day little red 
silk hearts, looking like pincushions, are 
set before the pleased guests. Lifting 
each by its little ribbon bows, a heart- 
shaped box beneath comes into view, 
full of pink biscuit cream. At Eastera 
crouching hen, feathers and all, is brought 
in ona platter: from under her wings yel- 
low chicks peep out. The whole outfit is 
of papier mdché, from the nearest toy 
shop. Lifting Biddy, behold a nest full of 
eggs moulded of different colored creams. 

Fruir SURPRISE. —~ A _ pineapple is 
cut away from its plume. Its contents 
are removed without breaking the outer 
shell, and the cavity is filled with cracked 
ice. When chilled the ice is removed, 
and in its place ice-cream is put. in which 
Various small fruits have been frozen; the 
plumed lid is set on top, and the base is 
surrounded with fancy cakes. 

Sometimes instead of the pineapple a 
muskmelon, with its seeds removed and 
its stem end serving as a lid, is filled with 
plain ice-cream; or bananas are wiped 
clean, slit down one edge, their contents 
removed and used to flavor the ice-cream 
with which, later on, the skins are filled 
to their natural size. 

Oranges have an upper slice cut away, 
the contents scooped out, and tiny slits cut 
into the rind near the top, through which 
baby-ribbons are drawn and tied, after the 
cavity has been filled with frozen cream. 
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Putting it down in 


BLACK AND WHITE 


is the only way we can tell 
you here of the merits of 


Knoxs Gelatine 


_ We can prove its goodness to your sat- 
isfaction. If you don't like it, your dealer 
will refund the money you paid. 

Knox's Gelatine, in the first place, is the 
only gelatine made in the country from 
absolutely pure calves’ stock. ‘Two fifteen 
cent packayves, which sell for 25 cents, 
make one gallon of jelly—rich, wholesome 
and nutritious. 

It requires eight ten-cent packages of 
ordinary sweetened gelatine to make a 
gallon—-25 cents from 80 cents leaves 55 
cents for Knox’s economy and quality. 


A Pint Sample FREE 


and a splendid Cook Book, if you send 4 cents 
(actual cost of postage and packing) and your 
grocer'’s name. 


That real Chocolate Flavor 


found in so few brands 
is noticeable in a very marked degree 
in all goods bearing the label of 












COCOA 
ofl LITy ry 
op WES” 


Your Grocer has it. 






in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
{t, in our new year twok, 


*‘SPOULTRY FOR PROFIT.’’ 

Gives cuts of every variety of fowl, toyrether 
with prices for slagles, pales, trios and pens. 
and egys for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultry houses. It cest too much money 
and time to be given away, but fs sent for 10 cents. 
THE J.W. NILLER COMPANY, Rox 29,Free port, ill. 


YPHERS ae 
INCUBATORS [==5 ¥ 


Endorsed by 36 Government Experiment Stations. IT 
Usel by more successful poultrymen than all others CARES 
Catalog free 


cumbined. 

any other make. or your money back. : 

if Cha name this eaqaslne. ‘Address Bearest office. FOR ITSELF 

Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, New York or Roston 
POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 

25 cents per year. 4 months 

trial 10 cents. Sasrple Free. 64-page prac- 

tical poultry book free to yearly subseribers. 


Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
ks free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 







Guaranteed to hatch more chicks than 


A Healthy Stimulant. 


An Invigorating Food. 
A Delightful Beverage. 





Kills 


_ Rat 


Packed in boxes, 
Ready for use. 
The only poison not dangerous 
to handle. Put in rat holes, linen 
te., without even soiling any- 
hing. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food for it. 

\cts quickly. Die in the 
pen alr seeking water, 
Why take the risk of mixing poison ? 
Ask your drugpist. If he hasn't it, send us 265 cts. for 
one box, or 6o cts. for 3 boxes, sent by express prepaid. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO.,: Dept. A, Springfield, Ohio 
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ae lustre and does not burn off. \ 


imple from LAMONT, CORLISS. A CO. 


| Age nts, ts Hudson Street, Ne w York Clty. 
SHOEMAKER’S DQ 7 


naker’s POULTRY 


and ALMANAC for 1904, contains 212 
pages with fine colored plates true to 
Hife. It tells all about chickens, their care, 
diseases and remedies. All about INCU- 
BATORS and how to operate them. All 
about poultry houses and how to build them. 

Itis really anencyvclope dia ef chickendom, and 
noone canatford to Le without it. Pelee only Loe, 


c. Cc. SHOEMAKER, Box 727, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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THE KITCHEN 
(Continued ) 


For plainer dinners Planchette serves 
desserts no less dainty, no less original 
and often better liked than the ice-creams, 
which one sometimes tires of. 

Byou Murrs.—Make a batter of a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of 
a pound of prepared flour (or of plain 
flour into which a level teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder has been mixed), four yolks, 
a teaspoonful of vanilla and lastly add the 
stiffly beaten whites. Spread thin over a 
baking sheet or in square layer pans and 
set in a hot oven. When baked, cut into 
strips six and one-half inches long and 
two and one-half wide and roll these, 
while warm, over pieces of wood sawed 
off an old broomstick — scoured well, of 
course. Overlap the edges slightly and 
hold them together by smearing the upper 
one with white of egg. When cold slide 
off the wood, brush them on the outside 
with the white of an egg and sprinkle gen- 
crously with grated chocolate or grated’ 
cocoanut, or both, mixed or in. stripes. 
Fill the hollow with whipped cream flav- 
ored with Mocha or with pistache. 

Pommes perdues are served with a 
foamy sauce flavored with lemon or a 


liqueur. The dessert looks like an ordin- 
ary well-baked cake. Cutting into it re- 
veals the lost apples, hidden as follows 

Choose apples of even size, enough to 
fill comfortably a spring form. Peel and 
remove a slice from the top of each. Core 
and with a teaspoon scrape out the pulp, 
but do not break the outer shell. Mix the 
pulp with sugar, cinnamon, grated lemon 
peel, chopped raisins, almonds and wal- 
nuts. Fill the apple shells and close each 
with its lid. Make a batter of four volks, 
a cupful of sugar, a cupful of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, a gill of milk 
and the whites beaten stitf. Butter the 
spring form and dust it with flour. Pour 
into it a thin layer of batter; range upon 
this the filled apples in close order; bury 
them in the rest of the batter and bake 
in a good oven. Serve hot. 

For the sauce boil together a cupful of 
water, half a cupful of sugar, the juice 
of three lemons, and the well-beaten yolks 
of three eggs. When thickened remove 
from the fire and whip in lightly, the 
whites previously beaten stiff. Set aside 
in a panful of hot water until needed. 

ISABEL R. WALLACH. 


ae, 
NUTS TO CRACK AND HOW TO SERVE THEM 


The most popular nuts are almonds, 
English walnuts, peanuts, shellbarks and 
pecan nuts. The black walnut is com- 
mon, and while some people dislike its 
strong flavor, many more prefer it to 
the milder English walnut in) making 
cake. For recipes which call for English 
walnuts, in most instances a proportion 
of the black walnut may be used, and 
the result will be a decided gain in flavor. 

CHESTNUT STUFFING FOR ROASTED 
CHICKEN.—Peel and blanch one pint of 
chestnuts and boil them in slightly salted 
water until tender; shake dry over the 
fire and put through a vegetable press, or 
mash them; add salt, a dash of white 
pepper, a grating of nutmeg and one 
tablespoonful of cream; stir six table- 
spoonfuls of breadcrumbs into two table- 
spoonfuls of hot butter, remove from 
the fire and add the prepared chestnuts. 

CHESTNUT SAUCE.—Boil three-fourths 
of a cupful of blanched chestnuts until 
tender; mash half a cupful and cut the 
remainder into shreds; make a brown 
sauce with drippings from chicken, add 
one-eighth of a teaspoonful each of salt 
| and of paprika and the chestnut pulp, 
and when it boils smooth add the nuts. 

Nutr CAakk.—Take half a cupful of 
butter, three eggs, one cupful of sugar, 
two cupfuls of sifted flour, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, a few drops of 
almond or vanilla flavoring, and a cupful 
of chopped nuts of any preferred va- 
riety. Add sufficient cold water to make 
a rather stiff batter and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Ice with plain white icing 
decorated with whole or chopped nuts, 
or spread with whipped cream orna- 
mented with nuts. 

NUT FROSTING. 
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Use one cupful cf 





suit 
pre- 


confectioner’s sugar and extract to 
the taste, or simply cocoanut, if 
ferred. Add cold water to make soft 
enough to spread. This frosting will 
never dry or crackle. Add half a cup- 
ful of prepared cocoanut or half a cupful 
of chopped nut meats. 

ALMOND AND RAISIN CAKE FILL- 
ING.-—Blanch the almonds and chop 
them fine. Allow two-thirds of a cupful 
for a three-layer cake, and the same 
quantity of seeded and chopped raisins. 
Mix together and spread between the 
layers as soon as they are haked. Ice 
the cake on the top layer, and while the 
icing is soft cover it with almonds, 
blanched in four lengthwise strips. Let 
the almonds stand up at one end a little 
by pressing the other into theicing. The 
nuts and raisins may be mixed with icing 
or whipped cream for between the layers. 

Fic anpd Nut FILLinG.—Boil a cup- 
ful of sugar and one-third of a cupful 
of water, without stirring, until the syrup 
threads. Pour the syrup ina fine stream 
on the white of an egg, beaten to a 
froth: add one-fourth of a pound of figs, 
finely chopped and cooked smooth in 
one-fourth of a cupful of water, and half 
a cupful of English walnuts or pecans, 
finely chopped. Beat occasionally | till 
cold, then spread on the cake. 

Hickoky Ntutr MaAcAROONS.—Take 
one pound of powdered sugar, one pound 
of chopped hickory nuts, the whites of 
five unbeaten eggs, half a cupful of flour 
and one rounded teaspoonful of baking 


powder. Drop on buttered paper and 
dry in the oven. 
NuT SANDWICH.—Scald and peel 


some pistachio nuts and some sweet al- 
monds ; pound them in a mortar together, 
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DO like to get such 
letters as this. It does 
me more good than 
my breakfast — and 
that’s nearly the best 
thing that happens to 
one’s day, if it’s the 
right breakfast. 





Dear SuNNY JIM: 

Enclosed you will find a photograph 
of my little girl. I send it to you be- 
cause ‘‘Force’' saved her life. She 
was as frail as a spirit and could not 
digest any of the many prepared foods 
that were recommended, until six 
weeks ago we commenced feeding 
her ‘‘Force.”’ and you can see from 
the picture how fat and strong she 


has grown. 
We all eat ‘‘Force”’ now—from 


four to five packages a week. 
| thought you might like to know. 


Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. J. BLOOMER, 
2432 Redner St.. Philadelphia. 


Now. ‘‘Force’’ isnt a baby food 
any more than it’s an old man’s food 
or a blacksmith’s — but it’s just the 
best food for every one of us from 
the time we're able to eat, and just 
because it’s nature’s best food cooked 
the best way for folks to eat it. 

Do you know that you get a new 
skin every month or six weeks —from 
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four to twelve new skins for every 
gown or new suit of clothes you buy? 

Do you know that your finger-nails 
are completely renewed every six 
months, and your toe-nails once a 


year, and that your eyelashes last, 


about a hundred days? 

I grew up with the popular notion 
that one’s body was completely re- 
newed every seven years; in reality, 
the change takes place within about 
thirty months; and the only part that 
undergoes but little transformation is 
the enamel of your teeth. 

No wonder, then, that the food you 
eat is the all-important thing. From 
it was made all you are to-day—and 
to-morrow’s breakfast has a mighty 
big bearing on the way you'll decide 
an important matter two months from 
now! 

And you know it’s not the amount 
of nutriment 
amount that is available that counts. 
“ ForRcCE” is a food containing the 
highest percentage of nutriment so 
far as materials are concerned, and 
the scientific cooking process renders 
all this nutriment ready for immedi- 
ate transformation into brain and 
muscle. 

It's because it is so easily digested 
that it helps us to 
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in the food, but the © 


y 


To really ‘Be Sunny”’ the best way, 
you should join The ‘‘FoRcE’’ Society. 

To find out about it, send me the 
application form below and enclose one 
two-cent stamp each for as many mem- 
berships as there are people of your 
acquaintance who want to be happier 
than they are. 

Send their names and addresses 
also, of course. 

Yours truly, 


PPLICATION for 


Membership in 
THE “FORCE” 













’/ SUNNY JIM 


SOCIET Y— / pearsin thee. 
_)?:_?. .___— by agree to try, ac- 





/ cording to the ‘‘Sunny 
/ Jim" creed, to do but 
'/ one thing at a time, and | 
/ to try and think about it 
/ while | am doing it. 


CUT OFF i=” 
the application cou- 
pon, fill in name 

















and address // _ Enclosed is 2c. stamp 
plainly—en- // for which please send me 
2 Certificate of Membership; 

close a Zc. VA Badge of the Order; 

stamp and Motto of the Society; 

mail to 4 Engraved Copy of the Creed, 
and confer upon me the Honorary De- 

Sunny // gree of “M.F.S.” 

J im “Del. Jan. 









& 


Vame 


‘ Address 





Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index, I send it free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


You’ve tried liquid glues 
and cements and they 
didn’t stick? That’s be- 


cause they were fish glues. 
The new patented liquid UE 

glue, “Army and Navy,” is ‘ 

different 


made from pure 
hide and sinews. 

Don’t throw away broken 
china or bric-a-brac, “Army 
and Navy” Liquid Glue will 
mend china, glass, metal, 

wood or leather. Will 
Stick together anything 
stickable. 

Put up in tubes and bottles. 


If your dealer hasn't it, send 
five cents for sample tube. 


WACHTER MFG. CO. 
511 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


| =e VICTOR 
he INCUBATORS 


pictured and thelr 
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logue 








ithfully 
a ct J working told in al 









chicken 
lend it with 
ge which will 






ing of the fowl here ; knowled 
bene fit unyone and may mean dollars to ve 
tors are driving Hens out of oo rh vy work rere 
of weather or seasons. ount on hi: at ay ing every fer 
tileegg. Money back if not all “ ats t Ay fr “ight 
Che book isfree. Just say Send Vi tor Be and we'll doit 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Gatsed, Ut, 

















ALL BUSINESS 


No hazard, no experimenting. 
You hatch the most and 
ood the best with 


The Successful 


Both incubat 
entheir way 
l use In 


and brooder have pr 
P mpt shipment oft I t 
obs itor Catal: free ith P eG ita 


DES MOINES INCU BATOR Co., Dept. 514, Des slene: la. 


THE YANKEE FIRE KINDLER Builds 100 fires 
with Se of OU. No 

kindlings. War. 

ranted 8 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. Sample 


with terms, prepaid, lic. Yamkee hilsdier Co., Bloek 100, Olney, Ill. 








one-half inch pieces, 





THE KITCHEN 
(Concluded ) 


add three drops of essence of almonds, 
icing or powdered sugar to taste, and mix 
to a paste with thick cream. Spread he- 
tween slices of nicely buttered bread or 
on thick slices of sponge-cake, putting 
two slices together to form a sandwich. 

WALNUT SANDWICH. — There is a 
large variety of sandwiches with which 
walnuts may be combined. A _ plain 
bread and butter sandwich, with finely 
chopped walnuts between and just a sus- 
picion of salt sprinkled over, is good. 
The same with the addition of a crisp 
lettuce leaf and a teaspoonful of mayon- 
naise dressing is better. A chicken 
sandwich sprinkled with chopped walnuts 
has a pleasant flavor. Peanuts may be 
substituted for the walnuts. 

NUT AND CELERY SALAD.— Wash 
and crisp a head of lettuce. Remove 
the shells from ten English walnuts ; turn 
boiling water over the meats, drain, re- 
move the skins and chop fine. Prepare 
one head of celery by washing and scrap- 
ing; cut into very small pieces all except 
three stalks, these to be cut into one and 
curled and used 
with some half walnut meats for garnish- 
ing. Mix 
celery; marinate with French dressing. 
Arrange on lettuce leaves, garnish and 
serve with mayonnaise. 

WALNUT AND APPLE SALAD.—Buy 
the best grade of walnuts, and be sure 
that not a nut is used which looks as 
if it might not be perfectly good. Crack 
the nuts carefully so that the meat comes 
out of the shell in perfect halves. Line 
the salad bowl with crisp lettuce leaves. 
Pare, core and cut into cubes four tart 
apples. Mix the nuts and apples to- 
gether, place them in the bowl and pour 
plenty of good mayonnaise dressing over 
them; or, from a bunch of celery, take 
the white tender stalks and cut them in 


small pieces and use in place of the 


apples. Other blends, such as nut and 
tomato, nut and potato or nut and navel 
oranges, will be equally delicious. These 
salads should be served at once. 

DATE AND ALMOND SALAD. — Re- 


the chopped nuts and the’ 


move the seeds and white inner skins 
from half a pound of dates and cut in 
thin strips; blanch a couple of almonds 
and cut in thin slices. Gradually stir 
three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice into 
three tablespoonfuls of oil, and pour over 
the dates and nuts; let stand in a cool 
place an hour or more, then serve on 
lettuce leaves. The salad will be good, 
also, with mayonnaise dressing to which 
whipped cream has been added. 

DeELIciIous Soup.—Cook until tender 
two cupfuls of shelled and blanched peas 
nuts with a slice of onion and a stalk of 
celery ; press through a sieve, reheat with 
one pint of white stock and stir into a 
white sauce, made of one-fourth of a 
cupful each of butter and of flour and a 
pint of milk. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. 

ALMOND Soup —Cut four pounds of 
knuckle of veal into small pieces. Break 
or saw the bones into small pieces, add 
three quarts of cold water, and let cook 
just below boiling point for about four 
hours: then add one onion, sliced, two 
stalks of celery, chopped, a sprig of 
parsley, a tablespoonful of salt and six 
pepper corns. Let simmer an hour longer; 
strain and when cold remove the fat and 
heat again. Cream together one table- 
spoonful of butter and two tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch; thin with a little of the 
hot soup, then turn into the soup and 
boil for ten minutes. Add half a pint of 
cream and season with salt and pepper 
to taste; then add one-fourth of a cupful 
of blanched almonds pounded to a paste. 

Nut Biscvit.—One quart of flour, 
one-fourth of a cup of sugar, half a 
pound of ground nuts, one-fourth of a 
pound of butter, three eggs, two rounded 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a 
pinch of salt. Sift the salt, baking pow- 
der, sugar and flour together and rub in 
the butter. Beat the eggs, stir them into 
the dry mixture with the nuts and add a 
little milk or water, if necessary, to mix 
toa soft dough. Roll out and cut as 
ordinary biscuit. Bake in a hot oven. 


JANE E. CLEMMENS. 


ae 
FROM AN EXPERIENCE NOTE-BOOK 


It is economy in buying stockings for 
children to get exactly the same kind 
every time, matching the old ones to new. 
Every mother knows how school young- 
sters can wear out a pair of stockings: 
they tear holes in them, discover dropped 
stitches and weak places before the 
stockings have gone through more than 
one wash. By purchasing stockings 
which match old ones, it is always pos- 
sible, when darning is too formidable a 
task, to mate a certain number of pairs. 

Chains of coral and all the beads so 
fashionable to-day are strung on threads 
which are easily broken. When they 
have to be restrung use dentist’s floss, 
waxing one end to make a needle-like 
point. The floss will stand any amount 
of hard usage without snapping. 
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When there are two or three small 
girls in a family, and the busy mother has 
to purchase their lingerie ready made, 
try this small economy: Instead of getting 
white skirts for each one, which may be 
long enough yet scant—as all the cheaper 
grades of white wear are—buy instead a 
skirt for a girl twice the age. Cut it in 
two, then, with the slight task of adding 
a hem or ruffle to one little skirt and a 
new band to the other, you have two 
voluminous small petticoats for almost 
the same price as one. 

Dress shields not only prevent soiling 
a waist by perspiration, but make a 
bodice wear almost twice as long. It 
is no economy, however, to buy cheap 
shields. They are not perspiration proof, 
and they are so small that they roll up 
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into exasperating little wads. If it can 
‘s atrorded, buy a dozen or half a dozen 
lirge, guaranteed shields ; they will cost 
hss than if purchased singly. At the 
same time buy a paper of tiny black and 
white safety pins, and instead of sewing 
the shields in, pin them. It _ takes only a 
minute or two to adjust and take them 
out in everyday waists. Wash them fre- 
yuently in tepid water, softened by borax. 
A dozen shields will last a long time. 

When making a garment where there is 
an unusual strain on buttons and button- 
holes, reinforce the strength of such a por- 
tion by sutching on underneath a double 
piece of cloth or a strip of wide tape. 

It is almost impossible with heavy gar- 
ments, such as golf skirts, men’s over- 
cuats.or Winter capes, to put a neat loop 
hy which to hang them that will last. 
Try making the loop from an old kid 
siove. If you save all the old gloves of 

household, you will probably find a 
cauor among them to match the garment. 
Cut a stip from it about one by four 
inches in size, double the narrow width 
and inside it put a bit of strong cord. 
Machine-stitch close to the cord with silk 
matching the color of the kid, then sew 
it Securely to the garment. 

When a dress is hung up stuff tissue 
paper in the bows of ribbon to keep them 
irom being crushed, and be sure that all 
the folds hang as you wish them to hang 
when the dress is on. Smooth out the 
sceves each time they are worn, and be 
sure that you never hang the dress up 
ny the collar or the armhole. It should 
“¢ placed on a clothes hanger. 

A sewing rug is a_ necessity when 
the Spring or Autumn dressmaking is in 
provress. Sew together sixteen yards of 
light-colored denim into = a_ four yard 
square, and on the machine stitch all 
around a two-inch hem. To the back 
of this hem attach here and there small 
lead weights, such as are frequently used 
in bievele skirts. This will give the rug 
weizht enough to keep it in place. Before 
ite sewing and ripping begin spread the 
raz over the carpet, under the machine 
and cutting table. It may be gathered 
up every night when the day’s work is 
over. taken outdoors and shaken free of 
all the loose threads and lint which make 
such a litter when scattered about a house. 
It also protects fine, delicately colored 
fabrics from the dust of the carpet. 

Frequently when cleansing a soiled 
fabric, such as a gown or waist, it is difh- 
calt to find all the spots except in the 
strongest light. Try this plan: Take 
the garment outdoors or to a window 
where the sunshine pours in and search 
for everv stain. As it is found, sew into 
the middle of it a thread of white if the 
fabric is dark colored, and a black thread 
Wf the fabric is light. “Then you can do 
the cleaning in any light and have no 
fear of missing a spot. 

A preventive measure, when a garment 
Levins to wear thin, is to put a piece of 
material underneath the thin spot and 
then run it on without letting the thread 
go through the goods. Darn it closely 
to the goods, at intervals of half an inch. 


ISABEL GORDON CURTIS. 
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A New Year Suggestion 


Start 1904 Right! 


Strength, energy, mental force and strong nerves are necessary 


for your success in 1904. 


Pe ttij ohn’'s 
llaked Breakfast Sood 


is a food for brain as well as brawn. Builds up and holds up the 
vital energies necessary to success. 


Guaranteed not pre-digested, but quickly and easily digested 
by you. 


Pettijohn is easily home cooked and is served hot and tempting. 


$10,000.00 in Prizes 
Read Carefully the Coupon in Each package 





$1198 Modern Gem Sz #0 Range 


Less Reservoir and High Closet. $17.98 with Reservoir and High Closet. High- 
grade Range direct from the factory at less half the price your dealer asks for similar Range. 


Ten Days Free Trial We make over 200 different styles and sizes 


of up-to-date Cookers, Ranges and Heaters. 
Don’t buy until you have seen our catalogue. Our bargains the greatest. Any stove 
unsatisfactory returned at our expense. ‘ 


MODERN STOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 240 Téutonic Bldg., Chicago 
rng I I I EO I EE ET 








FAVORIT Costs about $3,500. Complete, except heating. If inte 

ested, 2c stamp will bring larger view and plans, and It 
Design Booklet. Send sketc h ot your own id¢ as; I will perfect 
estimate and give cost of full plans. See list of books classified 









took No. @ has 56 designs from $230 to $1,500 es 
I . . - as irc 1.600 « 2500 Single book, $1 
os Be “ 2600 “ 2,500 ay two. $2 - 
“ 9 “ 30° (12 stables) 3,600 “ 10,000 oe $3 
“10 “ 87 (20 one-story) 450. 32,000 - os 

ik f tL} I 


“32 ‘* 50 (Colonial) 1,200 * 5,000 
Views, figured plans, descriptions and estimates t 


D. S. HOPKINS, Dept. D, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 











H. & H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms 


The Forms that dress- 
makers can’t detect in 
fitting, by sight or 
touch. 

‘* Dozens of my cus- 
tomers ask me how 
they may develop the 
bust to have such a 
beautiful figure as 
mine, and I laugh and 
tell them to just wear 
the ‘H.and H.’asI 
do, but they won’t be- 
lieve my bust is not 
real.” (Name Sur- 
nished on request.) 

‘“Lhave traveled over 
Europe and America, 
fitting gowns every- 
where, and have never seen anything so exquisite and nat- 
uralas your Forms. I cannot find words to praise them 
enough.” (Name on request). These Forms are health- 
ful, cleanly, durable, economical; fit any figure, adapt 
themselves to every movement; worn with any gown or 
corset, or without corset. They impart an indescribable 
grace, style and comfort. Give support and grace to 
mothers during and after nursing. A revelation and a 
boon to the cultured who abhor “* padding.’’ They create 
natural development, and may be worn small at first and 
gradually increased in size; then decreased as natural bust 
develops. Practically indestructible, soft as a baby’s 
cheek, yet so strong you can’t break a piece half-inch wide. 

W rite for photo-illustrated circulars, including hundreds 
of enthusiastic testimonials. All correspondence and 
goods mailed under plain seal, without advertising marks. 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
Dept. R-10, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


_ Dealers and Agents should write forterms. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to these enchanting Forms. 
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( SEAT AUIS | 
SO Aw 
| SAFETY PINS 


) REGISTERED: 
rt) all ta! 


Vala 


THE 


GUARD 


over the spring prevents tearing the 
cloth. The point fastens on either side, 
but can’t slip through to stick you. 
Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the name of 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


BOX 16, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 








Show Your Loyalty by Wearing the 


CLASS PIN OR BADGE 


( HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS FREE 


of you col- LE 
eee, school, Bey: 
A ' 


class, Club o1 peta 
rPsociety. Or- ‘he 4 
der straight 4 (a 


irom the fac- fy 
tory. Either 
of the two styles shown, in any 
two colors of enamel, with any 
three letters and any two figures. 

In Silver Plate, $1.00 a doz. 

In Sterling Silver, $2.50 a doz. 

Beautiful catalog, showing hundreds of designs, free 
ruaranteed. WéHll gla 


BASTIAN BROS., 21-S South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












Sample 10c. 
Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction 


lly make a special design and estimate free 


Our large cata- 
FREE Jogue with hun- 
dreds of iNustra- 


tions of Stamped Linens, Cushion 
Tops and all kinds of Fancy 
Work; also Patterns of Batten- 
burg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian, 
Irish and Point Lace, with illustrated 
lesson on Lace Making and Colored Em- 
broidery. large line Shirt Waist Sets. 
AL Also illustrations and directions on the 

new Tenriffe Wheel Lace. Perforated 
Patterns a specialty. Send your name and address to-day. 


LADIES’ ART CO., 404 N. Broadway, R 218, St. Louis, Mo. 


P. S.—The latest fad is Bead Work, for Belts, Fobs, Purses, etc. 
Circular of material and instructions free. 














BY HELEN 


JHILE women’s clubs have 
to do in the main with se- 
rious effort, they have, usu- 
ally, a floral emblem. Even 
the State federations have adopted a 
flower, and some of these make a most 
interesting study. 
The Floral Emblem 
Society, which origin- 
ated in Boston under 
the guidance of Mrs. 
Ellen A. Richardson, 
has for its especial ob- 
ject the selection of a 
national flower. But 
the individual clubs 
do not wait for that; 
soon after they are 
fairly formed, a club 
flower is adopted, with 
a club color. The 
color is not necessarily 
the same as the flow- 
er, though it would 
seem the best plan. 

The carnation is the 
club flower for hun- 
dreds of small organi- 
zations, while the sun- 
flower, the arbutus, 
the rose and the vio- 
let have many follow- 
ers. In Colorado the 
columbine, a_ beauti- 
ful wild flower, is 
used throughout the 
State. Maine uses a 
sprig of pine, Ver- 
mont a red clover, and Florida has adopt- 
ed the symbol of the Palmetto Club, 
a waving palm branch. Curiously, the 
older clubs, like the Sorosis and the New 
England Woman’s Club, have not cared 
for a floral emblem, or if they ever had 
one, it has fallen into disusage, but thev 
have their banners. At the Biennials 
it is a pretty sight to see the forty or 
more State banners marking off the dele- 
gations from the different federations. 

The thriving city of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has at last formed a fine 
woman’s club, and New Mexico, which 
has heretofore been behind the rest 
of the country in this respect, is about 
to take her place as a_ progressive 
club State. Two clubs only have be- 
longed to the General Federation, but 
they were both small and more or 
less handicapped; the new one at Albu- 
querque is flourishing, and it is to be 
quite alive to the work in that growing 
city. From the character of the women 
152 





strong and effective organization. 


M. WINSLOW 


themselves, leaders in the social and edu- 
cational interests of the place, and from 
the way they are taking hold of club 
work, the prospect is flattering for a 
The 


president is Miss Margaret Zearing, and 





MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO 
WOMAN’S CLUB. 


the founder (who is also the treasurer) is 
Mrs. E. V. Chaves. The club will soon 
join the General Federation. 

Speaking of emblems, the little blue 
and red pin of the G. F. W. C. has come 
to be recognized everywhere the English 
language is spoken. I heard of two 
women on the north coast of Africa, 
Americans of course, becoming  ac- 
quainted and forming a strong friend- 
ship, through this little badge. One was 
from New Jersey and the other from 
Oregon. The G. F. W. C. pin, as one 
writer has said, has become to women 
what the Masonic emblem is to men, and 
more. It is claimed that Illinois can 
display more of these badges than any 
other State, Massachusetts coming second 
and New York third. In London, in 
Berlin, in Paris, in Shanghai, in Hono- 
lulu, in fact, wherever there is a club 
belonging to the international G. F. W. 
C., this little pin stands for a great deal 
among women. 
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Itis of general interest to club women 
sinote that Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin is 


weg More active in club work, occupying “MODERN BATHROOMS" 
seiess a position than the presidency of sivacter Gio a 
ae e : : attractive interiors, with costs of 
“ie great Chicago W oman’'s Club. This each in detail, and contains infor- 


mation and hints about equipping 


"anization is one of the finest women’s the bathroom which makes it in- 

vis in the world, and the honor of ff PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS “qh (0200205 jis a0ou toiuid 

safits president is not much less than AND 
During your winter 


cannt beig at the head of the great ONE-PIECE LAVATORIES leisure plan your new 


.F.W.C., a position, which it will be bathroom to get an 


remembered, Mrs. Henrotin held for four are graceful, dainty and durable F anor early start in the 
ae . a as oe i and their freedom from cracks or “}}3]} Spring. Our expert 

'. Mrs. Henrotin’s opinion, it is high ; ; ae tis <—s . designers will help 
“me now for the General Federation to crevices insures perfect sanitation. you, without charge, 
awake to a sense Of its reSpomsibibities | beepers if you tell us the size 


of the room and the 
amount you wish to expend. 


wis possibilities. It is a splendidly 
organizud body of the brainiest women 
the country and should now become 
i entined with some special work. In 
lict it has in some sense committed it- 
«cf to the abolishment of child labor, 
srix the achievements of committees 
ch education have awakened a general - RSS 
imerest in free kindergartens, art schol- | J} 5 pn 
uships, public play-grounds, technical |} “299 ae a 
schools, manual training and outdoor im- 
ovements, with several other = things. 
Al these ideas have been taken up and Beauty’s Sake” showing 
med on in all parts of the country. eg 5 Standard’ Portable Shower. 
| The Milwaukee College Endowment | fj — ee | A i Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Association is the somewhat cumbersome a Sn : Dept. J, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
‘ame of the finest club in Wisconsin, and | Ji> ~~ —_ 
re which does a great deal for the cause 
‘{<ducation in that State. Just now it 
~ doing much for domestic science, hav- 
wf pledged itself to assist the State 
‘cieration in the work of endowing a 
“ur of domestic science in Milwaukee- 
iuwner College. The principal of this 
“ouular institution of learning, Miss Ellen 


Every piece bears our “Green 

and Gold” puarantee label and 
has the word “$vandard” or initials 
a ys M. Co cast rt relies On the 
extertor. Our kuarantee relieves 
you of risk. 
The fixtures in the bathroom 
shown here cost approx- 
imately $109.00, not includ- 
ing piping or labor. 


If you have no shower bath, 
write for our book ‘For 
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CRYSTAL 


oss 
Oe 


».1n, is an earnest clubwoman, occu- ; c iG AR 
:..ng the position of chairman of the :  - ne AELDER: 
ee eha : | ae HAVEMEYERS & ELD 
siccation committee for the G. F. W. C. a race st NERYOR 


Tue president of the Association is Mrs. 
“ames Sidney Peck, a woman known all 
wer the country as a worker in philan- 
“aropic and patriotic circles. 

Wisconsin clubwomen are interested 
i; amovement to preserve old landmarks 
ard are talking of having a “ landmarks 
wommnittee,” a new thing in club work. 
Mr. Reuben C. Thwait, of the State His- 
‘orical Society, has formulated the follow- 
ing suggestions for the work of such a 
rommittee : 

1. The location, description and_ pre- 


-emation of the Indian mounds. ‘“*“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR”? is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER oe in 

4 : ‘ bulk. It is packed at the refinery and opened in the household; —there is no intermediate 
< The location and history of first handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece alike—and every 
vuldings na community—trading posts, piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. Conve- 
‘UTtincatiane - , nos nient in form. perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 
Mincations, hrst dwellings, school cellence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a 
‘uses, Churches—obtaining photographs **Domino’”’ Mask, ‘** Domino” Stones, the name of “* Crystal Domino,”’ as well as the names 


‘enev ib] of the manufacturers. You will be pleased the moment you open a box. You will be better 
» ehever possiie. ‘ pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. It is sold by all first-class Grocers, 
+. The careful preservation of local | ff and‘is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 


“-cords. 

4. A study of the nomenclature of 
“Ans, streets and natural points of 
7 TOS 

in the States where the patriotic so- 
es are active the two might codper- 
tt, and clubs and D. A. R.’s work to- 
ccther for the preservation of historical 
tes, Itseems to be pretty clear that the 
vance of such work to be done in this 
‘untry will be done by women. The 


tutk of a landmarks committee would 
aturally be connected with the history Fillin blank on the page and mail to-day so that your name may be registered tn advance. 
ttevents which made a spot interesting, THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd.,7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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Do You Want a Delineator Calendar for 1904? 


Turn to page 139 of this number and read our special offer to subscribers to THe Driineator. Fac-similes 
of the designs for our 1904 calendar are reproduced in miniature, and each illustration exhibits an interesting 
and intelligent study of the subject. 
BABYHOOD brings you back to the period of infancy when fondled in the arms of your mother. CHILDHOOD 
pictures a reminiscence of the days when at childish games, notably Hfle-and-Seek, you loved to play. GIRLHOOD 
ttrays the collective qualities of the real maiden with her thoughts on books and study preparatory to her future life. 
MOTHERHOUD vividly represents the ever-watchful mother beside the crib of her sulering babe. This in itself 
is a real story without words. 
Artistically, it will be one of the prettiest calendars issued for 1904. The color printing used for the illustra- 
tions adds a delightful touch of reality that is lacking in black-and-white. Its artistic features and well-selected 
sentimental subjects will make it an invaluable addition to the cultured home. The calendars will be ready 
for distribution December 1, 1903. 


































IT FITS THE SPOT 
THAT HURTS 


BAILEY'’S 


Good Samaritan 


Hot Water 
Bottle 


Trade Va ‘k 
and Put. 


A *“Doll’s Bottle” 


given 
with every mall order. 





Soft as a pillow. Every 
inch of its surface relieves 
and soothes 
heating surface and com- 
forting power. For Ear- 
ache, Toothache or Neural- 
g ja steam by placing moist 
ch th in the hollow disk. 


Unequaled for the Sick 


A perfect foot- warmer when 
the ends are buttoned to- 
gether. Don't runany risk 
It will be wanted qui i 
some time. 


Largest in 


b-in. diam. (facesize), 31.00 
S-in. diam. (1 quart), 1.25 
10-in, diam,(2 quarts), 1.50 
11-in. diam.(3 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. 


Adil Peale 










Sent on receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, MILES & CO., Agts., Montreal. 





Beautiful 
and Good 


de- 
Antherea — 
the all-silk lining for 


This accurately 
scribes 


gowns. Good stores 
everywhere sell it at 
58 cents per yard, 
in all colors. Over 
one million yards 
sold this year with- 
out a dissatisfied 
wearer. Lasts longer 
than the gown it 
lines, 
**Antherea”’ is on the 


selvage of every yard. 
MAKERS: 


imran & Stewz 


466 Broome St., New York 
\ ca te RE eR 









ee FREED PROM DANGER BY 


orn es E TT 
HOE 


Bowed legs, weak ankles. 
sore, strained muscles anc 
tendons, menace every child 
that learns to walk without 
this scientifically-braced 
shoe. Soft whalebone anil 
perfect design give positive 

: safety. Baby learns more 
quickly and falls down much less often 
These shoes both prevent and relieve these 
troubles 

Take No Chances with imitations. Take 
No Chances with baby’s soft bones, anyway 
Get The Original from your dealer, or if 
he has none, send to us for booklet of full 
inforination 


i ).).LATTEMANN SHOE MEG. CO. 
475 West Broadway. New York 


Keep Your Skirts Clean 


AND YOUR HANDS FREE 


The Ideal Skirt Holder holds like 
the hand. Cannot tear the gown. 
Finished in dull black. Ask your 
dealer or send 25 cents to 


NEAT NOVELTY COMPANY 
217 E. Broad 8t., Hazleton, Pa. 


PATENTED 
aniS STAMD 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB LIFE 


and such study would be of value not 
only to clubs, but to individuals and to 





school children. This brings 
about the old question whether 
club life is a good thing for 
women as_ individuals, aside 
from what they actually accom- 
plish in the concrete. Science 
and machinery have made do- 
mestic life so much easier that 
the modern woman has a great 
deal of spare time in which to 
amuse herself. In the good 
old days of which our fathers 
boast, women wove and spun 
and churned and made soap, 
and their work showed substanr- 
tial results; but to-day modern 
machinery has made it impos- 
sible for women to continue do- 
ing these things, if they wanted 
to, and who shall dare say it is 
not for the better? As one club 
woman said recently : 

“ Prosperity has lifted me 
from the tub to the club. That 
the averave husband does not 
want his wife to toil any more 
than is necessary isa proof that 
civilization has advanced; that 
wives can afford to spend wash- 
day at the club instead of at 
the washboard is proof that 
prosperity is widespread. In- 
stead of washing their hus- 
band’s 
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shirts, thousands of women nowa- 
days spend Mondays reading papers, dis- 
cussing live topics or enjoying musical 


(Continucd ) 


hi 


The work of the: 
Woman’s © Municipal 
League of New York 
is proof, if any were 
needed, that the edu- 
cated woman can do 
greater work than tak- 
ing the place of the 
scrub woman at home. 
This League kept a 
series of meetings go- 
ing in New York City 
all Summer and Au- 
tumn, calling  atten- 
tion to the principles 
of good government. 
These have been held, 
not among themselves 
or in select parlors, 
but 
East and West sides, 
where they have ex- 
erted a wide influence. 
The president of this 
League is Miss Mar- 
garet Astor Chanler. 
and she is also chair- 
man of the campaign 
committee, so that she 
has had to be a very 
busy young woman.) 


The League has head-» 
quarters at 31 Union, 


Square. Among the 


bat *” 4 cio af a, 


eee 5 





THE BANNER OF THE PALMETTO CLUB. 


cic» American 


and 


active workers are Miss Grace Dodg 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 


Miss S: 


Mrs. E. R. Hewit 
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programmes, and this fact is regretted 4 
by nobody but a few old fogies.” 


in halls on the_ 
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Cut Flowers for Decora-. 
tive Use in the Home 






FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS 


SHOULD REACH THIs DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 


WHEN A 


hePLY RY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD RE ENCLOSED, 
ADDRESS CoMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARF OF THE DELINEATOR.] 


UT FLOWERS have ceased to be 
a juxury,and are now an accompan- 
iment of everyday life. They mark 
:] social occasions, and are sent with 
words of congratulation or of tender sym- 
patuy On the various momentous occa- 


form the landmarks along life’s 
‘Tr are sent to cheer the 
find their way even into the 
f the most wretched poor. 
‘Feally, no time nor occasion 
Wers are out of place. In the 
ley serve a two-fold purpose— 
rin } by their presence and refin- 

ir quiet influence. 
me have a greenhouse, a conserva- 
F bay window there may be flowers 
sar round. The smallest window 
mrden, well managed, will also afford 
‘tem. With the utmost limitation, even 
7 the city flat, there is room for ver- 
sa, balcony and window boxes 1n Sum- 
rer, and for pots and boxes of free- 
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AN ARTISTIC CENTRE-PIECE OF VIOLETS. 


bloomers and bulbs in Winter. Nowhere 
will plants grow more thriftily or bloom 
more profusely than on a sunny ledge in 
a kitchen window, the steam arising from 
the various domestic operations creating 
the necessary moisture in the atmosphere. 


es «se 


The ability to utilize bits of space for 
growing purposes is one that develops 
with a love of flowers. Flowers grown 
for cutting will bloom more plentifully if 
freely cut before they begin to tade. 
ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS.—-A few 
general rules, borne well in mind, assist 
greatly in this work, which becomes both 
a fascination and an art according to the 
interest and artistic tendency of the 
worker. One point is generally con- 
ceded: that flowers of one kind are more 
effective than several kinds in one com- 
bination, and that a single color in a vase 
or other receptacle is far more beautiful 
than mixed colors. If, however, mixed 
flowers are used, either from necessity or 
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FYOUARE JUDGED By YOUR TEETH) 
are 






“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA. 


Seekers after rest and recreation 
ina bracing climate, amid enchant- 
ing scenery surrounded by fruits 
and flowers, are going to California 
this winter in greater numbers than 
ever before. 


The way to go is by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


The trains of this system 
give a fine service, fast time, and 


new 


afford every convenience and luxury. 
Inquire of ticket agents regarding 
the new facilities. 

Four-Track Series No. 5, ‘America's Winter Re- 
sorts,’’ sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 


George H. Daniels, (General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York 





REMOVES TARTAR, 
O & OTHER STAINS 















ZEPTO makes teeth pearl white. Un 

clean teeth are disagreeable. Every mem- 

ber of the household should have a ZEPTo. 
25 Cents Postpaid 

DENTO MFG. CO., Dept. G, Market and Lake Sts., Chicago 


or at First-Class Drugyists. 


AVE THE CHILDRENS TEETH 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Etc., have been 
the standard of excellence for half a century. 
We mail, postpaid, Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Small Trees, Etc., and guaran- 
tee safe arrival and satisfaction, larger by ex- 
ress or freight. Direct deal insures you the 
best and saves youmoney. Try us. 

Your address on a postal will bring you our elegant 

168-page catalogue free. Correspondence solicited. 

50 vears, 44 greenhouses, 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 10, Painesville, Ohio 
D.andC. Roses 
are the best. Always on their own roots, Plants sent to any 
point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 60 
years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
Specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1904—the leading rose catalogue of America, 148 pages, 


Mailed free. Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS 
Thirty-nine special illustrated suggestions for even- 
ing parties, balls, germans, etc., something recent 
and entertaining. Price 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
7 to 17 WeetThirteenth Street, New York 















Across the 
Continent 


One may travel through Europe 
and explore the Far East, but 


the trip to California never fails 
to impress the tourist with a 
new sense of the grandeur, the 
immensity and the possibilities 
of this republic. California is 
quickly reached by the three 
through trains of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


| and Union Pacific Line 


Of these, The Overland Limited 
is the most famous. A hand- 
some book descriptive of Cali- 
fornia and the Overland service 
there mailed for postage. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


A Useful and Practi- 
cal Christmas Present 
for Husband, Brother 


or Sweetheart. 


The original and 
mechanically perfect 


Star 


Razors Complete, $2.00 


Safety 
ee Sets, $3.50 Ra Z0r 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade St., New York 


or all leading dealers in high-class 
cutlery. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


A Lambert Typewriter 
for Home and Business- 


a wireless machine—$25 
Standard in everything. 

Speedy, Simple, Efficient. 

Sample of Writing and Booklet free. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 
1274 Broadway, New York 






Ilave you seen one? Itis up to date. 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy t 


drawers. 
ible. 


F. A. STALLMAN 











ys, but light, smooth 
olds as much and costs 
no more than a good box tnink. 
Hand riveted, almost indestruct- 
Once tried, always recom- 
mended. Sent C. O. D. privilege 
examination. 2c stamp forcatalog. 


i is i a i rr rr nD 





49 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0. | 


' sweet peas 


_ should have nothing 


CUT FLOWERS FOR DECORATIVE USE iN THE HOME 
(Continued ) 


choice, in order to prove at all pleasing, 
they must be colors that will not © kill” 
one another. Scarlet and yellow com- 
bined are glaring: scarlet and purple, 
purple and yellow, yellow and pink, pink 
and purple, scarlet and crimson, or scar- 
let and blue, arranged together, are 
wholly at cross purposes, and the result 
is inartistic. 

Several shades of the same color com- 
bine beautifully, the darker for the base 
and the lighter for the “high-lights.” If 
various colors must be used together, 
plenty of white judiciously interspersed 
with a view to breaking the sharp color 
discord, and with a commingling of airy, 
tender green, will tone down the incongru- 
ity in a wonderful degree. Sweet peas 
and nasturtiums, in all their extravagant 
wealth of color, must prove exceptions 
to this general rule. Gathered at ran- 
dom and held loosely at a point about 
two inches from the ends of the stems, 
which should cross and recross cach other, 
swaying at will in uneven length of stems 
and with a generous addition of buds 
and two or three long sprays of their 
own foliage for relief, they arrange them- 
selves charmingly, dropped loosely into 
bowls or baskets of 
inconspicuous shape 
and color. Notwith- 
standing this floral 
license, nothing is 
more beautiful than 
in self 
colors, preferably 
creamy white or del- 
icate pink. 

As to the addition 


of green, nothing 
embellishes a flower 


like its own foliage : 
roses, certainly, 


more. Lily of the val- 
ley, hyacinths, tulips 
and other bulbous 
flowers need only 
their own pro- 
nounced foliage for 
harmonious _ effect, 
and this used spar- 
ingly, for nothing 
robs a flower more 
easily of its beauty 
than a preponder- 
ance of green. Chrys- 
anthemums, rud- 
beckia, golden glow, 
asters, corn-flower 
aster and all flowers 
of their habit appear 
ridiculous with any 
foliage except their 
own. Their long 
stems make them 
highly effective 
either in tall vases or massive bowls, and 
it is almost impossible to arrange them 
ungracefully unless too many are crowded 
into a small vessel. They should be cut 


several connected with a main branch. 


In cutting the aster, the whole plant 
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should be cut — flowers, foliage and buds 
—close to the ground, and one plant is 
enough for an ordinary vase. The delli- 
cate pinks are exquisite. Cut and ar- 
ranged after this fashion, they present a 
varied and undulating outline, and prove 
extremely graceful with branchlets loosely 
swaying. Carnations are deficient in 
foliage, ard two or three sprays of -4s- 
paragus Sprengeré combine with them | 
most arustically. 

COMBINATION OF VASE AND FLOWER.— 
The violet is a favorite of the day. Any 
one with a little sheltered, half-shaded 
bit of ground may grow violets. Fragrant 
and beautiful, the violet lends itself to 
most artistic arrangement. In shades of 
either heavenly hue or deep, dark blue, 
they rest most harmoniously in a_re- 
cepuicle of pale-amber or faintest sea- 


shell pink. No other color furnishes quite | 


so perfect a setting, and in pure, artistic 
color effect these olitrival cut glass. The 
foliage is not beautiful, and so a Jeat 
here, perhaps one or two there, is enough, 
and if a double handful of the modest 
beauties be taken by their heads, between 
the two hands, and drooped loosely, justy 
as they happen to fall, into a basket of} 





CORN-FLOWER ASTERS ARRANGED AS THEY GROW. 


e 


the delicate colors adopted, there wi:l re 
sult the effect seen in the first illustrz 
tion. No costly receptacle is shown. It 
charm lies in its form,'so wholly adapte 
to the arrangement of a flower, with weak 
shortstems, and to its soft shade, whic 
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cees not rob the contents of their choice 
color effect. 
Artistic combinations of flower and 
vise are much sought, and it is more im- 
portant that the receptacle be artistic in 
shape and color than of expensive cut 
or decoration. This is the advice of a 
very prominent florist: Vases should be 
chosen, as to shapé, with reference to the 
dowers they are to hold and with a view 


HARDY GLOXINIA FOR THE MANTEL. 


‘o harmony or artistic contrast in color. 
White, pale sea-green, very delicate rose, 
seashell pink and pale amber, all are 
“nective as indicated. Sea-green and 
pae amber are unsurpassed for holding 
wiliant or decided colors, such as crim- 
“0 roses or carnations, American Beauty 
“oses, rich dahlias or other classes, and 
-amations and asters in various shades of 
vink; sweet peas also. Mauve, purple and 
arcana flowers combine perfectly with 
‘ither, while yellow roses, daffodils, chrys- 
cathemams and all flowers of the same 
‘lor are superb in pale green or white. 
‘“yose long-stemmed flowers and clump 
‘tem loosely and in drooping style. 

ln this day of artistic achievement the 
“Si expensive wares are reproduced in 
-_-. close imitation that even the stickler 
lt “none but genuine ” often requires the 
aij uf the expert to detect the difrerence. 
hey conceits are found in the creamy 
\icek ware of American manufacture, 
. Florentine ware, the daintier ma- 
"ba, Dutch pottery and the inexpen- 
“ve bisque. A loose bunch of white 
‘csies intermingled with field grasses 
vitid look sadly out of plage in cut 
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glass, but wholly at home in a quaint 
little bisque bowl of rustic design. 

The beautiful blue corn-flower asters 
(Stokesia cyanea), arranged just as they 
grow, are strikingly effective in their 
cream-white jar as shown in the second 
illustration requiring only a congenial 
background for most artistic effect. A 
small table, in either a central or cor- 
ner position, suits this combination, and 
it is equally adapted 
to the true aster fam- 
ily, chrysanthemums, 
dahlias, golden-glow 
and miniature sunflow- 
ers. In choosing inex- 
pensive glassware, the 
lighter shapes and 
thinner ware, like the 
delicately | engraved 
vases, are in better 
taste than heavy imi- 
tations of cut glass. 

FLOWERS FOR SPE- 
CIAL POSITIONS, 
The style of flow- 
er and receptacle de- 
scribed above is adapt- 
ed for corner positions 
and for small tables in 
hall, parlor, dining- 
room or alcoves. A 
decoration for dining 
table should not ob- 
struct the view, and 
for this effect a low 
basket of violets upon 
a mat of maidenhair 
or other delicate fern 
leaves is beautiful. A 
Inirror plateau, quite 
inexpensive, makes a 
centre-piece doubly ef- 
fective and requires 
very few flowers—sim- 
ply its edge hidden by 
a border of fern inter- 
mingled with a very 
few lilies, Roman hya- 
cinths, narcissus or daffodils, a single 
spray thrown loose upon its surface and 
two or three beside it upon the cloth as 
‘* left-overs.” 

Mantels are no longer cleared of their 
ornaments for banking. A tall vase or 
two of graceful flowers, as shown in the 
illustration, is sufficient. The hardy glox- 
inia, in exquisite rose color, is the airy, 
graceful flower here portrayed. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MARGARET :—Plant Lyadumtrigynum in 
good garden loam, adding a little clay. Give 
ita sunny location and water it moderately. 
Shower often to prevent attack of red spider. 

GEORGINE :—Crinums require special care 
at this season. Grive no fertilizer during the 
Winter monthsand reduce thesupply of water. 
At the same time do not permit the roots and 
foliage to suffer from lack of moisture. ae 
should be placed where they will receive all 
the sunlight possible, so as to mature the free 
growth of the Summer previous, and to induce 
them to bloom freely the coming season, 

A SoOuUTHERNER:—Avoid  overwatering 
plants at this season. Those not in active 
growth require little moisture at the root, just 
enough to keep them from drying out, but 
more as growth increases. Moisture in the at- 
mosphere supplies it in the form most needed. 
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LICENSED MANUFACTURERS 


teen 





Imitations are cheap- 
priced but Genuine 
WELSBAGH mantles | 
costless because they — 
last. The Shield of Quality — 


is your protection. —.°, 
FIVE KINDS -15, 20,25, 30,35¢ 9” 















Shears, postpaid, 
Only $1. 
Cuts with unerring accuracy straight strips any width, 
bias folds, ruffles, piping, and all fancy figures. Any 
child can operate it. Greatest invention of the age. 
Only thoroughly practical improvement in shears in 
last century. Three styles—Straight, Bent, Button- 
Hole. Made for the right or left hand. 66,000 sold in 
90) adage agents sold 95 dozen in 5 days. NO SUCH 
SUCCESS EVER KNOWN. Genuine merit brought it. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Exclusive territory. Splendid com- 
mission. Ladfes and gentlemen of wood address given ex- 
ceedingtly 
profitable em- 
ployment in 
any locality. 
Atluatrated Cir 
eulars and sam- 
plea af work done 
acnt Pree. 


REED MFG. 
COMPANY 
Dept. B 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














Get it in the negative. 


Z There’s 
4 Big Money in 


gr, A Photography 


PUBLISH ERS pay liberally for good photographs 
of current events. A money maker for capable 

amateurs. i 

chances. 


Our Home Janet courses in Photography, Crayon, 


Pastel, Water Colors and Miniature Painting fit men 
and women for good paying positions. 





As a profession, photography offers rare 


Our hook, Profitable Professions,” is free, 
if you will state the course interested in. 


American School of Art and Photography 
Inevrporated Capital, $100,040, 
229 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Listen to Reason and Geta 


HARTSHORN 


The only shade roller that is 
sure to last, to run even and to 
hever spoil your shades. The 
genuine bears this signature, 



























A GUIDE IN 


I EVENING WEAR 


Patterns for them in the sizes quoted are 


D R E S S M A KI N G ! : obtainable from The Butterick Publishing 1 


| 
| 
' : So. «Limi it ts ly. 
This guide contains nearly 5,000 pictures | oes Taraied) ene ie erate ec tere 
| 
| 






THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.) { es es 
7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 3 Peirce. Be eal 
inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 


of present-day garments for every imagin- 
able need of men, women, children and 
infants, This Guide Costs : 


TEN CENTS 


It is for sale by every Butterick agent over 
the counter, or it can be secured by mail for 
20 cents. The name of this Guide is the 


Metropolitan 
p 7014—l.adies' Waist. 382 ta 40 inches bust; _7071—Ladies’ Waist. 32 to 42 ‘achee bist 6 
Catalogue |°""*": adapta 
it | ’ Re — - 


ASK FOR JT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
IT HAS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


be ae 










Late Winter Number Just Out 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
7 to 17 West 13th 8t., New York 





T WILL INTEREST the readers of Tux 
a ptr to aie that cke eae 
regularly each month more than 925,000 | : S — 

copies. It is the most used of all women's 7250-L.adies’ _§997—Ladies’ ae ‘ 
magazines, and costs only one dcllar for twelve Skirt. W to 32 inches waist; 7 sizes. % cents. Skirt. 20 to 80 inches waist; 6 sizes. 25 cents 
numbers. Every page of every number fur- ' 

nishes a goodly fund of practical help and en- 
tertalnment for the women in the home. 
There {s many an hour's helrful interest in 
the dainty fancy work departments and ab- 
sorbing fiction by the great writers. For the 
first authoritative news on al! fashion topics 


“Just get The Delineator’’ 


vt 
CONCERNING ADVERTISING 


Another interesting feature about THe 
DELINEATOR. and a vital one, is that in the 
advertising columns our readers will not find 
medical or curative advertisements. as we 
accept only high-class business to recommend 
to our readers. Neither will be found the ex- 
travaxantly worded advertisements by which 
women are so Often lured to financial loss by 
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7127—I-adies’ Skirt. 7216—Ladies' Skirt. 20 to % inches waist | 
7 Sizes. 25 cents. 6 sizes. 23 cents. 





irresponsible adver tisersappearing in somany a> ! 
magazines. All advertisements are inserted Ge ee) f 

in good faith and by responsible persons, and SS f 

you may answer them in the assurance that l Lh ron ay 

you will be dealt with honestly. a a ViL¥ 





THE BUTTERICK PUB. CO., LTD. 




















Giant Heater 


On any gas-jet or oil-lamp, will heat an 
ordinary room at almost no cost. 
Just the thing for chilly mornings a1 evenings, Most 

= powerful heater Known, Just 

the thing for Sick Room, 
Bath, Bel Reom or Den. 76 
deyreesin zero weather. The 
erdinary heat of a Lanp or 
was burner is increased 500 

r cent. by this wonderful 
Jown Draft. Increases the 
light same as reflector. 

Very ornamental, 


Bent Complete, $1.54 


Polished Brass 
Nickel Plated $2.00 

Get one. use it 10 days, if you are not more than satistied, 
return it, and) your muney will be refunded. Write for 
Booklet. Splendid chance for ayents. 


GIANT HEATER CO.,76 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 
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3 ‘o> 6778—Ladies’ Cos- 
7239—Ladies’ Cos- tume. 32% to 42 inches 
tume. 3% to 42 inches bust; 6 sizes. 2 cents. bust; 6sizes. 2 cents. | 








) Wonderful resist- 
ance to climatic 
Bax changes. Retain 
£.. their rigidity and 








trimness for years. Doubly galvanized steel wire. Re 
Catalog (F REE) shows styles 10c. to SOc. a ft. _ 7196 — Ladies’ Cosiume. 3 to 49 6897-—Ladies’ Shirred Costume. 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 23 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. | inches bust; 7 sizes. 25 cents. 3% tu 42ins. bust; 6 sizes. 25 Cents. 
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6842—Ladies’ Costume. 
oot 6sizen 2 cents. 


Ay 

a ; a 
ad Apes SS 
uit! aa Ld cotiy er NS 


ere ~ Ladies’ Costume. 


ies. BD cents. 


6388 — Misses’ Costume. 
Soli vears; Ssizes. 25 cents. 


7098—Misses’ Costume. Ages, 


3 to 42 inches 


82 to 42inches bust; 





6929 — Misses’ 


6939—Ladies’ Costume. 30to 412 inches bust: 


7 sizes. 25 cents. 


6328-—Tadies’ Costume. 30 to 42 inches bust ; 


Vsizes. 25 cents. 


Tucked Cos- 


tume. Ages, 14 to 17 years; 4 


sizes. 2) cents. 


fi nN 
Wy Hf ; Hi \ 


x ALL} | {Uae 


‘1 N vears: 5 sizes. 23 cents. 25 cents. 


7036— VWisses’ Costume. 
‘ee, Bcents. 


for January, 1904 


Ages, 1# to 17 years; 








7131— Misses’ Costume. 


sizes, 





7077—Misses’ Costume, 
Ages, 14 to 17 years; 4 sizes. 


25 cents. 











7219-——Misses’ Costume. 14 
to 17 years; 4 sizes. 25 cents. 





7288—Misses’ Costume 


Ages, 13 
25 cents. 
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to 17 years: 5 sizes 


Ages, 14 tol7 years; 4 


Prices Cut in 
Young People’s 
Patterns 


The PRICES of NEW BUTTER- 
ICK PATTERNS for Misses, Girls, 
Children, Boys and Infants have 
been reduced in the following 
respects: 


Misses’ Shirt Waists, Blouses, Skirts, 
Jacket Effects, from 20 ‘cents to 15 cents. 


Girls’ Coats from 20 cents to 15 cents. 


Girls’ Costumes and Dresses to 12 
years, from 20 cents to 15 cents. 


Girls’ Aprons, from 15 cents to 10 
cents. 


Boys’ Jackets and Blouses, from 20 


| cents to 15 cents. 


Little Boys’ Costumes and Dresses, 
from 20 cents to 15 cents. 


Little Boys’ Aprons, from 15 cents to 
10 cents. 


Infants’ Simple Styles of All Kinds, 
from 15 and 20 cents to 10 cents. 


Infants’ Cloaks and Robes, from 20 
cents to 15 cents. 


Infants’ Sets, from 30 cents to 25 cents. 


The Butterick Publishing Co., tta. 
7 to 17 West 13th St., New York 


Masquerade 
and Carnival 


Entertainments for 


Young and Old 





With costumes and 
other details fully il- 


'lustrated and described 


FANCY DRESS PARTIES 
SCHOOL or CHURCH ENTER- 
TAINMENTS or CARNIVALS 


Price 50 cents 


Postage prepaid, 


The Butterick Publishing Co., tta. 
7 to 17 West 13th St., New York 


SEND NO MON EY SMART MODES FOR STOUT LADIES 


Just mail to us at once your 
name anc address distinctly 
written, also name of your 
nearest express Office, and we 
will send free to examine, this 
Stylish Ladies’ Neck Scarf, 
ade of fine quality—imitation 
French Black Lynx 

The scarf has six (6) large, full 
tails, twelve (12) ins. long, meas- 
ures jd ins. (including the aus); 
is six (6) ins. wide in backand | 
fastens with polished anti- /) 
rust steel neck chain. 

Remember you run no | | 
risk whatever. We send 
the scarf to your nearest | // 
expres office all: charges j 

epaid by us. | 

ou can examine it, 

iton,andifyoudon't | / 
thnk it the greatest bar- 
gain in furs you ever ¢ /. 
saw, refuse itand the 
agent will return it 
to us without a cent f 
of expense to you. 

- If you like it, pay 
the agent only $1. 95—not F 
one cent more—and you 
will have one of the greatest \h} 
bargainswe haveever offered. 


The DU BARRY SCARF oS 


We are selling these acarfs at this price in order 
pe en ce ar vey and complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of Trimined Hats, Millinery, Furs, Shoes, 
Corsets, and ladies’ wearing apparel, sent free upon 
application, 


the money ff you are not satisned with your purchase. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 


292-302 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Simp licity ; "Skirt Closer 


P Np! in the Y 



























. Canada and Europe 


DON'T BE SEEN AS 


The best arti oy 
YOU Saar OTirwes 1e best article ever 


made to keep the skirt 
closed. Appealstoevery 
woman who sees it—light 
as a feather—no direction 
necessary—easy to sew 
in—no small pieces 
to handle—all in one 
piece—cannot gap— 
cannot pucker. Ab- 
solute security—will 
stay closed. 

If not at 
your dealers 
send us l5cents 
and dealer’s 
name— 


SIMPLICITY 
SKIRT 
CLOSER CO. 
» 467 Broad- 


way, New 
; York 


P Tei 
Wanted 


' LADIES 


lan take the pace. of silk loops, and make a flat f 
mH seam. The Triangle ends keep the stitches firm 
ane the Fye from. slipping or Peer 
uming over. DLAL_ for lane eve 
PLACKETS. 


i 1s in THE TRIANGLE 


B doz. Pes 5c.; with Spring 
Hooks Black or white. See 
Shoes Wo. . 1,2, 83and4. Forsale ~" * — 
at all stores, or by mail. Beware of imitations. 
and see that our trade mark, ‘It's in the Tri- 
angle,’’ is on every package. 


PEET BROS8., Dept. H, et eae 


Invisible Eyes 


fashionable skirt. 


Light and Cool 
25 cts. in Leading Stores 


Send for Catalogue of full 
dine of Bustles and Forms. 





1119 Noble 8t., Philadelphia 

























$495 


If there is no express office convenient to you, we will send the 
scarf by mail, postage paid for $1.95, and will cheerfully refund 


PEET’S Patent fj 


is a desirable adjunct to the 


Or we will send direct by mail. 


The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co. 


| 


| 
! 





O be gowned becomingly is most im- 
T° portant to success in dress, and 

this is more than ever true of the 
woman who is inclined to stoutness, for 
every garment she wears must be indi- 
vidually appropriate. The soft, billowy 
fulness that adds grace and beauty to the 
slender hgure must give place to long 
and even severe ines: and there must 
be something about even the plainest of 
vowns to distinguish it. Judgment in the 
selection of materials is likewise of im- 
portance, and the woman who is wise 
will choose rich textures and plain, solid 
colors rather than the novelty goods. 
Handsome cloth, preferably in dark col- 
ors or in black, is the material par e.- 
cellence for the street gown, which may 
be made in two or three piece style, the 





COSTUME 6450, 


latter having the bodice to match the 
skirt and coat, though a waist of con- 
trasting materials is good style. Camel’s- 
hair and zibeline in plain effects will de- 
velop stylish and appropriate gowns, while 
the thin mesh materials, such as voile, 
veiling and étamine, are used with equally 
good results for the stout and slender 
woman. Any trimming applied to pro- 
duce long lines will prove becoming, for 
it is in the lines that success chiefly 
lies. Tucks and plaits may be used judi. 
ciously, though frills and flounces should 
be avoided. Many of the new silks 
and satins, in plain and small figured 
effects, are used for church or visiting 
gowns. Velvet, too, is highly approved 
for the dressy gown and in black with 
a touch of white lace is very handsome. 
160 


The shirt-waist and the shirt-waist cos- 


tume, which are indispensable to the 


> »2 





cs -+ te e-e 





SHIRT-WaIstT 7169; SKIRT 7141. 


well-appointed wardrobe, are adapted 
the stout figure and are thoroughly b< 








COSTUME 7157. 


coming when the correct materials a 
selected. Striped silks, especially the 
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2 black and white or dark blue, or 
own and white, suggest attractive shirt- 
sist dresses for stout wearers, and they 
-tord a pleasing change from the plain 
ects. 

The success of the gown for generously 
sroportioned figures is largely due to the 
style of corset worn. This should be in 
straight front effect and fitted to the fig- 
cre. The petticoat, too, should be care- 
ruly designed and should be fitted with 
amost the same care as the dress skirt. 
There should be absolutely no fulness 
about the hips, while there is a flare at 
the bottom. 

The stout woman must shun the ex- 
trenely loose coats that are so fashion- 
elie for slender figures, and she will 
nixely choose a semi-fitted mode for 
unasv wear, while a tight fitting coat, 
~ertecdy tailored and made of rich, plain 
ratenal, is smart for the street costume. 





SuiRT-WatsT 7183; SKIRT 7172. 


itis better to have the coat and skirt of 
1+ street costume to match, though con- 
trasting effects, where harmony is pre- 
served, are worn by stout women. Rich 
-atinfaced cloth is especially desirable 
‘or tailored costumes for stout women, 
:i¢ strappings and machine-stitching 
z:cvide a smart and suitable finish. 

The following illustrations and sugges- 
“ons will undoubtedly prove helpful to 
‘se planning or making changes in their 
» arcrobe, 

'450--This two-piece costume 1S es- 
:<"ally adaptable to woollens of medium 
seght The jacket is characterized by 
“tks and the sectional peplum and is in 
ivude-breasted style. The seven-gored 
“ate skirt is tucked to correspond with 
‘t+ jacket: an inverted box-plait is ar- 
rized at the back. Machine-stitching 
124 bone buttons provide the only orna- 
“entation. The pattern costs 25 cents. 


ior January, 1904 











Silkar. 


This 





wIchardson’s 


PILLOW 
Top and Back 


ready cto 


GIVER 
With purchase of 
Richardson's Silks 


We will send free and post- 
paid this handsome Pillow 
Top, tinted in colors, in- 
cluding Back, size 22x 22 inches, if you will send us 24c. to pay the cost of six skeins of silk. 
The regular price of Richardson's Embroidery Silks is 4c. per skein, and we are making you 
this exceptional offer because we guarantee Richardson's Silks to be the best and want youto § 
know that they are the best. ‘ 

We will also include, free, a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. 

In this Lesson every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for anyone to follow 
instructions. 


Your Choice of Three Designs—Pansy, Poppy, Double Rose’ | 


Send twelve 2c. sans, stating Design desired, and get six skeins of Richardson Grand Prize Grecian Silk 
and a free tinted Pillow Top and Back, also Diagram Lesson. ‘Time to think of Christmas. Do it now. | 
Address envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 450, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ilinois @ 


~~ 
_ 
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Gibson Pyrography / 


fo 
. 
— 


By contract with Ze, we have the # : : 
exclusive right to reproduce Gibson de- [9 &* “Ws 
signs for pyrography. Charles Dana 

Gibson is the most famous living pen- 

and-ink artist, and his drawings are [® 







admirably adapted to Pyrographic ‘<< = Ve" 
reproduction. > —— 
Outfit No. 95 2 > 
value $2.50 is tem- Se 
porarily offered for a .— A, 
This is a high-grade instrument, splen- : by 


didly made of the best materials, and 
includes fine Platinum Point, Cork V7 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double- 
Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped 
Practice Wood and full instructions, all 
contained in neat Leatherette Box. For 
sale by your dealer, or sent by us C. O. D. 
for examination. Write for our big 
64-page catalogue with colored inserts, 
No. D 52, FREE. Illustrates hundreds 
of Gibson and other artistic designs on 
wood, ready for burning, to- 
gether with all kinds of Pyrog- 
raphy outfits at lowest prices. 
This trade-mark on everything 
we make. It means 


quality. CallforT&C 
HICAGO’ Pyrographic Goods. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
162-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Largest Makers of Pyrography 
Goods tn the World. 
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HEN-LIKE 


HAIR GOODS 










ee Seo 


HEAT —e 


Resiect Piteing > pomuadaies: uniformly diffused; quick-to-act wafer regu- 

WIGS Wavy Switches, | lator; cold-excluding walls; convenient trays; ff | ; 
for Ladies and $3.00 up. eurelk-safety lamp; copper tank; every con- 

Gentlemen. Complexion Beautifiers. | dition a duplicate of nature’s way make the 


dlustrated Catalogue Free 


Ee. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 
70 State Street, Chicago. 


Sure Match Incubator a more certain hatcher than your 
favorite old hen. Photos in free catalogue B-25 tell the truth. 
: Sure Hatch Ineubator Co., Clny Center, Neb., or Indianapolis, Ind. 





I keep old friends and add new ones every day. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
to holdit. This means much tocleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet “Tooth Truths,” 








Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c, By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFQ. CO., 88 Pine St., Florence, Nase. 
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GROSSMAN’S Fashion Catalogue mntzairee 


Write for it to-day. Contains all the Newest Effects in 


Furs, Jackets, Skirts, Suits, Waists, Capes 
- and Petticoats 


W FUR 598 


Y SCARF 
> As illustration of Sable 


No, 8927D 
Fox (very dark brown) 
trimmed with two fox 
brushes and four claws. 

















=* 























») 
. 
























iN No. S928D. Same 
= as $927 D, of gray 

. m fox, . . . Bo.98 
No. S9B80D. Same 


as 8927 D, of Isa- 


4 
‘Pom, bella Fox, (light 
e brown) . . $5.98 


SP Walking 
» Skirt 128 


No. 8426D. Ladies’ 
walking skirt of Meriden 
cloth in black, blue or 
medium gray, strap 
trimmed, finished with 
satin piping and cloth 
covered buttons, rows of 
stitching at foot. 


The NEW “ Honey- 
moon" Coat 
No. 8059 D. Made 
in thelatestdesign, 
, with loose umbrella 

back of fine Kersey cloth in 
black, castor or tan, has cape, 
eo 6 strap trimmed and silk piped, finished 
withrows of stitching, elght large pearl buttons, gis 
2pockets’ lined to waist with satin. 44 inches long, — 
Send $1.00 and any of these styles will be forwarded to 
you by Express, C. O. D.; privilege of examination for balance. 


FWARD B.GROSSMIN;( 





170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO 1.~ 


THE GREAT MAIL. ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 
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(Best Silk Lining at the Price) ! 
Also a free trip to London and Paris. Also a free 
trip to Bermuda. Also 100 prizes of $10 each. 
Handsome Book Explains the 

Simple Conditions. Mailed Free 


Duncan & Stenz, 466 Broome St., New York 


i 
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Made of steel and nicely nickeled 
—weight % pound, making it firm 
upon the floor. Lasts a lifetime. 

A few reasons why every dressmaker 
anc ladies’ tailor should use the Eureka 
Skirt Marker. Because the measurement 
is from the floor, which is the only correct 
way to adjust the bottom of a skirt. It 
overcomes every de- 
fect in form and fig- 
ure. 

The greatest time 
and labor saver in the 
market. An adjusta- 
ble device for measuring and marking 
skirts, ‘‘short or long,'’ evenly around 
the bottom in 3 minutes, using common 
crayon chalk. Thi slightest touch will 
mark any light material — white flannel, 
serge, brilliantine, etc. Every home 
should have one. Send £1.00 and we 
will forward one by mail, prepaid. 

EUREKA SKIRT MARKER CO. 
801 E. Falion St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TRUST YOU 10 Days $4. 50 








Ty FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL 
aA; | HAIR SWITCH at only 
Sj mag? Send only o lock of your halrand we will mall a 24y 
tans oz. 22-Inch fine human hair switch to mateh. If of 
extraordinary ralue, remit $1.50 fp 10 days or seeure 
3 orders and get your switch FREF. Extra shadeaa 
little more. Send for estimate. Inclose 5c. postage. 


Mrs. Ayer’s Hatr Emporium 
148 Quiney St., Chleago 


WE WILL 











SMART MODES FOR STOUT LADIES 
( Continued ) 


7169, 7141—This attractive toilette 
combines a shirt-waist and skirt. Tucks 
in box-plaited effect modify the waist, 
which has a fanciful yoke and stock, and 
introduces all-over lace. The skirt is of 
five-gored shaping, its salient feature 
being a fanciful facing at the bottom. 
The back fulness is arranged in an in- 
verted box-plait. The patterns—waist 





WalisT 6683; SKIRT 7208. 


7169 and skirt 7141—cost 20 cents each. 


7157—This attractive shirt-waist cos-’ 


tume, when made of a soft woollen or silk 
material, will be in excellent taste for a 
woman who has grown stout. The shirt- 
waist is tucked in box-plaited effect, and 
its distinctive feature is a stole yoke hav- 
ing epaulettes. A front-gore extended in 
a fancy yoke is an item of interest in the 
seven-gored skirt, which is tucked in box- 


plaited effect to correspond with the. 


waist. Braid or appliqué lace would pro- 
vide a pretty trimming for this simple 
gown. The pattern costs 25 cents. 
7183, 7172—Another shirt-waist suit 
is here shown. Box-plaits are arranged 
in the full fronts, which round away to 
reveal the removable chemisette topped 
by a standing collar, and followed by a 
strap extending about the back. Round- 
ing straps terminating at yoke depth at 
the front and back are applied over the 
plaits. Deep cuffs in fanciful upper out- 
line complete the full sleeves. A pretty 
effect is produced in the seven-gored 
flare skirt by the application of straps. 
Stitching and buttons contribute to the 
elaboration. The waist pattern, 7183, and 
that for the skirt, 7172, cost 20 cents each. 
6683, 7208—This pretty toilette will 
lend grace to the woman who is inclined 
162 


to embonpoint. Two under-arm gores 
adjust the bodice, the fronts of which are 
tucked to yoke depth, and separate to 
disclose the vest with ornamental sec- ' 
tions of contrast ing goods. The sleeves 
are unique, in that below’the elbow they | 
are shaped in mandolin fashion, and in 
band effect at the wrist. The price of the 
waist pattern, 6683, is 20 cents, as is also # 
that of the skirt, 7208. An extension on 
the lower part of each side and _ back 
gore forming a fan plaiting characterizes 
the skirt. A strap heads each group ot } 
plaits. | 
7097—There is an extremely smart air . 
in this street costume consisting of a coat 
in short three-quarter length and a seven- 
gored skirt. The costume is strictly’ 
tailored in’effect and is fashioned from 
heavy cloth. Close adjustment is given 
the coat, and the closing is arranged in a 
fly. Lapels are turned back on the fronts 
above the closing, and the neck is com- 
pleted with a rolling collar. The price 
of the pattern is 25 cents. 
6151, 7258—This simple toilette is 
particularly becoming to stout women. : 
A yoke terminating in a vest marks the: 
bodice, the fronts of which separate to 


reveal the vest. Tucks enter into the 


-” 





COSTUME 7097. 


decorative scheme. The skirt is ¢ 
seven-gored shaping with a adaates 
circular flounce and the fulness at th 
back is arranged in an inverted box-plai 
The waist pattern, 6151, and the ski 
pattern, 7258, cost 20 cents -each. 

6401, 7055—A rather elaborate dec: 
ration is suggested in this attractix 
toilette. A circular bertha consisting ¢ 
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pre welapping sections distinguishes 
we Ladice. The sleeve bands are simi- 
yy amanged. The fronts separate to 





Watst 6151; SKIRT 7258. 


reveal the vest which is extended to form 
2 sche. The price of the waist pattern, 
o4 1, is 20 cents, the skirt pattern, 7055, 





Waist 6401: SKIRT 7055. 


costing the same. A graduated, circular 
Seounce is the point of interest In the 
z'cirt, which is a five-gored flare mode. 


for january, 1904 


METHODS OF MEASURING FOR PATTERNS 


SBAM ALLOWANCES—The Allowance for Seams in Butterick Patterns Is generally % Inch, though In 
some Instances only 44 inch Is allowed, when it is so specified In the label. 

LETS—By the word ‘‘ Outlet "’ is meant ‘* material allowed additional to the 84 inch Seam Allowance.” 

Outlets are allowed only on Edges where possibly additional or less material may be required in fittIng, In 

Patterns for Body-garments Outlets are usually along Shoulder Edges. Under-Arm Edges. Back Edges of 


Steeve Portions, and corresponding Edges of other Portions. 


A Border Line of Large Perforations follows 


each Edge where an Outlet is allowed, and the Basting should be made along this line. 


There sometimes being a disproportion 
between the bust, waist and hip dimen- 
sions, and more importantly and particu- 
larly between the waist and hip, it is 
thought proper, where the pattern of a 
lady’s skirt or any similar garment is de- 
sired, and where the hips are large in 
proportion to the waist, to advise the 
taking and supplying of the hip measure, 
measuring around the hips about five 
inches below the waist. The scale here- 


PROPORTIONATE 
BUST, WAIST AND 
HI’ MEASURES. 





BUST WAIST HIP 
We Are. 37 
shee ane Joes 30 
Bt 2.24. 02.. 4] 





with of bust, waist and hip measures 
shows what the regular proportions are. 
When nearly these proportions appear in 
the figure, of course only the waist meas- 
ure is necessary for skirt purposes. In 
such a case, measure over the dress, at 
the waist. 

In the same 
way, for a pat- 
tern of a lady’s 
waist or other 
garment requir- 
ing a bust meas- 
ure to be taken, 
measure around 
the body over the 
dress, close under 
the arms. It is im- 





portant that the 
measure should 
not be taken at 
the break of the 
bust, but close 
under the arms, 
the tape being 
drawn above 
the full part as 
shown in the il- 
lustration. 

For a sleeve, 
measure around the upper arm, one inch 
below the lower part of the armpit. 





BUST MEASURES, AGES AND ARM MEASURES. 


Bust Measure. 28 .25....27...90..88 & 34. .96...40_.44 Ins. 
Years ......... 5....8...)1_..14....17 
Arm Measure. 7....8....- 9...10.... 11....12...13..14 Ing. 


PATTERNS CUT IN SIZES “SMALL,” “MEDIUM” 
AND “LARGE,” CORRESPOND TO 


Bust Measure... ..30to M....S to 38.....89 to 42 Inches 
Waist Measure, about 22 ..about 26...about 30 toches 


PROPORTIONATE AGES AND MEASURES OF 
MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN. 


AGE BUST WAIST 


tee 
one srs 6 7B--6 
Teicwese Bicace 36 
ae eo suals 8 





In ordering patterns for a miss or girl 
it is usual to order by the age; but when 


| She is extra large or small for her age, 


order by bust or 
waist measure, 
but give the age 
also, taking the 





measures. the 
same as for 
ladies. 


HEAD MEASURE 


For the pattern 
OR HAT SIZE. 


of a doll, or for 
patterns for gar- 
ments for a doll, take the length of the 
doll from the top of the head to the sole 
of the foot, measuring parallel with the 
doll and not along the contour. 





AGES AND MEASURES FOR BOYS. 


AGE BREAST WAIST AGE BREAST WAISt 
eee Di osccccass Quy | 10......-.-- Woiencces 26 
Be da eoe OD oests. 2 Meese 98 Tr 2634 
ate ake Pees 1200222 Qa 
Behe 17 23 186225 cls. BWocnccacs 28 
6s Oe ed eiee Wig | 141.0120... Gyn 28 
De ee Vig ITI! 24 1Bvceccases. Gece 
oid Bic reeeeee MG | 16..0.20222288.. 222222290 
Dts teas >: eae 25 





For the pattern of a boy’s trousers, 
measure around the body, over the 
trousers, at the waist. 

For the pattern of a boy’s coat or vest, 
measure around the body, under the 
jacket, close under the arms. In order- 
ing, give the age also. 

For the pattern of a boy’s 
overcoat, measure around 
the breast, over the coat 
that is usually worn. In or- 
dering, give the age also. 
Breast measures for over- 
coats should be two inches 
larger than breast meas- 
ures for other coats. 





oe In taking Measures, always draw the Tape closely—but not too tight. 
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CASH OFFERS 


Tiffany Diamond in Solid Gold, 
Hand Made Mounting. A Beau- 
tiful White Diamond of the Pur- 
est Water, Flawless and Per- 


fectly Cut. Sold every- 
where for much more. -$ 
Our price 

*ourteen Diamonds, Opal Centre, 
in Gold, Hand Made Setting. 


One of the most beautiful rings in 
our entire offering. Finest Dia- 


monds and genuine Hungarian 
Opal.E xquisiteinC olor- 
ingand Pe rfectin Shape, 
Our very special price 


: 418 


Eight Diamonds, Emerald Centre, 
Solid Gold, Hand Made Mount- 


ing. A thoroughly Ar- 
tistic and eae beautiful $ 
ring. Splend id value. 


Any one of these sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of price, or 
C¢,O.D. for inspection. We 
Guarantee Safe Delivery. Be- 
ing the largest importers of 
Diamonds in the world, we sell 
only the finest stones at im- 
sorters’ prices. Write for our 
Free Canleg 12F and Blue 

@ Book. You'll find that we 
can save you half on your Christmas shopping. 


J. M. LYON & CO., ° 97.62 Basse" **- 


NEW YORK 







LET US SEND YOU A 


1 FRE is AINE EE 


ead 


DE Dh - 
os, 


ie Cream 


with our handsome booklet, 
illustrating and describing 
Face Massage. 


4 
A TOILET LUXURY a 


cleanses and clears the'skin % 
and improves the complex- 

ion without making it shine. cox 
Far better than face powder. 

Contains neither grease nor glycer- 
ine and nothing that harms the 
most delicate skin. Unequaled 
for chapped and rough skin. 

For sale by druggists and all 
dealers in toilet articles. Price 
50 cents or $1.00 a jar. 

Postpaid on receipt of price. 

-. Send for Free Booklet. 
POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 92 Prospect St., Cleveland. Ohio 


TRU RU AUR URA GUAGE AGAG 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen shell Hair Pins and 
our 1904 illustrated catalog. 


Human Hair 


Fadeless switches, $1 and up, ac- 
cording to size, sent on approval. 


TheTransformation 
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adapted for covering gray and 
streaked hair, $8. Send sample 
of hair with order. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO. Dept.D, 162 State St., Chicago 


BE A NURSE "3" 


BY MAIL 


Steady employment, ata larye salary, always awaits the thorough] 
competent nuvse. We tea bh you the most advanced ideas by mar m 
ern methods, Our graduates holding yood positions: students 
earnings good salaries. Write for free booklet, describing five 
different courses, including special course for mothers. 


Chicago Corres, Sehool of Nursing, 516, 46 Van Buren St., Chicago 


420 Q ilt SOFA AND PIN 

ULIT cusiioNn DESIGNS 
Thany new, quaint, queer and curious: Includes 
lesson oon) Battentury lice making and colored 
embroidery, with all stitches illustrated: also 100 
eae crazy stitches, rewular price, 25 cents: to in- 
trodice will mall all the above for 10 cents 
LADIES’ AKT Cu., K 18, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NOVEL USES FOR HANDKERCHIEFS 


ANDKERCHIEFS have entered 
into a new realm of usefulness, 
being used to make and to adorn 
wearing apparel of many kinas. 
Attractive kimono dressing sacks are 
composed entirely of handkerchiefs, the 
cheapest of which are of cotton with 
borders stamped near the edges. Linen 
handkerchiefs are shown in great variety, 
and among them are those of solid color 


| of pale blue, rose pink, lavender and 


écru. Self-toned lines of various widths 
bar the surface of some examples, and 
sometimes hair-lines of black form squares 
throughout the whole. Beautiful squares of 
silk are procurable finished with either 
selvedge or hem, while others are woven in 
a piece, arranged so that each pattern is 
a distinct square. Tartan plaids are par- 
ticularly desirable for kimonos. A nov- 


KIMONO 7243. 


elty is to use handkerchiefs of very dark 
plain colors, even black being suitable, 
while around the edge and just inside the 
hem may be placed a decoration of hand 
embroidery in brilliant Oriental colors 
and as elaborate as the maker may 
choose, or a band of irregularly strewn 
French knots or of cross stitches in some 
contrasting color or harmonious tint may 
form the decoration. 
164 


Pattern 7243, price 15 cents, provides a 
suitable pattern for a kimono dressing 
sack. Two modes of construction are pro- 
vided. The first illustration shows a sack 
made of four handkerchiefs or squares. 
The edges of the hems are overhanded 
together, and from the directions on the 
label it will be seen that there isa seam 
down each arm, beginning at the shoulder 
and another seam down the back. The 
second figureshows a sack composed of six 
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KIMONO 7243. 


handkerchiefs or squares. The 
mode of joining is a little dif 
ferent, as the seams come one 
in the centre back and one 
on each side of the shoulder; 
and at the fronts the upper ends 
are permitted to extend one ant 
three-quarter inches, these three 
cornered points forming revers | 

In pattern 7354, pricelO cents . 
are provided two coilars witl 
cuffs to correspond. The collar: 
are made by cutting the piece. 
straight on the handkerchief, arrangin; 
the edges to form the finish at the bac: 
and also to fashion the turn-overs. Tab 
are attached, being formed by using th 
remaining half of the handkerchief folde. 
in an inverted box-plait in one instanc 
and in the other by using two corner 
cut in tab-shape and hemmed hand o 
the sides. 

Cuffs to match the first collar fit th 
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seenes with the scolloped edges overlap- 
pon the Outer sides of the sleeves. 
aching cuffs for the double-tabbed col- 
brhave upward-turning points, and edges 
wlap on the inside. 

2 The wee tots may also be provided 
J” 4 wih articles made from handkerchiefs 
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COLLAR AND CUFF 7354. 


ior their especial use, and dainty indeed 
are the caps pictured, each one made 
of a fine linen handkerchief with a scol- 
luped edge. The handkerchief is folded 
ina box-plait at the back of the neck, and 
the fulness that falls at the front -is 
folded in deep plaits which meet in 
the centre, with the edges turned back. 
Ribbon five inches wide, of white, pale 
Bink or blue is tied in bows and is also 
used to form the tie-strings. 
With a little ingenuity almost any pat- 
‘sn for underwear may be transformed 
if, to one that may suitably be composed 





CoLLaR AND CUFF 7354. 


of ot decorated with handkerchiefs. Lace 
\Rserion or beading forms an important 
item. for it is with these that the handker- 
chiefsare generally heldin place. Various- 
sizedhandkerchiefs are employed, and be- 
- fore thy are selected it is well to choose 
.. the paternof the garment and then procure 
handkerchiefs as nearly the proper size as 
possible, Another item worthy of note is 
that th width of the insertion will help 
consideably in arranging the size, as the 
wider the insertion the larger the garment 
mav be fashioned. 
Flowces are easily managed, as both 
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"5 Any of these 
oA beautiful, genuine e | 
Diamonds and fine Pearls, = 
in solid gold, hand-made mountings job 
will be sent direct from our factory on \¥ a” | 
receipt of price, or C. O. D., subject to inspec- \ JN 
tion. Order by number. We send goods pre- . ‘ 9 
; ‘ , : i: 3 
paid and guarantee safe delivery. Your money 
back without a question if you are not wholly pleased. Our Diamonds are of superior quality and 
we sell only fine, high-grade goods and list everything at wholesale prices. 
} Our beautifully-illustrated Catalogue shows thousands of photographs of the newest and finest 
’ goods, IT’S FREE—send for it to-day and save one-half on your Christmas shopping. We 
are the largest concern in the business and one of the oldest. Est 1840 We refer 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Capital two million dollars. 
S. T. ALTEMUS & CO., 51-A Stewart Building, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
4 Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sterling Silver, Cut Glass, Novelties, Etc., Etc. 
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Paradise 


The word California was first used 
by a Spanish writer more than four 
hundred years ago to describe an imag- 
inary land which, he claimed, was “Just 
this side of Paradise.” 

Little did he know how nearly right 
he was, for of all the spots the sun’s 
rays shine upon, California most nearly 
approaches one’s idea of an earthly Par- 
adise. 

And it isn’t far away—you can make 
the round trip from Chicago in a week. 
But you'll stay longer. 





Before you buy your ticket give me an opportunity of laying 
ore you the advantages which the Rock Island System 
offers. I think I can satisfy you that it is the line to take. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, III. 








Shorthand by Mail sinrte.“ievuie. tapia FERIA, | $3 QO SILK ELASTIC STOCKI 
Highest awards and endorsements; used and taught all over the e Write for Pamphlet J. 





world. Text-book on approval; FREE lesson and pamphlets. Write 
H. M. PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detrait, Mich. 
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Trusses, Abdominal Supporters, 


FLAVELL'S, 1005 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Double strength; 
twice the wear—in 


“Y¥KM 


four=-thread hosiery 


25 Cents pair— 


because knit of yarn spun of four 
threads of finest combed Egyptian 
lisle, making itas much better than 
one or two-thread sorts as four 
cents are better than two. 


Misses' and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium or 
heavy; sizes,6to 10. Black only 

Men's Half Hose, two weights 


—medium and heavy. Black, 
tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist 
and Cadet blue; sizes, 9 to 1144 


If your dealer won't supply 
pou, we will. 


Sample pair, 25c.; 
6 pairs (one or as- 
sorted colors), 
$1.50, delivered. 


Write for booklet, “THE 
REASONS WHY" economical 
buyers prefer “ YKM " hoslery. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS 
Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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STYLISH; 
SAVE 
MONEY 


, No. 16—Design 
Only by Mme. Poyanne 
of Paris. Made 

$ 95 over buckram 
frame. Draped full 

—_ with imported stit- 
= black ae 

. ends falling over the 

for this VT , hair. Undcer-facing and 

- / stitched crown of black 

Elegant Black a ‘ imported mohair felt. Two 
Velvet Hat i large, eee ace 
. ostrich plumes on left 

Delivered Free — » Side, Strap of stitched 
of Charge. x black mohair felt, 


caught with two rich jet 
black cabochons, entwines plumes and extends to black velvet ban- 
deau, ending in loops. Only $1.95. Delivered safely, packed in 
metal bound box. Express charges paid by us. You run no 
risk whatever; we send the hat to your nearest express office; 
examine it, try it on, and if it is not the best bargain you ever saw, 
return at our expense. If you like it, pay the express agent only 
$1.95, not one cent more, and keep the hat. AU! we ask in return for 
this great bargain is, that you recommend us to your friends. Write for FREE 
Oatalog of Millinery, Corsets, Shoes, Gloves, Furs and Ladies’ Wearing Apparel. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY COMPANY 
298-300 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


FROM THE LOOM 
TO THE WEARER 


Stylish, up-to-date, made toa 
order skirts, direct from our 
factory to you. Send us 
your mame and address for 
handsome catalogue of our 


Fashionable 
Tailor-Made Skirts 


Contains samples of material, prices 
and instructions for taking your meas- 
ure. It tells how you can easily earn 
one of these beautiful skirts. Posts 
you on Advance Styles, too. Every 
skirt fresh from the loom. 


Money refunded If not satisfied. Write 
now for catalogue and earn o skirt. 


HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS 
Dept. 10, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Catalogues of 

Thousands of PLAYS FREE 
Largest assortment in the World. ALL KINDS OF 

BOOKS FOR HOME AMUSEMENTS. Charades, 

Reciters, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s 

Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tableaux Vivants. Address 

SAM’L FRENCH, 26 West 22d Street, New York 















NOVEL USES FOR HANDKERCHIEF 


(Continued ) 


edges are straight. The handkerchiefs kerchiefs placed with their bias edges join- 
may be cut three cornered in two, four or — ing the bias edges of the-ones on the ruftle 
eight pieces, which may then be cut into that has been made like the illustration. 





halves or quarters. Hemmed_ handker- A dainty corset cover is fashioned fror 
chiefs are the most desirable, although pattern 7152, price 15 cents. Two em 
scolloped ones can readily be used. In broidered handkerchiefs are needed, to 
the latter case the scol- 
lops are placed over the 
lace insertion, which 
should be in a simple 
pattern, the embroid- 
ered scollops supplying 
the decoration. The raw 
edges are finished with 
very narrow hand-made 
hems before they are 
arranged in position, and 
if the handkerchiefs are 
cut in small pieces it is a 
good plan to cut arather 
stiff paper pattern foun- 
dation on which to ar- 
range the handkerchiefs 
and insertion in attract- 
ive designs. Sometimes thelaceisomitted gether with insertion, ribbon-run beadin 
and the edges are faggotted together by and lace. One handkerchief is divided int 
hand with medium-sized 
thread, which may be 
procured in skeins. 

A drawers pattern 
which allows handker- 
chief decoration is found 
in No. 6938, the price of 
which is 15 cents. The 
drawers are cut from 
nainsook or batiste and 
made according to direc- 
tions, while the trimming 
consists of a flounce of 
embroidered — handker- 
chiefs cut in bias quar- 
ters and arranged to fit 
into each other, the lace 
insertion holding them 
together; lace is placed 
on the edge. 

If a wider and more 
attractive finish is de- 
sired, this ruffle may be 
finished with another 
row of corners of hand- Corser Cover 7152. 
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Baby's Cap. \ BaBy's Car. 





DRAWERS 6938. 








al 


wo peces, while the -ther one is cut in 
three pieces cutting Loth diagonally and 
wing One of these halves. There 
sould be three pieces of the same size 
One of the larger 


ndtwo half as large. 





CHEMISE 6294. 


Picces is placed over the pattern in the cen- 
we back with the point downward, and 
at the sides are arranged the two of cor- 
responding sizes with points up; the two 
smaller pieces are laid on the front edges 


No. 6294, price 20 cents, is the pattern 
of the pretty chemise here shown in Eng- 
lish nainsook. The neck is finished by 
using two dainty linen handkerchiefs 
with drawn-work decoration. These 
are cut by the pattern 
provided. Another 
chemise pattern that is 
adapted for handker- 
chief decoration is No. 
2853, price 20 cents. 
A ruffle on the lower 
edge formed of hand- 
kerchiefs, insertion and 
lace will add greatly to 
the beauty. An exceed- 
ingly simple arrange- 
ment may be fashioned 
for the decoration of 
skirt No. 6444, the 
pattern of whicn costs 
20 cents. Handker- 
chiefs are cut in straight 
halves, and lace _ inser- 
tion is overhanded be- 
tween the pieces, run- 
ning straight across the 
bottom. The skirt is cut from nainsook. 

Short petticoats to match may be made 
by using pattern No. 5892, No. 5498 or 
No. 6647, each of which costs 20 cents. 
A night dress may be made from 





LONG SKIRT 6444. 


of the pattern. The edges of the hand- 
kethiefs are connected by insertion. 
Nos, 6266 and 7099, price 15 cents each, 
er patterns of corset covers which 


Bag, be satisfactorily constructed from 


kerchiefs, and variously trimmed. 


pattern 7333, which costs 15 cents, 
and is shown on page 36 of this issue. 


Drawn-work handkerchief portions are | 


faggoted together and used to decorate. 
The neckband is made of beading 
and lace is overhanded to the edge. 





NIGHT DREss 7333. 


far January, 1904 
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$325 


Send us your name 
and address distinctly 
written with the name 
LE nearest Express 
Office and we will send 
you this handsome new 
style 


“Pompadour” 
Fur Set 


consisting of this ex- 
quisite stylish French 
Cut Shaped Boa, orna- 
‘| mented with Silk Cro- 
y chet Fastener, and flat 
cushion shape Muff 
made of Black Coney 
Fur, for only $3.25, and 
we will cheerfully refund your money, if same 
is not entirely satisfactory. This is the great- 
est bargain ever offered in a Ladies’ Fur Set. 
Set is suitable for a handsome Holiday Gift. 
Comes in black only. Send for our new Fall 
and Winter Catalogue—it is Free. 


SCHLESINGER @ MAYER 
Chicago, Ill. 
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is where they crease, and this is where 
Blackola Shoe Polish shows its superi- 
ority. Unlike all liquid dressings it 
produces a soft velvety finish—not a 
hard enamel coating. 





Shoe Polish 


prevents cracking — prolongs the life of 
the leather. Givesa brilliant, lasting shine— 
absolutely waterproof. Try a box. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, send 10 cents and receive 
full size box postpaid direct from factory. 
THE WORLD POLISH MFG. CO., Box 720, York, Pa. 










rEN 
DON'T SHOUT! 
The Morley Ear Drum 
makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear—invisible, 
easily adjusted, and entirely 
comfortable. Over fifty thou- 
sand sold, giving instant re- 
lief from deafness and head 
noises. No case of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimoniais. 


The Morley omneey, Dept. U, 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


CARDS = Jue 


Order filled day received. Booklet 


10 


Correct styles and sizes. 
‘Card Style’ FREE! Also business, professional and fraternal 


cards. We have cuts of emblems for all societies. Card cases. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT, 23, ST. LOUIS, NO. 
Our 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment of Stammering,” sent FREE 


to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pa tags. LEWIS STAMMERING 
SCHOOL, 167 Adelajde Street, Detrolt, 
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with that of the 
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trained murse evating, 


muck sit 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
OF NURSING, 
1 Street, aT 


RECISTERED 


Bourse 





A game of trade—a game without 
rules. Easy to learn, hard to forget. 
‘Bourse is taking like wild fire.” — Boston Globe. 


To control the market in corn, wheat, beef, 
stocks, or some other commodity is the object 


of the player—the first to effect a corner wins. 
Noisy and exciting. 


80 Beautifully Engraved Cards. 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


of your dealer or sent direct on receipt of price. 
Your money back if you want it. 


Sample Card and Instructions Free. 


PLINCH CARD CO., 120 Burdick 8t., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Box 572, Toronto, Ont. 


0c INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 
Dr.-Harlan’s Beauty-Cup | 
Massage “arm: a a 


any further fear of wrinkles or 
blackheads.” 













/ 









rhe simplicity of this / 
scientific system of self / a 
applied massaye, and / 
the speed with which it 
clears the complexion, 
arealmost beyond belief. 
A single soothing applicat f the little Beauty- 
remarkable results. Blackheads in many cases 

















are b anished 











In sixty seconds. It pumps urities out of the blo Ml by at- 
mospheric pressure, rou nds ut thei heeks, arms am tne k, and 
plumps the waste places in the bedy with wonderful rapidity. 
Acts directly on the circulation and feeds fresh, pure blood to 
the tissues, making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft 
and satiny. Write for the beauty booklet. Dr. Harlan's Beauty- 
Cup sent by mail in plain wrapper to any address for &0c. 






{gents Wanted. Harlan Mfg. Co.,176 Michigan St., Toledo,O. 









No Cold Corners 
In lowa Round Incubators 


No half-warmed eggs. By 
“round” system every ege 
gets same heat—bigger per 
cent. of eggs hatched. Spec- 
ial regulator overcomes atmos- 
pheric changes, Free catalog 
tells the whole story. 


IOWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 219, Des Moines, lowa 


COLD ROOMS Pres ee apres 

in winter by applying a Ross 
Radlator to your smokepipe to utilize the covtste Acar. Saves 
its cost {n 3 months. Illus. booklet and 30 days’ trial free. 


ROSS RADIATOR COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y. 


THINK there is no better 
time for the discussion of 


stirring up our thoughts 
and imaginations as to 
what our aims shall be 
than at the opening of a 
new year. Weare starting 
out just now with new as- 
pirations, new resolutions 





and with the enthusiastic determination 


to try to live up to our ideals. To do 
what is right, to keep a clear conscience, 
to be truthful, fair, kind and considerate 
would seem very simple rules for conduct. 

A girl said to me recently, “I say many 


fhings which I soon regret. I do not 
mean any harm. I am not satisfied with 
myself. I have many faults. How can 


I help myself?’ This confession is in it- 
self a stepping-stone toward an ideal. No 
one can be perfect, no one can be fault- 
less, but it is of the first importance to 
recognize our faults and try to correct 
them. 

Self-control is an important element in 
conduct or manners. It will enable you 
to suppress a desire to say sharp or sar- 
castic things which hurt or offend others ; 
it will enable you to suppress severe crit- 
icism, to suspend judgment, to suppress 
curiosity about the affairs of others; it 
will enable you to please others and to 
guide them. I think you will find that 
those persons have the greatest influence 
who are least aware of it. The girl who 
speaks gently, moves quietly, will have 
more influence than one who is noisy or 
aggressive. 

The girl who lives up to her ideals of 
girlhood will be serene, gentle, kind. She 
may be capable, busy and efficient with- 
out losing the fine traits I have named. 
In her presence men will never venture 
on a rude jest or a doubtful story. Her 
ideals of right will make her love all that 
is pure and refined. 

I have heard it said that girls are in- 
clined to be unjust. Where this is found 
to be the case you may be sure that it is 
among very young girls who have not 
trained their reasoning powers. Justice 
and fair dealing are matters of education 
and cultivation. The girl who is just and 
fair is a cultivated girl who will not de- 
cide a question of gossip until she has 
heard both sides of astory. She will not, 
simply because of friendship, take sides 
with a friend who is in the wrong. She 
will be really so loyal to her friend, so 
loyal to what is right, that she will try to 
point out what seems unfair or unreason- 
able. She need not be at all self-right- 
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standards of life and for . 


BY PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 


eous or egotistical to do this. She may 
be loving, modest and sweet-natured. A 
warm-hearted girl who loves truth and 
justice is an ideal of girlhood. 

In standards of conduct I wish you 
would give duty the first place. Now, I 
can fancy your aversion to that word— 
duty. It seems to represent to you every- 
thing that you dislike to do, everything 
that is disagreeable, dull and tiresome. | 
wish that I might be able to show you 
the truth that duty may be something 
very sweet and dear, something that will 
surely result in happiness, if you be. 
gin now to make it a guiding principle in 
your life. If you will take up the common. 
place duties of everyday life very simply 
as a matter of habit, you will find that all 
the enjoyments will follow naturally in 
their rightful place, and there wil be ever 
so much more delight in them. If we 
do things quietly and simply, just because 
we ought to do them, and without any 
parade or display, if we stop. talk. 
ing about what we are obliged to sac 
rifice, or what martyrs we are, we shall be 
more agreeable, more useful and muct 
happier. So many difficulties will be 
solved, you will be saved frem so many 
struggles, if you will cultivate right think 
and right doing. This will help you tc 
overcome idleness, procrastination, self 
ishness or extravagance, to give uj 
pleasures if they cost more than ought te 
be spent, or if they bring anxiety or debt: 
upon your parents. Right thinking wil 
help you to say “No” to very temptin. 
invitations if you know you are needed a 
home. 1 know of a girl who cheerfull: 
gave up what promised to be a delightfu 
afternoon at playing tennis because sh. 
knew she was needed by a younge 
brother to help him with his lessons. 

The power to say “ No” is somethin; 
you must learn if you would keep you 
ideals of right. For instance, your cor 
science tells you it is wrong to play game 
for money, or to make bets. Have th 
courage not to lower this standard. D. 
not say that others make bets andso vo 
may. You are striving for a high ide: 
of girlhood. You need not proclaim vou 
views vehemently. You can be gentl 
but firm. You will need tact and couras: 
You may suffer by being ridiculed, bi 
you can be firm. There are many fals 
standards in these days, and it is not su 
prising that you should become confuse 
and find it hard to distinguish betwee 
the true and the false. Betting is a for 
of gambling. It is very greedy and wror 
to try to get something when you sacri fic 
others or gain by their loss. Thetryu 
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hearted, self-respecting girl will not relin- 
qush her ideal of right in this or in any 
uiher matter. 

lam going to give you a few examples 
of ideal womanhood. You have read of 
Mrs. Browning, the famous poetess. No 
woman has ever written more nobly, 
purely, more exquisitely than she, and no 
woman ever Showed in her nature more 
culcate refinement and cultivation. It is 
sud by those who were privileged to 
kcow her that she was thoughtful in the 
smallest things for others, first to see 
merit, last to censure faults. She gave 
praise generously and rejoiced at the suc- 
cess of others. She was modest over her 
own triumphs. 

Often you ask me how you can be 
azreeable in conversation. I cannot do 
Letter than continue to tell you something 
ot Mrs. Browning as an_ ideal conver- 
sationalist. 

« All that she said was worth hearing. 
She was a conscientious listener, giving 
you her mind and heart as well as her 
eves. Persons were never her theme, un- 
less public characters were under dis- 
cussion or friends were praised. Gossip 
was out Of place in her presence. Your- 
self, not herself, was a pleasant subject to 
her, calling out all her sympathies. Books 
and humanity and great deeds were fore- 
mostin her thoughts. She loved all who 
offered her affection and would solace 
and advise with many.’’ This ‘was one 
sccret of her charm. She was a kind, 
sympathetic, thoughtful friend as well as 
an intellectual woman. When a girl of 
fifteen she was thrown from her horse 
and injured herself so seriously that for 
years she was an invalid. Her delicate 
health kept her a prisoner to her room, 
hat it did not prevent her from living 
her own life of eager and beautiful aspi- 
ravion. 

I will speak of another poetess—Jean 
lizelow—who from childhood loved Na- 
ture, and whose poetic temperament found 
joy and beauty in flower and sky. She 


helieved that to live rightly was the key | 


ty» every problem. She had earnest pur- 
tse, and a blithe heart, full of content- 
ment, good cheer and tenderness. 

I should like to tell you of another 
noble woman, Florence Nightingale, who, 
as a young, pretty, rich girl’started out as 
a pioneer in nursing. She saw the work 
that women could do in hospitals. She 
tecame a“ ministering angel ” to the suf- 
fering. Her health was never very strong, 
vet she accomplished more than most of 
h-rsex. She had calmness of judgment, 
rromptness in emergencies, decision of 
character. 

The girlhood of Rosa Bonheur, the 
teted artist, was filled with poverty and 


tard work, but her industry and enthu- | 


Jam were wonderful. At nineteen her 
jintings won the praise of the critics. 
At twenty-seven she was famous. From 
e time she was ten years old she was a 
izthful student, absorbed in art, and all 
=r life she was a tireless worker, rising 
3: six o'clock and painting all day. 

My talk with you must end. If my 
-zgestions help you in any Way toward 
ataining ideals in life I shall be glad: 
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The Zero Smile 


This man says: “Let the blizzard bliz, 
I’m not afraid that I'll be friz, 

For Quaker Oats brings to my phiz 
The smile that won’t come off.” 





$10,000.00 in Prizes—See the New Issue of Cereta Coupons 
in Quaker Packages ; 





The following is a list of our posters 
Others are in preparation 

















Track: Rowing: ~~ 
Baseball: Harvard Cornell Football: 
Princeton Yale Yale Yale 
Yale Princeton Harvard Princeton 
Ele waved Pennsylvania Harvard ; (ft 1 
And the FOUR-IN-HAND POSTER GIRL Pennsylvania Bed 
Cornell < 





These posters are artistic and life-like ; they are especially suited to . 
the decoration of college rooms, fraternity Ladies and athletic quar- West Point 


ters. Size 14x22 inches. Price 25c. each, or five for $1. At Annapolis 
newsdealers and stationers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by Brown 


THE POTOMAC PRESS, Publishers, 922 F St., Washington, D.C. gat) 
Iilustrated Catalogue FREE 
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WE TEACH YOU 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


BY OUR NATURAL SYSTEM OF 


Home Instruction 


covering every means of beautifying 
yourself. Care of the skin and fea- 
tures, care and dressing of hair, «loth- 
ing yourself becomingly, massaging 
to remove wrinkles and fll in hollow 
places, care of hands and feet, treat- 
ment of moles, ete.. and superfluous 
hair (instructions for using electricity). 
care of mouth and teeth, bathing for 
various conditions, how to grow thin 
or fat, and any help you may need in 
any direction to Inerense Your 
Reauty. If you feel that you are 
deficient, drop a postal and learn 


HOW WE BEAUTIFY 


through Individual Instruction 
hy one of the foremost experts on all 
the above matters ina direct manner 
that insures the proper assistance for 
Your Particular Case. 

AN EXAMPLE—Young woman 
of 24, eyebrows meeting over nose, 
lines in forehead and eyes show lack 
of control of face muscles. Second picture shows improve- 
ment in two weeks. Third picture same woman at end of 
two months with perfect mastery of dress, expression and 
scientific principles of beauty. Investigate. 

Write to-day and receive FREE fall particulars. 


THE NATURAL BEAUTY SYSTEM 
Rulte 505, 28 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


FF JACKETS AND COATS 
for LADIES, MISSES and GIRLS © 


Patterns forthem in the sizes quoted are ob- 
tainable from The Butterick Publishing 
Co. (Limited) and its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. ow 


7 to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 6940—Ladies’ Tucked Eton Blouse Jacket. 
82 to 44 inches, bust; 7 sizes, 20 cents, 
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6967 —Ladaies’ Eton Jack- 6922—Ladies’ Jacket. 382 i 
et. 32 to 44 inches bust; 7 to44inches bust; 7sizes. 2 7223—Ladies’ Tucked Box Coat, 
sizes. 20 cents. cents, &2to 42 inches bust; 6sizes. Wceents. 
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SP ecial Holiday 7276- Ladies’ Blouse Coat . < a Nid 7159. Ladies’ 
—Ladi = 
or Jacket. (Sometimes called 7090—Ladies’Gored Coat Gored Coat, in Short Three-Quar- 
rec urs the Russian Coat.) 82 to 42 or Jacket, 32 to 46 inches ter or Long Hip Length, 3%to 44 
inches bust; 6sizes, 20cents. bust; 8sizes. 20 cents, inches bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 


PROM ST. PAUL THE FUR 
CENTER OF AMERICA 


Fifty years’ close application t the f a 
yusiness of ‘‘furs”’ is reflected in each J 
garinent made. From the time the pelt 


its place in the finished garment it is 
uncer the eye of the House of Albrecht 
—the Fur Nucleus of the Fur City of 
America. Albrecht furs are the ‘*pink”’ 
of the world's best skins, assembled 
and manipulated by master furriers, 














and the Albrecht Guarantee means S 

Absolute Protection. 1S 
Beautiful Double Animal Boa of iS 

Sable (dark) or Isabella (medium color SS 

lox; exactly like illustration, $17.85. SX 

arne in Kamchatka Fox (brush wolf), S 

either shade, $12.25. , Ss > 












: a 7293—Misses’ Blouse Coat 
7225—Ladies’ Coat. Sto or Jacket. 14 to 17 years; 4 
46 inchesbust; 8sizes. Wcents. sizes. 20 cents. 


if not the best value offered anywhere your 
money will be promptly refunded 


Send for the INTERNATIONAL FUR AUTHORITY, the most compr 
hensive and authentic fur guide Issued, illustrating all the latest fashions 
in furwear and giving lowest market prices. Send stamp to cover postage 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box B, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


THE FAIRY 
BUST FORM 


Made from finest Mechlin 
Net Shirred. See that the 
trade mark ‘‘ Fairy” is sewn 
to every one and take no 
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other. Send 50c. for sample casi 

pair. Sentin plain package. | 744@—Misses’ TuckedCoat 7224—Misses’ Tucked Box-Coat. 7244—Misses’ Box Coat. 
WRIGHT & CO. or Jacket. Ages,14to1i years; Ages, 18 to 16 years; 4 sizes, 15 Ages, 18 to 17 years; 5 sizes. 

632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J, 4 sizes. 20 cents. cents, 15 cents. 


OU’RE LOOKING ,@) <> Sn 


Ideal Incubator 


the perfect hatcher, sent on BO 
days’ trial. Absolutely auto- 
matic. Test it yourself. Big 
poultry and poultry supply 
book free. 
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_7306—Girls’ Double- 2 : 
Breasted Box Coat. Ages, 7130—Girls’ Double-Breasted 7202-—Girls’ Double-Breasted 


38 to 12 years; 10 sizes. 15 Coat. Ages, 4 to 14 years; 11 Long Coat. Ages, 4 to 2 years: 
cents. sizes. 15 cents. Q9sizes. 15 cents. 





MANN’ Latest Model 
Bone Cutter 
gives hens food which makes them lay. 


Cuts all bone, meat and gristle, never clogs. | b oe 
| ‘TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL RERGNS 
sf Ge y “ = ; 









No money until satisfied that it cuts easfest | 
and fastest. Return at our expense if not 


7019—Csirls: 


7271—Girls’ 4 
; Tucked OO. 











. cn || satisfied. Catalogue free. S : SS : Double - Breast- } : 
Se F. W. MANN CO., Box 47, Milford, Mass. | x << ed Long Box , Plaited Coat. 
———___—_—— See eS ane SN SS (Coat. «Ages, 6 §, j Ages, 5 to 1- 
AKE YOUR LEISURE COUNT Yc ~~ 4 te 14 years; 9 | oe ees: 
Get a thoroughand reliable course in Shorthand, Book- . SN S S SX aa Ze: 15 cents. cents 
keeping or English at Home. We furnish all supplies | XN S SESS S SX 3 . 
and use of standard typewriter. Write for catalogue AS SESS SS 
MacCORMAC CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL,| [QS aX 
Suite 933, Title & Trust Building, CHICAGO. | = 
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A WINTER ENTERTAINMENT 


HERE is a new, simple 
and entertaining little 
idea for a home party, 
called A Trip to the 
Thousand Islands. The 
plan is available either for 
afternoon or evening and 
is one that the most in- 
experienced hostess could 
carry Out successfully. 

In order to give just the right im- 
pression from the start the notes of 
invitation might be phrased after the 
following model. 





My DEAR Miss CARTER, 


i Avfe you can make one of usonaTrip 
tithe Thousand Islands which is to start 
Pum eur parlor next Thursday at four 
ccleck, The trip among the Islands ill 
dast yust sixty minutes, but 1 hope that you 
wd all the other travellers will remain 
and take tea with us afterwards. 


Very sincerely yours, 


HELEN FEATHERINGTON, 


The hostess and her aides, if she has 
irends helping her to receive, should 
Wear yachting costume. Frocks built in 
Sulor fashion and worn with jaunty yacht- 
ing caps, make attractive suits for the 
Euests to wear at an affair like this. 

If she can borrow or hire a few 
Steamer chairs for the occasion, these 
will give another good touch. A nautical 
flag or two might flutter in the breeze. 
For an indoor affair these pennants can 

hung in front of an electric fan. The 
hostess and aides should carry long-dis- 
tance observation glasses. The underly- 
ing idea can be carried out in many other 

€qually amusing ways. 

When all the guests have arrived and 
en seated the Trip begins. Little, red 
“Overed notebooks marked in gilt letter- 
ing «Baedeker’s Thousand Islands” are 
distributed among the company, small 
red pencils being passed at the same 


ume 


Qn the first page of each book the fol- 
Wing questions are written ; other pages 


“Fe left blank for the answers. 


THE ISLANDS WE VISIT. 


1 —What islands are always to be had at 


¥-~ viics and quick lunch counters ? 


> —What island is always verdant? 
:3.—What island is a bright, English coin? 
4 —What island is recently discovered ? 


“~—What island should be able to supply 
} enty of frozen refreshments ? 


6—What island is always wrathful? 


[—What island offers a very poor bever- 
a@cinplace of the cup that cheers but does 
r at inebriate ? 


i~—What island has in its name a very in- 
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hospitable greeting for ships that come into 
its ports ? 


%—What island bears a pretty feminine 
name, with a difference in spelling ? 


10.—What island should offer plenty of 
Sweetmeats ? 


11.— What island is rough and unrefined ? 


12.—What island should contain quantities 
of small canned fish ? 


16.— What island is a pine tree? 


14.—What island should maiden ladies 
make a point of visiting ? 


15,—What island is, in a slang expression, 
handsome ? 


13.— What islands have no sense? 


17.—What island should have a purely 
Caucasian population ? 


18.— What islands claim forfeits and pres- 
ents? 


19.—What island has plenty of driveways? 


20.— What islands take the form of small 
singing birds ? 


21.—What islands are constantly in debt, 
to judge from their name? 


22.— What island is six sided? 
23.— What island is against all expense ? 
24.— What island is slow about things ? 


25.— What island in former times received 
many famous heads? 


26.— What island is always being hunted ? 


27.—What group should always have a 
pleasant breeze? 


28.—What island is justly feared for its 
jumping and kicking? 


“9—What island should yield delicious 
dishes ? 

30.—To what islands should we look for 
great wisdom? 


31.— What islands are not intended for week 
day uses? 


At the end of an hour the hostess col- 
lects the little books and compares each 
set of answers with her own list. There 
should be two or three simple prizes for 
the best sets of answers. 

Some good suggestions for prizes are: 
Dainty articles in beadwork or sweet 
grass; moccasins, and wampum_ neck 
chains, presented with the explanation 
that they were “made by the Indians at 
the Thousand Islands”: or well-written 
books of travel describing important 
islands of the world; or, if the people of 
the neighborhood are travellers, little 
trifles which would be found useful on a 
voyage or journey by rail, such as a col- 
lapsible rubber drinking cup or a scented 
sachet filled with pins of different sizes. 

Primary grade geographies covered 
with gaudy calico would make amusing 
‘boobies ” for those who came out least 
in the scale. CHARLOTTE TYLER. 

The correct answers to the questions will 
be given next month. 
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Special Notice 


The subscription price of THE DELINE- 
ATOR 1s $1.00 a year to any Post Office in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Hawaiian Islands, Tutuila, 
Guam, Philippine Islands and points in 
China to which mails are transmissible 
through the United States Postal Agency 
at Shanghai. 

For all other countries an additional 
remittance of $1.00 must be made to cover 
foreign postage. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE AND PACKAGE 
RATES ON PATTERNS: 


List No. 1.—With Orders for Patterns to 
be sent to Canada, Hawaiian Islands, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Island of 
Guam, Tutuila and points in China to 
which mails are transmissible through the 
U.S. Postal Agency at Shanghai, no Extra 
Remittance for postage is necessary. 


In the case of Patterns ordered to be 
sent from the United States to any foreign 
country not specified above nor included in 
the List below, Foreign Postage is to be 
forwarded with the Order at the following 


Rates: 
ae POSTAGE 


On 25c Patterns—For One, 15c.; For Two, 
25c.; For Three, 30c.; For Four, 35. 
On 15c. or 20c. Patterns—For One, 1oc.: 
For Two, 20c.; For Three, 25c.; For 
Four, 3oc. On 10c. Patterns — For One or 
Two, 5c.; For Three or Four, roc.; For 
Five, 15c.; For Six or Seven, 2oc. 


List No. 2.—To any of the countries in 
the List below, the Extra Postage required 
is Ten Cents on One Pattern, and Twelve 
Cents on Two or More, up to Ten. 


Bahamas; Barbadoes; Colombia; Costa 
Rica; The Danish West Indies; Honduras 
(British); Jamaica, including the Turks and 
Caicos Islands; Leeward Islands (Antigua 
with Barbuda and Redonda, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, with Anquilla, Dominica, Montser- 
rat, and the Virgin Islands); Salvador; 
British Guiana; Windward Islands (Gren- 
ada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines and St. 
Lucia); Mexico; Newfoundland ; Honduras 
(Republic of); Trinidad (including Tobago); 
Chile; Germany; Guatemala; Nicaragua; 
New Zealand; Venezuela; Bolivia. 


PACKAGE RATES 
These Discounts will be allowed on Pack- 
ages where ordered sent at one time: 


On receipt of $3 we will allow a selection of 
$4 in Patterns—No Extra Remittance is 

" required with this Package to be sent to 
Countries in List No.1. Foreign postage 
to Countries mentioned in List No. 2 will 
be 12c.; to All other Countries, $1.20. 


On receipt of $5 we will allow a selection of 
$7 in Patterns— IT oreign Postage on this 
Package to Countries in List No. 2 will 
he 24c.; to All other Countries not speci- 
fied above, $1.90. 


On receipt of $10 we will allow a selection of 
$15 in Patterns—Foreign Postage on this 
Package to Countries in List No. 2 will 
be 36c.; to All other Countries not speci- 
fied above, $4.20. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., (Limited) 
7 to.17 West Thirteenth St., New York 


,° PIANOS AND 
ORGANS 





Musical Education 


A FREE is given to every purchaser of a 


Cornish piano or organ. We give a certificate en- 
titling the holder to a two years’ scholarship in the 
largest School of Music. Tuition to commence imme- 
diately instrument is purchased. Pupils can commence 
at any stage of their studies. The most satisfactory 
plan of Home Education ever invented. Success abso- 
lutely guaranteed. You can betaughtin yourown home, 
taking your own time, and for two years you will receive 
absolutely FREE TUITION from the best professors of 
music. lull particulars with every album. 

r Write for our Souvenir 
Album containing a full 
description of all the dif- 
ferent styles of Cornish 
pianos and organs. Our 
album is our only solici- 
tor; no agent or dealer 
will worry you; you can 
see exactly what we have for sale and every instrument is marked in 
plain figures at lowest factory cost; you will see just what a Cornish 
piano or organ will cost you for Cash or Credit, and we have a scale 
to suit all pockets and any circumstances. 

For fifty years the people have bought Cornish pianos and organs 
and we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. 


Elegant Embossed Miniatures Free 


To all intending purchasers mentioning this magazine we will send 
with our album a set of miniatures which accurately reproduce the actual 
appearance of some of our most popular pianos and organs. They will 
wove of the.greatest assistance in making a selection. They are sent 

REE—CHARGES PREPAID. 

The Cornish American pianos and organs are built and sold upon 
honor. You can pay a higher price, but it will be for embellishments, orna- 
mentation, sot for tonal quality ; and tone only gives an instrument value. 


YOU ADVANCE NO MONEY YOU SHOULDER NO RISK 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


After one year’s trial if you find the piano or organ not as represented 
return at our expense, and we will not only refund all money paid us, but 
add interest at 6 per cent. We sell for Cash or Easy Payments at Factor 
Cost; you only pay one smal! profit, and you can’t buy a Genuine Cornis 
Piano or Organ anywhere but direct from our factories. Send for Album, 
Miniatures, and particulars of Free Musical Education, to-day. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, New Jersey 



















CASH OR INSTALLMENTS 


CASH OR INSTALLMENTS 


Ladies You Can Earn This Handsome 


Antoinette Fur Scarf 
WITHOUT MONEY 


Send your name and address and we will mail you 
30 Household Novelties, no trash, to sell at only 10 
cents each. Everyone will buy one or more from 
you at sight. When sold send us the $3.00 you col- 
ect and we will send you at once by express this 


HANDSOME FUR SCARF 


Thisstylish Scarf isa new, up-to-date garment for this 
season and will be worn by stylish dressers everywhere. 
It is made of black dyed Baltic Seal with silk cord in 
front,and with two balls made of fur. Lined throughout 
with satin. When you receive it we know you will say it 
is the most elegant and thoroughly good set you have 
everseen. Nothing similartothis Scarf has ever before 
been offered asa premium; it will give ten years of satis- 
factory wear. It givesastylish, dressy effect to the wear- 
er’s appearance. The regular price in all Fur Stores is 
$4.00. The only reason we can offer them is we had a 
large number of them made up for us by one of the large 
furriers during the summer when trade was quiet; this is 
the only reason we are able to offer such an expensive 
premium. We hope you will take advantage of our offer 
without delay. Thisisan extraordinary offer and cannot 
be duplicated by any other reliable concern. We will 
guarantee totreat you right, and shall expect the same 
treatment in return. Your credit is good with us and 
we trust you for the goods until you sell them. Address 


THE STANDARD COMPANY 
165 HIGH STREET - Dept.61 = BOSTON, MASS. 





Thirty-nine special il- 
lustrated suggestions 


Social Evening Entertainments for evening parties 


balls, germans, etc., something recent and ote nets Price 25 Cents, postage p?epaid. 
[HE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City. 
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2 | Ages, 2 to 10 years; 9 sizes. 


BOYS’ SUITS 3: 


In “‘Buster Brown” Effect 


Patterns for them in the sizes quoted are 
obtainable from the Butterick Publishing 
Co. (Limited) and its Agents generally. 
The Butterick Publishing Company (Ltd.) 

7 to 37 West 13th Street, New York. 





7328 — Little Boys’ ‘‘Buster Brown” Suit. — 
15 cents. 








7123 — Little Boys’ ‘‘ Buster Brown” 
sizes. 15 cents. 


Ages, 2 to 8 years; 
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7298—Little Boys’ Russian Suit. 
7 years; 5sizes. 15 cents. 





6958—Litte Boys’ Russian Suit. 
years; 7 sizes. Wcents. 





7166—Little Boys’ 
Russian Suit. Ages, 2 
to8yrs.; 7sizes. 15 cts. 


6998—Boys’ Blouse. 


Ages, 8 to 12 years; 10 
sizes. 15 cents. 





7069 — Little Boys’ 
Russian Suit. Ages, 3to 
8 years; 7sizes. 15 cents. 


5025—Little Boys’ 
Russian Suit. Ages, 2 
to8yrs.; 6sizes. cts. 





6189 — Little Boys’ 
Russian Sailor Suit. 
Ages, 8 to 8 years; 86 
sizes. 20 cents. 


7022—Little Boys 
Russian Suit. Ages 
2 to 8 years; 7 sizes 
20 cents. 
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~\ FANCY ARTICLES 


WN The Patterms can be obtained at 

A my Butterick Salesroom or Agency a 

~< | {HEBUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. | 
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1594—La- 
dies’ Work 714— Tea-Cosey. 
Pouch and One size. 10 cents. 
Apron. One 
size. 10 cents. 





825—Mouchoir Case. 


One size. 10 cents. 3108 — Tea-Cosey. 


One size. 10 cents. 





. 
4857-—Shoe and 
Slipper Bag. (To be 
made with Eight or 
a ?216—Haneing Work- Fewer Pockets.) One| 
e size. 10 cents. size. 10 cents. 


| Kag. On 





2999—Stocking 
Bag. One size. 10 


817-Catch-All. One size. 
IW cents. cents. 


7900—Pincushion. 
One size. 0 cents. 





cushion. One size. 10cts. 
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819 — Pumpkin Pin-| Cross-Stitch and Darned Net Designs. 
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THE LADY 


Oh, see the nice Lady. 

She seems to be Well-Fed, Well-Bred and Well-Read. 

How Daintily she goes bonit her work. Oh, she is Frying Doughnuts. 

Yes. She uses Cottolene for Shortening and also to F ry them in, so 
it is Dainty work and the Result is Airy, Puffy Doughnuts. 

Not Greasy and Heavy like the Ones Mother used to make. 

But where are the Doughnuts ? 

Well, you see, they were so Good, she ate them up as Fast as she 
Fried them. 

Oh, what will her Hungry ITusband say ? 

He will Laugh, and Say 

«Out of the F rying Pan into the Fryer. 


Sold only in sealed pails. 20-page Cottolene Primer, 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers. 
sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


illustrated in’ colors, from which this is reproduced, 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. A, CHICAGO 


Fur Scarf Free 


Simply send us your name, 
of money, we will send you twenty-fcur 


“THE BEST”? 
Skirt Supporters 








HOLl ONE « 


IF ONCE USED 


will always be continued, for 
no substitute will ever after 
be accepted. Such is the ex- 


Sell them at 25 cents each to your vrience of every woman who 
friends; send us the money and we will | aa tried it. It soothes, fresh 
send you for your trouble this latest ens, clears and beautifies the 
style scarf, Silver Fox, very attractive complexion. None other is 
and stylish. We also give jewelry, ‘just as good.” The genuine 
cameras, dishes, clothing, furniture, bears the signature of “Ben 


_in red on label of box, 
White, Pink, Cream Tints 
Druggists or by mail. 


Levy” 
Large catalogue free. 


THE SMITH NOVELTY CoO. 
504 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


SMOCKING The Present Popular Stitch By Fancy, Stitches. 


ideas for the embellishment of wearing apparel. 
stitches shown. 


ett. 


Flesh, 
Hic. a box, 


French Perfumers,125 Kingston St., Boston 


REN LEVY & €O.,, 








Various popular 
embroidery and open work, Faggoting, Smocking, 
Thoroughly up-to-date. Fully illustrated. Price 15 cents. 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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To Introduce to You the New Periodical 


The Twentieth Century Home 


Issued from the Cosmopolttan Building at Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 
Printed on fine coated paper (toned); beautifully tllustrated. 


Price $1.00 a Year by Mail—10 Cents on all News-stands 


What ts newest—itf best 
What ts most uscful—if new 
What ts most entertaining—if helpful 
What ts most instructive—tf interesting 
This is the nice adjustment which has been set for the editorial conduct of Zhe 


Twentieth Century Home. \t will have as its contributors the ablest thinkers in 
the field of home organization, as well as the most entertaining writers. 


A Sample Copy Will be Sent Free 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Forceful—Original—Unafraid—In all, Entertaining 


The Cosmopolitan occupies a position distinctly its own. While giving attention to fiction—50 short stories 
and one or more complete novels appear in its pages each year —it has a detinite plan beyond that of enter- 


tainment. It may be likened to a great modern university with a million anda half student readers. A year’s 
course embraces what is most important in the scientific field, what is most interesting in invention and discov- 
ery, what is most entertaining in travel and adventure, what is most valuable in the world of business. 

And especially in woman’s field is it indispensable. The most careful selection is made to secure the real 
thinkers of the world as contributors to its departments of household organization and womanly education and 
progress. ; 

A portion of each number is edited with reference to the woman of the world, another to the woman of the 
home, another to interest youth, and still another for the man of affairs, covering equally the clerk just starting 
in life and the captain of industry. 

H.G. Wells’ semi-scientitic story of adventure is now beginning in 7Ae Cosmopolrtan. 


$7.00 subscription to the COSATOPOLITA N MAGAZINE for 
Tgo4 sent now will bring you the November number (beginning 
a new volume) and the beautiful Christmas number free. 


Address THE COSMOPOLITAN, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1904—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 Pages—700 
engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the large 
followine liberal oTrel 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


distribution, we make thi 


st possible 


lo every one who will state where this advertisment was seen and w 
encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, : also 
send free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection o! 
seeds, containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, La? fz. 1 Hf 
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coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, | be accepted 
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[TO VARIOUS SUBSCRIBERS :—WE Can- 
NOT GIVE ADDRESSES IN THESE COLUMNS, 
CORRESPONDENTS DESIRING REPLIES RY 
MAIL SHOULD ENCLOSE A STAMPED, SELF- 

ADDRESSED ENVELOPE. | 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


EDYTHE :—A bedroom window should be left 
open at night a few inches at top and bottom 
at all seasons of the year. Gas burned in a 
room exhausts the oxygen, and if one burns 
much gas in the evening the room should be well 
aired before retiring. It is best to accustom 
one’s-Self to light covering at night. A most 
important rule is never to wear at night the 
same flannels one has worn by day. In the 
morning, after dressing, the window should be 
opened wide, the bed-clothes removed from the 
bed and hung on a chair to air. 


YoUNG HovusSEHOLDER :—For making soup, 
save every bone, whether of beef, mutton, veal, 
ham, poultry or game, and also all juices and 
gravies. Inthe soup kettle place the long end 
of the mb roast, which would only become 
tasteless and dry if warmed in the oven; and 
also the fat ends of the French mutton chops. 
This kettle may be made an inexhaustible 
storehouse, not only for making ordinary soup 
or purée, but also for stock, which is far better 
than water for making sauces and gravies. Al] 

.the fat from the surface of the soup, ever 
‘piece of suet from chops and steaks, in fact all 
inde of fat should be saved, tried out, clarified 
'and strained into the dripping pot. If this is 
‘done, there will also be an abundance of fat for 
| frying, and no lard need ever be purchased for 
}this work. Doughnuts and fritters are much 
_ better fried in drippings than in lard, as then so 
much fat is not absorbed. 


THE TOILET 


JEAN Day:—Henna is a cosmetic prepara- 
tion made from henna leaves, which imparts a 
reddish orange color to the hair. We presume 
you can get the dye from any druggist, but it is 
not advisable to use it. 

PRUDENCE:—The_ face bleach containing 
corrosive sublimate is not intended for con- 
stant use. A forced diet—eating large quan- 
tities at frequent intervals and not exercising 
much—will make you stouter. The starches— 
bread, potatoes, rice and vegetables—together 
with milk, plenty of butter and eggs, will cer- 
tainly increase the flesh. If the digestion is 
unequal to the demands made upon it some of 
the pancreatic emulsions will help. Cod liver 
oil has its uses, too, : 


NEW SUBSCRIBER:-—Sleeping with the mouth 
open may be due to habit or an obstruction in 
the nose, catarrh of the head and other troubles. 
See a good throat specialist in your city. A 
bandage tied over the mouth or a piece of com- 
mon adhesive plaster placed across the lips 
will keep it closed during sleep, and insome in- 
stances arranging the pillow to tip the head for- 
ward will force the lips together and keep the 
sleeper from are with a dull headache. It 
may cost considerable self discipline to estab- 
lish an inflexible habit of breathing through the 
nose, but the result will more than compensate 
for the effort. 


HELEN M.:—Nothing which you can da 
will lighten your complexion. For roughness 
of the skin, try rubbing olive oi] on your arms 
after a scrubbing with a stiff brush. 


A READER:—Sleeves which are too tight 
either along the arms or in the armholes, fre 
quently occasion excessive perspiration of the 
hands. For the latter use a spoonful of am 
monia in the rinsing water, and then before 
putting on gloves bathe the palms with thi 
following solution, which should be kept bert 
tled on the toilet-stand: 

Powdered alum, ‘ 
Boiling water, 1 pint. 
Spirits of ammonia, 1 teaspoonful, 


Apply dry, and dust the hands with oatmeal] 





44 ounce. 
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DRESS 


Mary:—A pretty dress for you might be of 
tiie etamine, with cream guipure lace and self- 
cored silk bands for garniture. If you prefer 
a tator-made suit, select gray tailor suiting, 
tweed or Scotch mixture, If you wear a 
lice coat and skirt with a white silk waist, you 
miy wear white kid gloves. 

LovtsE:—For a girl measuring five feet in 
ight a dress should measure Tony bye and 
ci>half inches from the collar seam at back 
azd should be within seven inches of the floor, 


Mrs. E.S. B.:—Make your silk into a coat, 
wearing it with a black cloth skirt, or make a 
shirt-waist of the silk. A combination of silks 
win not be in good taste. 


Mrs. S. D. O’B. :—Black taffeta gowns retain 
licir populanty. 
_ M.S. M.:Your material is suitable for a skirt 
t-r Winter wear. Make your party dress of 
iory-white Liberty satin trimmed with tucks, 
tisertion and motifs of lace, and cut by pattern 
1219. pnce 25 cents, illustrated in THE DELINE- 
4ioR for November. 


STELLA Frost :-—Gray feather boas are very 
mach wom. Get the shape in flat stole effect. 
The subscription price of THE DELINEATOR 
» one dollar a year. 

IcLivs:—The evening shirt is of white linen 
w.th attached cuffs. The gloves are white with 
unite stitching, the hose of black silk, and the 
tandkerchief, which must be present but not 
secn, of plain white linen. e tie should be 
. white lawn bow tied by the wearer and the 
« liar in standing style. he shoes are patent- 
iather shoes or low quarters, tied with silk 
~mngs. No visible jewelry—not even a watch 
Canis allowed, but a fob of black silk ribbon 
isin correct taste. Shirt buttons are of white 
cramel or pearls, and the sleeve links white 
cnamelled, or gold-and-enamelled ovals. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CaRLotra AND Lina:—lIf you send in your 
qistions by mail, enclosing a stamped en- 
veope, we will answer them promptly. 

A SvBscRIBER —Gentian is any herb of the 
g.nus gentiana. The roots of the yellow gen- 
tian. a tall species common in Switzerland and 
‘+ Tyrol, has tonic properties. A fermented 
.“usion of gentian is used as a liquor in Switz- 
cr.and. 

A.M.:—Kimono is pronounced ki-mo-no. 
Fr orouncethe iin the first syllable as in kit, 
ac long o's in the other two syllables, accent- 
Lig the second. 

Mes. E. L. H.:—If you write to the manu- 
facturers of the soap mentioned they will prob- 
ably be glad to comply with your request. 

A. K.:—If you repeat your queries to the 
training school in question they will answer you 
rromptly. Enclose a stamp for a mail reply. 

Vrs. F. W. B. -—We keep only our patterns 
and publications therefore cannot supply the 
articles mentioned, but if you repeat your ques- 
tens, enclosing a stamped envelope, we will 
-end you the edarecs of a dry goods firm where 
ticy may be obtained. ; 

HARTSELLE:—You failed to sign your full 
lame, So we are unable to answer your letter. 

srsanc—A “ Dairy-Maids’ Lunch ” should 
. sven ina large room, the modern attic be- 
gene of the best of places. Every, lady who 
ats at the lunch should wear a dairy-maid’s 
csume. Following is the ee : 

dand milk. : 
Baked Bers gna milk. Mush oT milk. 
Crackers and milk, Cotlage CHCCse. 
Crackers an@ cabelas oer 
(sts patronize one booth and another, the 
ayn phates of the booth giving sleet ara 
‘-: the amounts purchased in her booth. } : 
~ools, pails, fresh butter and cheese may be 


vdaced on sale. 
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How Rose Valente 
Achieved Fortune 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF HOW A YOUNG WOMAN SUC- 
CEEDED IN BUSINESS—A CHANCE FOR OTHERS TO DO SO 


YOUNG LADY of Medina, N. Y., has I have learned that if one attends a business college, he 
recently had an experience which has made _ is filled full of a lot of fancy theories that amount to 
her envied by all her friends. She is Miss nothing when he begins practical work. Your course 
Rose Valente, of 142 Center Street. A re- covers the entire field. When I accepted this position 

porter to-day asked her for the facts. She modestly I seemed to have just exactly the knowledge I re- 
refused to discuss the matter, and simply handed him quired. 

the following letter, which she wrote to a prominent ‘¢The advantage in taking a course by correspond- 
educator, and which fully explains her story : ence is that when you wish to refer to it, you 

‘*T write vou this letter as a statement always have it handy, while in taking a per- 
of my success after taking your instruc- sonal course you must depend upon 
tion in bookkeeping and to inform memory. During the first few days I 
you how pleased I am with the posi- was compelled to refer to the course. 
tion you secured for me. After I did this a few times I had 

‘¢ When I first wrote to you, no trouble. 

I had no idea that bookkeeping 
could be learned so thoroughly 
and so easily by correspon- 
dence. My friends laughed 
at the idea, and I had always 
thought it necessary to attend 

a business college to learn 
bookkeeping, but such is 
positively not the case. I 
devoted from one-half hour 

to an hour to the study each 
evening, and in three weeks’ 
time I had a much better 
knowledge of bookkeeping 
than the average student who 
attends a business college dur- 
ing the same period. I know 
this to be true, because I ques- 
tioned a young man who was 
taking a course in a first-class 
business college, and he did not be- 
gin to have the practical informa- 
tion I had. 

“CAs soon I finished the course, | 
accepted a position that you gave me. 
I went to work with a great deal of 
nervousness. After the first day this 
passed away, because I quickly found 
out that the practical hints which you taught me en- 
abled me to take hold at once, and by the second week 
I had charge of a set of books which would stagger 
many experienced bookkeepers. The fact that my em- 
ployer has raised my salary twice within the past three 
months is the best proof that my work has been satis- 
factory. I advise any one who anticipates taking a 
course in bookkeeping to take your course, It would 
be impossible for any one to attend a business college 
and get the same attention that you give your students. 













**] enclose an express money 
order to pay my tuition. Your 
offer is certain)y a fair one, 

[ should like to know the 

business college that will al- 

low its students to pay their 
tuition after the college places 
them ina position. They do 
not do this. You must par- 
don me if I appear too en- 
thusiastic, but several of my 
friends treated this matter as 

a joke when I decided to 
take it up, and now the joke 

is on them. Had I gone to 

a business college I would not 
be through yet, and would have 
spent a great deal. As it now 
stands, I have a nice position, 
and did not have to pay a cent for 
instruction until you placed me in 

a position. Again thanking you for 
what you have done for me, lam very 
gratefully yours, Rost R. VALENTE.”” 
Our free book , ‘*How to Succeed in 
Business,”’ started Miss Valente on the 
road to success. It tells you how you 
can learn bookkeeping and pay your 
tuition after we place you ina position. Ittells youabout 
the most wonderful system of accounting ever discover- 
ed. It contains information that, more than anything 
else, will help you succeed in life. We have a limited 
number of these books that will be sent absolutely free to 
ambitious persons who sincerely desire to better their posi- 
tions and add to their income. Send us your name and 
address on a postal card to-day and receive the book by 
return post. Address CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Scnoots, 3A Schools Buildings, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MISS ROSE VALENTE 













GIVEN 


$10 PREMIUMS iri $10 ORDERS 


of your own selection, Direct from the Factory, of the 
purest and best laundry and toilet soaps, 
borax washing powders, perfumes and toliet 
preparations manufactured. Our _ illustra- 
tions show but two of hundreds of elegant, 
necessary and substantial premiums, which we 
give to you for selling as agents, or using as 
housekeepers, our high grade-soaps and per- 
fumes. If you sell the soap among your friends 
and neighbors 


THE PREMIUM IS YOUR PROFIT 


or if you use the soap in your own household, the premium represents your saving over 
buying at retail from your grocer, If premium is not desired we send double quantity of 
soap. With every catalogue we mail National Bank references, and a written guarantee 
to refund every dollar paid us if our goods are not satisfactory. ‘To responsible parties we 
will send both soap and premium on 30 Days’ Free Trial if desired. We want your 
first order, the second wil] come to us easy. Send now for our beautifully-illustrated 
premium catalogue, itis PREE. Address 


LOCKWOOD SOAP CO., Dept. 22, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

























with $10 Order of 


GIV EN Lockwood Soaps, 


Toilet Articles, etc. 
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Get the Rubens Shirt 
at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any un- 
progressive dealer may 
say. If he doesn't keep 
it, write to us. The 
Rubens Shirt has glad- 


The Rubens Shirt is a 
veritable life preserver. 
No child should be: with- 
out it. It affords full 
protection to lungs and 





abdomen, thus prevent- 
ing colds and coughs, 
so fatal to a great many 
children. 





dened the hearts of 
thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible 
to all the world. 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550, 233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and 
all silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS @ MARBLE, 94 Market St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Have you a little FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


‘There’s more than one reason why you should insist on 
getting Fairy Soap at your grocer’s or druggist’s. Its purity 
is indicated by its whiteness; its refreshing odor makes it 
acceptable to the most delicate skin; its copious lather, its 
convenient shape—‘“fits the hand—fit for any hand’’— 
and the dainty wrapping in separate cartons, complete a 
chain of reasons which justify our claims for supremacy. 
FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents 

in stamps) and we will forward you a handsome collection of “10 
Little Fairy” subjects. These pictures are artistic reproductions from photogt raphs 


and will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 934 inches by i 
12% inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. trie 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 100; “Chicago 
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‘‘lWhoso Loveth Instruction Loveth Knowledge”’ 


FACTS 


why “Black Cat Hosiery, 


is the best in the:worla 


It is the product of American labor. Every American is 
proud of America because she leads the world in manufacturing 
We no longer purchase thousands of imported articles that we once 
did because the American article is better. This fact is as true of 
hosiery as of other products Our knitting machinery is far superior 
to that used abroad. Most of it in our own mills is invented by us. 


The yarn is made expressly for our hosiery. Twenty- 
five years of experience has taught us the exact twist necessary to 
make our hosiery outwear all others. 


Our dye is the Kind that retains its luster and does not 
rot the goods. The yarn is actually stronger after dyeing than 
before it 


Our hosiery is reinforced at the points where it is 
needed. We were the first to make double knees, heels and toes. 
Afterward came our famous boys’ No 15 “‘Triple’’ Knee “Leather 
Stockings.”?» Then followed our No 40 boys’ ‘four’ thread 
goods with a “fifth” reinforcing thread at the knee No one 
can make a better garment. It is perfection 


We constantly study to Keep our hosiery THE BEST. 
We test our hosiery by an ingenious machine whereby we know 
that it will outwear any other make. 


We can name many more facts, but we sum it all up by 
our challenge when we say of all goods bearing our label, “‘ satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded.’’ 

We make all grades of hosiery for the baby, boy, girl, woman or man, from the 
lowest price to the finest Jace and silk embroidered 


Ask your dealer for the Black Cat Brand If your dealer does not keep them, sample pairs 
will be sent on receipt of price and his name, giving s'ze you wear 


15. Boys’ ‘‘Leather StocKings,” . . . . 25e. 
40. Boys’ 5-Thread Hnee Stockings, ; 35c. 
612. Ladies’ Lace and SilK Embroidered, $1.CO 


205. Babies’ Fast BlacH,. . . « « « « -« 25c. 
10. Girls’ Extra Heavy, . “a a oe 25c. 
7OO. Ladies’ FulleFashioned, 5 we cet “eve 25c. 
75. Gents’ Lisle Thread,. . . , ve 25c. 
679. Gents’ Grey (silk embroidered), a’, SOE. 


Don't let your dealer sell you hosiery he says are ‘‘ just as good'’—they are not Order anf of 
the above, selected from our hundreds of styles, and in wear they will prove the truthfulness of our 
statements and you will not likely buy any cther brand, foreign or American, after you have given 
the Black Cat Brand a trial, because you will realize they are the best there are no exceptions 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO., Dept. L, Kenosha, Wis. 


This is the 
Label 


This is the 
Label 
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BS When Mother asks 
‘Who wants 


Creamof Wheat’ 


The Children all | 
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PRISCILLA 


TAy 

Rist Boy 

moo The cuts here shown are facsimiles of exclusive designs. RINE 
Copyright, 1899-1900-1901-1903, by the U.S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Cards Of quality. Gold edges. Printed in rich colors. 
a 1 gleam of pleasure to the eyes of the card-party guests. 


ie WV Inist—a sensible sort of recreation for the business man or woman. Strengthens the memory, develops 
good judgment and accurate inference. Played with Paine’s Whist Trays. 
Lessons free with each set. Write us. 








hood, with its shy interest in 
THE DELINEATOR love 
stories; while the fourth and 
last, with the morning glor- 
est wining all about it, shows 
the young mother, her face 
illumined by the sacred halo 
of maternity, bending over 
the cradle of her first-born. 
To subscribers to THE 
DELINEATOR this Calen- 
dar will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 25c.; 
to others the price is 50c. 


Delineator Calendar for 1904 


the New Year has come, good resolutions have been made, and calendars are 

hanging on our walls. And among the prettiest is THE DELINEATOR CALENDAR 

for 1904. On cartridge board of a rich crimson shade are mounted color plates 
representing the Four Ages of Woman, instead of the Seven Ages of Man. (You will grant ours 
is the more attractive subject.) The first leaflet introduces some new arrivals from Storkland, 
and for the framing of these baby débutantes are massed forget-me-nots. The second pictures, 
amid clusters of lilacs and violets, little folks growing old enough to be interested in the stories 
and games provided for their special entertainment by THE DELINEATOR. In the third 
leaflet roses just bursting into bloom symbolize the sweetest of all ages of woman, Girl- 
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The Butterick Publishing Co., Ltd., 
17 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


Please enter my order for 
The Delineator for one year 
and fora copy of The Delin- 
eator Calendar for 1904. I 


enclose $1.25. 
(If a subscriber,- send onfy 25c. for 
the Calendar) 


Name 
Box or Street No... _- See, 4 





Post Office 
State 


Fes. D. 
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Given with a $7.50 Order 
Two for $13.50 









$15.75 Order 


e 
E A N Your Choice of These and Over 100 
@ 
Other Useful and Beautiful Articles 
WE illustrate herewith a few of the many beautiful presents we offer you FREE, fora few hours only of your leisure 
tltme. This is a genuine offer, made by thoroughly reliable manufacturers, who take this method of introducing 
their High Grade Soaps. Flavoring Extracts, Baking Powder, Perfumes, Toflet Articles, ete., into 


every section of the United States. A new and entirely distinct plan--different from anything else that has ever been 
offered. We are prepared to distribute 


$250,000 in Valuable Premiums 


within the next twelve months In order to place our goods before the people. We have ample capital, and the 
goods which we manufacture are superior to anything that can be bought in the small towns at more a i We have 
thousandn upon thousanda of teatimontals from every state in the Union, praising the quality of our goods, 
and expressing delight with our beautiful premiums. Owing to the limited space on this paye, we are only able to illus- 
trate a very few of the valuable articles we are distributing. but OUR MAN DSOME CLEALOG UE, which we will 
mail you FREE on application, truthfully illustrates and describes over 100 other equally as desirable presents, among 
which we might mention Ladies’ Desks, Watches, Talking Machines, Iron and Brass s, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Mackintoshes, Musical Instruments, Including an Organ and Piano, Reclining Chairs, Cameras, Sewing Machines, 
Toilet and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Clocks, Trunks, Dining Tables, Lamps, Shoes, Kitchen Cabinets, Rifles, Guns, Par- 
lor and Bedroom Suites, Ladies‘ Skirts, etc., etc. 


DON’T SEND US ANY MONEY 


BUT WRITE AT ONCE FOR OUR NEW STYLE SAMPLE CASE 


All we ask is that you help us to introduce our goods among your friends and neighbors. We will pay you well for your 
trouble, and the many thousands of letters in our office prove beyond question that anyone who fs willing to devote a few 
hours of their time ean emily earn any of the premiums they may want. REMEMBER, YOU DO NOT HAVE 
TO INVEST A SINGLE CENT. We trust you with everything. We take all the risk. All you need 
to do is show our samples to your neighbors and take their orders, which they will be glad to give you. Send the orders 
to us and we will ship you the goods for distribution and collection, allowing you plenty of time to deliver and collect 
and send us the money. You can't afford to miss this great opportunity. ere is not another Houce in Amer- 
fea that ie making a similar offer. 


OUR GOODS SELL AT SIGHT The wz2lity. together with the style in which these goods are put up, makes 


them sell readily wherever shown. We know this to be an absolute 
fact, and the testimonials which we ‘print below will readily convince anyone that we do not claim too much for our 
soaps and perfumes, etc. Our line of goods is different from anything else for the reason that they are an absolute neces- 
sity in every home. Everybody has to buy Soaps, Flavoring Extracts, Baking Powder and Perfumes. They are used 
by every person, and find a ready sale everywhere. 









Cobbler Seat Rocker, 2 
Given with a $9.50 
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$25.00 Order 


OUR HANDSOME SAMPLE CASE (WORTH $2.00) ABSOLUTELY FREE 





DON’T FAIL TO READ THESE LETTERS 
Kent, Ohio, March 28, 1908 BULLOCK, WARD & CO. Gentlemen: * * * I beve 
received several inquiries as to your honesty and reliability. To all I can truly answer 
that you are honest in all your dealings with me. Your goods are better than offered 
by any other premium house I know of. One of my moet intimate friends is a scap 
agent ilke myself. Some time ago we both earned couches. She was vee the 
————— Soap Co., and I for you. My couch Is far the finer now, and been 
in use ever since I gotit. Hers ls worn out. This shows superior workmanabi 
Yours truly, MISS KATIE BTRATTON, Box 476. 
Canal Dover, Ohio, April 30, 1998, BU’ WARD & CO. Dear Sirs: Received 
my sideboard to-day In good condition. Am more than plessed with it. I just think 
ache: rarely will alsotry and get up a club. renee ou over and over for your 
um and your honesty with me, I remain your faithful agent, 
e MRS. WM. BIEDERMAN, Cor. Fourth and Wooster Sts. 
Rockford, Mich., Feb. 2, 1903. BULLOCK, WARD & CO., Chicago, Ill. Sira: I re- 
ceived Parlor Suit all O. K. It is certainly a splend!4 premium aad [ am well pleased 
with It. The agent here of the Buffalo firm is simply surprised. I shell be pleased to 
earn some more of your splendid premiums, and herewith send you anotber order for 
more goods to be sent at your earliest convenience and oblige, 
MRS. JENNIE PERRY. 
a Pa.. April 17, 1908, BULLOCK, WARD & CO., Chicago, Ill, Gentle 
men: Folding Bed received to-day, and must say I re I had, of course, ex- 
pected to receive a Folding Bed. but nothing like what I did receive. It is caslly worth 
as much eas oe amount of goods I wae —_— ome ee aey can do it, but as 
ou that t secret. Again than you, I remain, 
hi iu aa truly, J. E. EVANS, 821 Barton Ave. 
ey 19, 1903. Kind Sir: As my first Premium ved satisfactory in every 
way and fa much pretticr than I expected, I now take pleasure in sending you 
another order for 53 more pac Por this order please send me the Ladies’ Gold Filled Hunting Case 
Watch, No. 786, which I hope will prove as satisfactory as my other premium did. I heve taken orders at 
every place I sold the first one to that were out again, and they all say that they are the best et they 
ever used. Your faithful agent, MRS. LOU SMITH, Sheffield, D1. x 196. 


de To Our Reliadility—We believe above letters will satisfy eny person that we do exactly as we agree. We also refer to 
any publisher in U. 8., to the Mercaatile Agencies, or to any railroad or express company o ting 
from Chicago. An honest offer to honest people to assist us in Introducing honest 


Send for Samples. Don’t Put Off Until Tomorrow—B8ut Write Now Before You Forget It. 


BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 188-216 E.Van Buren St., Chicago 


opportunity te enter a firet-class business without investing 
eng eapite/ at atl We have started hundreds of men and women in this line, 
sad every eee of them who has followed our instructions ls making a good sal- 
ary valuable premiums. From the records of our 
muuntative we knew thet any who is willing to work can easily build 
will aes ee tnoome the year wend: 
‘allke any echer line of agepay work, you mereses your trade all the time, an 
Z with the clnas of goods whish we ruppiy. as thay are far 
ts the useally SOLD IN THE RETAIL AT MUCH 
SIGHER PRIC Soaps, Perfumes, Tollet Articles, Ba Powder, Flavoring 
Extracts, cée., are something that family uses all the time, and it Is conse- 
qumuly a2 matter to take orders for euch goods. Thisiea fact, and ve 
Tass i from the experience of cur agents, who write us thet it tsa very easy 
mateer to secure orders when they show our samples. We supply our 
wes sample case chevlutely free. You do not have to send us one cont for it. 


AN HONEST OFFER 


We de not wake any abeurd claims such as are sent out by some firms, but 

esi heeeas povleively that we have the best proposition ever made to any agent 

(mam cr eoman). amd that pou can make more money at this business than 

lee you could take beld of. Our goods are of the highest quality 

wrt cioage rs Uitae us see our Aoenple Case, Handeomely Tlnctrated Oat 
our 

pay — ptive circulars and complete directions for taking the 
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« dmpessidic. Customers are always well pleased, and you can quickly 
elld ot c toes baile which will give you = splendid income. 














Extension Dining Room Table Given Combination Book Case and Desk 
Kitehen Cabinet Gives with a $9.50 Order with a $14.50 Order Given with a $28.00 Order 
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All receptacles for your food, whether bottle or pan, must be 
clean and only a pure soap should be used. Ivory is the most 
effective and the only soap that rinses perfectly, thus insuring an 


absence of soapy taste or odor. 
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all discussions upon 
the fashions. 

The 1830” skirt 
has not only arrived; 
it has been widely wel- 
comed and is likely to 
make a lengthy stay. 
While the general con- 
tour of the new skirt 
accounts for its dis- 
tinctive date, modern 
changes have made it much softer 
and infinitely more graceful than 
it was in its original form. Those 
who copy the latter exactly, or 
who go to the extreme of stiffen- 
ing the bottom of the skirt with 
cord or fine wire, are making a 
mistake in judgment. They are 
simply overshooting the mark at 
which they aim. 

The old-time half-balloon, half- 
pyramid effect may be true 1830 
style, but it is decidedly out of 
fashion in 1904. It must not be 
forgotten for a moment that the 
idea underlying this Winter’s 
costuming is the desire to give the 
impression of slenderness and 
height. All lines must be long 
and flowing, despite the fact that 
the skirt itself is very full and 
practically round. A train is advis- 
able only where the skirt is elab- 
orately embroidered, but even then 
it is very moderate in Ccompar- 
son with trains of recent years. 

A noteworthy point in this sea- 
son’s fashions is the marked re- 
semblance instyle and cut between 
the skirt for day wear and the one 
belonging to an evening gown. 
Indeed, they are often exactly du- 
plicated, the only perceptible dif- 
ference appearing in the increased 
number of folds and in the kinds 
of trimming that are employed. 


Exquisitely embroidered skirts of thin material are cut 
on precisely the same lines as those of cloth. Very likely 
this surprising similarity is due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the evening gowns are made of the new and par- 


INCE the skirt appears to have become the most 
important feature of a woman’s gown—the one 
that lends it tone and gives it the correct cachef— 
it is quite natural that it forms the chief topic in 
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All lines must be long and flowing, despite the fact that 
the skirt itself is very full and practically round. 


freedom of motion. 
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and embroidered satins. 


ticularly soft fabrics that drape so beautifully. Clinging 
textiles are largely used, chiefly soft taffetas and brocades 
The very newest idea for evening 
gowns is to use beautiful brocades, more or less embroidered. 


It is some time since this highly 
appropriate material has been 
seen in our ballrooms, and its re- 
appearance is delightful. 

I cannot too strongly empha- 
size the fact that the new skirt 
is very full—so full that a lining 
would make it stand out aggres- 
sively and thus destroy the highly 
fashionable clinging effect. Con- 
sequently an underskirt of thin 
silk or of very fine muslin, fitted 
closely to the figure, is worn be- 
neath the gown. This takes the 
place of the hitherto indispensa- 
ble drop skirt. 

The full skirt, contrary to ex- 
pectations, does not makea woman 
look clumsy, provided it is prop- 
erly cut and skilfully draped in the 
prevailing soft and graceful lines. 
The extreme length of the front 
and sides of the skirt adds very 
distinctly to the apparent height 
of the wearer. The skirt attains 
the best effect if it rest four or 
five inches upon the floor, all 
around, across the front and sides, 
as well as at the back. 

Uncomfortable for walking? Of 
course it is! Noone denies that. 
If comfort were the only point to 
be considered, we should all of us 
be dressed @ fa chinoise, I'm afraid, 
But the length of the new skirt 
makes one believe that presently 
we shall see the ladies daintily 
lifting their skirts directly in the 
front, as in the days of the fair 
Empress Eugenie, and incident- 
ally displaying glimpses of exquis- 
ite lingerie. 

But steering away from proph- 
ecy and returning to plain matter- 
of-fact, let me state that for actual 
comfort while walking we now 
have the thoroughly practical 


“ trotter” skirt, cut in short length and eminently suited to 


A few years ago women paid little attention to the details 
of what we at that time called the rainy-day skirt, and 


which was worn only in stormy weather. Very frequently 
an old skirt was cut off at the line of the ankle and finished 
to answer the immediate purpose. No wonder that in those 
days the woman clothed in a short skirt felt apologetic, as 
well as ill-dressed, if she were seen in it after the sun had 
emerged from the clouds. 

To-day its legitimate and far more presentable successor, 
the trotter skirt, calls for as much care and thought in its 
development as does any other skirt. It is the correct 
garment on many occasions, though the sky be never so 
blue; and the woman wearing it, in the city or in the coun- 
try, will present a smart as well as a sensible appearance. 

It is not generally known that the very first trotter skirt 
originated here. It was made for a charming American 
actress, who found it so convenient that she took it abroad 
with her and wore it in the streets of Paris itself. The 
French dressmakers, appreciating its good points, imme- 
diately copied it. And now the trotter has returned home, 
assured of wide- 
spread popularity 
since it came via 
Paris and stamp- 
ed with the magic 
seal of French 
approval. 

The morning 
gown for shop- 
ping and forstreet 
wear should be 
quiet and sub 















dued. At the same 
time it must impart to 
its wearer an air of 
distinction. 

The smartest gown 
for day wear, this sea- 
son, is of black cloth, 
trimmed with braid. 
But the braid must be 
of the finest quality, 
of silky lustre and 
pliable as a _ ribbon. 
The use of this var- 
iety of braid is not at 
all suggestive of the 
military effect one 
usually associates with 
braid trimmings. The 
braid is put on with 
hand sewing, in the 
prevailing straight 
lines, around the skirt, 
the yoke and over the 
top of the sleeve. The 
outline of the bodice is 
skilfully defined with 
the braid, as is also 
the line of union with 
the sleeve. The braid 
must be sewed on 


trimmed with braid. . . 


The smartest gown for day wear, this season, is of black cloth, 


- The outline of the bodice Is 
skilfully defined with the braid, as is also the 
line of union with the sleeve. 


carefully, much of it being attached along one edge only. 

The illustrations on this page show this very newest sleeve. 
Front, back and side views are given with a clearness that 
should enable any one to copy it correctly. I would call 
your attention to the unusual width and depth of the arm- 
hole and to the full, graceful sweep it makes where it springs 
from the under-arm seam. Its soft drapery harmonizes 
perfectly with the flowing lines of the bodice, and it allows 
the wearer afreedom of movement hitherto permitted only 
by a kimono or a gymnasium suit. 

In the illustration ruffles fall over the lower arm An 
equally attractive finish is a mousquetaire cuff that begins 
at the elbow beneath the overhanging drapery. It is shirred 


lengthwise over groups of two or three cords, and buttoned 
snugly to the arm by means of tiny loops and crocheted 
rings, set along the inner seam that is open to the elbow. 
This cuff may be of the costume material, or of the mate- 
It extends well over the 


rial used for the girdle and collar. 
hand and is fin- 
ished with a tiny 
ruching or a fall 
of lace. 
Naturally, in a 
season like this, 
where individual 


taste is unham- 
pered, one is not 
absolutely con- 


fined to braid 
trimming upon a 





street gown. Embroidery is fre- 
quently seen, and fur is always 
appropriate during the Winter 
months. 

The boned bodice of the gown 
intended for day wear is no longer 
made in the familiar bloused Eton 
style. It is marked chiefly by a 
rather flat effect above the high 
girdle, such as was more fully 
treated in my letter of last month. 
The sleeve is the feature that 
stamps the bodice with smartness— 
indeed, the skirt and sleeve may be 
said to make or mar the effect of 
the gown. If these be smart, the 
rest of the gown may safely be 
left to take care of itself. There 
is much doubt expressed by those 
who know of the permanency of 
the draped sleeve. I should not be 
astonished to see a complete revo- 
lution in sleeves before the present 
year expires. We may even ex- 
pect a return to the close-fitting 
sleeves of the earlier nineties. 

The mousquetaire sleeve has al- 
ready been adopted in many of the 
very smart cloth and velvet gowns 
for daytime wear, by women who 
have grown tired of the monotony 
of full and ruffled effects. The 
regulation mousquetaire sleeve is 
used slightly modified, however, be- 
ing made on broader lines in order 
184 
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whrmonize with 
this season’s shoulders. 


the exaggerated length and breadth of 


The bodices for evening wear are occasionally finished 
vith afichu, in strict adherence to the general style of the 


"I80” period. But in order to obtain the smart 1904 


effect, the dressmaker must arrange it 
with great exactness, so as to broaden 
the shoulders without destroying the 
fashionable droop. Two ruffles hang 
dcwn over the sleeve in natural and 
graceful curves. Particular attention 
is needed to adjust these and the fichu 
itself properly; the sweep must be 
made to follow the form closely, or 
the result will be a disagreeable effect 
in the back. 

| wish to tell you about the Em- 
pire-night-gown with its dainty lace 
insertion below the neck, from which 
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The majority of the evening gowns are made of the new and particu- 


larly soft fabrics that drape so beautifu..y. 


the rest of the garment gracefully descends. 


It has very 


little sleeves—just a strip of lace over the shoulders and 
across the arms—and sometimes hasn’t any sleeves at all. 
It is really more like an extra long and wide chemise than a 
ni¢ht-gown, and is slipped on and off in the same easy man- 
ner. Looking at the half-low neck, one is apt to think these 
e@arments not exactly practical for the American woman 
whose bedroom window is open all night, even in midwinter. 
In warm weather they are ideally cool and altogether de- 
lightful: and if, because of their dainty simplicity, we 
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should like to wear them when the snow flies and the 
temperature in our hygienic sleeping-rooms is correspond- 
ingly low, we can do so by following the example of our 
clever French sisters, who wear over them little jackets of 
washable silk in Winter, thus protecting the neck and arms. 

There are more important points 
in which we could imitate the 
French women to our positive ad- 
vantage. One of these is in the 
manner of ordering new gowns. 
Perhaps I ought to say European 
women, for in Vienna and Berlin, 
in Frankfurt and London, even as 
in Paris, the woman who wishes a 
new gown puts herself entirely in the 
hands of her dressmaker. 

This is not the case in this coun- 
try, save in the wealthiest circles. As 
a natural result, the American dress- 
makers who dress the majority of 
women are behind the very latest 
fashions; not through lack of taste, 
nor through dearth of skill, but 
through sheer timidity in asserting 
themselves. 

The customers of the average 
dressmaker think she does not know 
what is most suitable in their partic- 
ular case. They quite forget that it 
is her business to know, and that no 
one can possibly be more eager for a 


good result in every 
instance, if only for 
financial reasons. 
In their desire to 
have the details of 
a gown all planned 
out satisfactorily 
before even the 
scissors have been 
put into the ma- 
terial, they dictate i 
to the dressmaker, 
and too often she 
allows herself to be 
led. The inevitable 
outcome is timidity 
on the dressmaker’s part where decision should rule; obedi- 
ence to a layman’s orders when professional advice should 
prevail, and a sacrifice of individuality, where these should 
be stimulated by confidence and encouragement. 


Braff bustin, Wher 





| wish to tell you of the Empire 
night-gown. 
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HE ARRIVAL of the crocus and a desire 
| for a new frock are simultaneous in Lon- 
don town. There is a suggestion of Spring 
about the crocus not entirely justified by the 
atmosphere, yet we like to flatter ourselves 
that in the very near future we shall be able 
to cast aside the fur garment we selected with 
such infinite care and enthusiasm some three 
months back, and devote ourselves to the less 
cumbersome attractiveness of the cloth cos- 
tume and the boa. Not that 
cloth costumes promise to 
be especially convenient, 
since the authorities insist 
upon gathering them in full 
folds round the waist and 
making the bodices_ to 
match them no less full, 
overhanging a deep belt 
and displaying some fanci- 
ful vest of embroidered 
lace, lisse, linon or velvet. 
Embroidery is the key- 
note of our extravagance, 
and no material seems des- 
tined to escape its influ- 
ence, the most luxurious 
having had their velvet 
frocks embroidered in silk- 
en traceries and fur motifs. 
Those who could not af. 
ford the velvet gown have 
heartily embraced the op- 
portunities offered by the 
new velveteen. The new 
mousseline velvet is a vast 
improvement upon its 
stiff predecessor, whose 
virtue, or rather failing, 
was that it stood alone. 
The soft qualities of the 
newest velvet are superior 
to those of velveteen, but 
then, it is infinitely dearer. 
During the cold days of 
our Autumn and Winter 
seasons there is no fabric so absolutely useful, so generally 
adaptable, so altogether praiseworthy as velveteen, and yet 
it is allowed to languish in comparative obscurity. 

I would guarantee a really good appearance on every oc- 
casion with three velveteen frocks: one for evening to be 
of light grey with chiffon adornments and silver shoulder 
straps ; another to be of chestnut brown with a full round 
skirt and bloused bodice over a lace shirt, and the third, a 
tea gown, to be of Venetian blue with net and lace sleeves 
and front. These, together with a short cloth coat and 
skirt and a three quarter coat either fur lined or made of 
Greenland seal with black fox collar and cuffs, assisted, of 
course, by innumerable toques and half a dozen white 
silk blouses, might reasonably be expected to complete an 
economical and attractive wardrobe. 

A trimming of silver is the most enticing novelty, and this 
in combination with taffetas silk dresses and multitudinous 
frillings of taffetas garlands and taffetas festoons is eminently 
picturesque and becoming. Silver trimmings may also be 
used with special success on cream lace dresses. The silver 
should, however, be set very closely, so that the lace founda- 
tion is scarcely visible 

Another very effective alliance is silver with sapphire blue 
chiffon. <A beautiful dress of this description recently seen 
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had the silver spangles set in panels down the 
full skirt, the bodice showing its décolletage 
edged with this, held at one side with a bunch 
of bright scarlet flowers. The result was 
daring and delightful. 

There are in the market some very pretty 
silver ribbons made of a sort of trellis that 
lend themselves particularly well to the office 
of holding a festoon drapery on the skirt, while 
they vie in popularity with a black glacé bow 
as an adornment for the 
fashionable coiffure. ~ 

Ermine has become 
wonderfully popular as a 
fur, and an ideal evening 
cloak for a young girl is 
made of white cloth, with 
deep pointed pelerine held 
by rosettes and ends of white 
satinribbons. Another pret- 
ty evening coat in white, 
which bears alining of squir- 
rel, has around the neck and 
reaching to the hem on each 
side, a huge ruching of 
white satin ribbon, no other 
decoration being seen on 
the coat save the bell like 
sleeves, which are again 
liberally ruched, while the 
hem bears a flounce of the 
cloth with a waved inser- 
tion of white satin. Waved 
insertions are difficult mat- 
ters, but are required of 
Fashion. One may find 
them in silver on some of 
the taffetas dresses, also in 
black velvet on cloth skirts. 

Talking of sleeves re- 
minds me that we had 
scarcely any time last Sum- 
mer to enjoy the fashion 
of wide sleeves to cloth 
coats, bearing beneath them 
full frills of lawn and lace. 
These will, however, become extremely popular in the early 
Spring, and they undoubtedly make for grace and impart a 
measure of smartness to the simplest of cloth dresses, always 
supposing them to be accompanied by some white, soft 
front or underbodice that corresponds with their dainty detail. 
The lawn sleeve frill absorbs a vast amount of material and 
looks its best when hand embroidered on the hem ; however, 
the more economical may make it of muslin with insertions 
of fine Valenciennes lace and an edge to match. The imita- 
tion round-holed Valenciennes is eminently satisfactory, as it 
so closely simulates the real article. Take any black cloth 
dress, with a short sac coat and a rather full skirt reach. 
ing to the ground, decorate the turned back revers to the 
coat with heavy silken tassels, which should again appear 
on the turned back cuffs of the sleeves—these to bear the 
long frills and be worn with a white bodice—and you will 
have a charming costume which will take the place of the 
fur wrap. 

You should, of course, supply yourself with a fur boa of 
some kind, and I should recommend as being inexpensive 
one of caracul with a chenille border. This should be 
accompanied by a muff to match, while the toque completing 
the effect should be of velvet of any bright colour; I confess 
to a predilection in favour of scarlet for this: 
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HE SEASON for getting clothes is at a 
lul,and we are now arrived at the far more 
important stage of wearing well what we 
have. Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
upon the necessity of proper dressing. It is 
possible by the mere way in which one turns 
the wrist in fitting on a glove, to make it look 
wellorill cut. It is possible by setting the 
hat a trifle too far back, or a bit too far 
forward, to appear ridiculous, while a person 
having exactly the same 
model and wearing it pro- 
perly will acquire that pe- 
cular style which French 
people call “ chic.” 
Gradually from the floor, 
where the fulness of skirts a 
short time ago lay in folds, 
gathers and pleats are work- 
ing their way upward. The 
feminine silhouette from 
looking like a flower inverted 
on its corolla, with a tiny 
calyx at the top and innum- 
erable petals at the  blos- 
som’s edge, now begins to 
lcok more tike that of our an- 
cestors who so left their mark 
upon the styles in 1830. 
Sleeves, for example, in the 
very newest and most auda- 
cious gown have their ful- 
ness at the shoulder, and by 
this inversion the “ Renais- 
sance ” becomes the ‘leg o’ 
mutton.” With skirts also, 
the fulness is lifted from the 
toor to the hips, where it 
lizs in folds and gathers. 
There is hardly a woman 
under forty who is not loath 
to see the carefully acquired 
lines of her figure’ thus 
gradually enveloped; it has 
taken so long, such exercise 
and so much self denial to do 
away with hips, and now, with the gaugings and tucks in 
the «new skirts,” one might as well have hips as not. 
Put in this position by the Winter mode, an American 
beauty, who is married to a French nobleman, has been 
bold enough to make the promise that she will con- 
tinue to wear tight fitting skirts and set, rather than follow, 
the fashion. The result is a new gown called the “ Sylph- 
ide.” Itis made e# princesse. The back, perfectly tight 
from shoulder to hem, has:a broad empiécement at the neck 
and is trimmed with bands of guipure where it spreads out in 
a train on the floor. In front the cloth of which the gown 
is made is drawn across and fitted so closely that it is diffi- 
cult to discern the opening at the side. To mark even further 
the simplicity of line, there is a series of passementerie orna- 
ments falling from the right shoulder to the knee, and except 
for the collar of guipure which crosses over the sleeves there 
% no trimming : 
The general change brings with it a multitude of smaller 
changes; already corsets are higher in the bust than last 
year, shorter in the hips and smaller at the waist. It stands 
to reason that if the fulness of our gowns is to be at the hips, 
¥e must make our waists smaller in order to look as though 
we had any figures at all, and that necessarily, our waists be- 
ing narrower, our hips must be broader. 


For February, 1904 
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Collars are always worn very high and snug, 
though some of the rather exaggerated and 
picturesque gowns are slightly open at the 
neck. 

There is very little trimming up and down 
on bodices, as the movement is all across from 
shoulder to shoulder, long and loose, to a 
few inches above the belt. A charming gown 
which illustrates this movement is made in 
white Liberty satin. The whole empiécement 
is made of tucked satin al- 
ternating with guipure dyed 
a reddish colour, the first row 
of guipure coming near the 
neck and the last over the 
shoulder. Underneath, the 
bodice is tucked all the way 
round, and there is a series 
of small tucks on the upper 
part of the skirt and at 
various distances to the hem, 
interspaced with guipure. 

The long or three quarter 
coat has been replaced by a 
sort of garment loose in the 
back and made with a sort of 
double pleat which gives the 
fulness. 

Hats are of every size 
and shape. One of the half 
season models is made of 
white felt, a large sailor hat 
with a very flat crown and 
the brim covered with a 
wreath of purple roses. An- 
other hat is high, with a mass 
of ostrich feathers; another 
bends low over the face, and 
its wide brims are trimmed 
with six entire birds, three 
on each side, as though in 
full flight. More even than 
dotted veils are worn the 
lace veils which were the 
fashion a generation ago, in 
white with patterns in black, 

black thread lace, and black with an appliqué pattern. 

The same general movements are followed in evening 
dresses, and the low sloping shoulder effects, with fichus and 
ruffles of lace are most becoming. 

Votle de soie is one of the prettiest new materials. It isa 
very thin silk nun’s veiling and is particularly adaptable for 
informal evening dresses. 

Orange is a favourite colour Old green is another. 

All sorts of braiding in gold and silver are worn. Orna- 
ments applied in chenille and ptush are held in place with 
circles and arabesques of braid. Nothing in the way of 
trimming is simple; and, yet, for purely utilitarian purposes 
and street wear, there was never a time when a woman could 
be so simply, so conveniently and so smartly dressed. 

For demi saison, walking dresses of cheviot will be worn, | 
and the iong coats will still have vogue, with coat tails which, 
instead of falling straight in front, slope away trom the belt 
line to the knees. Boleros are either very short and full, or 
else fitted well down to the waist. 

Even for dinner dresses red, varying from begonia and 
geranium to the palest coral, is very popular. 

Handsome brocades are much used for mantles and halt- 
season dresses—not the old fashioned one colour brocade, but 
new designs in soft and briliiant colours over a satin ground. 
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LATE WINTER DRESS MATERIALS, TRIMMINGS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW VESTINGS, FIBRE BRAIDS, STOCKS, ETC., AND HAIR ORNAMENTS 


N UNUSUALLY artistic quality marks many 
of the present fashions—the colorings are 
charming, the lines are graceful and even the 
materials and ‘trimmings are adapted to artis- 
tic effects. As the season has advanced the 
materials have taken on a softer and more 
pliable quality, until now even cloth and vel- 
vet have acquired the suppleness of chiffon. 
Heavy, stiff fabrics are impossible to the 
flowing lines of the present styles. 

A distinctly novel weave is termed chiffon-broadcloth, and 
its possibilities for dressy gowns are unlimited. The sur- 
face is lustrous, and the range of colors includes everything 
approved by Fashion, a rich plum-color being particularly 
in evidence for the street costume, while for the dressy gown 
mauve and certain tones of gray are most favored. Indeed, 
mauve or gray is the choice of the ultra-fashionable, and 
either is charming in the rich materials. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
velvet, and the new samples are almost beyond description. 
Their greatest charm lies in their remarkable suppleness and 
light weight, and while they have not the richness of the 
finest velvets of former days, they more than make up for 
this by the beauty of their coloring and their adaptability to 
draping, shirring, tucking, etc. Almost as soft in texture 
as crépe de Chine are some of these chiffon-velvets. Ideal 
selections for evening frocks are the pink shades, a deli- 
cate peach hue, corn color and pinkish lilac. 

Among the fancy varieties are those whose warp is printed 
in Pompadour bouquets or flower garlands, the coloring of 
the flowers being faintly blurred by the pile, which is usually 
white. Among the darker velvets are all the blues, many 
beautiful greens and browns, and a wonderful range of 
violet, fuchsia and dahlia shades. Velvet and fur seem 
made for comradeship. There is asubtle harmony between 





them, and since this is preéminently a velvet season, fur 
will be much used as trimming. Delightful effects are sug- 
gested in the combination. A beautiful importation was 
made of a warm brown velvet with trimmings of sable and 
heavy creamy lace. Another handsome creation was of 
dahlia-colored velvet with chinchilla as the note of distinction. 

The fancy velvets are very popular for day wear. Best 
liked are the fine striped effects, watered and furry varieties. 
Among the fine weaves of velvet are those that are double 
the width of the ordinary fabric—a concession to the new 
full skirts. 

A greater innovation than the fur-trimmed velvet frock 1s 
the fur-trimmed silk gown, and the idea at once calls to mind 
the “1830” period, when the silk gowns were worn with fur 
tippets. The fullest expression of the picturesque “1830 ” 
modes lies in these gowns of silk and fur. Soft taffeta is 
much in evidence for them, in the one-toned eftects pre- 
ferably, though the shot and changeable silks—of the same 
soft taffeta weave—are also used; and charming schemes, 
either in varying shades of one color or in contrasting colors 
are found. 

Louisines in changeable effects are a wise choice. A very 
pink violet shade shot with white gives beautiful tonings, 
while a soft dull blue shot with a brown that is almost a deep 
champagne is an exquisite color harmony. A gown of this 
silk suggests trimmings of beaver fur or mink. 

The new silks are so numerous as to preclude a detailed 
description. A new weave is called “‘Sappho,” and while of 
about the same quality as soft taffeta, it is especially dis- 
tinguished by a lustrous, satiny finish that is a decided attrac- 
tion. A gown recently seen was of this silk in a shade of 
blue that suggested the hyacinth, and creamy lace was intro- 
duced with bands of moleskin fur. The skirt was straight 
and full from the waist, hanging 1m soft, graceful lines: at 
the bottom there were two bands of the fur arranged a slight 
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distance apart around the skirt, and again, about knee-depth, 
the fur trimming was introduced. The blouse, of cream 
lace over chiffon and silk, puffed out from beneath the silk 
bolero, the edges of which were fur trimmed. Puffs of 
the lace appeared between slashes made in the silk sleeves, 
and the most unique touch was the collar and narrow wrist- 
bands of the fur; a deep lace frill fell over the hand anda 
narrow edging of lace softened the effect at the throat. A 
deep girdle of panne in exactly the same shades as the silk, 
provided the last touch of smartness to this visiting or thea- 
tre gown. The hat to accompany it carried out the same 
scheme of color. 

Dinner and evening gowns are fashioned from the curious 
old-time weaves of taffeta and brocades marked with Pom- 
padour and Dolly Varden patterns in dainty colorings on 
both white and black grounds. They are delightfully adapted 
to present styles. 

Black gowns of all kinds are very popular for evening, as 
are also black and white combinations. The lace and net 
robes glistening with jet sequins are exceptionally good style. 
Like a shower of glittering sparks was a robe of black net, 
made in princess style, with long lobe-shaped spangles fall- 
ing from the throat to the bottom of the skirt. The founda- 
tion of ciel-blue taffeta enhanced the beauty of the gown, 
though any desired color or white or black might be used, 
and spangled gowns in one color harmony are also seen, as 
lavender spangles on a lavender net foundation, and the 
beautiful opalescent spangles on cream net; these have re- 
placed the gold and silver spangles. 

Crépe chiffons barred with broad satin bands of self color 
or embossed with great bunches of flowers in natural tints, 
ze triumphs of coloring and weaving. Entire gowns as 
well as the separate blouse will be fashioned from these 
flmy fabrics. 

In the fashionable woman’s Winter outfit there is no gar- 
ment of more importance than the street costume, and there 
wre two distinct styles both of which are essential to her up- 

date appearance. The costume for morning wear must 
be almost severe in its lines, the skirt escaping the ground 
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all around and the coat preferably in short three-quarter 
length. The beautiful silky zibelines and other rough, 
shaggy fabrics are well liked for these costumes. Corduroys 
having a wide welt are also fashionable for street suits. 
Dark rich shades of brown, green, blue and even very dark 
reds and gun-metal gray are favored by those of good 
taste. Cloth of the same shade is frequently introduced 
in the trimming. 

The heavy tub shirt-waists that have been so popular 
this season will remain in vogue even until the thin, dia- 
phanous creation of mull and other filmy fabrics is revived 
for the Summer. The assortment of beautiful mercerized 
vestings and cheviots has increased until it has be- 
come a difficult problem to make selections. There cre 
delightful blues, pinks and heliotrope shades in these ma- 
terials, while the white with colored patterns or stripes are 
extremely stylish. The smartest waists are in almost tailor 
severity. 

Military effects are Fashion’s latest fancy, and are car- 
ried out in the combinations of gold with a color and in 
the trimming. Green and gold with a touch of black is the 
favorite combination, and others that are extremely popular 
are dark blue and gold, bright red and gold, and even brown 
and gold. Then there are braids that may be used to out- 
line the seams and finish the edges of the military coat, 
some having a faint glint of gold in them and others being 
in plain colors, depending upon gold braid or buttons for the 
military touch. The military collar and cuffs of velvet or 
cloth must be trimmed with narrow black, red or gold 
braid. 

Braiding of all kinds is used extravagantly. A favorite 1s 
the narrow military variety with very thick ribs, and there 
are innumerable braids or galloons of silk, chenille, 
etc., that are indispensable in the fashioning of the 
stylish gown. Narrow braids in black and white, or in 
white and black with a dash of color, are effectively em- 
ployed, usually in combination with tiny gold, gun-metal or 
silver buttons. 

A smart street costume in military style was of dark- 





green cloth relieved with broad black silk braid, brass bullet 
buttons and white cloth, the collars and cuffs being of the 
white cloth, ornamented with narrow black-and-gold braid 
and tiny brass buttons. The coat was in double-breasted style 


and fastened with braid loops and brass buttons. The 
vents at the sides of the coat and all of the edges were 
bound with broad black silk braid. Strappings of the braid 
were applied to each of the seams in the nine-gored skirt, 
and a brass button at the top gave a pleasing finish. Quite 
military in effect is a dark-blue cloth dress, with a waist- 
coat of white suéde braided in narrow red-and-white braid 
and trimmed with small gold buttons. Another pretty mili- 
tary idea is a bodice trimming of wide and narrow braid 
and tiny gold buttons, around which are laced silk cords fin- 
ished with gold tips. 

Vests of suéde matching or harmoniously contrasting with 
the color of the costume are a feature of the early Spring 
gowns, bands or applied figures of suéde both plain and em- 
broidered appearing upon the skirt also. Inset pieces of 
velvet, suéde or of cloth, contrasting either in texture or 
color with the material of the gown, are a favorite method 
of trimming and are frequently embroidered with some 
one particular design and carried all through the costume. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the world of fashion that 
deserves so much mention as buttons. Some of these are 
quite as costly as jewels and resemble them in brilliancy. 
The large enamel, metal and pearl buttons that are used to 
adorn handsome wraps are more beautiful than ever before. 
The gold ball button is in vogue in all sizes, and a profusion 
of little gold or silk covered buttons is sometimes seen 
upon a gown. There are embroidered buttons of rare 
charm. Oriental silk or embroidery set in metal rings forms 
gorgeous buttons that give distinction to street frocks of 
cloth or zibeline in dark colors. 

Fancy runs riot in embroideries, and there is a wide 
range for originality in its disposition upon the gown, 
blouse or wrap. Hand embroidery in all forms is profusely 
used, and the broderie anglaise vogue, which was so marked 
during the past season, has, if anything, increased. This 
fancy is expressed now in cloth and in the new soft taffetas, 
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and the embroidery is used for everything from opera coats 
to petticoats. It is more often seen in combination with 
plain materials, though charming results are achieved in 
embroidered taffeta alone. 

Now that simplicity of line has assumed such importance 
the full skirts, with only self-tucks, ruchings or bouillonées 
for trimming, are quite as well liked as the lace-encrusted, 
embroidered or appliqué skirts, and the bodice, with its ber- 
tha or deep yoke, or surplice, does not of necessity call for 
extravagant trimming. But to obtain a chic effect good taste 
must be exercised. 

There is a suggestion of the picturesque Watteau period 
in the draped bodices, lace-trimmed sleeves and bertha 
that are distinctive features of many of the new gowns. 
The high crush girdle, or a simulation of it, is one of the 
most conspicuous notes of fashion, and it generally assumes 
a deep sharp point at the bottom in front, though the 
rounded line is occasionally seen. The bolero, too, has by 
no means been discarded. Its becoming outline is too 
highly appreciated to allow it easily to fall into disfavor. 

Dinner and evening gowns of chiffon-velvet in pale, 
delicate colors are strikingly beautiful when the bunched pail- 
lette passementeries in opal or moonlight colorings are used 
to trim them, and handsome lace is an almost essential ac- 
companiment. 

The laces are extremely beautiful, and no gown is com- 
plete without lace introduced in some form or other. The 
most successful novelty in lace is macramé, some samples 
of which show a deep fringe knotted into the scollops of 
the lower edge. Silk fibre laces, with their beautiful sheen, 
are very popular. They are procurable in all widths in 
bandings and edgings and may be dyed in any color. 
Venetian laces are the trimming far excellence for the hand- 
some velvet gown. Chantilly, Alengon and Valenciennes 
are the most fashionable of the lighter laces. 

Lingerie ruffles are introduced in almost all of the visit- 
ing gowns of cloth and velvet; the large flowing sleeves 
having close-fitting undersleeves, the entire space of the full 
sleeve being filled in with lace-edged plaitings of fine muslin 
or chiffon, this being in some cases dyed to match the color 
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of the gown but presenting a prettier contrast and preserving 
better the lingerie idea when in the natural ivory or écru 
color of the lace. A cascade of the plaitings falls from the 
collar down the front of the jacket in the old-fashioned “ shirt 
frill” and is a wonderfully soft framing for a pretty face. 

A particularly smart trimming for the cloth or velvet 
gown is the cloth lace which is formed of cut-out designs 
in cloth filled in by lace stitches in linen, wool or heavy 
silk threads. There are bands and motifs of this cut-out 
cloth which suggest many decorative possibilities. The 
ingenious modiste will not depend upon the ready-made 
trimmings, but will evolve charming eftects from cloth cut 
in fanciful lengths of fringe, and chiffon, lace and paillettes 
in the form of pendants hung on silk cords. There are 
beautiful ideas in fringes and dangling ornaments, and 
beadings that have lace medallions and disks of gold or 
silver threads cleverly. introduced, while velvet lozenges 
alternate with arabesque devices in colored beads. 

Band trimmings of every description are the order of the 
day, and unfortunately for those of stout figures many of 
the newest skirts have these trimmings applied in hori- 
zontal effects, with tucks and folds as a finish to the edges. 

The fur-trimmed gown is the smartest of the season. 
Moleskin is the choice of those who can afford the ex- 
travagance, and there is a rare charm in this trimming 
on a white or pale, delicate colored cloth gown. Certain 
shades of violet and rose also combine well with this fur. 
Ermine tails dangling from lace or passementerie ornaments 
are a trimming that offers many charming effects, and fur 
cabochors or huge buttons of fur are a novelty worthy of 
mention. They are used with cords, passementeries, etc. 

There are almost unlimited opportunities for fur trim- 
mings in the elaborate evening wraps. These exquisite 
creations are of velvet, lace, cloth, chiffon and fur. Fringes, 
too, are used upon these garments, knotted into the heavy 
laces and into passementeries. Silk and chenille cords are 
used effectively, and a novelty consists of silk cords in 
white or pale tints, finished with clusters of chiffon carna- 
tions hanging by their stems. 

The little accessories of dress add immeasurably to one’s 
appearance, and dainty trifles in the way of belts, stocks, 
bags, fobs, chains, etc., are an absolute necessity. The 
neckwear that is displayed in the shops is exceptionally 
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attractive. The variety is not so marked in the shape as in 
ornamentation and workmanship, and they are all attractive, 
from the plain tailor modes to the dainty little confections 
of lace, chiffon and gauzy stuffs. It would seem that the 
expression “stole with tab fronts’? would describe almost 
any of these stocks, but each differs from the others in 
finish. The taffeta and satin stock, with embroidery or lace 
medallions as its distinctive feature, is pretty with velvet, 
silk, cloth and even the heavy wash shirt-waist, while there 
is nothing quite so charming as the dainty affair of fine 
linen or batiste, with Mexican drawnwork as its ornamental 
feature. A charming idea is the stock, with belt to match, 
of soft silk or satin. 

Stock collars with stole collar, cuffs and belt to match are 
sold in sets and really make a complete trimming for a plain 
waist or jacket. The material is silk, leather or canvas cloth 
in white or some very light shade; pieces of colored cloth 
in diamond, square, crescent or other fanciful shapes but all 
of one color, are applied and connected from one to the other 
with embroidered figures in solid stitches by scrolls of heavy 
silk couched on, the whole making a decided pattern upon 
the foundation material; after which the background is 
strewn with tiny cross stitches rather close together. The 
entire color scheme is in the dull Oriental shades. 

The stole collar does not reach to the centre in the frent 
but leaves a space of two or three inches, and the high stock 
collar has a single tab which extends between the two ends 
of the stole. 

Woman’s crowning glory is her hair, and she must give 
much thought to its arrangement and the ornaments used in 
dressing it. There are innumerable pretty pins and combs 
that will be worn effectively when the coiffure is dressed 
either high or low; while for evening and ceremonious occa- 
sions there are ornaments that suggest delightful effects. An 
especially pleasing idea is the decoration of flowers and foli- 
age. Ornaments of gauze scintillating with varicolored 
sequins are lovely. Tiny ostrich tips, with an aigrette, are 
another attractive conceit. 

The new combs of oxidized metal set with colored stones 
are very handsome. They are somewhat different in shape 
from last season’s style, being wider and without the upward 
curve ; hair slides, too, are seen in the oxidized metal, and 
there are ivory combs elaborately inset with jewels. 






7389—LADIES’ COSTUME—Ruchings adorn many 
of the daintiest gowns this season, and an attractive 
example is here portrayed in white crépe de Chine in 
one instance and in black point d’esprit in the other. 
All-over lace and appliqué band contribute the decora- 
tion. The bodice closes at the back and is topped by 
tor; adeep yoke that extends over the shoulders in the 
‘@ quaint “1830” fashion. A close lining supports the 
full front and backs that are drawn down snugly, and 
the ‘1830 ” effect is emphasized by the deep bertha 
that may be tucked or gathered. A standing collar is 
worn when the neck is high, although it may be in low 
i round outline or in “1830” style held in place by narrow 


straps over the shoulders. Close linings flaring slightly 
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7389—LaDIEs’ COSTUME, WITH MEDIUM SWEEP: CONSISTING OF A WAIST, CLOSED AT THE 
BACK WITH OR WITHOUT A TUCKED OR GATHERED CIRCULAR BERTHA, AND WITH DRopP- 
SHOULDER HiGcH NeEcK, RouNnnD or ‘1830 Low NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
SLEEVES; AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH TUCKED OR GATHERED CIRCULAR FLOUNCES 


IN TRIPLE SKIRT EFFECT. 


over the hands support voluminous puffs that may be used 
alone when elbow sleeves are desired, or if the full-length 
sleeves are preferred, the linings are faced with the lace. 
A deep girdle is crushed about the waist and has frilled 
ends and a buckle at the back. 

Three tucked or gathered circular flounces, in triple skirt 
effect and producing a quaint and fluffy appearance, entirely 
conceal the skirt proper, which consists of seven gores. 
The ruchings form a dainty decoration for the lower edges 
of the flounces, although if a plainer development be 
desired, a trimming of narrow appliqué may be em- 
ployed. A medium sweep is allowed, and the skirt 
measures about three yards and one-fourth and the lowest 
flounce about four yards and one-half in the medium sizes. 
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LADIES’ COSTUMES 






Ivory-white mousseline de soie and d’Alencon 
lace will combine favorably in this gown, while café 
au lait Eolienne with self-colored lace will be ex- 
ceptionally attractive. Ecru lace will form a dainty 
ornamentation on a frock of white crépe, and a smart 
touch may be given by a girdle of yellow velvet 
secured with a long, graceful, gold buckle. Chiffon , 
velvet and moiré in the pale shades are in vogue for 
evening gowns this season, and chiffon, chiffonette, 
Liberty satin, crépe de Paris, silk net and grena- e 
dines in all the deli- 
cate shadings are 
extensively used. — 8 


Ribbon is success- 


fully employed in the dec- 
orative scheme of many 
of the most attractive 
designs and the soft, pli- 
able weaves are used in 
the form of ruchings with good effect and are also available 
for the crush girdles that are so prominent a feature of the 
new modes. A narrow width might be used for ruchings, 
with wider ribbon to match for the girdle. 

Pattern 7389 is in 5 sizes from 32 to 40. inches, bust 
measure. For the medium size, it will require 117g yards 
of material 27 inches wide, or 75g yards 44 inches wide, > 
with 11¢ yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide for col- 
lar, yoke and lower part of sleeves. Price, 25 cents. 
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-< A CHIC EVENING GOWN MADE FROM No. 7389 IS HERE ANOTHER VIEW OF No. 7389 APPEARS IN THIS GOWN 

oo 4 PORTRAYED IN SILVER-GRAY MOUSSELINE VOILE, ORNA- OF BLACK MOUSSELINE DE SOIE, BRODERIE ANGLAISE OF 
: MENTATION BEING SUPPLIED BY BANDS AND A BERTHA OF = BLACK AND WHITE TAFFETA PROVIDING MODISH DEC- 

= FILET LACE. ORATION. 
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LADIES’ COSTUMES AND JACKETS ““&?"S@ 
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7433— LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME—The _ supporting cuffs, pointed at the upper edge, may be chosen. 
costume here illustrated in gun-metal zibeline with Nine gores are used in the construction of the skirt, to 
which dip, round or short 
- round length may be given. 
A side-plait at the lower 
part of each side seam pro- 
duces a flare at the bot- 
tom, and a measurement 
of about four yards and 
three-fourths is attained 
in the medium sizes. An 
inverted box-plait disposes 
of the fulness at the back. 
Brass bullet buttons 
and gold cord will give a 
chic appearance to a cos- 
tume of blue kersey, and 
effective reproductions 
may be made from velvet 
and broadcloth. 
Pattern 7433 is in 8 
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facing or !, yard of vel- 


vet for notched collar and inlaying cuffs. Price, 
25 cents. ; 
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7435—LaDIES’ ETON JACKET—The Eton modes 
show slight modifications but retain their jaunty style. 
A new design is here illustrated in black kersey, with 
a white moiré velours vest and ornamentation of ma- 
| chine-stitching and gold braid. The back is in one 
hci dangid: , oe and the fronts are plain, the pattern providing 
or regulation or drop shoulders. A vest is inserted, 
7433~Lapies’ Two-Piece Cos- and the fronts of the jacket may be turned back to 
moe is aoe oWEER,. Ore, form revers, in this case faced with chiffon velvet and 
iemartng sor Seok ver bordered by fancy braid, or lapped and closed invisibly. 
wir Norenep CoLtak on Suawt, 4 Standing collar is supplied, but may be omitted and 
CoLLAr-FAcING AND Flowine og the vest rounded away slightly at the top. The sleeves 
RisHop SLEEVES, AND wirn or are of the full bishop type, gathered at the top and 
WrrHouT THE PEPLUM Postition; at the wrists, where flaring cuffs, with or without lin- 
gerie frills of lace, are added. This jacket will be 


AND A NINE-GORED SKIRT, WITH A 
SIDE-PLAIT IN THE LOWER PART — smart made of Burgundy zibeline with the revers of 


OF EACH SIDE SEAM AND AN IN- chinchilla and vest of white silk. 
VERTED Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK. Pattern 7435 , . 

is in & sizes 
from 32 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. For 
medium size, it needs 
15g yard of material 
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velvet and Persian galloon 
for trimming is chiefly re- 


markable for its novel jacket, which is of the Eton type, but 
may be changed in character by the addition of a peplum 


postilion. The back of the 
jacket is tucked at the centre 
to simulate a box-plait taper- 
ing toward the waist-line. This 
effect is continued in the post- 
ilion, the joining of which is 
concealed by a belt. The 
fronts are plain and may be 
worn open or closed ina fly or 
with buttons and loops, if de- 
sired, another row of buttons 
being added to produce a 
double-breasted effect. A 
shawl collar,or a notched col- 
lar with the tops of the fronts 


turned back in small lapels, 

will finish the neck stylishly. 

Plain flowing sleeves, or those of the bishop order with > 54 inches wide, with 5g yard of silk 20 inches wide ar 
5g yard of chiffon-velvet 20 inches wide. Price, 20 cen: 


seam in tuck effect on top, and completed by wristbands 
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7435—LapDIes’ ETON JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE VEST AND COLLAR, AND WITH 
**1830” oR REGULATION SHOULDERS. 


™ NO 


a . / - r 
ee ee eee 


MIXED-BROWN BASKET CHEVIOT WAS SELECTED FOR 
THIS SMART COSTUME, No. 7433, BROWN VELVET CUFFS 
AND COLLAR LENDING EFFECTIVE CONTRAST. 


: } IO February, 1904 





JACKET No. 7435 AND SKIRT No. 7426 ARE ILLUSTRATED IN 
THIS STYLISH TOILETTE, IN WHICH TAN BOX-CLOTH !S UNITED 
WITH TAN AND BROWN VELVET, PRETTILY BRAIDED. 
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Be LADIES’ COATS 


7410—LapIEs’ CoaT—So generally becoming are Novel sleeves of the bishop type are formed of three 
the box modes that their popularity shows no sign of pieces, extra fulness being allowed below the elbow 
in the back and 
drawn into wrist 
extensions, cuffs 
being added _ if 
fancied. 

Plain develop- 
ments of rain- 
proof serge, che- 
viot, covert, cen- i 
tury cloth, tweed a 
and frieze are - 
recommended for r 
storm coats, al- ae 
though a slight a 
ornamentation of ae 


Long Hip Length. Long Hip Length. braid is not inap- 


propriate on a cust coat 

7410-Lapies! Coar, my SHORT THRFE-QUARTER OK LON of silk or Sicilian, Dark: 
OR WITHOUT THE TAB COLLAR. gray English cravenerte 

will yield a practical re- 

production of this coat, 

waning. ‘Asmartly anda touch of contrast may be introduced in a collar of 
shaped coatof this black velvet. A serviceable coat for school or general wear 
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WY A order is here por- for a young girl may be developed in navy-blue cheviot, 
trayedintancovert, and for extra warmth a lining of bright-hued plaid or 
Short Three- t ; : : a 
TCG are Gar finished in tailor red flannel may be added. 
fashion with ma- Pattern 7383 is in 9 sizes 


chine-stitching and brass bullet buttons. The plainbackand from 30 to 46 inches, bust 
fronts are joined by under-arm and shoulder seams, and a fly measure. For a lady of me- 
closing is employed. A standing collar is a protective fea- dium size, it needs 574 yards 
ture, and shoulder decoration is provided in the form of a of material 54 inches wide; 
cape and tab collar, the latter, 


however, being optional. Bishop 
shaping characterizes the 
sleeves, one seam being used in 
their construction, and the wrist- 
bands support cuffs in gauntlet 
style. Short three-quarter and 
long hip length are provided, 
either being fashionable. 

Black panne zibeline or black 
broadcloth will make a stylish 
coat that will give good service 
and look well with any skirt, and 
reproductions are suggested in 
kersey, melton, cravenette, peb- 
blecheviot, tweed, bear-cloth, rep 
granite and heavy silks, and de- 
coration may be supplied with 
plain or fancy braid or silk facings and Persian band. 

Pattern 7410 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, 
bust measure. For the medium size, it needs 3% 
yards of material 54 inches wide, Price, 20 cents. 
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7383— LADIES’ OR MISSES’ LONG CoATt—The | N ANG 

long coat here pictured in gray silk cravenette is | IN\ \ \ . 
desirable for fair or stormy weather, as it will repel IN A . \ 
rain or dust, and is astylish garment as well. Plaits S| N \ \ 
from the shoulder, turned toward the centre seam ENS N N 
and stitched down to waist depth, are introduced NN NN ‘WSs 
at each side of the back, and corresponding plaits SESS \ 


in front are stitched only to bust depth. A fly 
closing is made, and the neck is finished with a 
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fancy ora regulation notched collar. ‘Triple capes, ee) —— 

separated at the back, extend over the shoulders 73g3—Lanres’ or MissFs’ LonG COAT, WITH THREF-PIECE BISHOP SLED F\> = 
and add to the stylish effect; one or two of these AND FANCY OR REGULATION NOTCHED COLLAR, AND WITH OR WITH OU -y> 
may be used if preferred, or the coat made up with- THE SINGLE, DOUBLE OR TRIPLE CAPE. (FOR RAIN OR Dust CoaT _» 


out them. Upright pockets, welt finished, are in- 

serted in each front, and openings are allowed in the side for a miss of 14 years or 30 inches bust measure, 4 7 

seams through which to slip the hand in holding up the dress. yards in the same width will be needed. Price, 20 cen. 
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SILVER BRAID AND BUTTONS ON VELOURS PROVIDE MODISH 
DECORATION FOR THIS ZIBELINE COAT, REPRODUCING No. 7410; 
THE SKIRT, No. 7369, IS OF KERSEY. PROOUCING A TAILOR FINISH. 


THIS USEFUL GARMENT IS A DEVELOPMENT OF No. 7383 
IN RAINPROOF FLECKED GRAY CHEVIOT, MACHINE-STITCHING 
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LADIES’ COATS AND WRAPS 


7418—LADIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE COAT OR JACKET 7427—LaDIES’ CAPE WRAp—A wrap that may be 


—Blue panne zibeline and white cloth were effectively easily slipped on over any sort of a costume is a good 
- investment, 


and whether it 
be plain or 
elaborate, it 
will provide 
much comfort. 
A simple de- 
velopment of 
an effective design is 
here reproduced in 
lustrous tan cloth. 
Long or short three- 
quarter or long hip 
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iN HY ‘ ‘ length may be given 
AN LL N 3 the mode, which 
SAAN ES yy \ consists of a plain 
: : XX back and fronts loose- 
\\ ly fitted, the latter 
AS having darts from 

A g 
AN bust to shoulder. 
\ WN The wrap is sometimes called the Carrick or Inverness 
\\ OTRAS S from its being made without sleeves, a particularly appre- 
AY AAS. \ ciable feature if the sleeves of the gown worn with it are 
\ ¥ F a. X easily crushed. One or two capes, circularly shaped and 
\\ . IRA dart-fitted at the shoulders and with square or round 
\ AY BINN \ \ corners, may be employed. A stole encircles the neck 
\\ = ET and may be extended to form a collar, the wrap support- 

a - Ss Short Three-Quarter ing it underneath. 

Regulation 1HregVuarter Lengen. Lengsa. An evening wrap of caf¢ au Jatt bear cloth with a stole 


7418—LabDiés’ TUCKED BLOUSE COAT OR JACKET, WITH SHAWL COL- ‘ . : ‘ A 
PARSE NRCING AND DIGHOPIOK" 1840" Come SUREVES.cAND WITGOR and collar extension of sable and lined with brocaded silk 


WITHOUT THE PLAIN OR SLASHED EPAULETTE Cares, AND THE 1 a deep cream tone, will be exquisite. All-over lace 
Louis XV. SKIRT IN REGULATION OR SHORT THREE-QuaRTER Will be pretty on a cape wrap of green broadcloth, with a 
LENGTH. band of silk the same shade as the coat, or velvet may 
be introduced as trimming. Plain or fancy develop- 

united in the smart coat here represented, the decoration ments may be made from kersey, velvet, zibeline, mole- 
consisting of black-and-gold braid and fancy buttons. The cloth, broadtail velours or damas matelassé. Any of the 
blousing fronts are tucked and have vest sections of the new braids or galloons will furnish pleasing ornamentation. 
white inserted, and the 
tucks at the back taper 
toward the belt. A 
Louis XV. skirt in reg- 
ulation or short three- 
quarter length may be 
added, and the tucks 
stitched to the low- 
er edge or to any de- 
sired depth. Stylish 
neck completion 1s 
afforded by a shawl 
collar-facing, and the 
shoulders are broaden- 
ed by epaulette capes, 
either plain or slashed. 
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Choice is offered of Bog AED deel NS \X SN \ 
two styles of sleeve, Pat SX N . uN 
both being of fanciful Short Three-Quarter Length. et 3 aS 
design; the “1830”  7497—Lapies’ Carr WRAP, IN LONG OR SHORT THREE- SS ; f : 
sleeves consist of sec- QUARTER OR LONG Hip LENGTH, WITH ONE OR Two N i N 
tions joined in tuck CAPES HAVING SQUARE OR ROUND CORNERS, AND WITH SN N 
effect and finished OR WITHOUT THE COLLAR EXTENSION, (KNOWN AS THE SA iN N 
with tab cuffs, while CARRICK OR INVERNESS.) \ \ NS : N 
those of bishop shap- \\ | IN N 
ing are tucked to the elbow and droop over cuffs. Either Pattern 7427 \\ \ ENS N 
cuff may be omitted, however, the band affording completion. is in 8 sizes \ \ \ NG N 
This coat is especially desirable as part of a costume. from 32 to 46 \ Y N NN 
Pattern 7418 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust meas- inches, bust GSS ENS NN 
ure. For the medium size, the coat with skirt in regulation measure. For i. SSS Qn RES 
three-quarter length requires 33, yards of material 54 themediumsize, Long Three-Quarter Length. 


inches wide; without skirt, 2', yards in the same width. | the wrap in long 
In either instance 5g yard of contrasting material 54 inches — three-quarter length requires 41g yards of material 54 inche 
wide will be required for collar facing, etc. Price, 20 cents. wide, or in long hip length, 315 yards. Price, 20 cent: 
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MOLE-GRAY BROADCLOTH WAS USED TO SHOW THE THIS ALL-BLACK STREET TOILETTE IS A REPRODUC- 
GOOD STYLE OF JACKET No. 7418 AND SKIRT No. 7376 IN TION OF CAPE WRAP No. 7427 IN PANNE ZIBELINE, AND 
COMBINATION, PASSEMENTERIE LENDING CONTRAST. CIRCULAR SKIRT No. 7375, IN BROADCLOTH. 
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3° LADIES’ WAISTS AND SLEEVES 


7430—LabDIES’' WalST—Tuck shirrings are intro- Pattern 7430 is in 6 sizes from 32 to 42 inches, bust meas- 
duced on some of the most attractive designs in ure. For the medium size, it needs 43g yards of material 
27 inches wide, with 1 yard of 
all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


7395 — LADIES’ WAIST—A 
modish bodice in the prevailing 
“1830 ” style is here represented 
‘In cream-colored crépe de Chine 
in association with Irish crochet 
lace and with a dainty elabora- 
tion of silk fringe and ruchings 
of net. Gathers regulate the 


“ fulness of the blousing front 
7430-—Laptres’ Waist, WITH TucK SHIRRINGS WITH and the backs that close invisi- 


OR WITHOUT ¢ ‘ORDS, AND WITH H1GH OR Low NECK bly at the centre. The Monte 

AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES. Carlo bolero lends distinction to 

the waist, which may have a 

frocks and separate high neck with standing collar or be cut low and finished 

waists, and a pretty with appliqué. Deep elbow sleeves frilled to give a fluffy 
example is here dis- effect are a novel feature and may be made with or without | 








played inwhitecrépe full-length sleeves extending over the hands. A deep girdle 
de Chine and all-over thread lace. A snug lining acts as a_ is crushed about the waist in keeping with current fashions, 
foundation for the waist proper which is surmounted by and if a plainer appearance is desired the bolero is omitted. : 
a round yoke and : 
has its fulness at . 
the top regulated by ; 
tuck shirrings with 
or without cords, 
that in front being Ae as 1m 
allowed to droop BIBS F tare tle as 
gracefully over the 
crush girdle, while 
at the back it is 
drawn downsnugly. 
The mode, which 
extends well over 
the shoulders, 
closes in front and 
is completed with 
a standing collar. 
Tuck shirrings in 
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Ge «- 735—Lapres’ Waist in “1830” 
the sleeves accentu- STYLE, CLOSED AT THE BACK, WITH 
ate the drop-shoul- High oR Low NEcK, anp DEEP 
der appearance, ELBOW FRILL SLEEVES, WITIL OR WITHOUT FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES, 


and the voluminous AND WITH MONTE CARLO BOLERO THAT MAY BE OMITTED. 


puffs sag modishly 
over two-seam linings having simulated cuffs of lace. Pro- White lace and chiffon will develop fashionably, and black 
vision is made for a low neck and elbow sleeves as well. mousseline voile is extensively employed for evening gowns. 
Pattern 7395 is in 5 sizes from 32 
to 40 inches, bust measure. For the 
medium size, the high-necked waist 
needs 415 yards of crépe de Chine 
24 inches wide, with 2!, yards of 
all-over lace 18 inches wide; and the 
low-necked waist 315 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, with 1, yard of 
all-over lace. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


7411—LADIES’ TUCKED WAIsST— 
Crépe de Chine in a pale violet. 
: shade, chiffon and all-over lace were | 
LADIES’ Ee REI eae EH ae VEST combined in the smart bodice here 
EXTI ve ee . - Habe aa EK pictured, and fancy buttons supplied 
the ornamentation. A revers is a. 

noticeable feature of the design 

Soft, diaphanous which has tucked fronts opening over a full vest extending 
materials are best to the neck or cut off and joined toa yoke. The back i, 
adapted to such © slightly fulled at the waist-line, which is defined by a foldec 
modes and excellent results are obtainable in Liberty satin, belt and the waist is made over a snug lining. A stamding 
crépe de Paris, mousseline, chiffon velvet, veiling and voile. collar is worn, Broad box-plaits are arranged in the sleeve. 
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THE NEW TUCK SHIRRINGS ARE EMPLOYED 
ON THIS EVENING WAIST OF CREPE DE CHINE 
GRISAILE, THE DESIGN, No. 7430, BEING 
DEVELOPED WITHOUT OTHER DECORATIONS. 


THIS DAINTY TUCKED WAIST OF WHITE 
PEAU DE CYGNE WAS MADE FROM No. 7411, 
AND 18 TRIMMED WITH VIENNESE ALL-OVER 

~ LACE, CORD ANDO RIBBON PENDANTS. 


which have tucks crossing the seam and droop over the two- 
seam linings that extend in points over the hands. 

Pattern 7411 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For the me- 
dium size, it needs 
51, yards of mate- 
rial 20 inches wide, 
with 1, yard of all- 
over lace 18 inches 
wide and 533g yard 
of chiffon 45 inch- 
es wide. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. 


ae 


7374— LADIES’ 
OR MISSES’ SLEEVE 
—There has never 
been a season when 
fashions in sleeves 
were more diversi- Ip AjS 
fied, every type be- 7374—LapIiEs’ OR MISSES’ SLEEVE, WITH OR WITHOUT A FANCY CUFF, OR ONE OR 
ing used in coat, Two PLAIN OR SLASHED BELL Caps. 
gown or negligée. 

The illustrations reveal a combination of brown chiffon vel- 

vet, white crépe de Chine and Russian lace, with Russian 

appliqué for garniture, and also a make-up of white voile pattern, 10 cents. 
201 








THE CHARMING ‘1830’ EFFECT IS OBSERVED 
IN THIS DESIGN, No. 7306, REPRODUCED IN IVORY 
CANTON CREPE, TRIMMED WITH LACE, VELVET, 
PEARL BEADS AND PUFFINGS OF THE CREPE. 


with Venetian appliqué trimming. Two-seam linings support 
the puff sleeves, which are lengthened by deep cuffs, and 
may also have fancy cuffs. ‘Tucks or gathers control the 


fulness at the seam 
and two bell caps, 
either slashed or 
plain and used to- 
gether or separate- 
ly, are provided. 
Pattern 7374 is 
in 6 sizes from 9 
to 14 inches, arm 
measure, about 1 
inch below the arm- 
pit. For 11 inches 
arm measure, a 
pair of sleeves with 
double caps need 
17; yard of crépe 
de Chine 24 inch- 
es wide with 21; 
yards of chiffon 
velvet 20 inches 
wide for caps, and 


5¢ yard of all-over lace for fancy cuffs: without caps, 13¢ 
yard of material 44 inches wide will be needed. Price of 





7381—LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST—Tan_ker- 
sey afforded a particularly pleasing development of 
the chic shirt-waist here depicted. 
Brass buttons and machine-stitch- 
ing gave a decorative touch. Gath- 
ers regulate the fulness of the 
fronts and back, the former being 
tucked, while the latter is plain 
across the top. The necessary 
“1830 ” suggestion is imparted by 
a tab yoke that is seamed on the 
shoulders. A military closing is 
effected, and a narrow band sup- 
ports the standing collar. Tucks 
are arranged in the sleeves, which 
are fashionably full below the el- 
bow and are confined in bands and 
cuffs matching the yoke in outline. 
Dart-fitted fronts and a back seam- 
ed at the centre compose the body lining which may be used 
or not, the use of the two-seam sleeve linings also being a 
matter of preference. 

A shirt-waist in white crépe de 
Chine might have a tab yoke and 
collar and cuffs of lace, or almond- 








7380—LaDIEsS’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH BISHOP OR SHIRT SLEEVES 
AND EPAULETTE YOKE OR SHOULDER STRAPS, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. 


green cashmere will unite effectively with chiffon velvet and 
fringe. Velveteen, taffeta, Louisine, Liberty satin, peau de 
soie and albatross will yield attractive 
results, and if fancied, medallions of 
lace may be used to trim. 

Pattern 7381 is in 7 sizes from 32 
to 44 inches, bust measure. For the 
medium size, it needs 4 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide or 23g yards 44 
inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


wae 


7380—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST— An 
epaulette yoke, plain, or pointed in 
front, or straps extending over the 


shoulders, may be used to give a mili- 7429- Laprrs’ SHiRT-WatsT CLOSED IN FRONT, 
tary air to the shirt-waist here depicted. TUCKED 1N DOUBLE Box-PLAIT EFFECT, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LINING. (KNOWN 


Mercerized vesting was selected for 
its development, and mathine-stitching 
and buttons provide an attractive fin- 
ish. Fulness is allowed at the waist-line, both in the back 
and fronts, and the latter are gathered also at the neck. 
Closing is made at the front through a simulated box-plait, 
and the neck is completed by a narrow band supporting a 





7381—LaDIEsS’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH TAB 
YOKE IN ‘'1830”" STYLE AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE LINING, 








AS THE GIBSON SHIRT-\WAIST.) 


= LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS AND SLEEVES +* 


standing collar. Pointed cuffs complete the bishop 
sleeves, which may be replaced by shirt sleeves with 


laps and link cuffs. <A 
crush belt is worn. 

French flannel in any 
of the fashionable colors 
will make up prettily; pipings of green might be used on 
hunter’s-red, and brass buttons will add a chic note. 
Shoulder straps of white cloth will 
lend distinction to a shirt-waist of 
white corduroy. Broadcloth, kersey, 
plaids, stripes, Lansdowne, taffeta and 
Louisine are also recommended, and 
hand embroidery will decorate effec- 
tively. . 

Pattern 7380 is in 8 sizes from 32 
to 46 inches, bust measure. For me- 
dium size, it needs 33, yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


7429—LaDIES’ SHIRT-WaAIST—The 

new “Gibson” shirt-waists are dis- 

tinctive in style and not difficult of construction. The one 
here illustrated is of mercerized cotton hopsack, and no 
trimming is employed, machine-stitching providing a suitable 
finish. A four-piece lining may be used, and the waist con- 
sists of a back and fronts, with tucks arranged to give the 
effect of double box-plaits, those at the sides extending over 
the sleeves, affording fashionable breadth to the shoulders 
and tapering toward the waist-line. The closing is made at 
the front under the centre plait. Gathers are employed to 
draw the back in at the waist, and to regulate the fulness 
of the pouching fronts, and a standing collar conceals the 








neck-band. ‘Tucks 
simulating box-plaits 
are also arranged in the sleeves, the lower part forming full 


puffs over the buttoned cuffs, and two-seam linings are 
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No. 7380 IS HERE ILLUSTRATED IN RUS- AN 1830" TAB YOKE !S THE SALIENT FEA- FEATHER-STITCHEO TUCKS ADORN THIS 
SIAN-BLUE LIBERTY SATIN, STITCHED PANNE TURE OF THIS PRETTY SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7381; SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7429, OF OYSTER-WHITE 
VELVET OF A SLIGHTLY OARKER SHADE CIEL-BLUE PEAU DE SOIE, VELVET, BUTTONS LOUISINE, CROCHETED RINGS AND A BROWN 
BEING USED FOR ELABORATION. ANO FANCY ORNAMENTS WERE USED. KID BELT AODING TO THE EFFECT. 


e* 


supplied for support, but are not always necessary. remainder being disposed in darts in tuck style, plaits or 
Pongee would be pretty for duplicating this design, and gathers. Narrow bands secured with buttons and button- 
lace insertion, or medallions might be used on each plait, holes at the back complete the sleeve, and may support 
or Oriental embroidery would fancy cuffs with tab extensions. 
afford effective contrast on the The sleeve with darted tucks 
collar, cuffs and belt. Cream- will develop stylishly in brown 
white Lansdowne will also be granite suiting or fuchsia zibe- 
appropriate for this style of line for a dressy frock, and 
shirt-waist, and may be elabo- should have cuffs of silk, velvet 
rated with rows of narrow gold or lace, or of self material, 
braid. All the mercerized cot- braided or embroidered. A 
tons, damas, taffeta, Louisine, lingerie frill of chiffon or rich 
peau de soie, messlinette, lace might be added with good 
French flannel and _ broadcloth effect. All the popular dress 
are suitable for reproduction. fabrics are appropriate for such 
Pattern 7429 is in 7 sizes from sleeves, silk, wool, velveteen and 
32 to 44 inches, bust measure. mercerized cottons being equally 
For the medium size, it needs desirable. : 
3% yards of material 27 inches Pattern 7419 is in 7 sizes 
wide. Price, 20 cents. from 9 to 15 inches arm meas- 
ure, about one inch below the 
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7419—LADIES’ OR MISSES’ ONE-SEAM BISHOP SLEEVE, armpit. For a lady of 11 Pe 

7419—LaDIES’ OR MISSES’ DARTED IN TUCK STYLE, PLAITED OR GATHERED To THE Ches arm measure, a pair of 
ONE-SEAM BISHOP SLEEVE— WRISTBAND, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Fancy Curr. Sleeves needs 7g, yard of mate- 
The bishop sleeve, either in its rial 44 inches wide, with 3¢ 
orginal form or somewhat mod- yard of all-over lace 18 inches 


ified, is used in garments of all kinds. The one here’ wide for fancy cuffs; for a girl of 12 years or 9 inches arm 
pictured is slightly full at the top, and some of the fulness measure, 34 yard 44 inches wide, with 3g yard of all-over 


below the elbow is removed by a dart seam at the back, the lace will be required. Price, 10 cents. 
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the charming bodice here illustrated 
and was happily associated with 
silk and panne velvet in a deeper 
shade of violet and guipure lace. 
Appliqué band and gold filigree 
buttons%fford pleasing ornamenta- 
tion. The fronts are tucked at the 
top and separate to disclose the 
vest of all-over lace. Tiny revers 
of the panne and a silk tie are 
added with good effect, and the 
bodice is topped by a standing col- 
lar, although it may be cut out in 
Pompadour out- 
line. Tucks 
modify the back, 
whichis smooth- 
ly fitted, and a 
close lining sup- 
ports the waist. 
Two-seam linings, with 
or without points over the 
hands or terminating at 
the elbow, are used as a 
foundation for the full 
puffs tucked in cap depth 
and drooping modishly at 
the back. A silk girdle 
belt is folded about the 
waist and _ fashionably 
completes the mode, or a 
plain belt may be worn 
instead. 

Pinkish mauve Liberty 


satin will develop attract- 7402—LabIEs’ TUCKED WAIST, WITH HIGH OR POMPADOUR NECK AND 
FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, AND WITH OR we, 
WITHOUT THE GIRDLE BELT. 

7421—LADIES’ 


ively from this design, and 
crépe de Chine retains its 
favor for fancy waists. 


5] LADIES’ WAISTS, SHIRT-WAISTS AND SLEEVES 


7402—LaDIES’ TUCKED Walist—Lustrous cloth 
in a pale shade of violet was selected for developing 








Changeable silk showing lavender and pink will contrast 
effectively with black velvet, and a vest of white mousseline 
will add a dainty teuch. Chiffon velvet, voile, Lansdowne, 
Louisine, taffeta and peau de cygne combined with lace 


or chiffon  vel- 
vet are suggest- 
ed for repro- 
duction. 

Pattern 7402 
is in 8 sizes from 
32 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. 
For the medium 
size, it will need 
24 yards of 
-material 44 in- 
ches wide, with 
1), yard of all- 
over lace, 14 
yard of velvet and 3f yard of silk. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


ae, 
7416—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST—A 





particularly pleasing shirt-waist design 7416 — LADIES’ 


is here pictured in army-blue French 
flannel contrasted with Persian band 
and decorated with buttons. An ex- 
tension allowed on the right front is 
framed by broad tucks and simulates 
a vest. Tucks are also taken up to 





has slight gathered fulness at the waist-line. A 
military effect is given the mode by the addition 
of pointed straps broadening the 
shoulders. A narrow band finishes 
the neck, and over it is worn a 
standing collar. The body lining, 
consisting of dart-fitted fronts and 
a back seamed at the centre, may 
be used or not,as preferred. Plain 
or fancy cuffs confine the ful- 
ness of the sleeves which droop 
gracefully over them at the back. 

The fabrics generally selected 
for shirt-waists include velveteen, cordu- 
roy, crépe de Chine, peau de cygne, vi- 
yella, vesting and mercer- 
ized goods. Red Louis- 
ine will be smart with 
Oriental banding and a 
broad girdle of red suéde. 
A shirt-waist of heavy 
white butchers’ linen, 
ornamented with cross- 
stitch embroidery in dull 
red and green, or red and 
blue, is suggested, and 
white peau de soie with 
black embroidery will also 
be chic. 

Pattern 7416 is in 8 
sizes from 32 to 46 in- 
ches, bust measure. For 
the medium size, it needs 
415 yards of material 27 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 20 cents. 





ONE- 

SEAM SLEEVE—The most 
fashionable outdoor garments are characterized by graceful 
drooping sleeves of generous dimensions, and a particu- 
larly attractive design, suitable for the box Etons, loose 
coats and large wraps for late Winter and early Spring, 
is here illus- 
trated. Vari- 
ous effects are 
given in velvet 
and lace, silk 
and lace and 
also in cloth 
trimmed with 
fur. One seam 
shapes the mode 
which is design- 
ed to fall free 
in flowing style 
or be tucked 





AS) S 
( \ \ \ across the seam, 

AX \\N plaits regulating the fulness at the back, 
\ \S where it droops modishly. Gathers 
adjust the slight fulness at the top, and 
the flowing sleeve is completed with a 
band cuff covered with fur. Graduated 


Sioa Nr egeas. “ay frills of lace and tab cuffs decorated with 
“MILITARY” STYLE, WITH FANCY large fancy buttons or circular cuffs at- 
OR PLaIN CUFFS, AND WITH OR tached to bands and falling over the 
WITHOUT THE SHOULDER STRAPS hands or reversed in gauntlet effect 


OR Bopvy LINING. 


and showing an embroidered design in 
white, will form a pleasing finish. 
An evening coat of white cloth in full 











yoke depth in the fronts, the remaining fulness blousing or seven-eighths length will be smart with sleeves in any 
becomingly over the leather belt. The back is tucked and of these styles. For the light colored and white coats that 
204 
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THIS SMART MILITARY ELABORATION FOR 


SHIRT-WAIST IS A REP- 
RESENTATION OF No. 
7416 IN A DEVELOP- 
MENT OF BURGUNDY- 
RED FRENCH FLANNEL, 
TRIMMED WITH GOLD 


THIS DRESSY TUCKED 
BODICE OF BLACK PEAU 
DE CYGNE !IS PROVIDED 
BY CHIFFON VELVET, 
FILET ALL-OVER LACE 
AND METAL ORNA- 


SOUTACHE BRAID OVER MENTS, THE TUCKS 
SILK, AND BRASS ALSO CONTRIBUTING 
BULLET BUTTONS AR- ORNAMENTATION; No. 
RANGED IN GROUPS. 7402 WAS EMPLOYED. 






. 


are elaborately trimmed with heavy Russian guipure or second a paler tint, and the outer one of white chiffon or fine 
macramé lace, the frills at the hand are of Chantilly, spangled lace. Panne, chiffon velvet or all-over lace may be used for 


or embroidered net, chiffon or mousseline, either gathered the cuffs, and chiffon frills will add a dainty touch of elabor- 
| ation. A black 


velvet coat in 
three-quarter 
or long hip 
length will be 
stylish with 
sleeves of this 
type frilled with 
d’Alengon lace, 
and satin, peau 
de soie and da- 
mas matelassé 
will be smart. 

S Pattern 7421 
SK isin 6 sizes from 
10 to 15 inches 
arm measure, 
about 1 inch be- 
low the armpit. 
For 11 inches 
arm measure, a 
pair of sleeves 
will require 2 
yards of mate- 
rial 44 inches 
wide, with 31g 
yerds of edging 
83° inches wide for frills, and 53 yard of contrasting 
material 20 inches wide for circular cuffs. Price, 10 cents. 
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7421—-LaDIES’ ONE-SEAM SLEEVE, IN FLOWING STYLE WITH BAND CUFF, OR DRAPED BY TUCKS AND FINISHED 
wiITH a TAB CUFF OR A REVERSIBLE CIRCULAR CUFF. (FOR COATS, JACKETS, WRAPS, ETC.) 


or finely plaited, and an extremely dainty effect is produced 
by making a triple frill, the first of deep rose chiffon, the 
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a BG LADIES’ SKIRTS Beko FN 


7396—LaDIES’ SKIRT—The graceful skirt here flounce, similarly treated, is added. A long or 
illustrated is an exponent of the “1830” modes and medium sweep may be adopted, the lower edge in 
the medium sizes attaining a measurement 
of about five yards and three-fourths. A 
foundation skirt consisting of five gores, in 
this case of taffeta silk, gives support. 

Chiffon velvet is a favorite material for 
such modes, and in white, black or a pale 
tint and with a décolleté bodice to corre- 
spond trimmed 
with spangles, 
chiffon and _ lace, 
will make an ex- 
quisite toilette for 
evening. A dainty 
dancing frock is 
suggested in peach- 
pink mousseline de 
soie with a foot 
trimming of numer- 
ous ruffles of nar- 
row Valenciennes 
lace. The bodice 
should also be 
tuck shirred and 
trimmed to accord 
with the. skirt. 
Brussels net, chif- 
fon, mousseline, 
nun’s-veiling, Lib- 


7396—LapI!IeEs’ SKIRT, IN ‘*1830" STYLE, IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP oR DIP Shy SUR, aaa 

LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR OUTSIDE SKIRT, WITH PLAITS AT THE Beer crépe ‘ de 

Top STITCHED IN TUCK EFFECT OR FALLING FREE, OR WITH GATHERS: WITH Chine and silen- 

OR WITHOUT A PANEL EFFECT, AND A FIVE-GORED FLARE FOUNDATION SKIRT. She are also suit- 

able. 
is shown in a make-up of sil- Pattern 7423 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 32 inches waist 
ver-gray wool poplin, with measure. For 24 inches waist or 41 inches hip, the out- 

a quaint, old- 

time trim- 

ming of silk 
ruchings. 

Plaits or gath- 

ers may be 
introduced at the top of the circular out- 
side skirt, the plaits being stitched down 
in tuck effect to any desired depth or allowed 
to fall free. Five gores flaring smartly at the 
lower edge were used in the construction of 
the foundation skirt, and a long or medium 
sweep as well as dip length is provided for 
the mode. 

Soft materials give the most satisfactory 
resulis in skirts of this type and include 
voile, veiling, mousseline de soie, crépe de 
Chine, Brussels net, point d’esprit, grena- 
dine and Louisine. Shirred ribbon or 
ruffles of the material headed by fringed-out 
bias ruchings of silk will form effective or- 
namentation. 

Pattern 7396 is in 7 sizes from 20 to 32 
inches waist measure. For 24 inches waist or 41 inches 
hip, the outside skirt will require 57f yards of material 
44 inches wide, and the foundation 4's yards 36 inches + 
wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 















Medium Sweep. 


Dip Length. 


Long Sweep. 


0 Medium Sweep. 


; . 7423—LaDIES’ SKIRT, IN ‘'1830" STYLE, IN LONG OR MEDIUM 

7423—LADIES’ SKIRT—The ever-increasing fineness and SWEEP, AND WITH TUCK SHIRRINGS WITH OR WITHOUT CORDS : 

pliability of all weaves of dress materials are no doubt a strong CONSISTING OF AN OUTSIDE SKIRT FORMED OF A CIRCULAR 

factor in favor of the adoption of the modes characterized UPPER PORTION LENGTHENED BY A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE; AND 
by gathers and shirrings. An effective design for a skirt of A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


the « 1830” type is here pictured in dove-gray vale. “The | 

outside skirt is circularly shaped and tuck shirred to yoke side skirt needs 61; yards of material 44 inches wide, and 

depth with or without cords, and a graduated circular the foundation, 7!g yards 20 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 
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PEKIN TUSSAH SILK WAS RELIEVED BY CHANTILLY AND THIS CHARMING HOUSE FROCK IS A UNION OF WAIST No. 
GUIPURE LACE AND SPANGLED GIMP IN THIS GOWN, WHICH 7430 AND SKIRT No. 7423, IN BISCUIT-COLORED VEILING, 
tS MADE FROM WAIST No. 7396 AND SKIRT No. 7396. COMBINED WITH SPANGLED NET AND RED SILK. 
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‘esti desi hase 


plain, striped 
or plaided 
goods made 
up without a 
centre seam 
or with match- 
ed bias edges 


. in front is here 
represented. 
@ 
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Oxford-gray 

zibeline was 

the material 

chosen for the 

construction 
in one instance, and 
a brown, black and 
white plaid in the 
other. The mode is 
of circular shaping, 
and darts afford 
smooth adjustment 
over the hips. The back may be in habit 
style or display an inverted box-plait, and 
provision is made for a long or mediam 
sweep or dip length. The addition of the 
yoke is a matter of preference, and a 
measurement of about four yards is al- 
lowed at the lower edge in the medium 
sizes. 

The materials generally selected for 
this style of skirt are cheviot, tweed, hop- 
sacking, canvas, broadcloth, Venetian and 
tailor suitings. A stylish development 
may be evolved from navy-blue mohair, 
or brown checked cheviot may be em- 
ployed with good results. 


Pattern 7375 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 86 inches, waist * extending to the lower edge 
measure. For 24 inches waist or 41 inches hip, the one- are the distinctive feature of 
piece skirt with yoke will require 33, yards of mate- the modish skirt here repre- 
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Round Length, 


the bias two-piece skirt without yoke, 43, yards in the 


SKIRT—A smart skirt that is equally desirable for 






Dip Length. 


LADIES’ SKIRTS 
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Medium Sweep. 
7375—LaADIES’ ONE OR TWO PIECE CIRCULAR SKIRT, 
IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEFP OR Dip LENGTH, WITH 
AN INVERTED Box-PLAIT AT THE BACK OR IN 
HABIT STYLE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE YOKE. 
(EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR PLAIN, STRIPED OR 
PLAIDED Goops, MADE UP WITHOUT A CENTRE 
SEAM OR WITH MATCHED BIAS EDGES IN FRONT.) 
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Short Round Length, Medium Sweep. 


7376—LaAbie®s’ ELEVEN-GoRED FLARE SKIRT, IN 
MepDIUM SWEEP, ROUND OR SHORT ROUND LENGTH, 
WITH TUCKS AT THE SIDE SEAMS F.XTENDING TO THE 
Borrom OR TERMINATING AT GRADUATED FLOUNCE 
DEPTH, AND WITH AN INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE 
BACK, 


7375—LADIES’ ONE OR TWO PIECE CIRCULAR 7376—LADIES’ ELEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT— 
Tucks at each side scam terminating at flounce depth or 
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Long Sweep. 


sented in mole-colored 
cloth, Eleven gores 
give correct shaping 
to the mode, and pro- 
vision is made for a 
medium sweep, round 
or short round length. 
A smart flare is pro- 
duced by plaits allowed 
at the sideseams below 
the knees. 

Panne zibeline in 
black or Oxford-gray 
will reproduce this de- 
sign stylishly. Other 
available materials are 
cheviot, broadcloth, 
Venetian, serge, tweed, 
canvas, Sicilian, vel- 
vet and silk-and-wool 
mixed suitings. 

Pattern 7376 is in 
9 sizes from 20 to36 
inches, waist measure. 


rial 50 inch- For 24 inches waist or 41 inches hip, of material 50 inches 
es wide; for wide without a nap or other distinct up or down, 53 yards 


208 


will be needed, or with a nap or other distinct up or down, 
same width will be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 6!3; yards will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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DUCTION OF SHIRT-WAIST No. 7380 AND SKIRT No. 7376, 


. BROKEN-PLAID CHEVIOT !8 ILLUSTRATED IN THIS REPRO- 
THE DECORATION CONSISTING OF BRAID AND PIPINGS. 
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THIS PLAIN MAKE-UP OF DOTTED GUN-METAL VELVET- 
EEN EMPHASIZES THE EFFECTIVENESS OF COMBINING 


SHIRT-WAIST No. 7381 AND SKIRT No. 7376. 
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Medium Sweep. 
7426—LaDIEs' SKIRT, IN LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP: 
CONSISTING OF FOUR CIRCULAR SECTIONS JOINED 
IN TUcK STYLE, WITH OR WITHOUT A FRONT- 
GORE EXTENDED IN A YOKE, AND WITH THE BACK 
HAVING AN APPLIED DOUBLE Box-PLAIT OR IN 
HABIT STYLE. 


fait Eolienne decorated 
with machine-stitching. 
A long or medium sweep 
may be given the skirt, 
which consists of four 
circular sections joined 
in tuck style. It may 
be in habit effect at the 
back or have a double 
box-plait applied. Darts 
assist in the smooth adjustment over the hips, and a front- 
gore extended in a yoke may be added if desired, although 
the mode is complete without it. A becoming flare is 
allowed at the lower edge, where the skirt measures 
about four yards and one-fourth in the medium sizes. 

Crépe de Chine, Louisine, chiffon velvet, 
velveteen, peau de cygne, voile, taffeta, veil- 
ing and light-weight cloth offer many pleas- 
ing possibilities in the reproduction of this 
design. A gown of black crépe de Chine 
would be extremely stylish with a skirt of 
this description having the front-gore and 
yoke heavily embroidered in black. 

Pattern 7426 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 
30 inches, waist measure. For 24 inches 
waist or +1 inches hip, it needs 6 yards of 
material 44 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 


Long Sweep. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 


7426—LADIES’ SKIRT—A smart skirt introducing down to flounce depth, below which plaits are allowed, 
several pleasing features is here portrayed in café au causing it to flare markedly at the lower edge, where 


Medina Sweeh. 





a measure- 
ment of about 
four yards and 
three - fourths 
is attained in 
the medium 
sizés. Pro- 


vision is made % 
© 


=. 


for a_ habit 
back, or an in- 
verted  box- 

plait may take @ 
up the fulness, 

and the skirt may 
fall in a long or me- 
dium sweep or be in 
dip length. 

Heavy, lustreless 
black taffeta is prom- 
ised great favor for 
separate skirts to 
be worn with fancy 


waists, and will make up effectively after this pat- 
tern. Bluet kersey is suggested for wear with a 
jacket to correspond and a lace waist of the same 
color. Melton and cheviot are also advised. 


Pattern 7369 


in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 


inches, waist measure. For 24 inches waist 
or 41 inches hip measure, the skirt of 50- 
inch-wide goods, without a nap or other distinct 


up or down, 
will need 41g 
yards; or with 
a nap or other 
distinct up 
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Medtum Sweep. 


7369—Lapiks’ SEVEN-GoRED SKIRT, IN LONG 

at OR MEDIUM SWEEP OK Dir LENGTH, WITH A 

7369—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT— GFRADUATED TUCK AT FAct SIDE SEAM TO 
An excellent mode for a skirt to be worn FLOUNCE DEPTIT, AND WITH AN INVERTED 
with separate waists or as part of a suit is Box-PLAIT AT THE Back OR IN HARIT STYLE. 


here shown in brown panne zibeline without 
ornamentation. Seven gores are used in its shaping, and = or down 


, 


, 936 yards in the 


at each side seam a graduated tuck is formed and stitched = same width. Price, 20 cents. 
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Dip Length, 
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UB CHEVIOT IS HERE SHOWN IN THE UNION OF WAIST No. 7411 AND SKIRT No. 7426 
RESULTED IN THIS ATTRACTIVE TOILETTE OF JADE-GREEN 
VOILE, VELVET AND EMBROIDERY SUPPLYING DECORATION. 


RING-DOTTED BROWN N 
JACKET No. 7436 AND SKIRT NO- 7369, ALL-OVER LACE 


' 
| WHITE SILK, BRAID AND CORD PROVIDING TRIMMING. 
é 
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Round Length. 


7407—LADIES’ 
DRESS—A neat design 
for a house, work or 
nurses’ dress is here 
pictured in blue ging- 
ham. Gathers regulate 
the fulness at the low- 
er edge of the waist, 
which is in Spencer “e 
style and closes at the 
centre of the front. 
Shoulder and under- 
arm seams are em- 
ployed in the shaping, 
and a narrow” band 
and standing or rolling 
collar may complete 
the neck. =Two-seam 
sleeves, open for some 
distance at the inside, 
as well as | bishop Long Sweep, 
sleeves gathered into 
bands, are supplied, either type being appro. 
priate. Four gores dart-fitted over the hips 
shape the skirt. which is gathered at the back 
and attached to the waist under a belt of the 
material, A measurement of three yards 
and one-fourth is allowed at the lower edge 
in the medium sizes. Darts and a centre, 
shoulder and under-arm seams shape the 
body lining, which may be used or not. Mer- 
cerized cottons, seersucker, duck and challis 
may be employed with good results. 

Pattern 7407 is in 10 sizes from 30 to 48 
inches, bust measure. For the medium 
size, it will require 83, yards of material 
27 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 





7432—LADIES’ TEA- 6 
GOWN OR WRAPPER— 
Of all the “1830” modes 
now so prominent none ts i's 
more popular than the 
neglieée. The tea-gown 6S 
here portrayed is made ; ; 
of blue challis associated with filet 
lace. A short body lining supports 
the drop-shouldered yoke which 
tops the mode, and may be com- ' 
pleted by a standing collar or cut 


out in Dutch round outline. The : 
fronts and back are attached to zi 
the yoke, shirrings or gathers regulating ‘ 


the fulness, and the employment of the 
eathered or shirred flounce 1s a matter of 
choice. Draped sleeves shirred at the in- 
side and at the lower edge may be replaced 
by puff sleeves reaching to the elbow and 
frilled with lace, or faced in gauntlet style if 
full-length sleeves are preferred. Either a 
long or medium sweep may be adopted. 


| \ Wy This mode is only adaptable for soft, pli- 

WS AS Dip nate. | able materials, such as crépe, albatross, ete. 

Y (WY ee ee oe Pattern 7452 is in 7 sizes from 32. to 

\ \ \\ x GIRL Ge, SEESCR AWAITS 44 inches, bust measure. For the penn 

| \ NS \\ WITH STANDING OR ROLLING Cote S1Ze, the tea-gown with flounce heeds: 143, 

N Sf \ \ \\ ee ANL Bishop OR “TWo-5EaM yards of material 2% inches wide, without 

SESE. ORES. SRNUE flounce 108," yards, In either “instance 

\ j \ \ \N WACHED Four-Gorep Skirt, wrrn  l'y yard of all-over lace will be required 

NN / \ SN WN ee THE pak a for collar, etc. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
S SS OR WORK DREss OR NURSES’ DREss. 
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Medium Sweep. 

7432—LapDIES’ TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, IN 
LONG OR MEDIUM SWEEP, IN “1830” STYLE, / 
SHIRRED OR GATHERED TO THE YOKE, WITH io | | 
HIGH OR DutTcH RounpD NECK AND DRAPED i ie jj 
OR FULL-LENGTH OR ELVow PUFF SLEEVES, x 2 i Vn 
\ND WITH] OR WITHOUT THE SHIRRED OR el 
CGAANTHERE I) PLOUNCE. ¢ Medium Srevep, 


yOORke Delineator 


THIS GRACEFUL TEA-GOWN IS No. 7432 IN SMOKE-BLUE 
VIYELLA; LACE AND RIBBON GIVE AN ORNAMENTAL 
TOUCH, AND SHIRRINGS ASSIST IN THE DECORATION. 


"or February, 1904 
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A STRIPED WASH SILK WAS EMPLOYED FOR RE- 
PRODUCING No. 7407, WHICH IS A PRACTICAL MODE 
FOR A HOUSE DRESS OR FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 






7387—LADIES’ CORSET-COVER—An attractive cor- 
set-cover of chemise shaping is here displayed in fine 
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TENSION, 
CORSET-COVER.) 





white cambric with a dainty elaboration of point de Paris 
edging and insertion and ribbon-run beading. A narrow 
band may serve as a stay for the gathers regulating the ful- 
ness at the top or it may 
be drawn in by a band 
of beading and_ ribbon. 
The corset-cover may be 
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7391—LaDIES' CLOSED UMBRELLA DRAWERS, 


extended to forma skirt and held in at the waist-line by 
a belt of the beading, or it may terminate at the waist and be 
finished to accord with the 
top. The front puffs out pret- 
tily, while the back is drawn 
in closly. Correct shaping 
is achieved by seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, 
and lace and beading prettily 
finish the armholes when the 
shield sleeves are not used. 

Sheer linen lawn will be ef- 
ective in this design with a deco- 
ration of Valenciennes lace and 
hand embroidery. Swiss, dot- 
ted and plain, dimity, linon, 
nainsook, long-cloth and wash 
silk may be employed with good 
results. 

Pattern 7387 is in 9 sizes 
from 30 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, it 
will require 1'; yard of mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, with 3% yards of beading '3 inch 
wide for neck-band and to trim. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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7391—LADIES’ CLOSED UMBRELLA DRAWERS— Edging 
and beading run with pale-blue ribbon daintily trim the 
drawers here represented in French batiste. Shaping is 
given by a centre and inside leg seams, and buttons and 
buttonholes effect the closing at the sides. The drawers are 
in umbrella style and are gathered at the top where they 
join the yokes, the one in front being slightly pointed. 





LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


may be ornamented with point de Paris edging and 





7387—LaADIES’ CORSET-COVER, SLIPPED 
OVER THE HEAD, WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE SHIELD SLEEVES AND SKIRT EX- 
(KNOWN AS THE CHEMISE 





Cambric and nainsook are favorite selections and 


insertion. Muslin, long-cloth, linon and 
China silk are also extensively used and are 
usually decorated with lace or embroidered 
edging and insertion or medallions. 

Pattern 7391 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 
36 inches, waist measure. For 24 inches 
“waist, it needs 17, yard of material 36 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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7392 — LADIES’ SQUARE-YOKE NIGHT- 
Gown—The night-gown pictured on this 
page is simple in design and construction. 
Cambric was used for its development, and em- 
broidery supplied the decoration. A square yoke 
supports the gathered front and back, which may 
be in full or short length, and the closing is arranged in 
front with buttons and buttonholes through a slash. A 
standing or rolling collar may complete the neck when it is 
high, or a square, round or pointed neck may be adopted 
instead. Full-length and elbow bishop sleeves as well as 
flowing sleeves are provided. 

Nainsook, long-cloth, muslin and mazalea are well suited 
to the development of this design. A comfortable night- 
gown may be in pink-and-white or blue-and-white striped 
outing flannel and trimmed with torchon lace. Viyella, 
Canton flannel and flannelette are also recommended for 
Winter wear, and fancy stitching in a delicate color will 
give a dainty finishing touch. 

Pattern 7392 is in 9 sizes from 32 to 48 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium 
size, the full-length gown 
will need 6 yards of material 
36 inches wide, and the 
short one 353 yards in the 
same width; in either case 
3, yard of all-over embroid- 
ery will be required for yoke. 
Price of pattern, 15 cents. 





7392—LaADIFS’ SQUARE-YOKE NIGHT-GOWN, IN FULL OR SHORT 
LENGTH, WITH HIGH NECK AND STANDING OR ROLLING Co1— 
LAR OR A SQUARE, ROUND OR POINTED NECK AND WITH FULL— 
LENGTH OR ELBOW BisHop SLEEVES OR WITH FLOWING SLEEVES. 


The Delineator 
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LATE WINTER STYLES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


TYLES for children are designed with an eye to 
simple effects and individual becomingness, and in 
details only are novelties introduced. There are 
odd collars which take lines entirely new, and dil- 
ferent ways of putting on trimmings. Some of 
these methods are revivals of other times. A trim- 
ming idea that suggests the days of the prunella 
eaiter is to have bands of ribbon velvet or gimp 





tr, in eraduating widths put on in deep points on the 
th, full eathered skirt. 

WA Che dainty guimpe of white lawn, nainsook, etc., 
“—. sis the feature of nearly every dress the girl of from 
~~) six to twelve years will wear. Its fresh, crisp 

LY 


charm is appreciated by the mother who takes 
pride in her little daughter’s appearance. 
Guimpe dresses are included in every juvenile outfit, and 
also dresses that are made in one piece, a belt usually 
being worn. Some of the box-plaited, one-piece dresses 
have the Russian closing, and the designs suggest very 
pretty braid and button decorations. Navy-blue serge will 
prove most satisfactory for these little costumes. Other 
colors may be used, and braid, in which there is a glint of 
sold, and tiny gold buttons, are the preferred trimmings. 
No Winter materials are more suited to youth than are 
the brilliant plaid stuffs, which the merest thread of black 
velvet trims prettily. © The genuine Scotch tartans, of 
course, follow the colorings and patterns of the clans, sO 
that the deep green and blue and black design of time- 
honored memory is still seen. ‘This, softened with black 
velvet. is alwavs stylish, but the more becoming plaids intro- 
duce vivid shades of red and green. Brown, black and 
orange plaid is a pretty combination that will develop 
charmingly by a design that has box-plaits down the centre 
of the front and back of both the blouse body and skirt— 
the material is bias—the yoke of pale yellow silk being 
Outlined around the lower edge with a bertha strap of brown 
Velvet. The fancy cuffs are also of the brown velvet, as well 
&s the narrow stitched belt. 
Another stylish frock fora girl of ten or twelve years 
Nonsists of a blouse and a five-gored kilt skirt that is attached 


Ro an under-body. A pretty touch is given in the linen Eton 


collar, which is removable. | Cuffs of the linen may also be 
worn, and a patent-leather belt gives good style. Plain, solid- 
colored materials—serge, cheviot and light-weight cloth— 
would preferably be selected for this little frock, the sim- 
plicity of which is its greatest charm. 

For maids of twelve or fourteen years, cape effects, 
shoulder epaulette bands and plaited skirts are points of 
style to be considered, and no matter how plain the gown, a 
picturesque sleeve is sure to give it distinction. The inser- 
tion pulf is perhaps the favorite for very young girls. 

A charming suggestion for the development of soft 
woollens in pale, delicate colors is a mode having a blouse 
which may be worn with a guimpe, with the neck in Dutch 
or low round style, and the sleeves in elbow length. A fanci- 
fully outlined bertha is an interesting feature and offers 
many trimming possibilities. The straight full skirt may 
have the rutHe or deep hem around the bottom. 

Perhaps the most important item in the small maid’s 
Winter outfit is her coat: and to be strictly up-to-date it 
must be military in effect, if not in shape. For its develop- 
ment handsome cloth, zibeline or velvet will be used, and 
braid and buttons will provide the decoration. An exception- 
ally stylish mode is a tucked long coat with military closing, 
which can be made with or without the epaulette capes or 
shoulder straps. Another coat is in double-breasted military 
style with a deep cape. A strap or rolling collar may be 
used, and there may be a back strap if desired. 

The quaint, picturesque 1830” styles are quite as popu- 
lar for the young miss as for her elders, and the dainty, soft 
materials of silk or wool that abound in the shops, lend 
themselves admirably to these modes. A charming dress 
in “IS30" stvle, for which a delicately patterned challis 
was used, consists of a blouse waist, the neck of which may be 
high or in Dutch or low round style, with a bolero and a 
five-vored skirt that may be tucked, plaited or gathered at the 
Waist. 

Shirt-waists are essential to the young miss's wardrobe, 
and there are many and varied styles from which to choose. 
For the “tub” waist the design will be plain, while one 
may indulge her tastes for frills and tucks in those that are 
made of silks, soft wool goods and sheer fabrics. 
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7390 — MISSES’ COSTUME—A girlish costume in 
“©1830” style is here pictured in blue challis and all- 
over lace. Ruching and appliqué band form an ap- 
propriate decoration. The skirt is of five-gored con- 
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FOUNDATION SKIRT. 


struction and may be 
tucked to yoke depth 
with an inverted box- 
plait at the back, or at- 
tached to the belt with plaits or gathers. The foundation 
skirt is also shaped by five gores with an inverted box-plait 
at the back and the lower edge of the outside skirt meas- 
ures about three yards and one-half in the middle sizes. 

A deep bolero is a salient feature of the bodice, which 
blouses prettily in front over the snug lining and is drawn 
down softly at each side of the back closing. The yoke is 
round and may 
be topped bya 
standing collar 
or cut out in 
Dutch or low | 
round outline. 
Two-seam lin- 
ings support the 
sleeves, which 
may be in full 
length or short- 
ened to the el- 
bow and are 
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overhung by - NSS, Rd. 
plain or slashed ~ SESNIN WANE 
circular caps. A Ar) S NIN f \ * 
broad ribbon is ‘ ie & IN \ \ 
crushed about iS S/ SS ari 
the waist and LS \ IN Sj ® 
fastened under NESS i 


a rosette bow at 7420—MissFs’ COSTUME : CONSISTING OF A SHIRT-BLOUSE, BLOUSED | 








. MISSES’ COSTUMES AND GIRLS’ DRESSES .32 


7420 — MISSES’ COSTUME — Sailor modes are 
always in good taste for young girls, and the one here t 
portrayed in blue serge contrasted with white is both 
practical and stylish. A deep yoke-facing distin- 

guishes the shirt-blouse, 

: which is cut away to re- 
veal a removable shield 
decorated with an em- 
blem.  Shirr-strings in- 
serted in a casing regulate 
the fulness at the back, which 
may sag over the belt or be 
drawn down trimly, while the 
fronts may be adjusted as de- 
sired. The yoke-facing extends 
down the front at each side of 1 
the invisible closing, and the 
sailor collar may have square 
or pointed front ends. Bishop 
sleeves with pointed cuffs are 
supplied and may have cap fac- 
ings at the top. Sleeves plaited 
at the wrists and top may re- 
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7390—MISSES’ COSTUME, IN ‘'1830" SryLEe: CONSIST- place them, if preferred. A 
ING OF A BLOUSE WalsT WITH BoLreRo, Hicu, marrow belt and jaunty tie are 
DUTCH OR Low ROUND NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR worn. 

ELBOW SLEEVES; A FIVE-GORED OUTSIDE SKIRT, Seven gores were utilized for 
[UCKED, PLAITED OR GATHERED; AND A FIVE-GORED the skirt, which may be made ' 


with or without the yoke-facing. 
An underfolded box-plait re- 
moves the back fulness, and a simulated lacing is arranged. 
The lower edge flares smartly and measures about three 
yards and one-fourth in the middle sizes. 
Blue is the favorite color for sailor costumes and in cheviot, | 
cloth and flannel it is extensively used, and it may be effectively 
contrasted with red or white. White flannel.will be exceed- 
ingly smart with a taffeta tie and decorated with emblems. 
Pattern 7420 is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it needs 53g yards of material 44 inches wide, 
with 5g yard of contrasting material in the same width for 
shield and inlaying sailor collar. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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the back. DRAWN Down at THE BACK, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD AND BIsHop ¢ * 
The soft, thin- SLEEVES, HAVING PLAITS OR CUFFS AT THE WRISTS, AND WITH OR : 
textured wool- WITHOUT THE DEFP YOKE-FACING AND SLEEVE Care} AcCiInGs: AND A \ ; . 
lens and silks SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH INVERTED BOX-PLAIT At TIE SS . ; 
are especially BacCK, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE YOKE-FAaCInNG., IN S ads 
desirable and : S on. 
include voile, veiling, albatross, Lansdowne. crépe de Chine 7403— GIRLS’ \ ee 
and China silk. Dress—A pretty frock Pte os 
Pattern 7390 is in 4 sizes from 14 to 17 years of age. For is here depicted made —e ee 
15 years, it requires 87, yards of material 27 inches wide, up in fine white lawn and lace. The waist is full, pouching ~ -, 
with 3g yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide. Price,25 cents. becomingly in front, while the backs are drawn down clos. ‘-. . 
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“&hS FROCK SHOWS No. 7390 IN WHITE A SMART MODE OF THE SAILOR TYPE IS HERE PINK HABUTAI SILK WAS ASSOCIATED 
SCJSSELINE VOILE, WITH RENAISSANCE DEPICTED IN BLUE FRENCH FLANNEL COMBINED WITH ITALIAN ALL-OVER LACE AND PINK 
ACE DECORATION PRETTILY APPLIED. WITH WHITE, THE MODE BEING No. 7420. VELVET IN THIS MAKE-UF OF No. 7403. 


z= each side of the invisible closing. A round yoke of Habutai silk, challis and albatross are in good taste. 
‘>aing is supported by the close body lining and is sur- Pattern 7403 is in 9 sizes for girls from 6 to 14 years 
cysnted by a standing collar, also of the tucking. The of age. Fora girl of 9 years, the dress requires 435 yards 
sxtka is a particu- 
_ziy pleasing feature 
‘ the mode and fin- 
is-es the neck when it 
+ a low round outline 
2°4 gives fashionable 
_teadth to the should- 
.ts when the neck is 
x: or in Dutch 
und effect. TTwo- 
‘<2m% linings serve as 
: Ssundation for the 
_| puffs and may be 

iy faced in gauntlet effect or cut 
- snd frilled if the elbow sleeves are 
tered. The skirt may show a 
=: hem or be lengthened by a ruffle, 
: reasing the fluffy appearance. It is 
orhed with gathers to the waist, a 
- a1 ribbon sash concealing the joining. 


4 dancing frock of pale-pink mousse- ; 
= decote went be elaborated with Chantilly or d’Alengcon of material 36 inches wide, with 3f yard of tucking 18 


Swiss, organdy, point d’esprit, dimity, China and inches wide for yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 20 cents 





7403—GIRLSs'’ DREss, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH OR 
Low Rounn NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR 
ELBOW SLEEVES, AND WITH AN ATTACHED 
FULL SKIRT WITH OR WITHOUT THE RUFFLE. 
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of a mode. 
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to the dress of bluet cashmere here depicted, which may be 
made high in the neck and completed by a standing collar, 


or cut out in round outline. The bertha straps are a 
decorative detail, but need not be added. A body 
lining is used, and the blouse is ornamented with box- 
plaits at each side of the front and back and tucked 
to simulate an inverted box-plait at the centre of the 
front, closing being effected at the back in military 
style. Gathers control the fulness at the belt, over 
which the blouse puffs slightly all around. Sleeves 
of the bishop type made over close linings are em- 
ployed and finished by wristbands supporting tab 
cuffs. The skirt is tucked and plaited to correspond 
with the waist, and is attached to the body. 
Wheat-colored Lansdowne, with a round-necked 
yoke of tucked Brussels net, suggests a dainty little 
frock, and desirable reproductions may be made from 
plaid poplin united with plain silk, woollen) materials 
with velvet, and mercerized cotton goods. Buttons form 
a very pleasing decoration, and braid in any preferred 
design or folds of silk may be used for trimming. 
Pattern 7372 is in 9 sizes for girls from 6 to 14 
years of age. For a girl of 0 years, the dress needs 


329 yards of material 44 inches wide, with %, yard of all-over 
Price of pattern, 2U cents. 


lace to cover collar and yoke. 
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GIRLS’ DRESSES 


7372—GIRLS' BOX-PLAITED DRESS—The yoke is 
the principal feature of many of the new designs for 
girls’ dresses and invariably adds to the becomingness 
All-over lace afforded a note of contrast 
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7378-—GIRLS COSTUME: CONSISTING OF S NN 

A BLoOuUsk, WORN WEEE OR WETHOUT A SS NN 
SEPARATE LINEN Fron COLLAR 2 ANDO S N 
FIVE-GorRED KILP SKIRG VITACHED TO SS SN 
AN UNbER-Bopy, SS SS 
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7372-—GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS, WITIT OR 

WITHOUT THE BERTHA STRAPS AND CUFFS, 
ROUND 
ATTACHED GORED SKIRT. 


NECK 


and \ 







> 7405-GikLsS’ Russtan DRESS, WITH Bopy 
SS | AND SKIRT IN ONE, 
KS = ‘ | 
SS aS a ‘oR 
N YK 8 7405—GIRLS RUSSIAN 
SSS DrESS — The Russian modes 
roa aaees are prominent in young peoples’ — shield 
fashions ands are) shown) in 


many and varied effects. 
skirt in one is here portrayed. 


A design having the body and 
A broad box-plait is intro- 


AND COSTUMES 


duced at the back, and gathers at the neck regulate the 
fulness in front, the waist-line shirrings being held in 
position 


placed by one of the material or of silk or velvet. 


“ere 


by a stay underneath. The right front 

laps the left in the characteristic manner of the 
Russian modes, and a belt secured under 

a button closes in line with the front. A 

deep hem is allowed at the lower edge of 

the dress, which is topped by a standing 
collar. The sleeves are of the bishop type 
mounted on close linings and lengthened by 
wristbands. Fancy braid afforded a smart 
trimming on the blue serge of which the frock 
was made. 

White flannel would be effective with gold 
braid, and red or jade-green kersey might be 
trimmed with plain and fancy braid. Cheviot, 
cashmere, corduroy and velveteen are also used. 

Pattern 7405 is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 
years of age. For years, it needs 31, yards 
of material 44 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
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7378—GIRLS’ COSTUME —A new design, 

which is chiefly to be commended for its stylish 
shaping, is here pictured in blue Paquin cheviot, 

vith an Eton collar of white linen, but this may be re- 
The 
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blouse shows no fulness save gt the waist-line, where it is 
gathered into a band, over which it sags all around. 


The 
back is plain, and a wide box-plait is arranged at 
the centre of the front, the closing being made 
underneath. “Phe sleeves are of the bishop type, 
lengthened by cutts. 

An underbody, closed at the back with buttons 
and buttonholes, acts as a support for the skirt, 
which is shaped by five gores arranged in kilt plaits. 

Red wool canvas mieht be trimmed with black 
soutache braid, and mercerized cottons will also 
prove suitable. 

Pattern 7378 is in O sizes from 6 to 14 years of 
age. For 9 years, it needs 3°, vards of material 
44 inches wide, with '. vard of linen. Price, 20 


cents. 
we, 


7428—GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS—Tucks add ma- 
terially to the good style of the design here por- 


traved in oak-brown Sicilian, machine-stitching, a leather belt 
and silk tie providing the only ornamentation, 


A removable 
with a standing collar is an important feature. The 


neck is open, allowing the dress to be slipped over the head, 


and. is 
line. 
218 


finished by a large collar in sailor or shawl out- 
Two tucks at each side of the back and front are 


The Delineator 
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THIS STYLISH COSTUME, No. 7378, WAS 
CONSTRUCTED OF GREEN-AND-WHITE PLAID 


BABY-BLUE VIYELLA WAS USED TO REPRODUCE DRESS No. 7405 WAS DEVELOPED IN ECR!J WITH ACCESSORIES OF WHITE. 
No. 7372 IN THIS FIGURE, ANO BLACK VELVET FRENCH FLANNEL, AS HERE PORTRAYED, 


AND CLUNY LACE PROVIDE CONTRAST. WITH BURNT ORANGE TAFFETA BANDS. 





7428—GIRLSs' RUSSIAN 

DRESS, SLIPPED OVER 
: THE HEAD, WITH RE- 
“WABLE SHIELD AND A SHAWL OR SAILOR COLLAR, 
Sw THE Bopy AND SKIRT IN ONE. 


for February, 1904 


stitched as far as the 
belt, whence they fall 
free, the body and 
skirt being in one and 
a deep hem complet- 
ing the lower edge. A 
tuck in the outside of 
the sleeves, which are 
in bishop style, extends 
from shoulder to wrist- 
band, and straps are 
attached to the side 
seams to hold the belt 
in place. 

Carreaux plaid 
cheviot is suggested 
for duplicating the de- 
sign, and ‘would be 
pretty with accessories 
of a plain color to cor- 
respond. Light-weight 
zibeline, lady’s - cloth, 
melton, vicuna, Ven- 
etian, cashmere, Hen- 
rietta, clan plaids and 
wash materials are 
adaptable. 

Pattern 7428 is in 
10 sizes for girls from 
3 to 12 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 
34 yards of material 
44 inches wide. Price, 
of pattern, 15 cents. 
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CREAM REP GRANITE !S SHOWN IN THIS 
SMART LITTLE FROCK OF RUSSIAN DESIGN, THE 
NUMBER OF WHICH 1S.7428. 


[owe] GIRLS’ DRESSES, COSTUMES, ETC. (life 


7384 --GIRLS’' RUSSIAN DRESS— The Russian — of cream-white flannel. A white suede belt may replace 
modes are still popular for girls, and a smart design the one of the material, and decoration be supplied 
embodying several attractive features is here repre- by embroidered emblems on the collar, shield and 
sented in dark-blue cloth enlivened by Persian bands. — sleeve. Flannel, cashmere, Sicilian, piqué, linen, tweed 
and velveteen are adaptable. 

Pattern 7384 is in 10. sizes 
from 3 to 12 years of age. For 5 
years, it calls for 25, yards of 
material 44 inches wide. Price, 15 


cents, 
ase 


7425 - GIRLS’ COSTUME—A smart 
little costume for a small girl is here 
pictured in a pretty and serviceable 
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& SINR ‘SS devclopment of navy-blue serge simply 
Ss S$ i NS Sz trimmed with machine-stitching and 
i = x SRY x buttons and effectively contrasted with 
SN S SS B <e > white. The blouse is double-breasted 

Oo @ 6) gam and sags all around over an_ elastic 
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inserted in a hem at the lower edge. 
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: % FS Ss 7384—GikLS’ Russtax Dkess, wir Bopy axp Bishop. sleeves are employed and 
S oR SS SKIRT IN ONF, REMOVARLE SHIELD, SHAWL oR may be banded closely in the regula- 
ST 9 = SaApok COLLAR AND Bishop SLEEVES HAVING = tion manner or tucked at the wrists 
S12 \ = TUCKS OR Bands Ar THE WRISTS, to simulate cuffs and box-plaited 


at the top. The Eton collar may be 


The body is in one with the skirt, anda 
hem finishes the lower edge. “Two 
broad box-plaits are arranged in the 
back, and the fronts are without fulness, 
the right one broadly overlapping the left 
one. A removable shield with stand- 
ing collar is introduced and may be 
framed by a shawl or sailor collar. 
Bishop sleeves having their fulness con- 
fined in close bands, as well as sleeves 
tucked at the wrists are supplied, either 
type being appropriate. “Phe belt is held 
in place by straps at the under-arm 
seams. 

Red serge and white flannel may be 
combined in this mode, and bands of 
white trimmed with black or red braid will 
afford effective ornamentation. Golden- 
brown Venetian cloth will make up 
stylishly with the sailor collar and shield 





7436—GikiS’ Dot rLE-BREASTED LONG Cowr, in 
“MILEEARY " STYLE, WEEE STRAP OR ROLLING 
COLLAR AND WITTE OR WILHOUT ONE OR Two 
Carbs, TE POINTED CURES AND TIE BACK STRAP. 





permanent or removable, and provision is also 
made for a sailor collar, deep and square at 
— the back, the neck being cut out to accommo- 

R&, -~ date a removable shield topped by a standing 
. 1 collar. A silk tie gives a finishing touch when 
the Ieton collar is used. 

Shoulder and under-arm seams shape the 
under-body to which the gored kilt skirt is at- 
tached. Buttons and battonholes effect the 
back closing. 

This design is exceedingly practical for 
school frocks and the materials usually selected 
are cheviot, cloth, tweed, Sicilian and flannel. 
Bright-red prunella cloth trimmed with black 
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collar, or |, yard of linen 36 inches wide for 


7425—GIRLS’ COSTUME: CONSIST- . 
k:ton collar. Price, 20 cents. 


ING OF A DOURLE - BREASTED 
BLOUSE, WETH A PERMANENT OR 


N¥ silk braid and with a linen Eton collar and 
we black silk tie will be girlish and pretty. 
y Pattern 7425 is in LO sizes from 5 to 14 years 
FAW S — of ave. For 9 years, it needs 4!, vards of ma- 
\ \ N terial 44 inches wide, with 5, vard of contrast- 
TL ‘ ing material 27 inches wide for shield and sailor 
SN 
s :S 





REMOVARLE ETON COLLAR, OR Ly alt 

A SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOV- “PRR EE YS 

ABLE SIWELI AND BIsHop VIS SALA 7436—GIRLS’ DOUBLE - BREASTED LONG 
ee ane PLAITS OR he EE AS \ Coat— The tashionable military characteristics 
SANDS AT TIE RISTS; AND A hoe ESR Awa : . . ; : 

. : : ? SS Se ‘ ar WETVE SS “On saver. ; 
GOoRED Kibd SKIRT, ATTACHED ree -s i we observed in this smart coat. Navy-bluc 
LOS UN Re BOnY: p rAS> cloth was used tor its construction, and the 


The Delineato: 


_ al 


decoration consists of gilt braid and gold but- 
tons.. Shoulder and under-arm seams are em- 
ploved, and the fronts lap and close in double- 
breasted fashion. A back strap, lapped at the 
centre under a button, may be inserted in the 
under-arm seams, and provision is made for up- 
right pockets in the fronts concealed by laps. 
The pattern includes a rolling collar as well as 
one in strap style, choice also being given of 
one or two capes, plain or slashed at the back 
and on the shoulders. The sleeves are of the 
bishop order completed with wristbands, which 
may support cuffs in pointed outline. 

Green beuclé might be trimmed with black 
braid and buttons, and red Venetian would also 
be smart relieved with black. Pebble or plain 
cheviot, granite suiting, habit cloth, Hecked or 
plain vicuna, tweed, covert, velvet and silk are 
wdaptable tor serviceable and dressy repro- 
ductions of the design. 

Pattern £436 is in Ll sizes from 4 to 14 vears 
of ave. For { years, it needs 24, yards of 


maternal of inches wide. Price, 13 cents. 
ae 


7373—GIRLS' TUCKED LONG COAT—A\ coat 
ot novel design is here pictured.  Lengthwise 
tucks are intreduced at each side of the front 
and back, and at the centre are turned to give 
the effect of an inverted box-plait and form 
a military closing. Seams are allowed at the 
shoulders, under the arms and at each side tuck. 
Epaulette capes and shoulder-straps accompany 
the pattern, either or both of which may be 
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THiS SMART COAT PICTURES 
Nc.7373 IN A PLAIN MAKE-UP OF 
TAN COVERT AND SHOWS THE 
FIPULAR MILITARY CLOSING. 


for February, 1904 


THIS COSTUME REPRODUCES No. 7425 
IN WINE-REO STORM SERGE, WITH NO 


DECORATION SAVE SMALL BUTTONS. 


ANOTHER COAT IN MILITARY 
STYLE, No. 7436, IS HERE PORTRAYED 
IN GRAY ZIBELINE, CONTRAST BE- 


ING AFFORDED BY BLACK BRAID. 


used, and brass but- 
tons increase the mili- 
tary effect. A stand- 
ing collar and full 
bishop sleeves length- 
ened by band cuffs 
complete the mode, 
which is here shown in 
a plain development 
of cardinal kersey, 
with a tailor finish of 
machine-stitching. 
Brown velveteen is 
excellent for wear, and 
may be = associated 
with smooth- faced 
cloth of the same 
shade. Other materi- 
als that are suitable 
are melton, serge, vi- 
cuna, lady’s- 
cloth, vel- 
ours, Craven- 
ette and 
cheviot. 
Pattern 
isto Is in Y 
sizes from 6 
to 14 years 
of age. For 
) years, it re- 
quires 27, 
yards of ma- 
terial o4 in- 
ches wide. 
Price, 15 








A RUSSIAN MODE, No. 7384, IS HERE 
PICTURED IN GREEN CHEVIOT WITH 
ALMOND-GREEN SHIELD AND EMBLEMS. 
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7373—GIRLS’ TUCKED LONG COAT, WITH 
“MILITARY” CLOSING, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT 


THE EPAULETTE CAPES OR 


cents. SHOULDER STRAPS, 


MISSES’ SHIRT -WAISTS, SKIRTS, ETC. 


7414—MISSES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST — Pale-blue | employed, tucks simulating box-plaits taking up the ful- 
taffeta, stitched and ornamented with gilt buttons, ness at the top, and buttoned cuffs completing them. 
lends effective contrast to this pretty shirt-waist of | Body and sleeve linings are included, but are not in- 
ivory-white Liberty satin. 
Irish point lace medallions 
‘also form an important part 
of the ornamentation. As 
here represented, a fitted lin- 
ing was used, but this is not 
essential. The tucks at the 
centre of the back and front 
are turned to simulate box- 
plaits, and at each side 
groups of three tucks are 
arranged, the outer ones 
concealing the edges of the 
tucked sleeve caps or the tops of the sleeve seams 
when the caps are not used. A unique yoke-facing in 
strap effect may be applied, and the standing collar corres- 
ponds. Closing is effected at the centre of the front. The 
segura fue a ee 7414—Misses’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 


: YOKE-FACING, SLEEVE-CAPS OR Bopy LINING. 
adorn the upper parts of the sleeves which form puffs be- 
low the elbow and are confined in wristbands that correspond 
with the collar. Two-seam sleeve linings are furnished. dispensable. This mode is known as the “ Gibson” waist. 
An exquisite effect may be achieved by making the waist Jade-green French flannel, wood-brown broadcloth or 
fancy waisting will make up very stylishly. 
Pattern 7454 is in 4 sizes from 13 to 
16 years of age. For 15 years, it needs 
$5, yards of material 27inches wide. Price, 
15 cents. os 


7385—MISSES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE 
SKIRT—The_ skirt here represented in 
tobacco-brown cheviot is distinguished by 
a graduated tuck at each side seam to 
flounce depth. Seven gores were utilized 
in the construction of the mode, and 
7434—Missks’ SHIRT-Watst CLoseEp in Front, Plaits below the tucks cause it to flare 
TUCKED IN DoUBRLE Box-PLatt EFFECT AND witH ~= modishly at the bottom. An underfolded 
OR WITHOUT THE Bopy Lryinc. (KNOWN as THE — box-plait removes the back fulness and is 






















GIBSON SHIRT-WAIST.) stitched down for a short distance. 
Tweed is practical and very desirable 
Goo. for school wear, and canvas, serge, zibeline, cor- 
of white Chantilly exe ss duroy, homespun and hopsacking are much used. 
lace over glacé taf- yo 4 SS Fe aN Pattern 7385 is in 5 sizes, 155 to 17 years 
feta. Louisine, WS YQ SS of age. For 15 years, it requires 31, yards 
messlinette and soft EXSNESS iSSSe of material 50 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
woollen materials YSN SEQ ; \ 
will also be. satis- CS SSN Sa 
Pattern 7414 is SEN WS SB SSS 
in 4 sizes from 14 VY YS SS\ SS SS | \ 
to 17 years of age. SA NS SN < S4SA 
For 15 years, it vA NS SN SS ES = N 
needs 41 yards of WW WSs SN Ss SiS 
material 20 inches SG < \N SS SS 
wide, or 33, yards < XN 
27 inches wide,each SS SAY e 
with 14 yard of taf- SX SX = S| Se 
feta. Price,15 cents. SX SS SESS SS 
SSSSS> WISE 
ae 7385--MISSES’ SEVEN-GORED FLARE SKIRT, WITH A > EK ‘ vy 
7434 —MiISSES’ GRADUATED TUCK AT EACH SIDE SraM AND AN ASS N SSS 
SHIRT - WAIST__A INVERTED BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK. \\ SS ‘ S 
SSS > 





new design for a . 

shirt-waist which will impart unusual style to an undeveloped figure is 
here portrayed in mercerized vesting. Tucks that are so arranged as to 7386—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR 
give the appearance of box-plaits, wide at the top and narrower at the BONS DRESS WaT ILE 
waist-line, are laid at cach side of the back and front, and one at the TARY” ORVISIBLE CLOSING 


: AT THE BACK, AND Bony 
centre conceals the closing. Gathers control the fulness at the back and ANG ShiRT Ik OSE AND 





also in front, where a pouching effect is produced above the belt. A Wir OR. Winkoun. CHE 
standing collar is worn over the neck-band, and bishop sleeves are STRAPS. 
pata 


The Delineato, 


7386-—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS—Pointed straps 
may distinguish the dress here pictured in blue cloth trim- 
med with machine-stitching and brass buttons. The front 
and backs are of loose shaping, and the latter may close vis- 








ibly or in military 
fashion. Straps 
also conceal the 
shoulder seams of 
the dress, which 
has the body and 


good example is 
here represented in 
white Chtina silk 
and all-over lace, 
insertion affording 
decoration. The 
pouching front and 
full backs are join- 
ed to a round yoke 
and are made over 























skirt in one. A acloselining. Gath- 
box- plait at each ers regulate the 
under-arm seam al- fulness of the at- 
lows sufficient ful- tached skirt, which 
ness in the skirt is formed of a cir- 
portion, andadeep — cular upper section 
hem completes it. lengthened by a 
The neck is finish- = straight rufle. =A 
ed by a standing © short ruffle is also 





SHIRT-WAIST No. 7414 IS HERE REPRE- 
SENTED, THE MATERIAL BEINGJADE-GREEN 
HENRIETTA ELABORATED WITH FAGGOTING. 


supplied and may be added to give 
the effect of a double skirt. A bertha 
of fanciful shaping is introduced, and 
a standing collar completes the high 
neck, although it may be cut out in 
Dutch round outline. Bands support- 
ing inverted cuffs complete the full- 
length bishop sleeves, or, if preferred, 


THE NEW GIBSON SHIRT-WAIST, 
No. 7434, IS HERE SHOWN WITH 
SKIRT No. 7385, BOTH DEVELOPED 
'N BLUE ALBATROSS. 
“oe. - _ 
Wat, and marrow straps at 
rm seams hold the 
belt in place. Bishop 
te used and are banded 
Hy at the wrists. 
Red cheviot will be smart 
mi-a decoration of narrow 
diaek braid and a patent-leather 
tlt. Serviceable reproductions 
may also be evolved from such 
‘ Taterials as serge, light-weight 
abeline, piqué, linen and duck, 
and braid is a suitable trimming. 
Pattern 7386 is in S sizes 
om ', to 7 years of age. For 5 years, it needs 2!; yards 
ot material 44 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


wae 


7400—LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS—The long, biouse-bodicd 
males retain their popularity for small girls’ frocks, and a 


120253 








7400—LITTLE GIRLS’ DREssS: 
CONSISTING OF A LONG BLOUSE 
Bopy WITH HIGH OR DUTCH 
ROUND NECK AND FULL OR 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH 
SLEEVES, AND AN ATTACHED 
SKIRT FORMED OF A CIRCULAR 
UPPER SECTION LENGTHENED 
BY A STRAIGHT RUFFLE OR HAVING TWO RUFFLES IN 
Dot BLE SKIRT EFFECT. 


WOOD-BROWN SOLEIL WAS USED FOR 
THIS PLEASING REPRODUCTION OF No. 
7400, DOTTED PANNE AND A FANCY 
YOKE GIVING ELABORATION. 


they may be shortened to three-quarter length. A belt with 
rounding end conceals the joining of the waist and skirt. 
Dotted Swiss or India linen will develop the mode daintily. 
Pattern 7400 is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 years of age. For 
‘) years, it calls for 51, yards of material 27 inches wide 
with 3, yard of all-over lace. Price, 15 cents. 


Digitized by Google 


it February, 1904 





7398—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESS—A simple 
little dress suitable alike for small girls and boys is 
here pictured in sheer white nainsook associated with 
Gathers adjust the front and back to the round 


lace. 





7398—LITTLE GIRLs' oR Boys’ 
DREsS, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH 
Rounp NECK AND BISHOP OR 
PUFF SLEEVES, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT A FANcYy COLLAR. 


yoke that may be high and frilled with edging or cut out in 
Dutch round outline. Tiny buttons and buttonholes are 
used for the back closing, and the yoke may be entirely con- 
cealed by a fancy collar, or the latter may be cut out slightly 
at the top. A deep hem finishes the lower edge, and bands 
confine the fulness of the full-length bishop or short puff 
sleeves, either type being appropriate. 

Washable fabrics are generally selected for children’s 
frocks, and among the most popular are lawn, dimity, cam- 
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\\S NY SSS 7431—LITTLE GIRLS’ oR Boys’ 
WS WAGES N 3 “EG : $ 
X \ WS SAR Box-PLAITED DREss, WITH 
KN ¥SS NN REMOVABLE SHIELD AND 


Bopy AND SKIRT IN ONE. 


| 


bric, Swiss, mercerized cottons, cashmere and _ albatross. 

Pattern 7398 is in 7 sizes from ', to 6 years of age. For 
5 years, it needs 23, yards of material 36 inches wide, with 
3g yard of all-over lace. Price, 10 cents. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ DRESSES, ETC. 












7431—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ BOX-PLAITED 
DRESS—A smart dress for a little girl or boy is here 
depicted in blue serge, accessories of white lending 
ctfective contrast. Shoulder and under-arm seams are 
used in the construction of the mode 
which has the body and skirt in one. 
A box-plait is laid in each side of the 
back and front, the stitching of the 
outer folds being carried to the lower 
edge. The open neck, supporting a 
permanent and a removable sailor col- 
lar, frames a removable shield topped 
by astanding collar. Closing is effected 
at the front with buttons and button- 
holes. Sleeves of the bishop order, 
with a box-plait on the outside and 
with wristband finish, are mounted on 
two-seam linings. The belt is held in 
position by straps. 

Chestnut-brown velveteen is a_ stylish 
fabric for such dresses and may have a 
removable collar of Russian lace. Zibeline, 
camel’s-hair cheviot, lady’s-cloth, Venetian, 
French flannel and nub suitings are also 
appropriate. 

Pattern 7431 is in 9 sizes from 2 to 
10 years of age. For 5 years, it needs 
2 yards of blue serge 44 inches wide, 
with '; yard of white serge in the same 
width for shield and sailor collars. Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


7371—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS— 
The box-plaits intro- 
duced in the dress 
here depicted add ma- 
terially to the attrac- 
tiveness of the design, 
which, with its. side 
closing, suggests the 
Russian modes. No 
seams are used except 
on the shoulders and 
under the arms, the 
body and skirt being 
in one, and the belt is 
held in position by 
straps. A standing 
collar is added, and 
the lower edge is 
finished with a deep 
hem. Thesleeves are 
of the bishop type, 
gathered into wrist- 
bands. Jade - green 
French flannel was 
used for illustrating 
the pattern, with nar- 
row braid for trim- 
ming. 

Bright plaids are 
pretty for such dresses 
and may be relieved 
by bands, belt and col- 
lar of plain material of 
a harmonizing shade. 
Saxony wool, Hen- 
rietta, viyella, kersey, 
serge and cashmere are 





ne 


also appropriate and 

may have a finish of 

machine:stitching. 
Pattern 7371 is in 8 


24 


EITHER GIRL OR BOY MAY WEAR A 
LITTLE DRESS OF THIS DESIGN {T 1S 
No. 7431, MADE OF BLUE FLANNEL RE- 
LIEVED WITH WHITE. 


The Delineato: 


AN EMPIRE BODY ANDO A SIMULATED YOKE 
ARE THE PROMINENT FEATURES OF THIS 
COAT, No. 7415, OF WHITE BEAR-CLOTH. 


For 5 years, it requires 354 


sizes from 2 to9 years of age. 
Price, 15 cents. 


yards of material 27 inches wide. 


ae 


7415—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ LONG COAT—A becom- 
ing coat for littke men and women is here pictured in white 
silk and introduces shirrings as its distinctive feature. They 
adjust the long full skirt to the Empire body, and a hem 
completes the lower edge. A pretty effect is obtained from 
the cape which is formed of a deep, straight section shirred 
at the top, where it joins a shallow 
circular portion of all-over lace. 
The sleeves are of bishop shaping, 


Oy or 
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7371—LitTLeE GirRLs’ OR Boys’ Rox- 
PLaITED DRESS, WITH RUSSIAN 
CLUsING AND BoDY AND SKIRT IN 
ONE, 





for February, 1904 


ANOTHER PRETTY MODE, No. 7398, SUIT- 
ABLE FOR GIRL OR BOY IS HERE DEPICTED 
IN WHITE CHINA SILK AND CLUNY ALL-OVER. 





THIS ALL-WHITE FROCK WITH RUSSIAN CLOS- 
ING PORTRAYS No. 7371 IN A DEVELOPMENT OF 
BROADCLOTH, WITH BRAID TRIMMING. 
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7415—LITTLE GIRLs' OR Boys’ LONG 
COAT, WITH EMPIRE Boby, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE COLLAR. 


and shirrings are used to regulate 
the fulness above the cuffs. But- 
tonholes and large fancy buttons 
and white silk frogs effect the 
closing. 

Chiffon velvet is so soft and pliable that it will develop 
exceedingly well in this design, and will be smart either in 
the dainty pastel colorings or in the conventional street 
shades. Bengaline, peau de soie and velveteen are sug- 
gested for stylish and practical developments ; braid may 
be used as a trimming ora finish of stitching employed. 

Pattern 7415 is in 7 sizes from |, to 6 years of age. For 
5 years, it needs +7, yards of material 27 inches wide, or 
21, yards 50 inches wide, with 3g yard of all-over lace. 
Price, 15 cents. | 


225 
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“yf LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ COATS, ETC. Wey 


7424--LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ 
There are few outdoor modes more becoming to the 
wee members of the family than the coats having Em- 


7424—LITTLE GIRLS’ O 


Coat, 





R Boys’ LONG 
WITH EMPIRE Bopy AND 


GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD. 


pire bodies and long circular skirts. 
A smart design embodying these 
features is here pictured in tan 


melton prettily relieved with Russian lace. 
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The skirt is 


seamed under the arms, and the back ripples, while the 
fronts lap broadly and close with large buttons and button- 


holes. 


A removable shicld surmounted by a standing collar 


is supplied and is outlined by a shawl collar giving fashion- 


able breadth to the shoulders. 


their fulness being 
confined in narrow 
bands on which are 
mounted flaring re- 
versed cuffs decor- 
ated with large pearl 
buttons. 

White corduroy will 
be very dainty and 
attractive with a col- 
lar of Irish crochet 
lace, and ivory-white 
broadcloth is also ad- 
vised with a simple 
decoration of silk 
braid or cord. An 
especially pleasing re- 
production might be 
evolved from golden- 
brown corduroy with 
the shield of cloth 
to match. Fancy 
buttons may be em- 
ployed. Velveteen, 
peau de soie, zibeline, 
serge, covert, tweed 
and cloth are recom- 
mended for both 
dressy and service: 
able developments. 

Pattern 7424 is in 
8 sizes from !¥ to 7 
years of age. For 5 
years, it needs 4 yards 
of material 27 inches 
wide, with 14 yard 
of all-over lace to 
cover shawl collar. 
Price, 15 cents. 





Bishop sleeves are employed, 


A COAT IN EMPIRE STYLE IS HERE 
PORTRAYED IN BLUE CHIFFON VELOURS 


WITH CORD 
BEING 7424. 


TRIMMING, THE NUMBER 


LONG COAT— 


7406— LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOYS’ LONG CoaT—The oe 


present fashions in outdoor garments for little folks 


are very attractive, many of them introducing capes 


and stole straps. 


Sage-green cloth gave a modish 


development of the design here pictured, stitched 


panne affording a pleasing contrast. 


loose shaping, and a plain front is introduced between 
the side-fronts; the effect of a plait being given where 
it joins the coat at the right side, and also at the left, 


where it closes invisibly. 


each under-arm seam below the belt allows sufficient 
breadth in the skirt portion. The stole strap extending 


far down on the fronts and about the neck, has 








@ 
The mode is of 
An inverted box-plait at 
OG 
o 
ONO 


7406—LITTLE GIRLS’ oR Boys’ 
LonG Coat, CLOSED AT THE 
SIDE, WITH ONE OR Two 
CAPES AND WITH INVERTED 
PLAITED 
THE BELT AT EACH SIDE. 


FULLNESS BELOW 


pointed ends and a standing collar affords a finish for the 
neck. The capes are circular and give fashionable breadth 





THIS DRESSY COAT CLOSES AT THE 
SIDE. !T SHOWS No. 7406 IN DULL- 
GREEN BENGALINE WITH PERSIAN TRIM- 
MING. 


to the shoulders. 
Bands and turn-back 
cuffs finish the 
bishop sleeves, and 
straps hold the point- 
ed belt in position. 

Corduroy is very 
smart for young peo- 
ple’s coats, and in 
tan with stitched tan 
broadcloth for the ac- 
cessories will be styl- 
ish. Dark-red Vene- 
tian contrasted with 
Persian bands will 
be pretty, and black- 
and-gilt braid and 
brass buttons will 
appropriately decor- 
ate a coat of army- 
blue melton. Velvet, 
tweed, cheviot and 
silks are also recom- 
mended for service- 
able as well as for 
dressy coats, simple 
or elaborate trim- 
ming being discre- 
tionary. 

Pattern 7406 is in 
7 sizes from 2 to & 
vears of age. For 5 
years, it requires 21, 
yards of material 54 
inches wide, with 7: 
yard of velvet 20 in- 
ches wide for collar, 
cuffs and straps. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The Delineato 


7382—CHILD’S SET 
OF SHORT CLOTHES 
—The little dress in- 
cluded in this outfit is 
illustrated in fine nain- 
sook, with Valencien- 
nes lace, insertion and 
all-over tucking. <A 
pointed yoke, closing 
at the back, is a be. 
coming feature,and to 
this the skirt is gath- 
ered at the back and 
front, a deep hem 
fnishing the lower 
edge. A bertha is in- 
cluded but need not be 
used. A standing col- 
lar tops the mode, and 
the sleeves are of the 
bishop type, gathered 
into narrow wrist- 
hands, and may be in 
tull or shorter length. 

Simple shaping 
characterizes the long 
coat, which closes at 
the centre of the front 
with large buttons. 
White Ottoman silk 
in association with 
Genoese all-over lace 


and stitched bands of THE BONNET, MUFF AND COAT IN- 
the silk is here pic- CLUDED IN THE CHILD'S SET No. 7382 
tured. A standing cu!- ARE HERE PICTURED IN WHITE PEAU 
laris included, and one DE SOIE. 


or two capes may be 
added. The sleeves are 
in bishop style, and turn-back cuffs conceal the wristbands 
completing them. 

The cap matches the coat in material and is trimmed with 
wide and narrow lace and insertion. It is shaped to the 








Ties are arranged ina 
large bow under the 
chin. 

White Ottoman silk 
was also used for the 
muff, with satin for 
lining and cotton wad- 
ding to give proper 
shape and_ required 
warmth. The outside 
is shaped by one seam, 
and a pretty effect is 
given by tuck shirrings 
at the centre and at 
the ends where they 
are gathered to form a 
ruffle, a frill of the lin- 
ing also being inserted. 
The muff is supported 
by a ribbon, the ends 
of which are tied ina 
bow. 

Linon, lawn, dimity, 
mull and China silk 
are appropriate mate- 
rials for making the 
dress, and the coat, 
muff and cap will de- 
velop stylishly from 
panne, miroir or chif- 
fon velvet, broadtail 
velours, corduroy, Ven- 


THIS LITTLE DRESS 1S ALSO INCLUDED etian, broadcloth, 


IN THE SET No. 7382, AND AS SHOWN bear - cloth or panne 
IS MADE OF NAINSOOK, WITH INSER- zibeline. 
TION AND HEMSTITCHING. Pattern 7382 is in 


5 sizes from \y to 4 
years of age. For 4 
years, the coat with two capes requires 43¢ yards of silk 
20 inches wide with 7, yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide; 
the dress needs 3!, yards of material 36 inches wide, with 
1, yard of tucking for yoke; the cap, 3g yard 22 inches 
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7382—CHILD’s SET OF SHORT CLOTHES: CONSISTING OF A LONG COAT, WITH ONE OR Two 
Carpets: A Dress, WITH POINTED YOKE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BERTHA; AND A MUFF AND CaP. 


head by plaits, feather-stitching confining them at the neck. 


Revers frame the face and are drawn in by plaits at the top. 
22 
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wide, and the muff 3, yard 20 inches wide for the outside, 
with |, yard of satin for lining. Price, 26 cents. 
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AM. MISSES’ WRAPPER, ETC., AND INFANTS’ WEAR «%& 


Pattern 7404 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 16 years of 
ge. For 14 years, the wrapper requires 6', yards of 
material 27 inches wide, with 15, yard of contrasting 
material for bands; and the dressing-sack, 31, yards 


7404—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ JAPANESE WRAPPER OR 
LOUNGING ROBE OR DRESSING-SACK-—Plain and 
figured challis were happily associated in the com- 
fortable wrapper here illustrated which is built on 
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7404--MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ JAPANESF. 
WRAPPER OR LOUNGING ROBE OR 
DRESSING -SACK, (; ATHERED OR 
PLAITED TO THE YOKE AND WITH 
PLAIN OR POINTED KIMONO SLEEVES. 


the loose, flowing lines of a kimono. A seamless yoke sup- 
ports the fronts and back that may be gathered or box- 
plaited, and seams under the arms are employed in shaping 
the garment. It may extend to the floor or be cut off in 
dressing-sack length, and a band follows the neck and front 
edges in Oriental fashion. Kimono sleeves in plain or 
pointed outline are in 
keeping with the general 
appearance of the mode 
and have slight gathered 
ulness at the top. 

French flannel will be 
varm and pretty, and 
zenana, cotton crépe, al- 
hatross, cashmere and 
:annelette are suggested. 
The bands may be of a 
contrasting color and ma- 
terial. Another pleasing 
reproduction is suggested 
in white India or China 
silk with bands of pale 
blue ribbon. Fancy stitch- 
ing or embroidered French knots in contrasting color 
may be introduced with good effect cn the bands, and 
white silk frogs should be employed for closing. 
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of material with 11 
yard of contrasting 
material for bands. 
Price, 15 cents. 
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7409— MISSES’ OR 
GIRLS’ CLOSED 
FRENCH DRAWERS— 
Excellent shaping 
characterizes the 
drawers here pictured 
in cambric, one devel- 
opment having ruffles 
of Mechlin lace and the 
other showing nainsook em- 
broidery, ribbon-run beading 
forming a heading for each. 
They are of French shaping, 
ecnerous width being allow- 
ed at the lower edge, while 
there is very little fulness at 
the top. The front-yoke is 
rounded and the straight 
back band buttons over it 
at the sides, where the clos- 
ing is effected. Seams are 
made at the centre and in- 
side of the leg, and the 
ruffles may be straight 
around or graduated in 
depth, and if preferred they 
may be of the material, 
either plain or trimmed. 

This design is adaptable 
for the handkerchief decora- 
tion now so popular, or ruf- 
tles may be made of dia- 
mond-shaped pieces of the 
material connected by lace 
insertion and edged with 
lace. Paris muslin, India 
linon, long-cloth, linen or 


Victoria lawn, mazalea and nainsook are suitable materials, 
and the trimming may be of torchon, Valenciennes or point 


de Paris edging and insertion. 


Ruffles of the material with 


medallions set in also form a pretty decoration. 
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Pattern 7409 is in 5 sizes from & to 16 years of age. 
12 years, it requires 1!, yard of cambric 36 inches wide, 


RUFFLE. 


with 3!) yards of Houncing 10 inches wide for graduate 
| My e B . e 

ruffle, or 3', yards of edging 44; inches wide for straight. 

Price, 10 cents. 


around ruffle. 
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7409—Misskés’ OR GIRLS’ CLOSED FRENCH DRAWERS, WITH STRAIGHT-AROUND OR GRADUATED 
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7408--INFANTS’ TUCKED OR GATHERED WRAPPER— 
Fancy stitching in pale blue daintily decorated the infants’ 
wrapper here shown in white French flannel. Tucks in 
yoke depth or gathers may regulate 
the fulness at the top of the fronts 
and back, which are joined by 
shoulder and under-arm seams. But- 
tons and buttonholes are used for the 
front closing, and a rolling collar out- 
lined with buttonhole-stitched scollops 
finishes the neck. Tiny turn-back 
cuffs matching the collar and mounted 
on narrow bands complete the bishop 
sleeves. 

White is the favorite selection for 
infants’ garments, although the palest 
pinks and blues are frequently chosen 
and yield pleasing results. Baby 
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7408—INFANTS' TUCKED OR GATHERED WRAPPER. 


flannel, viyella, cashmere, albatross and wash silk are recom- 


mended for comfortable wrappers, and fancy stitching may 
secure the tucks to position. Narrow lace edging will form 





a pretty finish for the collar and cuffs. THIS GRACEFUL JAPANESE WRAPPER IS A REPRODUCTION OF No. 
Pattern 7408 is im one size and needs 2'y yards of ma- 7404 IN DOTTED FRENCH FLANNEL WITH ORIENTAL BANDING. 
terial 27 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 
oe lace may be used together in the form of medallions. 
7413--INFANTS’ LONG COAT— Illustrations are here given Pattern 7413 is in one size only and needs 53¢ yards 


of a dainty infants’ coat. White Bengaline was chosen of material 20 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


for making it, and Russian appliqué 
supplied the trimming. A yoke fits 
smoothly over the shoulders and supports 
the long, full skirts, closing being effected 
with buttons and  buttonholes. The 
siceves are of the bishop type, snugly 
canded at the wrists, and cuffs are sup- 
vied, but need: not be used. A cape in 
minted lower outline is an attractive 
feature, and a rolling collar gives neck 
completion. The deep hem may be se- 
cured by fancy stitching. 

Cotelé is an excellent selection fora 
cat of this sort, its width being an ad- 
vantage in cutting. Plaitings of chiffon 
edged with ruching will form a dainty ornamentation on the 
cape of a heavy white silk coat and may be headed by an 
appliqué of Insh lace. An interlining of white flannel will 
attord additional warmth. Faille, grosgrain, Ottoman, ar- 
mure, barathea and surah, eider-down, broadcloth, panne 
tibeline, bearcloth and Bedford cord are the materials best 
adapted for infants’ coats, and white is always in best taste. 
A tiny edging of white coney, squirrel or swansdown might 7413—INFANTS’ LONG Coat, WITH SHORT YOKE AND POINTED 
be used instead of the appliqué, as represented, or fur and CAPE. 
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7370— Boys’ THREE-BUTTON SACK COAT—A 
well-shaped coat is here pictured in dark-blue serge, 
finished in tailor fashion with machine-stitching. It 
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7370—Boyvs' THREE-BUTTON SACK COAT, IN ANY OF THREE 
STYLES BELOW THE CLOSING. 


consists of backs with a centre seam and 
single-breasted fronts which may be in any 
of three styles below the closing. Pockets 
concealed by laps corresponding in outline 
with the front edges are inserted, and the 
neck is completed by a rolling collar forming 
notches with the small lapels. Sleeves of the 
usual two-seam shaping finished with vents 
and buttons are employed. 

Black diagonal will make a stylish coat, 
and men’s suitings, cloth, etc., are adapt- 
able. Long or short trousers of the same 
material should be worn with a coat of this 
type, although striped trousers are sometimes 
worn with a black coat. 

Pattern 7370 is in 10 sizes from 7 to 16 
years of age. For 11 years it needs 13, 
. yard of material 54 inches wide. Price, 15 


cents. 
Jf 


7397 — LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT— 
Black velvet and tan melton are employed 
in illustrating this smart little Russian suit. 
White cloth affords pretty contrast with the 
black, and a black patent-leather belt is 
yvorn. The knickerbockers are dart-fitted 
t the back, where pockets are inserted, and 
the closing may be effected at the sides or 
in a fly. Provision is made for the knick- 
erbockers to be secured at the knee in leg- 
bands or with elastics run through hems. 

Frogs are used to close the fronts of the 
long blouse, for which only shoulder and 
under-arm seams are employed in shaping. A 
removable shield bearing an emblem and 
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7412—LITTLE Boys’ Russian DREsS, WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD, SHAWL OR 
REGULATION SAILOR COLLAR, DIAGONAL CLOSING. AND THE 


topped by a narrow band is worn, and removable 
round and sailor collars, as well as permanent ones, 
are provided. The sleeves are made with one seam, 
and are plaited to cuff depth, removable cuffs also | 
being supplied. Straps at the side seams hold the 4 
belt in place, and a deep hem finishes the lower edge. ye 

Brown wool crash would be attractive with remov- tL 
able shie!d, cuffs and sailor collar of white duck or v33 
piqué, and cheviot, lady’s-cloth, Venetian, plaids, t 
novelty suitings and French flannel are suggested. 

Pattern 7397 is in 6 sizes from 3 to & years of age. 
For 7 years, it needs 2 yards of material 54 inches 
wide, with 34 yard of contrasting material 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 


ae 


7412—LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN DRESS—A smart 
dress in Russian style is here pictured in red and 
white serge and appropriately decorated with braid and an 
embroidered emblem. The body and skirt are in one and 
are plain at the top, the fronts closing diagonally in a fly or 
with visible buttons and buttonholes. A sailor collar, deep 
and square at the back and with square ends in front, or a 
broad shawl-collar may be added, and a standing collar 
finishes the removable shield. The lower edge of the dress 
is completed with a deep hem, and the ends of the belt are 
crossed in front. Plaits at the top and in cuff depth modify 
the one-seam sleeves. 

Accessories of red cloth will be effective on a dress of 
navy-blue. White linen and blue duck will also combine 
well. Other fabrics that will give satisfactory results are 
corduroy, velveteen, cheviot, zibeline, kersey, Venetian and 
lady’s-cloth. 

Pattern 7412 is in 3 sizes from 2 to 4 years of age. For 4 
years, it needs 13, yard of goods 44 inches wide, with 37 
yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 











7397--LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT: CONSISTING OF A LONG RBLOUSF, WITH RE- 
MOVABLE SHIELD AND CUFFS, AND PERMANENT AND REMOVABLE ROUND OR 
SAILOR COLLAR; AND KNICKFERROCKERS, WITH LEG-BaNnps OR ELASTICS, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT A FLy. 
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Bopy AND SKIRT IN ONE. 
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A COLLAR, SHIELD AND CUFFS OF DEEP 
CREAM LANSDOWNE ADD TO THE DRESSY 
EFFECT OF THIS RUSSIAN SUIT, No. 7397, 
OF WHITE SERGE. 


7379—Boys’ Su1T—Blouse suits are generally becoming 
to boys and allow perfect freedom of movement. A good 
design appears here in a make-up of nut-brown serge trim- 
med with narrow braid and contrasted with white. The blouse 
is double-breasted and is buttoned to the shoulder. It may 
be high in 
the neck and 
finished with 
a standing 
band for sup. 
porting the 
Eton collar if 
isnot to be 
permanent, 
Or cut away 
showing a 
removable 
shield with 
an embroid- 
ered emblem 
and framed 
by a sailor 


A BECOMING RUSSIAN DRESS |S DISPLAYED 
AT THIS FIGURE; 
HAVANA-BROWN SERGE RELIEVED WITH 
WHITE, AND THE PATTERN IS No. 7412. 








THIS COMFORTABLE SUIT IS A REPRODUC- 
TION OF No. 7379 IN CINNAMON-BROWN 
LADY’S-CLOTH, WITH CONTRAST SUPPLIED 
BY A LINEN ETON COLLAR. 


THE MATERIAL IS 


in shaping the knickerbockers, which droop in the customary 
manner over the leg-bands or elastics at the lower edge. A 
hip pocket is a convenient feature, and a fly or side closing 
may be acopted. 

Red cheviot is always a favorite material for boys’ suits, 
and a very 
small boy 
may wear a 
suit of white 
serge trim- 
med with 
cream- white 
braid. Other 
fabrics 
which will 
make up sat- 
isfactorily 
are flannel, 
corduroy, 
lady’s-cloth, 
tailor goods, 
broadcloth 
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colar. The 
deeves have 
slight fulness 


7379—RBoys' SUIT: CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE, BUTTONED TO THE SHOULDER 
AND WITH PERMANENT OR REMOVABLE ETON COLLAR, OR WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD AND SAILOR 
COLLAR, AND WITH AN ELASTIC, OR WITH A WAISTBAND FOR WEAR OUTSIDE OR UNDERNEATH THE 
TROUSERS; AND KNICKERBOCKERS, WITH LEG-BANDS OR ELASTICS, AND WITH OR WITHOUT A FLy., 


and many of 
the wash ma- 
terials, in- 


atthe top 


and at the 
wrist are plaited and stitched to cuff depth. A pocket is ar- 


ranged high at the left side, and an elastic inserted in a cas- 
Ing or a waistband for wear outside or underneath the trousers 
and concealed by a belt, may secure it at the waist. 

A centre and inside and outside leg seams are employed 
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cluding vest- 
ings. 
Pattern 7379 is in 8 sizes from 3 to 10 years of age. For 
7 years, it requires 17, yard of material 54 inches wide, 
with 1, yard of contrasting material 27 inches wide for 
shield and sailor collar, or ', yard of linen 36 inches wide 
for removable Eton collar. Price, 15 cents. 
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HE mode of 1830, with 
its full skirt and long, 


sloping shoulder ef- 
fects, is much more readily 
carried out in evening gowns 
of soft, clinging materials 
than in the heavier goods 
for street wear. 

The foundation or lining 
skirts supplied with the 
patterns are usually in five 
or seven gores, and the material of which they are made 
depends in a great measure upon the material selected for 
the gown itself. If this is chiffon, net or any extremely 
transparent stuff, a soft, lustrous Liberty satin gives a shim- 
mering effect that no other lining can quite equal. A good 
lining taffeta, however, is always a reliable selection. 

Cut the lining by the pattern for lining, observing the 
directions on the label as to the way each piece should lie on 
the “grain” of the goods. It is well to cut both skirt and 
waist at the same time, as often one of the smaller waist pieces 
will fit in between the 
gores of the skirt and 
thus save material. 

Measure the sleeve 
pattern against the 
arm for the correct 
length and make any 
necessary alterations 
in it as described in 
the directions accom- 
panying the pattern, 
before cutting it from 
the lining. 

Fold the two cut 
ends of the lining to- 
gether so it will be 
double, lay it out on a 
large table and dispose 
the several pieces of 
the pattern on it to 
the best advantage. 
Cutout through the two 
thicknesses, carefully 
making all notches. 

At the large perfor- 
ations, which indicate 
the darts and the un- 
der-arm and shoulder 
seams, mark with a 
tracing wheel through 
the centre of each per- 
foration a continuous 
line, which will be the 
sewing line. Remem- 
ber that an allowance 
of three-eighths of 
an inch is made for all seams not marked by perforations. 

The place of closing the waist lining, whether in the front 
or in the back, will generally be found to have an extra al- 
lowance for hemming under; the hem or closing line is in- 
dicated by a notch in the pattern at the neck and another 
at the bottom. Fold a line from one of these notches to 
the other and with a_ thread of different color from the 
lining run a basting along the edge of the fold. This bast- 
ing or tracing will indicate the meeting place of the waist. 

Do not cut out the darts. To give additional strength to 
the front of the waist, especially if for a stout figure, before 
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THE FINISHING OF EVENING GOWNS 


ILLUSTRATION IL—REINFORCED FRONT AND MANNER OF ATTACHING 
INSIDE BELT. 






basting up the darts baste 
an extra piece of the lining 
from the front of the waist to 
the second or back dart and 
reaching from the top of the 
dart to the bottom of the 
lining ; now cut up the cen- 
tre of each dart between the 
rows of perforations, then 
bring the tracings together 
and, beginning at the top, 
baste the darts and include the stay pieces in the seams. 
(Illustration 1.) 

_ Many evening gowns are now made to fasten in the back, 
so it is at these seams, instead of the front, that the turning 
under is left; otherwise the treatment is the same. 

Baste up the lining and try it on; be careful to pin it 
close and evenly at the closing edge, which you have marked 
with the colored tracing thread. Make alterations, if any 
are needed. Stitch the seams and remove the bastings. 
Nick each seam (while still doubled) at the waist-line and 
above and below it, as 
many times as neces- 
sary to make the seams 
lie flat when opened ; 
trim them off even and 
pink them, overcast 
them or, preferably, 
bind them with the 
taffeta binding ribbon 
which is sold for this 
purpose. (Illustration 
II.) After the seams 
are bound press them 
open. \ 

It will rarely be 
found necessary to 
make any alteration on 
the seam at the centre 
front or the darts, and 
under no circum- 
stances should the 
seam at the centre- 
back be changed. 
Place a bias strip of 
crinoline, two and one- 
half inches wide and 
folded lengthwise 
through the centre, on 
the inside of the lining 
with its fold at the 
tracing thread which 
marks the closing. 
Turn the taffeta over 
the crinoline at the 
tracing and baste; 
then stitch with one 


VY 


row of stitching an eighth of an inch back from the edge 
and another row the width of a whalebone, about three- 


eighths of an inch, inside of that. 


(Illustration 11.5 


The seams should now be boned. Featherbone may be 
used, if desired, and in that case follow the directions which 
the manufacturers of this bone furnish, together with an 
attachment for the sewing machine with which to apply it. 

Whalebone, if preferred, may be bought in strips one 
yard long, about three yards being required to bone a waist. 
Get a medium-weight quality and let the whalebone soak in 
a basinful of warm water to soften so the needle can be 
232 
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passed through it. If something less expensive be desired, 
these are several substitutes for whalebone which give satis- 
faction. ‘These are sold by the dozen and in various jengths. 
Thirteen bones are required for the ordinary waist. These 
bones do not need to be soaked, as they are arranged for 
sewing through. 

Mark on each seam the point where the bone is to start. 
Five inches above the waist-line is the rule, the bone to fin- 
ish half an inch 
from the bottom. 

Procure a piece 
of single bone cas- 
ing or Prussian 
binding, as it is 
called. This may 
be had in several 





ILLUSTRATION II.--NOTCHED SEAM BEFORE 
AND AFTER BINDING. 


colors, but black or white, is prefera- 
ble: do not cut it in lengths before 
sewing on. Double over one inch and 
overhand fhe edges together to make a 
litde pocket. Do not sew this pocket 
fast to the seam but begin three-quar- 
ters of an inch down from its folded- 
over end to sew the casing on with a 
running stitch, first on one side, then 
on the other, sewing through the inside part of the seam 
and holding the casing somewhat full and keeping it over 
the middle of the seam. (Illustration III.) Sew the casing 
on all the seams before beginning to bone. 

Round the ends of the bones and shave them for half an 
inch to make the bone thinner there, using a dull knife or 
blade of scissors; then slip a bone into the space allowed 
tetween the two rows of stitching at each side of the closing 
and into the bone casing at each seam. 

Run the bone into the pocket at the top of each casing 
wd fasten it there by sewing through both bone and casing. 
~.w through again two inches above the waist-line. Then 
from the bottom of the waist to this last tack push the bone 
‘ery tight, so it will stretch out the seam and give the curve 
ct spring at the waist. Sew it through bone and casing 
wain half an inch from the bottom. (Illustration 1V.) Do 
riot spring the bones in the front so much as at the sides 
and back. 

Sew the hooks and eyes down the place of closing 
after the bone is 1n place. Alternate a hook and an eye, 
an inch and one-quarter apart, down one side; then 
measure the other side against this, having them even at the 
typ and bottom, and mark with pins the places on that side. 
Be sure that a hook and an eye come opposite each other. 
They should be sewn firmly and entirely through the lining. 





ILLUSTRATION TIL—APPLYING 
BONE CASING. 


Hem back over the hooks and eyes the silk of the allowed 
hem, bringing it close up under the turned-over part of hook 
and covering the sewed-on part. (Illustration V.)- , 

Cut a belt of the webbing, which is sold for the purpose, 
three inches longer than the waist measure; turn back one 
inch and one-half at each end, sew a hook on one end and 
an eye on the other, and hem the raw edge over them in the 
same manner as the closing of the waist is finished. Mark 
the centre of this belt and sew it to the centre-front seam if 
the waist opens in the back—or the centre-back, if it. is 
made to open in the front—and to the seam immediately 
next to the centre and on each side of it. Make the lower 
edge of the belt even with the waist-line: sew firmly across 
the width of the belt to the inside of the seam.  (Iustra- 
tion I.) | 

Baste an inch-wide bias strip of crinoline around the bot- 
tom of the waist on the inside; turn the edge 
of the waist under just a seam’s width (three- 
eighths of an inch), cut a bias strip of the 
lining one inch and one-quarter wide, turn 
under one edge and hem it down as a facing 
on the turned-under seam of the bottom of 
the waist; then turn under its other edge and 
hem it neatly 
to the waist. 
(Illustration 
VI.) 

Baste the 
seams of the 





sleeves, try 
them on, and 
it they are too 
large or too 
small around, 
make the al- 
teration in the seam marked with the large 
perforations. Stitch the seams; nick the 
seam at the front of the arm at the bend of 
the elbow and just above and below it, 
bind with the ribbon and press open. 

To give the required boutfant effect at 
the front of the finished waist, a double 
ruffle of chiffon, reaching from just above 
the bust, if the gown is to be high-neck, if 
not, to start from edge of low neck and 
reaching to below the waist-line, must be shirred across its 
top and basted through this shirring to the lining.  (Illus- 
tration V11.) 

This ruffle may be of the lining, unless the gown is made 
of a transparent material, in which case it must be of chiffon 
or mousseline de soie. 

Cut the material for the outside of the waist by the pat- 
tern for that part and attach it to the lining according to the 
corresponding perforations and notches, as described in the 





[Ih.USTRATION IV.—WHALFE- 
BONE PROPERLY SPRUNG. 





ILLUSTRATION 
V.— PosiIrion 
OF HOOKS AND 
EVES. 
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label of the pattern. In the draped waists, which are gen- up from the feet. Baste the alterations in the seams and 
erally worn now, the outside material is not caught in with — baste the tape which is pinned around the waist. Mark the 
the lining at any of the seams except the shoulder seams. length around the bottom by turning up if it is too long ; be 
very careful to have it long enough across the front. 
See this ina glass and stand naturally. It is cus- 
tomary for an evening gown to lie on the floor at least 
one inch across the front. This may be a little uncom- 
fortable for walking, but if it can be managed it makes 
a much more graceful skirt. At all events, have it a 
little more than touch, as nothing looks more ungainly 
than a trained skirt which apparently “hitches up” 
in the front. 

Mark the length of the skirt with a colored thread, 
then fit a bias band of crinoline two and one-half 
inches wide around, leaving a seam beyond the mark- 
ing line; turn up the silk and crinoline and _ baste. 
Face with a bias piece of the lining cut three inches 
| wide. (Illustration LX.) 

cece ee TRE RIGO Oe We Turn under the right side of the placket at the 

closing line and baste it. Make an underlap for the 

left side from a straight piece of the lining three and 

These are not stitched when the other seams of the waist are, | three-quarter inches wide and an inch longer than the length 
but are left basted until the entire waist is draped, unless of the placket opening. This is usually twelve inches, but 
there is an applied yoke of all-over lace or something for a very small person may be less. Sew one edge of the 
similar, which has no shoulder seams, then these seams are underlap to the left side of the placket opening with the 
stitched, bound and seam on the inside, 
pressed open like the being careful not to 
others. The lower stretch the bias, then 
part of the waist drap- hem the other edge 


ery is not turned un- of the underlap on the 
der at the bottom of the inside of the skirt to 


waist, because it would cover the raw edges of 
be rather clumsy. It is the seam. 
sewed securely to the lin- Cut from the lining 
ing just below the waist- enough bias strips, each 
line, and the raw edge is four inches wide, to meas- 
covered with a piece of tlic ure three times around the 
seam binding laid on flat and bottom of the skirt. This may 
sewn on both its edges. (I!- be hemmed with a very nar- 
lustration VIIL.) row hem on both edges, or it 
If the gown has low-neck, after may be pinked. Lay this in 
placing on bertha or collar, if it box-plaits and baste through the 
has such effect, according to the centre, forming a ruche (illustra- 
directions on the label of the pat- tion X.); then baste the ruche on 
tern, turn in a seam at top of bo- the skirt, the edge of the ruche 
dice, outside and lining together; even with the edge of the bottom of 
baste in place, then hem on it a fac- the skirt; stitch it fast to the skirt 
ing of bias silk,as the bottom of waist through the bastings. 
lining was finished but three-quarters A dust ruffle, cut bias and four inches 
of an inch wide, and be careful when wide, should be pinked or hemmed on 
hemming down the lower edge to catch both edges and shirred three-quarters of 
through the lining only. Use this facing an inch from the edge and sewed to the 
as a casing through which to run a narrow inside of the bottom of the skirt through 
ribbon, which is to be tied, when waist is this shirring. Tack the dust ruffle to the 
worn, in order to hold it snug io the neck. skirt at intervals of fourteen inches, using 











The bottom of the sleeve should be fin- InLUsTRATION VID. — a French tack. This is made by taking a 
ished according to directions given in the label. BouFFANT EFFECT small stitch in the skirt and one inthe ruffle, 
Sew the sleeves in the armholes, according to PRODUCED BY A Dou" Jeaving, in this case, half an inch of twist be- 
notches and _ perforations, then overcast this Ne eapres ee tween. Takeastitch again into the same place 
seam, armhole and sleeve together, with button- " in the skirt and again into the ruffle, leaving the 
hole twist. A sleeve of elbow length is usually half-inch of twist cach time. This will leave 


chosen, and complete directions for making each style three strands of silk. 
are given when the pattern provides for more than one. Work back around all 
three at once with five 
THE SKIRT. or six buttonhole 
stitches, not too close 
Baste the breadths of the foundation orlining skirt accord- together, and_ fasten 
ing to the notches and perforations; it may have a plait laid — the end off on the skirt. 
at each side of the placket opening, or it may be “habit (IHustration XI.) 
back.” This will be indicated by notches and also by the The method des- 
directions in the label of the pattern. cribed forms the sim- 
Try on the skirt and make any alterations it may need at plest finish for the 
waist or hip; pin a piece of tape around at natural waist- bottom of an evening 
line and pin the placket together at the exact centre of the — skirt, but if more fluffh- 
back. Be careful not to make the skirt too tight around the ness is desired about 
hips, otherwise, when you sit it will wrinkle and pull the feet and the quan- 
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ILLUSTRATION VIITL.--Walist Dray 


-ERY 
SEWED TO THE LINING, 


The Delin eat 


tity of material used is no object, deep plaitings with a ruche 
on the edge and over-ruftles of chiffon, also ruched, may be 
used. 

Cut the outside parts of the skirt and join them accord- 
Do not remove the tape at the waist- 


ing to the pattern. 





ILLUSTRATION EX.--FACING KOTTOM OF SKIRT, 


Ime of the lining skirt, but baste the drapery part over it: 
try on the skirt, alter the drapery at the top part if neces- 
sary, turn up the bottom at the right length, and baste. 
Sew up the back seam to the depth of the placket in the 
lining. ‘Turn the right-hand side of the drapery placket over 
the already turned-under edge of the lining placket, but 


only for seven inches 
from the waist. For 
the same distance, on 
the left side, turn) un- 
cer a seam and slip- 
stitch fast to the un- 
uttlap, overlapping it 
on to this piece just a 
seam’s width. From 
these seven inches to 
the bottom of the 
placket opening, hem 
cach side neatly with 
a narrow hem. On 
the right-hand side sew 
hooks well back from 
the edge, as was di- 
rected for the waist, 


RUCHE. 


one inch apart if the skirt is habit back, one and one-half 
Have hooks the entire length of 
the placket, sewing them on the lining only, below the seven 
inches and cover the sewed-on part of the hooks with a 
Sew rings 
covered with buttonhole twist or loops worked of the twist 
oa the left side, placing them so they will correspond with 


inches if there is a_ plait. 


acing cut on the straight. (Illustration XII.) 


wie hooks and bring the closing together properly. 

Cut the band for the skirt from the lining by the 
pattem: turn in three-eighths of aninch at each end 
andon one edze of the length. Measure from one 
end one-half of the waist measure, place a mark here 
and pin to the centre-front of the skirt; pin it around 
wth sides, making: both exactly the same length. 
Tne left end will have an allowance for the underlap. 
baste the belt as pinned and stitch it; turn over and 
2m down on inside of skirt; trim away any material 
ithe top of the skirt which may be too wide to go 
co the belt. Ihe belt finished should be three- 
carters of an inch wide. Sew a hook at the end 
ut the right side (inside of the belt) and an eye or 
acovered ring at the left side at the exact centre of 
te back and another at the end of the belt on 
underlap. Catch the hook on the right side into the 
ring at the centre of the back, then mark on the 
rside of the belt where the ring on the end of the 
inderlap comes and sew a hook there. Use ordin- 
ary straight hooks for the belt and hump or patent 
French hooks for the placket. (Illustration XII-) 
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ILLUSTRATION X.—BOX-PLAITED 





ILLUSTRATION XI.—FRENCH BACK IN 
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Evening cloaks are usually made of some light-weight 
material, broadcloth, chitfon velvet or fancy velvet, even 
all-over lace being used. 
interlining of eider-Cown flannel reaching from the shoulders 
to the waist-lne. 


extra warmth is obtained by an 


Patterns 7254 and 7264 in) Tine De- 
LINEATOR for November and December, 1805, repre- 
sent modes which can be made most attractive with 
trimmings of lace, appliqués, furs and fringes. ‘These 
are now very popular, being used on the ends of stoles 
and even around collars. Patterns 7225, 7043 and 7140, 
shown in THe DELINEATOR for November, August and 
October, 1903, respectively, are not quite so elaborate. 
No stiffening is used inside these evening coats. At 
the most, if a very light-weight material like chiffon 
velvet is used, it should have each piece lined with a 
light-weight percaline or silesia. An all-over lace should 
have a lining of satin or taffeta to show through the lace 
and to cover the wrong side of the lining proper. The 
front should in any case have an interfacing of percaline 
extending to the armhole at the shoulder seam, down 
around the front of the armhole five inches, and from 
there diagonally to a width of five inches at the bottom 
of the coat. This is turned under with the cloth at the 


front edge and caught with the cloth in the seams at the 
shoulders and armholes. 
the diagonal side is left raw-edge and covered by the lining. 


It is not otherwise caught, and 


Stole ends like those in pattern 7264, which is a particu- 


larly good model, are not fastened: to the coat but swing 
loose, though they may be secured by a French tack, if de- 


sired. These ends 
and all collars and 
cuffs should be inter- 
lined with the perca- 
line. 

The closing of these 
coats, If in the centre- 
front, 1s effected by 
hooks and cyes placed 
on the inside edge of 
the fronts before the 
lining is applied. = It 
is then hemmed down 
to cover the sewed-on 
portions. If there is 
a lap-over in the front, 
a fine silk cord of the 
same shade as the coat 


Dcust RUFFLE. 


is sewed along the edge of the right side, leaving about an 
inch unsewed at intervals of four inches. 
small ornaments on the left side which these loops of cord 
will catch over. 
and the loops made of a heavy fancy cord, which will form 
a trimming, or frogs and ornaments made from fancy braids 
and having loops and pendants may provide the — finish. 


Place buttons or 


Large, ornamental buttons may be used 





ILLUSTRATION NIIT.—FtUNisu oF PLACKET AND BELT. 





SOME ATTRACTIVE FEATHER-TRIMMED HATS 


1—DARK-BLUE CHENILLE BRAID, BLUE VELVET AND SHADED BLUE WINGS, GOLD BUTTONS. 2— 
BLACK BEAVER, BLACK SATIN, WHITE KID BELT AND WHITE COQUE PLUME. 3—CHINCHILLA, PALE- 
BLUE VELVET AND SHADED BLUE WINGS. 4--BLACK BEAVER, GOLD LACE AND WHITE COQUE PLUMES. 
5—BLACK FELT, BLACK VELVET AND WHITE OSTRICH PLUME. 6—BLACK VELVET AND WHITE PLUME. 


THE LATE WINTER MILLINERY 


HERE is sufficient variety in the season's head- 
year to satisfy the tastes of every woman. There 
are large, medium and small hats, and the 
latter are in especial favor; notwithstanding this 
fact, it is wise to choose the shape that is becom- 
ing. It is even affirmed that before Spring, bon- 
nets will hold an important place in millinery ; but 
the new bonnet is a more elaborate affair than 
the old type. Strings that are brought around 
and tied beneath the chin in quaint fashion, or 
secured demurely at the left side, will be a point 

of interest in some of these creations. 

There is a suggestion of the bonnets worn by children in 
the new capote. The crown is rather high and large, while 
the brim flares in front and at the back slants down in curtain 
fashion over the hair. A scarf of ribbon that encircles the 
crown and crosses at the back, and is brought around and 
tied under the chin, is almost invariably included in the trim- 
ming of these capotes. An attractive example is made of a 
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plaiting of narrow strips of cream-colored cloth, felt and 
thick chenille of the same tint. The scarf trimming, which 
also serves for strings, is of black tulle edged with Chantilly 
lace. At the left side there is a cluster of black and white 
ostrich tips and a paradise aigrette. Beneath the brim in 
front is a bright red rose and a knot of the black tulle. 
This dressy little atfair would be charming worn with either 
a light or sombre-hued gown. 

The most approved toque or turban is very small. Panne 
is a rival to velvet for covering the shapes: it lends itself 
perfectly to shirring, and is much softer than velvet. Plush 
panne in imitation of different furs is extensively utilized. 
The best results are obtained in reproductions of moleskin 
and white caracul, both of which are in high favor this sea- 
son. A toque fashioned of moleskin plush with a cluster of 
ostrich tips in pale blue at the left side is one of the recent 
creations. 

One of the latest approved models is the fur-trimmed 
sailor. The smartest of these is of long nap white beaver, 
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NEW EFFECTS 


IN FUR HEADGEAR 


1— SQUIRREL TOQUE, BLUE SATIN RIBBON, BLUE AND GRAY BIRD. 2—MOLESKIN TURBAN, PLUME 
SHADING TO PALEST GRAY. 3—ERMINE AND SEALSKIN TOQUE, WHITE AIGRETTE. 4—IRISH LACE TOQUE 
WITH ERMINE BRIM, WHITE ROSES AND DARK-GREEN LEAVES. 5—'‘ AUTO”? HAT WITH CROWN OF 
SQUIRREL AND ““ CURTAIN’ OF PALE GRAY SILK, GRAY WINGS. 6—MOLESKIN WITH PINK VELVET ROSES. 


with the edge of ermine and a band of ermine encircling 
"te crown. With this hat, a collar and muff set of ermine 
are to be worn. 

There are many novelties in beaver hats, of which the 
mst attractive are in two-toned effects. Plaided beavers, too, 
ze shown. Anespecially pleasing example of the two-toned 
‘eaver resembled a modified tricorne in shape, the top of the 
at being in a deep violet hue, while the brim facing was in 
“e palest tint of the same color. The half coronet of violet- 
zed roses that extended from the front to the left side and 
‘ver the brim was the only trimming employed, save a very 
“atow silk band in self-color which encircled the crown. 
Ths idea carried out in red, blue or brown in two-toned 
cfict would be extremely modish. 

The Louis XVI. hat, either in tricorne shape or bent low 
‘tont with the brim upturned at the back and trimmed 
44 drooping or upright ostrich plumes, or a bow of black 
ratne or velvet ribbon secured with a fancy buckle, is a 
resie that has, if possible, increased in popularity. In either 
teaver or velvet it is a fitting accompaniment to the street 
“stame of cloth or corduroy. 

Medallions of wool lace enter into the ornamentation of 
‘re of the prettiest dressy hats of the season. The hat is 
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made of white silk plush, and the material is cut away from 
beneath the lace medallions which are introduced in the 
crown and also in the rather wide brim. A soft drapery of 
white tulle encircles the crown and forms a large rosette at 
the left side securing three short ostrich tips against the 
slightly flaring brim. 

Fur hats are especially in evidence this season, and 
some of the models are regal in their beauty and _ richness. 
A moleskin turban relieved by a touch of Bordeaux-red rose- 
buds made of velvet is a smart bit of headgear to accompany 
a set of moleskin furs. Toques and turbans fashioned from 
chinchilla, ermine, sable, mink and sealskin are some of the 
extravagances of the season. The fur hat should, if pos- 
sible, match the fur boa and muff worn. 

There is rare beguty in a toque made of tulle in a pale 
violet shade which has rich Parma violets and American 
beauty roses as its trimming. The violets almost entirely 
conceal the crown, while two slender garlands of small 
half open American Beauty rosebuds and full-blown roses 
are laid diagonally and overlap the brim at the left side. 
This delightful creation is intended to be worn with a gown 
of violet-colored cloth. In the same outfit there is a fur toque 
of unusual distinction. It is made of sable and is almost 
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CHILDREN’S HATS THAT ARE GOOD STYLE 


1—LIGHT-TAN FELT, ROSETTES AND STRINGS OF PALE-BLUE SATIN RIBBON. 


2—BRIGHT-RED 


CAMEL’S-HAIR FELT, WHITE SILK CORD AND TASSELS. 3—WHITE BEAVER, WHITE SATIN RIBBON AND 
TIPS IN WHITE. 4—WHITE SILK BEAVER SAILOR, WHITE GROSGRAIN RIBBON. 68—PALE-BLUE BEAVER: 
PALE-BLUE SATIN RIBBON. 6—BLACK PANNE AND WHITE CHIFFON, WHITE RIBBON AND BLACK PLUME’ 


heart-shaped at the left side; toward the back there is a huge 
chou of cerise panne with an aigrette in shades of brown 
and cerise seemingly thrust through the centre. The charm 
of this creation is its shape and its adaptability to a change 
of trimming. Several cHowx in different colored velvet, with 
aigrettes to match or to harmonize, may be provided and the 
change made as desired. 

An interesting Continental hat in millet-green velvet, has 
the brim bound with military gold Jace in which there is a bit 
of green tinsel. At the right side toward the front the 
brim is held up by a cockade with ends of the lace, while at 
the left side are two white ostrich plumes. This hat would 
provide the finishing touch to a street costume of dark- 
vreen cloth or velvet, carrying out the military effect. 

An attractive small turban is made of prunelle purple 
sik plush, draped over the frame softly, while the only 
ornamentation is a garland of velvet roses in shades of 
purple, resting against the straight rolled brim. 

Another modish toque was made of panne in a shade of 
brown that suggests the first turning of the Autumn foliage: 
and over the high-rolled brim at the back were two ostrich 
plumes that shaded from the palest beige to a dark rich 
brown. A wide dull-gold buckle that completely crossed 


the top of the hat held the plumes in place and the tips 
fell over on the hair. With a gown of rich cloth or velvet, 
in a shade of brown to match either the hat or the tip ends 
of the plumes, this hat would be charming. 

Never in the history of fashion have feathers played so im- 
portant a part, and they appear not only upon the picture 
hats, but upon the small hats and turbans as well. 

Ostrich plumes are used extravagantly, and no stylish 
wardrobe is complete without at least one plume-bedecked 
hat. To be in the highest fashion, plumes must sweep 
around the hat and drop over the hair. Plumes that 
shade from the darkest to the palest tint of color or from 
pale to dark afford various possiblities on hats of rich 
material, and a white plume having the tip insome delicate 
shade, or even in black or brown isa novelty. A long ostrich 
plume that suggests a serpent in its graceful coiling about 
the hat is called the snake plume. 

A two-toned beaver in hyacinth shades of blue, was sim- 
ply but most effectively trimmed with a very long serpent- 
like plume in the palest shade of this exquisite color, deep- 
ening at the tip end to the darkest hue. The shape was a 
modified Gainsborough, with the brim rolled decidedly at 
the left side. The plume almost entirely encircled the low 
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crown and fell over the flaring brim with the end touching 
the hair. This model in black beaver or panne with a white 
or ablack plume would be equally attractive for a car- 
nage hat, while in all white it would be charming. 

The ostrich pompon is in high favor and is shown with 
= without the paradise aigrette. This comes in white, black 
ard colors and is extensively used onsmart turbans and 


4ues, Then there are fascinating floral effects made of 
‘L: ostrich plumage. 

For those who have to exercise economy, there is a plenti- 
fu choice of fancy feathers. Many of them are made up in 
Anazon form and are wonderfully attractive. Among the 
lest effective are those composed of pou/s of curved cock’s 
bP umage set along a centre stem. A pretty arrangement for 
i medium-sized hat is a wide couteau in wreath fashion 
ttcircling the crown, with a paradise tail fastened to the left 
Side. so. as to sweep down behind. 

Graceful and becoming is the long, sweeping paradise 
Aigette, which is procurable in all colors as well as black 
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and white. Aigrettes of all kinds are extensively employed. 

There is rare charm in the flowers and foliage of panne or 
velvet which are used to trim some of the smartest models. 
A low-crowned sailor in smooth felt, tinted a delicate water- 
green, had the edge of the brim bordered with white silk galon 
and the crown encircled by a wreath of pink velvet roses 
and green leaves. Velvet flowers have never been so beau- 
tiful as they are this season. Roses are perhaps the first 
choice, while dahlias and wistaria in all shades also are 
exquisite. Fruits, too, are a very smart trimming; even tiny 
oranges and lemons have entered into this realm and are 
effective when tastefully used. Grapes retain their popularity. 

A boat-shaped turban fashioned entirely of small roses in 
Jacqueminot colors and trimmed with velvet in two or three 
of the rich red shades, is one of the most beautiful flower 
hats. These reds are in high favor, as is also a bright 
French rose which is used upon black and dark blue hats, 
usually taking the form of a bunch of ostrich feathers or 
some other modish feather ornament. | 
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DRAWN BY BAYARD JONES 


AND THEN, ALL AT ONCE, HF WAS THERE. SHE HAD M!SSED THE COMING OF THE BOAT, BUT LO, THERE HE STOOD IN 
THE MOONLIGHT! TALL, STRONG AND BEAUTIFUL, AND NOW AS NEVER BEFORE, HOLDING OUT HIS ARMS TO HER, HIS 
FACE FILLED WITH THE JOY OF WELCOME! — Page 243. 


** The Stlver Boat." 
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-_N Saunders had taken his 
Pests wife to the old manor 
jouse on the bayou, she had said 
* We will stay here forever. It 
a place I have seen in dreams.” 
being newly wedded and 
ss through the glamour of love 
mted. Yet, when Spring 
the a of the honeynioon had 
ues mbered his friends and his 
Saunders was strong with youth 
buffet with Nature and con- 
€ field. He suggested that they 
North—that at least they should 
sks at the resorts. She shook 


the 


she pleaded, “not now. Let 
tow. Itisarealization. I can 
te ‘else in the world. Let me 
- 
had his yacht down and some 
made the old house merry for 
mnt away on a cruise, leaving 
who loved better than all to 
asmine gallery at evening and 
wines look down to the little 
| nd th its shining water, the 
| the cypresses on the point 
path of light where the water 
ian sea. Filled with a great 
Summer became a Summer 




































































am s and went. Devoted and 
ender, he meant to be kind; but the quiet, 
half-en d feound of the old manor where 


he had pasaed his childhood no longer satisfied 
his robust nature. So the yacht sailed in and 
Sut of the little moss-hung = ne young 
Wile wavi -by from the veranda stair. 
Seaclind ike gieod as she watched his sail 
Pass beyond the cypress point; then, lost in 
happiness and her fancies, she would for- 
&ett and find a comfort that was reai in the 
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things we have been taught to call intangible. 

Thus it was her world became not altogether 
as the world of other people, but a curious 
half-world wherein she seemed to be near, 
almost tocommune with, gentle, unseen forces, 
that offered the peace of a sweet companion- 
ship. Sometimes she even fancied a light 
touch on her check Again, something that 
was like a whispered word came as on the 
perfume of the jasmine. Once, in the moon- 
light, a face, ever so faint and filmy, floated 
between her and the vines. But when she 
looked again only the vines were there, and she 
could not be sure. It was as if she had en- 
tered a sort of border country, between that 
which we know and that of which men have 
never ceased to speculate. The negroes of 
the household—old family servants most of 
them—held her in awe and reverence, and 
whispered the traditions of the manor—of 
other women who had been as she was, and 
had sat thus among the jasmine on moon-Cfear 
nights. 

When the baby came it was September. 
Saunders had meant to be there, but the yacht 
had been held by a stress of weather. Lying 
with her baby boy by the open window, where 
the scented air and the white moon rays came 
in, she seemed so like a creature from some 
far, dim meridian, that those who served her 
were filled with deep superstition and mar- 
vellous beliefs. 

When it was near morning, the old nurse, 
who had been leaning from the casement, saw 
something come into the path of light that lay 
between the cypress point and the landing 
dock. She crept to the bed eagerly. 

“De boat am comin’, Missus. It jes’ turn 
de point !”’ 

“The boat? The silver boat?” 

“Oh, no, Missus! Dat ain’ comin’ now. 
I mean Mas’ Saundah’s boat.” 

Saunders remained longer than usual this 
time. ihe boy was a new interest. The 
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THE SILVER BOAT LAY AT THE LANDING DOCK, AND THERE WAS SOMEONE ON THE FLOOR !N THE MOONLIGHT. 


KNEW. 
@ 


picture presented by the beautiful mother and babe crowded 
out other attractions. Then he urged her to go with him 
for a cruise, and take the boy along. But it was the stormy 
season, so Saunders went with some friends instead. After 
that he went muchas before. Once, when the boy was rather 
more than a year old, walking about a little and saying a few 
words, Saunders went for a longer cruise than usual—as far 
as Havana this time. When he returned the boy was in the 
family graveyard, the mother at her old place among the 
vines, with the boy’s playthings on the floor beside her. 

It was a blow to Saunders. The boy had learned to kiss 
hint good-by, to know him when he came, and had loved to 
be carried in his strong arms. The place without the boy 
was unbearable. He urged the mother to go with him, 
now, anywhere—to give up her lonely life. Still she re- 
fused. 

«“ ] shall go only with the silver boat,” she said. 
wait for the silver boat.” 
“The silver boat?” 

understanding. 

‘“ The silver boat that comes for the women of the manor. 
You must have heard of it.” 

Saunders’s look became one of annoyance. 

“Oh, the old tradition. I thought that boat was forgot- 
ten long ago.” 

‘It came for your mother,” nurse says, “the night you 
were born. She saw it.” 

‘Old negroes see many things—whatever they expect to 
see, in fact. She probably saw the moon on the water. I 
have seen it look strangely myself.” 

He went alone and continued to go at intervals, remaining 
away longer each time. While, at the end of the jasmine 
yallery, with the boy’s playthings strewn as he had left them 
that last day, the woman sat as she had loved to sit on those 


“7 shall 


Saunders regarded her, only half 


IT WAS HER BABY BOY WHO HAD COME IN THE SILVER BOAT. 


THEN SHE 
HE WAS ONCE MORE BESIDE HER, AMID HIS TOYS. 


Summer nights before he came, looking down on the little 
harbor and the point of cypresses, where the path of light 
led outward to the sea. 

She was sitting thus on the night when the boy would 
have been two years old, leaning back in an old armchair 
ana looking down through the vines at the moonrise. <A 
white wrap was drawn about her shoulders, and in the fra- 
grant dimness she seemed a fleeting, insubstantial being 
that might vanish at a sound. 

Presently the moon, lifting higher, threw a flood of radi- 
ance into the wide gallery entrance. Some of his toys lay 
in the moonlight—a little cart, a toy boat and some soldiers. 
It was close upon the hour of his birth, and looking at these 
things the mother fancied how he might have looked had he 
lived to be there with her to-night. Her eyes drifted away 
to the point, where the roadway of light was broad and won- 
derful because of the full moon. 

Then she leaned forward a little, looking more intently. 
Something had turned the point and was coming down 
the shining way. It could not be a boat, she thought, for a 
boat would show a dark outline, while this was white, almost 
as bright as the way itself. But then she saw it was a 
boat—a boat of light, coming steadily in, its white sails 
filled, though the air seemed without motion. 

“ Oh,” she breathed, “ the silver boat!” 

She began to tremble. Should she go to meet it? No, 
oh, no, it was not like that. She leaned back in the big 
chair and closed her eyes, as one waiting asummons. Then 
presently she opened them, remembering what her husband 
had said of the moon on the water. No,she had not been 
deceived. The silver boat lay at the landing dack, ang 
there was someone on the floor in the moonlight. Then she 
knew. It was her baby boy who had come-in the silver 
boat. He was once more beside her, amid his toys. 
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Atfrst she did not speak, fearing he might vanish. Then 
she called to him, very gently, using his pet name. For a 
moment he did not notice her, intent with his neglected 
playthings. Then, a toy in his hands, he came nearer. 
She had known he would look just so. When he spoke, 
itwas as she had known he would speak at this time. 

“lL wanted my toys,” he whispered. “I wanted to come.” 

She leaned forward hungrily, yet feared to touch him. 
She saw now that he was not as one of the tangible world, 
Intt_a semblance, something as we may see reflected in 
piate windows. 

“May | go with you?’ she asked. “ Will you take mama 
in the silver boat?” 

He shook his head. 
cheeks. 

“No, only me. They said you would see me if I came 
to-night, and would have my toys for me.” 

“Yes, oh yes! I always have them for you! 
come often?” 

“As often as they will let me. 
always see me. 
see me.” 

“But [ felt that you were near—oh, my baby! my baby!” 

He returned to his toys. The moonlight flooded in and 
made him a white playground. Sitting in the shadow the 
woman watched, scarcely breathing, while something that 
was not sleep but a great harmony of peace fell upon her 
and upon all the land about. The breezedied. The moon- 
light shed a fuller glory. The perfume of the jasmine be- 
came sentient with unseen life. When consciousness 
returned to her, the square of moonlight was gone, the silver 
boat was no longer at the landing place. 

After that he returned to her cach year. When the hour 
of his birth came she watched the silver boat pass the point 
of cypresses, and then he was beside her. And each year 
she found him a little older, as of course he must be, and 
each year she had prepared herself for the change. 

Thus she saw his growth from childhood to youth, much 
as she would have seen it had he remained in her daily life. 

As he grew older his early toys were laid aside, and she 
bought other things, such as she thought he might care for, 
and had them ready for each coming. The household, 
seeing this, grew more sadly tender, more silent in her 
presence, more deeply superstitious than before; while Saun- 
ders urged her again, and ever again, to leave the old manor 
and go with him back to the world, his world, and to what 
he termed realities of life. She gently resisted each appeal. 
Her world, her life, and her realities were there on the 
old jasmine gallery. The outside world had grown vague, 
dim, insignificant—the shadow of a half-forgotten dream. 

As the boy grew older he spoke to her each time at 
grcater length, and often tried to tell her something of 
his existence. She listened hungrily, understanding little. 
She realized that it was a life without material need, and 
with other senses than hers. He had pleasures, he had 
companions, he was taught. By and by he would have 
dutits. She comprehended this, but when she tried to 

understand the nature of it all she grew confused and 
ziadly came back to him as he sat before her, a semblance 
aid part of the life she could comprehend. 

Often she spoke to him of his father. She had found 
that the boy, too, loved the strong man of the world, and 
hiew much of his life and needs. Yet when she spoke of 
tiving the father with them at these timcs, he only shook 
his head and said that it could not be so. 

“Do not blame him,” he said toheronce. He had grown 
atall youth now, with much of his father’s face. “Do not 
tame him for his life. He has a good, true heart, but he 
snot as you are. He is of the world of substance; the 
tangible world. You are more of our world—the rea/ world?” 

“Oh, 1 do not blame him—I have never blamed him!” 
ste answered. «But the world of substance, and—the real 
world. I do not quite follow you. 

He smiled gently. How beautiful he was! 
“onged to strain him to her heart! . 

“The tangible is not real—that which you perceive with 


The silken hair fell about his 


Will you 


Perhaps you will not 
1 have been here before and you did not 


How she 
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your material senses. It fades, perishes, goes into other 
forms. Only the intangible is real. It may change with 
growth, but it is always the same in substance. Thought, 
spirit—these are intangible, and there are forces, some of 
which you call electric. They are really as one—a part of 
the great light which is life. That which you see and touch 
with the material senses—these things are for the day only.” 

“But I see you, and, oh, you are real, are you not?” 

“ Yes, and it is with the real vision that you see me—the 
eye of spirit. I would be as nothing to your touch.” 

“ But why do I see you clothed as in the material life?” 

“ Because, with you, the real eye must perceive through 
the material eye, which supplies what it has been trained to 
see—the form and dress which the conscious mind expects.” 

“Then are you not as I see you?” 

‘‘] am as you see me, yet 1 ammore than you see. When 
you see me at last only with the eye of the real, you will 
know, and you will not be startled.” 

“And the silver boat,” she asked, “is that, too, of the 
material eye?” 

“ The boat which you see, yes. 
boat of light.” 

Then once more he tried to convey to her something of 
the spirit life and seeing. But she became adrift presently, 
and only vaguely followed him. It was as when we try to 
convey colors to one born blind. 

“Oh, when am I to see?” she pleaded. 

“There is a life in which you see, now,” he answered. 
“In that life you have been with me from day to day. It 
becomes the conscious life when you waken. Then you 
will both see and understand.” 

“And that will be—?” 

“ When you come to us wholly.” 

“In the silver boat?” 

«“ Yes, in the silver boat.” 

“Soon? Will it be soon?” : 

*“ Yes, soon. Perhaps it will seem long, waiting. But it 
will be soon.” 

When Saunders came home that time, she was even more 
gentle, more tender than before. He thought her more 
beautiful than he had ever seen her. Lingering together by 
the water’s edge, under the moss-draped live oaks, they 
were almost lovers again. 

He came oftener that year. Oftener, too, he spoke of 
their baby—the baby who would have been almost a man 
now—and more than once she was ready to tell him of the 
silver boat. Yet something always made her hesitate. Sep- 
tember found him on his Autumn cruise, yet expected daily, 
for he had promised an early return. 

She was in her old seat on the baby’s birth-night, looking 
down the way of light, to the cypress point. The moments 
always passed so slowly until he came—and the waiting— 
she was weak and tired to-night—it seemed to her that he 
must come, oh, he must come soon! She would close her 
eyes a little, and so rest. 

And then, all at once, he was there. She had missed the 
coming of the boat, but lo, there he stood in the moonlight! 
Tall, strong and beautiful, and now as never before, holding 
out his arms to her, his face filled with the joy of welcome ! 

And at first she could not move, and started to cry out. 
Then, suddenly, she was standing before him, while from 
between them, something that was like a wall of mist fell 
away, and behold, she saw him with the eyes of light, in the 
glory of the real! 


Yet, there is a boat—a 


Saunder’s yacht came in at daybreak. He hurried up 
the path and gave a cheery call as he mounted the veranda 
stair. Then he paused, and tiptoed over to where she was 
sitting. She had been there all night, he thought; it would 
not do. The servants must take better care of her. 

He took her hand to lift it to his lips. Then quickly he 
let it fall. The old nurse, roused by his voice, came out on 
the gallery, half awake. 

Saunders beckoned to her. 

‘Your mistress—she is—she has gone with the silver 
boat,” he said. 
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CARMEN AT HOME 


BY PERCY MITCHELL 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
FOR THIS ARTICLE 


O BE FAMOUS and beloved is an uncommon 
privilege, for fame has an unpleasant knack of 
arousing envy rather than affection. Mozart, 
Raphael, Goldsmith, are exceptional types whose 
artistic glory is enhanced by their winsome per- 
sonalities. To this restricted circle of what 
Whistler styles “the rare few” belongs Emma 
Calvé. To her, also, it has been given to sway 
humanity by the power of her art and to win the love of the 
Lumble by the power of her kindliness. 
Only such as have seen Calvé at her mountain home in 
scuthem France can realize the intensity of the affection 
wth which she is regarded by the poor of the neighbor- 
hood. The sentiment is an amalgam of gratitude and pride: 
gratitude for her goodness: pride in the fact that the great 
singer was born among them, is a native of that stern 





ESPECIALLY 





Aveyron, a land of majestic mountains and sombre ravines, 
but grandly, if gloomily, beautiful at all times. Her home, 
Castel de Cabriéres, a short distance from Aquessac and 
the Gorges du Tarn, the nearest approach to the cafions 
of the West that France contains, is, in fact, almost within 
hail of Millau, her birthplace. 

At the foot of a rocky height, from which the castle of 
Cabriéres dominates the surrounding country, is a spacious 
two-story building, with outhouses, orchards, gardens and 
playgrounds. It is the sanatorium, or home for young girls 
in ill-health, that Mme. Calvé has built, organized and 
endowed. When one has visited it, when one has noted 
the solicitude that has prompted the foundress to supply the 
little sufferers with every material comfort that forethought 
and tenderness could suggest, one understands why the 
name of Calvé is revered throughout the region. 
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Mme. Calve after a Day Spent in the Fleids with the Harvesters. 


About one hundred patients pass through the home in 
the course of the vear. They come from every corner of 
the Department and are housed, fed, nursed and medically 
treated when necessary, all at the expense of the singer. 
The only condition requisite to secure reception is to be 
poor and ailing. The Mayors of the various towns select 
the most urgent cases 
from the poorest pa- 
tients of the  phy- 
Sicians and send 
the little sufferers, at 
Mie. Calvé’s cost, to 
the sanatorium near 
her castle. There for 
two or three months, 
according to their 
physical condition, 
they taste the joys of 
an earthly paradise. 

It is no cold-hearted, 
Official charity they re- 
ceive. A warm spirit 
of philanthropy dwells 
in Mme. Calvé’s soul. 
Distress of any kind 
moves her to tears and 
never appeals to her 
in vain. An instance 
of this was disclosed 
someyears ago through 
the indiscretion of one 
of Jules Claretie’s correspondents—much to Mme. Calvé's 
annoyance, for she is a firm believer in the doctrine of 
doing good by stealth: 

Several years ago, when Calvé was in Nice, her attention 
was called to some children in dire poverty. The singer at 
that time‘was not so wealthy as she is now—perhaps it was 
before the golden period of her American tours—but she 
came to the help of the little ones without hesitation, and by 
means of a concert raised a considerable sum of money, 
which she divided among the families. A poor widow had a 





Caste! ce Cabriéres. 


girl of fifteen, a hunchback, semi-paralyzed, and with big, sor- 
rowful eyes, a pathetic little figure that touched Calvé deeply. 
She advised the mother to have the 
taught the trade of making artificial flowers, perhaps the 
only one for which the child was physically adapted; and, 
in addition to their share of the proceeds from the concert, 


little hunchback 


she paid for the girl’s 
support during her 
apprenticeship. 

| Then Calvé left 
Nice, and in the occu- 
pation of a busy life 
the little artificial- 
flower maker was for- 
gotten or remembered 
only as a sad episode. 
Four years or so later, 
during the Riviera 
season, Calvé was an- 
nounced to sing in Am- 
broise Thomas's 4/as- 
fet. The day before 
the representation she 
received a visitor. It 
was the poor child 
whom she had _be- 
friended, but now in 
the last stage of con- 
sumption. Weak, dy- 
ing, though she was, 
the girl had worked 


for several days, having been told that Ophélie wears wild 
flowers in the last Act, to make a big bouquet. 


‘“There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance . . . 
and there are pansies, that’s for thoughts. 

There’s fennel for you and columbines—there’s rue for 
rou, and here’s some for me. . There’s a daisy— 
would give vou some violets, but they withered all when 

my father died ; 


Then, her bouquet eneieea she gave her mother no 


rest until she had been carried to her little bathchair and 
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A Typical Scene at Cabrigres—Mme. Calve with the Haymakers. 


wheeled to the hotel where Calvé was stopping; and hand- 
ing the flowers to the singer, she said: “I’m afraid 
thev’re not very well made but I’m so weak, 
so weak.” 

The poor child died shortly afterward; and one of the 
most cherished treasures of the famous singer, one that 
she never looks upon 
without tears rising to 
her eyes, is a little 
bouquet of artificial 
flowers. 

When at Cabri¢res 
nothing that she can 
do to add to the hap- 
piness of her youthful 
Pensioners is a trouble 
for Calvé. On wet 
days, or at moments 
during her regular 
Summer residence in 
the castle, when, as 
she says, “life seems 
SO joyous that one can- 
not help thinking of 
those who are less for- 
tunate,” she goes to 
tie sanatorium and 
spends hours with the 
gris, talking with 
them, working beside 
them, reading aloud 
to them—for she is 
an omnivorous reader, Balzac being her favorite author— 
and, above all, singing to them. 

The children in the sanatorium have heard Calvé sing as 
atdiences in Paris, London and New York never have 
heard her. She has an apparently inexhaustible repertoire 
of folk music, simple melodies of Gascony and the Basque 
provinces; wild, pulsating airs of Spain; strange, wailing 
music of Brittany, in which seems to breathe a lament for 
those who have departed. 
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A Corner of the Kitchen at Castel de Cabrieres. 


The contrast between midnight and midday is not more 
complete than the contrast between the Calvé of Paris 
and the Calvé of Cabriéres. In Paris she is an exotic; at 
Cabriéres she lives the life for which Nature intended her, 
an open-air life, the life of a peasant—the word is her own. 
“ La-bas,” she says, “je mene la vie dune vraie paysanne.” 

She has the mount- 
aineer’s craving for air 
and space. Even in 
town she tries to se- 
cure the illusion of 
space. Her Paris resi- 
dence is on the fourth 
floor of a big apart- 
ment house in the Rue 
Lalo, with an unbrok- 
en view over the Bois 
de Boulogne straight 
across to Mont Valé- 
rien. Every window 
is kept open day and 
night; she laughs at 
the Parisian supersti- 
tion—perhaps the only 
one she does laugh at 
—that to sleep’ with 
open windows is to dig 
one’s own grave. She 
seizes every pretext to 
escape from Paris into 
the country, if only 
foraday. There are 

few picturesque places within a couple of hours’ railway 

journey of the capital that she does not know well. 
Naturally, then, in Aveyron, she is in her element. She 
rises at dawn and goes to bed at sunset. She dresses like 
the well-to-do farmers’ wives of the region, wears a not 
unbecoming straw hat, with huge, flopping brim, to keep 
off the rays of the afternoon sun, and stout, solid shoes— 

even wooden sabots at times. She walks for miles at a 

stretch over the country, all hills and valleys—the castle 
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With the Flocks and Herds for which Cabriéres is Noted. 


of Cabriéres gets its name from the Gascon caéri (goat), 
a grim allusion to the steep road, forinerly only a goat-path, 
that leads up to it. She fishes in the Tarn and is an expert 
angler, casting a trout-fly with the dexterity born of long 
practice and experience. She shoots, the region being fairly 
well stocked with game, principally partridge and quail. 
She visits the neighboring farms; lends a hand at harvest 
time; amuses herself with gardening; rides and even auto- 
mobiles, a strong auto being one of the most useful ana- 
chronisms attached to the 

hoary old Castel de Cabriéres. 

The castle is a model of pure 
Roman _ architecture, datinz 
from the beginning of the 
eleventh century. Its massive 
walls and castellated  battle- 
ments and towers, loopholed for 
the benefit of archers, withstood 
the onslaught of armies time 
after time. They look still cap- 
able of withstanding a siege. 

The castle is entered through a 
postern at one corner, and a 
winding staircase leads up to 
the living-rooms, which are as 
striking examples of modern 
comfort as the outward aspect 
of the castle is forbidding. 
Mme. Calvé has filled the rooms 
with works of art, tapestries, 
bibelots that are worth a fortune. ; 
She has, in fact, transformed 
the gloomy old medizval castle 
of Cabri¢res into a most delight- 
ful country residence. Owing 
to its position on the hilltop, the 
castle itself forms one of the 
most picturesque and prominent 
landmarks in the region. 

Here she never knows either 
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couple of months she spends “at home” every Summer. 
Sometimes she goes rowing on the romantic Tarn, handling 
the flat-bottomed boats peculiar to the river with consider- 
able skill; or, if idly inclined, she who in Paris is all nerves 
and restlessness, will sit for hours musing and watching the 
grazing sheep and cattle. Do her thoughts at such moments 
ever revert to the theatre? It may be. At Cabriéres, it is 
true, she appears to have but one thought: to enjoy to the 
utmost the free, rude existence of the invigorating country. 
Yet the nostalgia of the stage 
may grip her now and again, 
even at Cabriéres. 

Nature in all her moods she 
worships; Art in all its mani- 
festations she adores. Her Paris 
home in the Rue Lalo is a 
museum. In the salon are some 
exquisite eighteenth century 
prints, marvels of grace and 
elegance. The dining-room en- 
shrines a richly carved oak 
chimney-piece of the seven- 
teenth century, with panels, 
sculptured in high relief, illus- 
trating biblical scenes: David 
playing before Saul, Adam and 
Eve driven from Paradise, the 
Sacrifice of Abraham; asuperb 
carved oak buffet, an eleventh 
century antiphonarium, with 
illuminated initials and meda}.- 
lions that enrapture the connois- 
seur, and a bronze reproduction 
of the Pompetian Silenus, one 
of the treasures of Naples 
Museum. 
ofa In fact, one might apply to 
STONE ee | Calvé Goncourt’s aphorism - 
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among which an artist lives js 


weariness or fatigue during the The Dining-room at Mme. Calve’s Paris Home. the criterion of that artist’s qQis_ 
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Mme. Calvé with a Group of Children and Attendants from her Sanatorium. 


tinction. Judged by her surroundings, Calvé is a rarely artis- adapted for tragical situations, which appeal with irresistible 


lic nature; perhaps a “rare temperament” would be a better force to her nature. 


As Mme. de Sévigné wrote of Mlle. 


way of putting it. Calvé, indeed, is essentially temperamental. Champmeslé, who created Phédre, “she has a_ voice 
“ Toute femme est tne malade,” says Michelet. “Doubly full of tears,” possessing a strange undertone of sup- 
so,” he might have added, if she be an artist. Calvé would _ pressed passion at all times, as of a volcano slumbering un- 


have served him as an excellent illustration. Herartisim- der snow. 


pressionist rather than reflective. In an album she once wrote: To her Southern blood may also be ascribed a passion 


for rhythmical motion. 


“Unable to sleep, unable to eat, to be feverish; neither pathetic spirit in her. 
toknow who one ts, nor what 
one 1s doing, fo be insup- 
portable both to othcrs and to 
one's-self, that ts the general 
stale of an artist gust before 
adébut! And to think that 
there ave in the world women 
who only dream of a theatrt- 
cal career /” 


Tue portrait is a faithful one 
of Calvé when the artistic ele- 
ment in her is quickened into 
activity. As the moment for 
“creating” a new r6éle draws 
tear, she becomes doubly nerv- 
ous, doubly restless, even irrit- 
ale. Whatever she may be to 
kerself she is certainly “ insup- 
portable to others”? at such 
times. A passionate love of the 
eautiful, like a rushing im- 
personal force, guides her un- 
erringly in the interpretation of 
agic sentiment. No one, at 
ail impressionable, could forget 
her Santuzza, or the thrill she 
Inspires in the WWavarraise, when 
she is repulsed in horror by the 
lover for whom she has stained 
her hands in blood. 

Her voice is marvelously The Salon In Mme. Calvé’s Paris House. 
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Popular dances awaken a sym- 
No matter where she may be she 


studies with tireless interest 
the dances of the _ people. 
Spain enthrals her by the mul- 
tiplicity of its national dances, 
with their strongly marked and 
original rhythms. For this rea- 
son the “ Seguidilla,’ when 
Calvé is the Carmen, enflames 
the spectators into enthusiasm. 
She knows and loves all’ the 
dances of her native Aveyron. 
In a one-act opera just written 
for her by Michel Carré and 
Edmond Missa, .Waguelonne, 
this trait is cunningly utilized. 

The story is laid in Aveyron, 
and Maguelonne, the principal 
character, has a scene in which 
Calvé dances some of the 
country dances of her native 
place with incomparable grace, 
a grace that throws a subtle 
glamour of art over the simple 
natural charm. 

And that is really the key- 
note of Calvé’s individuality, 
one that can be fully understood 
only by those who have seen 
her, a gracious Lady Bountiful, 
at Cabriéres, dispensing kind- 
ness help and encouragement, 
to all in need or distress. 











HE stood on the 
S fanat in front 

of the Chili-pep- 
per bush, making me 
her three little bows. 
From the top coil of 
her satiny hair to the 
thong of her two-inch- 
high lacquered = san- 
dals, she might have 
stepped off the Tokyo 
fan in my drawing- 
room cabinet. 

There are Japanese 
women galore in Ha- 
wali; but the blight of 
Western civilization is upon most 
of them. They wear dirty blue 
cotton “Mother Hubbards” and 
shapeless straw hats; they are un- 
classified and hideous. 

But Tia, in her silver-gray kimo- # 
no, with her gold and blue o¢ folded af 
about her tiny waist and looped ! 
over an absurd little horsehair pil- 
low behind; with her two-toed 
stockings ending at the ankle and 
hooking up the sides; with her 
skin like old ivory, her pouted red 
lips and long-fringed eyes; Tia 
was Japan—the Orient. ‘The flut- 
ter of cherry blossoms, the breath 
of almond boughs, came with her. 

“ What shall I do?” I demanded 
of the household. ‘She has just 
arrived in the Islands. She doesn’t 
know a word of English. She has 
never seen a cooking stove, or a 
knife and fork, or a spring bed—” 

“ Keep her!” chorused the house- 
hold, with deep bass emphasis from the masculine portion. 

‘“ Maso!” I called, opening the dining-room door with 
trepidation. Maso was our Japanese chef and factotum, a 
force always to be reckoned with and under no circum- 
stances to be disturbed. <A lean, crabbed bachelor of forty 
was Maso, with superior views of his own importance, and a 
lofty disdain of petticoats Western and, presumably, Japanese. 
He spoke the most precise English, wore long-tailed coats and 
a brown Fedora, and was one of the pillars of the local 
church. I held my breath as he sauntered in, a blue-checked 
dish towel flung over his shoulder, and gazed beneath his 
half-closed lids at the vision under the Chili-pepper bush. 

Human nature is the same from the daysof Helen! One 
eye-flash—and Maso, conquered, was leading her kitchen- 
ward his Japanese amenities mingling with her gurgling laugh. 

It was worth Tia’s wages just to hear that laugh! From 
the time she pattered in with her gay “ Ofayé/” in the 
morning to the last .Saydvara/” flung over her shoulder at 
night, tife and work were one long jest to her. She per- 
vaded the place like a butterfy. It was Tia in the drawing- 
room with a feather duster half as big as herself; Tia in the 
kitchen swinging her heels from a tall wooden chair and eat- 
ing radishes and sfhéyn, Tia among the ginger blossoms 
reaching high above her head to pluck the creamy stalk ; 
and Tia at the gate, making three bows to O-7suAéé-San, the 
white moon in the sky. It cannot be said that training her 
into a high-class waitress and chambermaid did not have its 
drawbacks. There were times when the Japanese diction- 
ary, Dumb Crambo and Delsarte combined failed to convey 
the slightest impression. I cannot truthfully say we ever 
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SHE STOOD ON THE LANAI MAKING ME 
_ HER THREE LITTLE BOWS. 
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understood each other 
in those first days, but 
we often divined each 


Pr other; and when di- 


eee vination failed, we sat 
me CY (ty , 
oa a down and _ laughed, 
; oe which is sometimes 


better for the soul than 
much comprehension. 

And to see her ar- 
ranging flowers, with 
her glossy head side- 
tilted like a bird’s, her 
red under lip sucked in 
and her tiny hands 
poising over the blos- 
soms till they caught that ineffable 
blend of Art and Nature which is 
the mystery of Japan; to see her 
toddling about the dining table with 
her funny short steps, her long 
sleeves thrown over her shoulder 
and a ginger bloom in her hair, 
were compensations. 

As to the masculine portion of 
the household, it succumbed to her 
to a man, and if she triumphed in 
the parlor, she tyrannized in the 
kitchen! Maso the haughty, Maso 
the taciturn, who smiled pityingly 
over suggestions of desserts and 
scorned preferences in potatoes, 
became Maso the suppliant. 

He hung out Tia’s washing for 
her, he emptied her tubs for her, 
he washed the dinner dishes (which 
was obviously herduty). Her im- 
pudent little sandals cluttered up 
his neat kitchen; her combs and 
hairpins littered his bachelor bed- 
room—for where else could O-jo-saz Tia smooth her satiny 
locks ?—and for return she laughed at him and teased him 
all day long; called him “ old man” and “ good-for-nothing,” 
and treated him generally as the dust beneath her feet. 

There were also others: Yamashito, the painter, who 
took three days to do one day’s work, flirting with Tia at 
my expense ; and carpenters and butcher boys and itinerant 
turnip sellers. O-7o-san Tia laughed at them all. 

Then came Ishiwara, the barber. It might be said that 
Ishiwara was in the air from the beginning, but it was some 
time before he materialized. 

If Tia was Japan feminine, Ishiwara was Japan mascu- 
line-——a strapping lad, with square shoulders and lean flanks 
that would have done credit to a West Pointer. His 
blacking-brush hair, cropped close behind, grew longer on 
top and fell picturesquely almost to his eyebrows, and he 
wore always a blue-and-white kimono, girt with a white silk 
obi, He had been a soldier (so he told us), and his swagger 
was worth crossing half the Pacific to see. Maso, with his 
ill-fitting American clothes and stooping shoulders, was un- 
distinguishable from the common herd, but Ishiwara might 
have been a Mikado incognito. One always expected him 
to stride into the garden with two swords thrust through his 
girdle, and a retinue of princes! 

Twilight by twilight he came to sit on his heels under the 
banana trees and tell Tia tales of his prowess—magnificent 
tales, interspersed with many cigarettes (his fingers were 
mahogany colored with nicotine), and acted out with all the 
superb aplomb of the Oriental. Now he ground /-c/z nuts 
beneath his heel like Chinese skulls; now he reconnoitred 
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amng the Papara trees ; now he crouched in ambush behind 
aroyal palm ; ‘and now he charged upon platoons of ti-plants 
and swept them from the face of the earth! 

Maso took no part in those seances. He retired to the 
taro patch on the other side of the kitchen and studied his 
catechism. Only once did he condescend to comment, when 
I ventured, in an ante-dinner interview, that Ishiwara was a 
mighty warrior. Maso, poising the Worcestershire sauce 
botde over the soup kettle, lifted his languid eyelids: “He 
shave soldier,”” he said, and went calmly on stirring the soup. 

But alas for Maso! Tia’s heart, like that of many another 
maid, was snared in the noose of adventure. She took to 
wearing her most sumptuous kimono—the one with the pale- 
blue crépe lining and silken tassels—when she waited for 
lshiwara under the banana trees, and for the kitchen there 
was naught but contumely. 

Cupid, or his Japanese prototype, was reaching for a final 
shaft, when Fate, in the guise of a Porto Rican, interposed. 

The Porto Ricans are Hawaii’s latest ethnological acquisi- 
tion. Before them we had only natives, Americans, English, 
Scotch and Frenchmen, Russians, Japs, Chinamen, Portu- 
guese, Germans and Jews, interspersed with a few Malays, 
South Sea Islanders, American negroes and one Greek. 
The Porto Ricans were imported to work in the cane fields 
when United States laws deprived the planters of their 
natural resources, the Orient. As yet they have eaten a 
great deal, worked a very little, and shown a tendency—pic- 
turesque but inconvenient—to turn highwaymen. 

There had been several hold-ups on the Olaa road, but 
none, from Ishiwara’s account, comparable to his. He acted 
it all out for Tia in the shadow of the banana trees: how he 
was driving alone up the Olaa road when, from the guava 
bushes, there sprung to his horse’s head four villains !— 
d.vils they were, with gleaming knives !—how they had un- 
harnessed and stolen his steed; how they had forced him 
to descend and deliver his money (the money destined for a 
new off for Tia); how he, the hero of a hundred fights, had 
been powerless, because weaponless, against their whelming 
numbers and murderous bladcs! 

Maso, studying his catechism in the taro patch, muttered 
one word, * Baka ’/” which, being interpreted, is “ Fool!” 
but no one heard him save a small, green lizard, stalking 
mosquitoes on the kitchen wall. 

Tia, sitting on her little white-stockinged heels, with her 
arms clasped around her knees, drank the tale with the in- 
drawn, hissing breaths that are the Japanese expressions of 
emotion. But the next day 
she was pensive and cross 
—signs of perturbation 
common to sex, not race. 

The following day my 
husband, who owns a 
coffee ranch on the Olaa 
road, decided to go upon 
his monthly tour of inspec- 
tion and to pay off his men. 
It was such a delectable 
opportunity for junketing 
in our small shanty among 
the tree-ferns , that I re- 
solved to take the two 
servants and make a holi- 
day—camping out sans 
someone to cook and wash 
dishes not being what 
fancy paints it. 

So one dazzling mid- 
afternoon we started (Tia 
giggling beside Maso on 
the back seat), making a 
detour by Waiakea Bridge 
to inquire for a patient. 
Along the sea-front we 
went, where the low-roofed 
Oriental and Portuguese 
shops knock elbows and 
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two donkeys Jaden with sugar-cane fill the width of  t!.c 
street; over the bridge, where high-peaked Japanese fish- 
ing boats are moored and babies of all races splash, frog- 
like, in the stream, and up to the Chinese banana mer- 
chant’s, whose little girl was ill. 

One of the handsome khaki-clad native policemen, always 
on guard at the bridge, 
lounged over to us just 
as we started again. 

“Going mauka, Doc- 
tor?” he asked. (There 
are but two directions in 
Hawaii: “manuka,” to- 
ward the mountain, and 
“makat,” toward the 
sea.) “ Not afraid of a 
hold-up, eh?” 

“No more than of an 
eruption,” said my hus- 
band, nodding toward 
the tranquil slope of 
Mauna Loa. “ This fear 
of Porto Ricans is all 
moonshine, Koloha.” 

Koloha_ shook his 
handsome head thought- 
fully. “They bad lot,’ 
he said. “ Bad lot. Pe/r- 
kia (trouble) at Nine 
Miles this morning. We 
go up bimeby with patrol 
wagon. So,if you get 
hold-up, Doctor,” he 
called after us as we !! 
started, “we'll be behind 
you.” Welaughed back 
at him as we drove away. The breath of the sea was in our 
nostrils, the blue height beyond beckoned, and we were in 
holiday mood. 

But, alas! the best laid plans of men—and doctors—gang 
aglee. At the town’s end a galloping messenger summoned 
my husband back to a sick woman, and after a hasty con- 
sultation we decided that I should go on with the servants 
and he would follow later in the patrol wagon. So I 
changed to the rear seat with Tia, and Maso climbed in front, 
impressed with the importance of guarding not only us, but 
the canvas bag of coin beneath our feet. 

Tia pointed to his thin arms, tittering. 
she said to me. “ Ishiwara big man.” She puffed out like 
a pouter pigeon. “ Maso leelee man.” She shrunk, voice 
and body, in the corner of the carriage, then caught the ends 
of her long sleeves up to her lips with a burst of laughter. 

Maso gave no sign of having heard. He did not look 
one’s ideal of a champion, with his brown Fedora pushed to 
the nape of his neck, and his sloping shoulders. 

But if a passing fear of brigands was upon us, it vanished 
with the wind in our faces as we went upward.  Flocks of 
tiny rice birds, no bigger than one's thumb, fluttered from 
the guava bushes, and saucy, yellow-legged mynahs, spread- 
ing wing and tail until every white feather showed in the 
brown, ran audaciously athwart the horse’s heels. Wood 
doves cooed in the mango trees ; the cane fields rustled their 
green ribbons; the land began to slope more steeply; the 
shadows lay long across the road ; below us the town curved 
like an arm about the blue sea line, and across the valley, 
Mauna Kea, capped with snow, lifted itself cloud-free 
against the sunset. 

“ All same Fuyjé-san /” cried Tia, clapping her hands in 
delight, as we glanced backward. And at that instant, even 
as it had happened to Ishiwara, four men sprang from the 
shadows of the roadside and clutched at the reins. 

There was a sharp cry of command from Maso, and Tia 
fell on her knees in the bottom of the carriage, dragging me 
and the linen carriage robe down with her. 

I am not a person of much courage, and the little I had 
went from me as I peered through the loose mesh of the 
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robe at those swart, ferocious faces and the gleaming cane 
knives. They were pouring out a torrent of profanity and 
threats, from which came only the English word “ Money! 
Money !” and the man who screamed it shook his knife 
amost in Maso’s eyes—_« Money, queek!” 

Maso stared back at him stolidly, squaring his shoulders 
toshield the back of the carriage. 

“No got,” he said dully.  « No got.” He leaned forward, 
pointing with his 
whip to the two 
men clumsily un- 
fastening the 
traces. “ You want 
horse?” 

He climbed 
slowly down from 
the carriage, and 
my last hope died 
within meas I saw 
him tying up the 
reins, unbuckling - 
the straps, lead- 
ing Brown Meg 
free of the shafts 
and turning her 
in the road. 

The Porto Ric- 
ans stood over 
him grinning—all 
but one, who still 
glowered and 
muttered. 

Then sudden- 
ly, like lightning 
from a clear sky, 
the full length of 
the heavy carriage 
whip, backed by 
Maso’s tense sin- 
ews, descended 
on Brown Meg’s 
flank. Never, in 
all her pampered, 
petted life, had 
such indignity 
been hers. She 
reared, with an 

almost human 
screech, and then, 
again heavily 
smitten from be- 
hind, shot off, a 
very catapult of 
wrath and terror, 
down the road to 
Hilo. 





have thought it some hideous dream. I pulled myself to 
the seat, gasping, but Maso put up a warning hand, and I 
crouched again. The danger had not passed. At any mo. 
ment they might return, and when they did it would mean— 
murder. Already the brief tropic twilight was upon us—in 
a little it would be night. 

But Maso the brave, was also Maso the wise. He knew 
the Doctor’s horse, carriageless and_ terror-stricken, would 
be harbinger of 
ill, In less time 
than seemed pos- 
sible there came 
the pounding of 
hoofs, the roll of 
wheels, the gleam 
of lamps, and 
my husband, with 
three burly police- 
men, had sprung 
from the patrol 
wagon to the car- 
riage side. 

Tia and I clam- 
bered to earth 
then and the story 
was told, Maso 
puffing calmly at 
his cigarette the 
while. Only once 
did he speak, 
when Koloha, hit- 
ting him on the. 
shoulder, cried: 
“ They no get the 
money, old boy, 
eh?” His thin 
lips relaxed into 
complacency: 
“Not one dam- 
cent,” he said, 
and that is the 
only remark I ever 
heard from him 
anent the affair. 

There was a 
council of war; 
then my husband, 
Tia and 1 went 
down the road a 
bit in the patrol 
wagon, and Maso 
(with the big po- 
licemen safely am- 
bushed) — stayed 
by the empty car- 
riage to bait a 
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Zaping vantage 
that was his Maso 
wheeled on his ; 
ices. Like a scorpion’s lash the swinging whip cord struck 
and struck and struck. A whirling dervish, Maso spun 
in the dust of the road, and every blow brought blood. 
With screams of rage the men sprang at him, striving to 
dese upon him, to get beneath, above, around, that awful 
surge. They could have as well withstood the sword 
play of a Crichton! 7 

Five seconds—ten—and the robbers had fled, howligg, 
ints the cane, and Maso, seated calmly on a fern stump, 
was rolling a cigarette. ; 

I was ening and sobbing, both at once—the absurdity 
of it! and the absolute, blind, audacious courage of it! 
And Tia was saying under her breath, “Saigo! Saigo! 
Szigo!” Saigo is the Hero of Japan. 

It had all so flashed upon us that but for the empty shafts 
and that cruel knife dropped in the road dust, I should 


LIKE A SCORPION’S LASH THE SWINGING WHIP CORD STRUCK AND STRUCK. fully, that four 


welted Porto Ric- 
ans meditated 
their sins that night behind the pink walls of the Hilo jail. 

I do not know the Japanese equivalent for “ None but 
the brave deserves the fair,” but Ishiwara learned it the 
next time he swaggered into my garden. A week later Tia 
appeared with her hair in a new fashion. Instead of a flat 
butterfly at the back of her head, it was piled in a marvel- 
ous fan-shaped roll on top. She expressed great surprise at 
my ignorance in not perceiving at once that she was no 
longer “ 9-7o-san,” hut “o-kami-san,” and informed me, tnci- 
dentally, that she and Maso had set up housckeeping in his 
erstwhile bachelor bedroom. 

That was a year ago, and if you doubt this story, come to 
my garden at twilight and you will find Tia scrubbing a wee, 
ivory-tinted godling under the kitchen pump, and soothing 
his protestations with the tale of how his honorable father 
whipped the robbers on the Olaa road. 
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THE DOWNY WOODPECKER AT THE FOOD BOX. 


OST PEOPLE associate birds with green fields 
and forests, fragrant flowers and blooming 
orchards. But a few of the feathered tribe are 
most in evidence in Winter, when the shivering 
mercury is drawing itself together for greater 

warmth and the wind is sweeping in icy blasts through the 
stark trees. 

When nesting time arrives some betake themselves to re- 
mote woods to set up housekeeping, and others retreat to 
some high tree or far corner of the or- 
chard. But in Winter they gather their 
food upon the trees at our doors, search- 
ing carefully every crevice and cranny. 
These plucky friends are not many, but 
they are a cheery group, active, hardy, 
industrious, determined, to be admired 
and praised for the way in which they 
overcome all Winter hardships and en- 
dure without complaint the intensest Sum- 
mer heat. 

We had read with much interest about 
attracting birds in Winter by placing food 
in convenient places. A row of box-elders, 
which stood at the foot of our back yard 
and was within convenient eyeshot of sev- 
eral windows, seemed an ideal place. To 
the limb of one of these a piece of suet was 
tied, in the hope that the downy and hairy 
woodpeckers, chicadees, nuthatches and 
brown creepers might stumble against it 
and discover that it was good to eat. 

We did not have long to wait, and it 


BACK VIEW OF DOWNY, SHOWING 
THE WHITE STRIPE. 
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was not found by being stumbled against. 
The downy woodpecker hopped up to it 
as though he had always known it was 
there, and the white-breasted nuthatch 
ran down to it as though he was expect- 
ing his morning meal to be spread at 
that particular time and place. By the 
brown creeper it was never discovered. 
Her nose was always held too near the 
bark, and she never happened upon the 
right limb. The alert and joyous chic- 
adees tasted lightly, but evidently did 
not relish, for they soon went on their 
way. 

What the birds like best, however, was 
demonstrated a little later by placing a 
food-box on a high post about ten feet 
from the row of trees. In this box were 


DOWNY WOODPECKER FEEDING AT THE BOX. 


placed small pieces of suet, cornmeal, 
crumbs of dry bread, and the meats of 
hickory nuts chopped fine. The location 
proved a fortunate one. The box was 
not only quickly seen, but in the proxim- 
ity of the trees the birds felt a protec- 
tion. They could dart out from them to 
the box, then scurry back with food, 
which they would eat at leisure while 


holding it under the foot upon a branch. 


When the box was examined the first 
evening every piece of the nuts had been 
eaten, and part of the suet was gone, 
but the cornmeal and breadcrumbs were 
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practically untouched. When the nuthatches and chicadees 
had become quite at home upon the box they would search 
forthenuts in the meal and crumbs, scattering the latter 
upon the snow-covered ground. . 

The nuthatches would occa- 
sionally make off with a piece of 
the white suet, but seldom the 
chicadees: and while occasion- 
ally the nuthatches would visit 
the suet on the tree, the chica- 
dees were not observed to do so 
after their first taste of the nuts. 

For weeks the downy did not 
visit the box, but ate voraciously 
from the suet on the tree, and 
always with the nervous excita- 
bility of one who had struck oil 
but was not sure how long the 
good-fortune might last. 

At first the birds came each 
moming about eleven o’clock 
and were never seen in the after- 
noon. They soon began, how- 
ever, to appear both earlier and 
later, until they were at their 
breakfast on fine mornings by 
eight o’clock and ate supper 
from four to six in the evening. The nuthatches and chica- 
dees were the first to arrive in the morning, but Downy was 
usually the last at supper. A favorite hour with him was 
about five in the evening, though, as the days lengthened, 
he would continue to come about sunset. 

It was always a matter of surprise that the birds, hav- 
ing found plenty to eat, did not save themselves and abandon 
further search for food as unnecessary. On the other hand, 





THE BLUEJAY MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


they would take a few pieces most to their liking and pass 
oa among the branches, searching as eagerly as before. At 
half-hour or hour intervals they would return, the inter- 
vals shortening as they became more accustomed to the 
food. Upon windy days the Lirds would seldom appear, 
and sometimes not at all. The chicadees were then found 


in the lee of a bluff in company with tree sparrows. Upon 


cold days, if the wind were not blowing, they would linger 


about the box and eat with great avidity. No two would 
light upon the box at the same time. While one ate the 


ther would perch upon a near limb or post, taking his turn 


when the other had finished. 
One bitter cold day, when the mercury stood at twenty- 


three degrees below zero, the nuthatches came, but they 
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lacked their usual sprightly manner. They would climb into 
the food-box and lie down as though chilled. On this day 
the chicadees did not come at all, but upon the next they ate 





THE WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH AT FOOD BOX. 


as voraciously as if they had fasted for a week or more. 

Do our Winter residents pair in Winter? One morning 
about nine o’clock two bluejays appeared in the trees, and al- 
most instantly spied the food-box. The bolder one descended 
to it and sampled the food. Next morning both returned, 
and the one ate somewhat more heartily. After two weeks 
they came again, when the bolder one ate a good square 
meal. They never came singly, but always in pairs. Two 
nuthatches were always seen together, and I am quite sure 
that only a single pair visited the food-box. Nearly al- 
ways two chicadees came together, and when a third 
appeared, I noticed that there was usually a passage at 
arms and one was driven away. This would seem to 
indicate that these birds pair in the Winter as well as in 
the Summer. It was different with Downy. For several 
weeks only one, a male, feasted upon the suet tied to the 
tree. The white of his plumage was well shaded with the 
soot of soft coal. One morning a second male appeared 
without the coal soot. He was immediately driven from the 
vicinity by the sooty one. When he returned shortly he did 
not venture into the tree where the first had established 
headquarters, but hopped upon the pile of cordwood that 





THE BLUEJAY ENJOYING A WINTER MEAL. 


lay along the fence, meanwhile keeping a curious eye upon 
the chicadees and nuthatches as they fed from the box. 


Every hop brought him nearer, and soon he alighted upon _ body perfectly quiet. Every few moments the head would 
the post about two feet from the ground and made his way _ be turned slightly from side to side, and then the bird would 


_ carefully up until his toes grasped the box-rim and he sat relapse into quiet again. The chicadee, which is practically 
master of the spread table. Now that 


such a bountiful source of supply was 
discovered, this brighter-plumaged male 
became aregular boarder. One morning 
a female downy appeared and helped her- 
self both to the food in the box and upon 
the tree. But when occasion served she 
was ungallantly driven away by either 
male. Evidently Downy is a hermit and 
unmated in the Winter. 

“What a large downy,” was the re- 
mark heard when a hairy woodpecker 
appeared‘one day at the box. He was 
somewhat more wary than the downies, 
but felt sure that there must be food 
where other birds were having such a 
good time. He lit upon the post close 
to the ground and searched its sides 
thoroughly from bottom to top, and 
seemed puzzled to know where the food 
was secreted. At length his eyes rose 
above the rim of the box, his bill quickly 
sampled the contents, and he was gone. 
He returned another day and ate more 
heartily, but was not seen again. When 
he appeared all other birds made way 
before him. Downies perched abjectly 
on nearby plum trees; nuthatches looked 
on enviously from tree-trunks, and chica- 
dees scolded in vain from the branches. 

The chicadees, nuthatches and down- SIDE VIEW OF A BLACK-CAPPED CHICADEE. 
ies seemed to associate together in their 


”? 





search for food, doubtless attracted by 
each others’ notes. When any one came to the food, it was always in motion, would perch upon the edge of the box 
never long before one or both of the others appeared. occasionally in perfect quiet, and a photograph of the nut- 
When the birds had eaten heartily of nuts, they would hatch was secured in this position with eyes closed. | 
occasionally take momentary naps while perched upon the Several photographs obtained of Downy, as he leaned for- 
ward into the box for food, show that in bracing himself with 
his tail-feathers he is able to depress the tail almost to a | 
right angle with his body. 

To photograph these birds seemed an easy task. The 
food-dish had been arranged with that object in view. The 
camera was fastened to a nearby post. It was carefully 
covered with cloth that looked as nearly as possible like tree- 
bark. A long rubber tube connected the shutter with a 
bicycle pump in the house. But a too large diaphragm 
facing a white snow foreground overexposed the first dozen 
plates. Something new had been learned in photography. 
But this was only the first and by no means the worst of my 
troubles. Do what I would, the shutter would not work as 
quickly upon cold days as upon others, and the birds seemed 
embodiments of perpetual motion. When the shutter worked 
at its highest speed, not more than one out of five exposures 
was a success. At the click of the shutter Downy would 
dodge, the nuthatch would shy, and the chicadee would dart 
off. A section of a cone of pasteboard was built out in 
front of the camera. This was filled with cotton batting, a 
napkin ring being inserted in the centre so as not to shut 
out the object to be photographed. This effectively muffled 
the noise of the shutter, but did not hold the birds still. If 
the chicadee’s head was still his tail moved, or if his tail was 
still his head moved. But by dint of much patience and | 
many plates a number of good pictures were secured. 

When the food-box was moved to a second post about ' 
three feet from the first,so as to get the sunlight a little | 
earlier, it was observed that both chicadees and nuthatches 
at first visited the old post, then passed to the second. It ; 
seemed to require a little time for them to adjust themselves | 

A BLACK-CAPPED CHICADEE NAPPING AT THE FOOD BOX. to the change. In a short time they flew directly to the box 
as they had done before the removal. I have observed the | 
same trait in the robin and grosbeak, who, fora short time | 

edge of the box, or at least act as though they were nap- after their young had left the nest, would carry food first to 
ping. The downy would hang to the side of the box, with the abandoned nest and then to their young. 
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THE MASTER MAGICIAN 


SBeERE 18 A SHOP IN ARCADY 
WHERE ONLY BRAVE MEN FARE; 

TRUE LOVERS, OF THEIR MISERY. 
"AtS. THEY ADVENTURE THERE: 

A FULL MOON IS THE SIGN THAT SWINGS 
THE. IVIED LINTEL- OER, 

AND TURTLE DOVES WITH ROSY WINGS 
FLCY IN AND OUT ‘THE. DOOR); 

YET WARE OF WITCHCRAFT, SIGNS AND SPELLS, 
YE. SEEKERS OVER-BOLD, 

FOR HERE THE GREAT MAGICIAN DWELLS 
WHO MAKES NEW HEARTS FROM OLD. 


THE WHITE SMOKE CURLS, THE BRAZIER GLOWS, 
THE ‘RED. FLAMES. RISE AND FALL; 
STRANGE POTIONS BLENT OF JOYS AND WOES 
GLEAM WEIRDLY FROM THE WALL; 
THE BLACK CAT STARES AND WINKS AND PURRS, 

THE CAULDRON SHAKES AND STEAMS; 
WHAT TIME, THE CRAFTY WIZARD STIRS 
HIS ROSE-HUED BREW OF DREAMS. 
NOW CROSS YOURSELVES FOR VERY FEAR 
OF AWESOME WONDERS DONE— 
THE GREAT MAGICIAN TOILETH HERE 
WHO MAKES TWO HEARTS AS ONE. 


THERE 1S A SHOP IN ARCADY— 
WOULD I COULD FIND THE WAY 

TO BEAR BELINDA'S HEART WITH ME 
AND TO THE MASTER SAY: 

“I PRAY YOU, SIR, WITH WIT AND ART, 
YOUR KEENEST MAGIC SET; 

MAKE ME A LOVING, TENDER HEART 
FROM THIS OF A COQUETTE."’ 

UPON HIS SIGN THE FULL MOON BURNS-— 
I DARE HIS MYSTIC HOLD, 

SIR LOVE, THE ALCHEMIST WHO TURNS 
A TINSEL HEART TO GOLD. 


—THEODOSIA GARRISON 
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LL TOO SOON the fortnight passed, and I was 
disconsolate at the near prospect of my 
return to Chicago, when Mrs. Parsons came 
to me one day and said: 

“ Well, Jackie, the people I was expecting 
to have to put in your room have written 
that they cannot come. Now, what’s to 
hinder your staying through the rest of the 
season with me?” 

‘¢ Nothing—unless it be Joe,” I added as an 

‘‘ He may object, you know, although he was 





after-thought. 
very nice about my coming.” 

‘¢ What a model wife!” she mocked. 
you're developing into a genuine society woman you ought 


‘¢ Now, Jackie, that 
to drop that everlasting Joe-nonsense. It savors of the 
bourgeois.” 

I did not answer. I owed her much for my social educa- 
tion, but there were moments when my soul rebelled. 

‘‘ Don’t mind plain words from an older woman—one who 
has seen the world and knows it thoroughly,” she continued. 
‘‘ You’re too beautiful and too popular a woman to confine 
yourself religiously to one man—and one who doesn’t half 
appreciate you at that. No; don’t interrupt, for I’m going 
to have my say. Mr. Henning is a hard-headed business 
man, and I dare say a very good man, but in these days no 
up-to-date woman depends solely upon one man for her intel- 
lectual stimulus. The more you see of society the more you 
realize that educated and cultured people look upon these 
matters with very different eyes from the uneducated masses. 
Your friendship with Dr. Haven is doing great things for 
your development. There is nothing like the friendship of a 
brainy man of the world for a woman—and you’re getting it.” 

“ You forget that Philip—Dr. Haven, is a clergyman,” I 
put in. 

“No, I don’t,” was the quick reply. “ The modern parson 
has to be many-sided, and so strenuous and popular a minis- 
ter as Dr. Haven is sure to be a well-rounded man of the 
world, in the best sense of the phrase. Philip Haven may 
be a good man, but he is not an ignorant one; and you, 
too, young woman, are getting your eyes open. Now, go 
and write home that you will remain here until the house 
is closed the middle of September.” 

I went, my cheeks tingling and a strange tumult in my 
heart. I did not wholly resent what she had said; for had 
she not paid me the compliment of implying that I was a 
woman of the world—little, unsophisticated I? 

That evening while a distinguished singer was entertaining 
Mrs. Parsons’s guests, Philip and I slipped across the balcony 


 * This story began in the October number. 


for a little walk in the moonlight, along the shining beach. 

‘‘Why are you so restless?” he asked, as we paced up 
and down. “This beautiful moonlight always softens and 
quiets me. I feel like quite another man than when I am 
at home, going in and out before my congregation.” 

«“ And I, too,” I answered. “ I am a different woman from 
the one who lives in Chicago with her husband and babies. 
This silvery light across the restless moaning sea, this soft, 
mystic atmosphere, this constant lapping of the water on the 
shingle, they make me a restless, dissatisfied woman.” 

‘ Not unhappy?” and he stopped short in his walk and 
laid one of his strong white hands on mine. 

‘“ No, not unhappy,” I said. “ Not exactly unhappy ; but 
dissatisfied—smsatisfied rather. I yearn for something I 
have never known. Perhaps Nature meant me for a poet.” 

‘s Nature meant you for a very beautiful woman,” he said 
suddenly, his clasp closing on mine. ‘And you have 
nobly fulfilled your. mission there. You have no right to be 
unhappy, you lovely Jackie.” 

“ Philip,” I murmured, and knew not what to say; for the 
homage of this handsome, distinguished man was like incense 
unto my nostrils. 

‘‘Forgive me,” he said as we resumed our walk, “ But 
when it comes over me how easily our paths might have run 
together in life, and now you are lost to me ” he stopped, 
and we went back to the house in silence. 


XIT. 


So much was crowded into the next four days that Philip 
and I had no chance for private conversation. Then he 
came to me one morning with a letter. 

‘‘T have some news for you,” he said in alow tone. « I 
have a call to Chicago.” He gave the name of one of the 
largest and most fashionable churches in that city. 

* How delightful!” I cried in glee. 

“Do you think so?” he asked earnestly. 
accept?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” I replied without hesitation. “That’s the 
finest church in Chicago. I shall be so proud of you, my 
friend. Really, I shall be terribly disappointed if you do not 
accept.” 

He said no more and passed on to the writing-room ; but 
when I returned to Chicago in the Autumn, he was already 
there. 

Mrs. Parsons and I did not discuss club matters much dur- 
ing my stay at her house. For one reason,she was still 
smarting under her defeat for the high office she had cow. 
eted, and did not care to recall it. There seemed to be a 
tacit understanding among all her guests to that effect. Again, 
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we were both affected by that apathy—or shail I say atro- 
phy ?r—of the ciub spirit that most club women experience 
during the Summer, the only exceptions being the few who 
give themselves to managing Summer kindergartens and 
cooking-schools among the poor. At any rate, club topics 
were tabooed at Meguntic Cove until the day I was leaving 
for Chicago. 

‘Well, I suppose we shall soon be all over in club work,” 
she said then. ‘Although I’m quite out of the spirit of it 
now.” | 

“T’ve got to keep out of it,” I replied. “I promiscd Joe.” 

« Well, you needn’t give it up, entirely,” she answered. 
* You’ve too good a position in the club to sacrifice it now. 
Why, I know women who have worked and climbed and pulled 
wires for years and have notyet attained the position you 
have. How did you manage it, Jackie?” She eyed me nar- 
rowly, but I maintained a wise silence. ‘ You are a shrewd 
woman,” she resumed. “ Play your cards right and you'll be 
a leader in another year or two; but give up what you have 
gained and you'll never recover it. Don’t be a fool, Jackie.” 

‘ But what is a woman to do whose husband stands ready 
to leave her if she takes up public work ?” I asked in despair. 

«Play your cards at home as well as abroad,” was the an- 
swer. “Be careful about letting your name get into the 
papers. Make a point of being at home for all meals when 
your husband is present. Say nothing about clubs before 
him. You can manage to attend most of the meetings with 
a little domestic diplomacy. Mark my words now, I have 
been all through this refractory husband business, and I’ve 
found few men that object to clubs if their wives are home 
at dinner, well dressed and smiling and tactful. Try it. I 
have my plans laid to make the Nota Bene an influence in 
Chicago. It is going to be more than a social and literary 
club this Winter; it will influence politics. Don’t gasp, I’m 
depencing on you to help me.¥. 

“ T shall be only too willing,” said I, “if I can only keep 
Joe quiet. He’s terribly opposed to wemen in politics.” 

‘“ He’s old fashioned in his notions, then,” was the answer. 
“But he is not to be told. I’ve chosen you as my trusted 
licutenant because you can keep a sccret.” 

Back in Chicago, a month later, I began to see what Mrs. 
Parsons meant. .The gubernatorial clection that year was 
most exciting. Party feeling ran high, and the election 
promised to be very close. The Republican candidate was 
a millionaire, an aristocrat . The Democratic aspirant for 
the office was a “man of the people,? popular with the 
working-men and in the hands of * machifte bosses.” 

Theocore Parsons was a Republican of the type that votes 
only on pleasant days or when dire necessity compels. Joe 
Henning was a Democrat who never ncglected an opportunity 
to vote and attended ward-caucuses in season and out of 
season, believing that so he served his country. Like many 
other wives, I had taken his view of all political questions 
up to that time; and when Mrs. Parsons sent for me one 
day and told me of her plans for the purification of politics, 
I was aghast. 

“I would never dare,” I protested. “ We are Democrats, 
Joe ard 1.” 

“You?” and she raised her eyebrows. “Tell me, for 
what does your party platform stand this year? ” 

She had me there, and she knew it. I could no more have 
told her than I could have explained the differential calculus. 

‘Come, we must take hold of these things. Do you know 
what machine politics means? Do you know the processes by 
which ward bosses control the workingman? Do you know 
that right here in Chicago there are thousands of men who 
dare not vote except as they are told? No. But I know it, 
and it is time for us women to take part in the proceedings.” 

She went on to outline a “(;ood Government Club ” which 
she had planned, to |e made up of picked members of the 
Nota Bene. Before she was through I was enthusiastic over 
it. But my conscience still pricked, and I could not decide. 

Philip Haven had already formed a habit of dropping in 
at our house informally, often remaining to luncheon and 
occasionally to dinner. He was there when I returned from 
my call at Mrs. Parsons’s house. 
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“ 1’m so glad,” I said as I took his hand. “I want your 
advice. Just wait till 1 lay off my wraps and I’ll make you 
my father-confessor.” 

I ran up-stairs and down again, determined that he should 
decide for me. How easy it is to lay our moral responsibil- 
ilies upon some other soul for decision. 

When I came down I laid Mrs. Parsons’s proposition be- 
fore him. “Shall I join it?” I asked. 

“Why not?” was his reply. “ The influence of good wo- 
men was never more necessary in Chicago than it is to-day.” 

« But Joe is a Democrat,” I answered, “ And—and I’ve 
always called myself one; though I really knew nothing 
of the merits or demerits of either party.” 

He smiled indulgently. 

«| would not wish to advise anything that might cause 
you trouble at home,” he said. “But as I understand it, 
this Good Government Club is to be neither Democratic nor 
Republican: it is to work for the purification of both parties. 
Am I right?” 

I assented eagerly. 

« Then, why should you hesitate?” he asked. - 

A sigh of relief escaped me. With the October air had 
come the renewal of the club fever and the passion for join- 
ing things had grown strong again. I telephoned Mrs. Par- 
sons that she might put my name on her new membership 
list, but that, on no account, was I to be put in office. 

The Good Government Club was soon organized and well 
advertised in the papers. The more conservative press wel- 
comed the new society and devoted editorials to arguments 
for its existence, but the more sensational journals made end- 
less fun of us. These were the papers that Joe read, and he 
fumed and ridiculed the club without mercy. 

‘What will these club women do next?” he would burst 
forth at the breakfast table. “ Meddling with politics—huh! 
What do women know about such things? They only 
make fools of themselves by such performances. 1'd like 
"em to meddle with my ward!” 

I would smile sweetly and never dispute; and perhaps 
a couple of hours Jater would be in the midst of an animated 
discussion at the Good Government Club, a fact which he 
never suspected. 

I suppose we really did accomplish something by keeping 
the discussion going in the newspapers and by public and 
private urging of the educated men to vote. We held mass 
meetings, which I never attended, although I often secured 
the speakers for them; and we kept editorials going in the 
leading conservative journals. One day Mrs. Parsons called 
me up, and her voice showed her consternation. 

“ Jackie, you must come with me this afternoon to the 
Thunaderer’s office. I'm told they are going to publish an 
article about Terhune that will simply paralyze his chances 
on the Republican ticket. We must stop it.” 

“ But how?” I asked, aghast. 

“‘No more over the line,” was the answer. “Be ready at 
three.when I call for you.” 

I was attired in my most becoming gown when her car- 
riage stopped at the door, for the wise woman does not appear 
among newspaper people in shabby clothes. 

‘¢ Somebody has raked up a lot of stuff about Terhune’s 
past,” she explained as soon as the carriage door closed. 
“ It would make an awful scandal if the 7Ziunderer were to 
print it. I am told that Judge Henry himself has been to 
Perkins, the editor-in-chief, and begged him not to publish 
it, and Teddy says the Republican machine stands ready to 
pay something handsome to keep it out of the 7hundeves. 
But Perkins swears it shall go in.” 

“ But what can we do,” I said, “where all these have 
failed?” 

“You'll see,” she answered with a determined look in her 
eye. “I’ve known Ed. Perkins ever since he wore dresses 

“And are the stories about Terhunetrue?” I asked. «« [¢ 
they are not, what harm can they do?” 

‘“ That’s just the point,” she admitetd. “More than likely 
they are. But here we are.” , 

We entered one of the great office buildings and were 
transported in a moment to the topmost floor. Mrs. Theodore 
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P:rsons’s card would admit her anywhere, and we were 
ushered at once into the presence of one of the most loved, 
feared and hated men in [TIIli...1s. The great editor was 
it-rally elbow-deep in manuscr pts, proofs and newspapers, 
Lut he rose to greet us with quite a courtly air. “ A news- 
paper office is meither a Sunday-school nor a drawing- 
room,” Minnie Morrison had said one day, but no knight 
of the carpet «:ould excel Mr. Perkins in elegance of manner 
as he shook hands with Mrs. Parsons and acknowledged the 
introduction tome. 

“ Pray be seated, ladies,” he said, clearing out two chairs 
piled full of exchanges. ‘ Now, what can I ao for your” 

“ Now, Ed.,”” began Mrs. Parsons in her confidential tone, 
“let's not beat about the bush, or pretend things. Ill wager 
anything you’re guessing inside just why we are here, and 
aso that you already scent the Good Government Club.” 

He laughed, consciously. 

“Well, what are you after?” he said pleasantly. 

“Ed, I want you to remember the days when we were 
young together. I want you to recall what my mother was 
wo yours: what my father was to you when you were a grow- 
ing lad; yes, after you came into man’s estate.” 

He looked narrowly at his finger-nails. 

“The best friend I ever had,” he said. “I’m not likely 
to forret that. Goon.” 

« Now, Ed., you are not going to publish that screed about 
Terhune,’ she pursued calmly. 

“Oh, am I not?” and his face hardened. 

“No, you are not. I have never asked maay favors of 
you, Ed.,”” and her voice grew plaintive, “ I am going to ask 
this.”? 

“What’s Terhune to you?” growled the editor. 

“ Nothing, personally, more than a good neighbor, worthy 
Citizen and fit candidate,” she answered. “ But I stand for 
the principle of the thing. He represents the best element 


of the city. He is a solid financier, a vestry-man in St. Se- 
bastian’s, and a hero of two wars. He is a patriot, Ed.—a 
patriot.” 


«“ Huh!” was the only response. 
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S\ID THE EDITOR WEAKLY. 
THE ARTICLE SHALL BE SUPPRESSED.'’—Page 262. 
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“1 GIVE YOU MY 


“ By printing this old, forgotten scandal—even if it be true, 
you are pandering to the lowest tastes of the multitude and 
ruining the reputation of one who proved himself a hero at 
Bull Run and at San Juan—one of Chicago’s best citizens.” 

“Incidentally, we are selling half a million copies of our 
paper and helping the Democratic party,” was the firm reply. 
“You must not forget that business is one thing and senti- 
ment another; that religion is quite different from politics.” 

“ Quite, indeed,” said Mrs. Parsons with cutting sarcasm ; 
then changing her tone, “ Ed., I appeal to you as an earnest 
woman to a good man. Do not print this scurrilous article.” 

The man was like flint, and she argued and entreated in 
vain for some moments Then he rose as the signal for us 
to go. “One moment,” said Mrs. Parsons without rising. 
“Sit down. Then Iam to understand that you absolutely 
refuse to keep that article out of your paper?” 

“It is in type, Madam, and will be in the morning issue,” 
was the firm reply. * It is the biggest scoop of the decade, 
and I cannot understand how you found it out. But it will 
have to go. Business is business, every time, and I am not 
running an eleemosynary institution.” 

“ Then, Ed. Perkins, listen to me.” and Mrs. Parsons’s 
tone was as cool and calculating as his. “ You are running 
your son for Mayor of this city.” 

“He is a candidate—yes,” admitted the man. “Anda 
good one.” 

‘He is a good fellow,” said Mrs. Parsons, “and will over- 
come the fault of his youth in time; but he will not be 
elected.” 

Mr. Perkins smiled incredulously. “TI believe we do not 
have female suffrage in Chicago yet,” he said, incisively. 

“ No,” was the prompt response. ‘ But we have female 
influence, if you object to the word ‘woman.’ We have 
female tax-payers, female mill-owners, and most important 
of all, women who can influence the workingmen’s vote.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Mr. Perkins, turning sharply 
to look her square in the face. 

“Just this, Ed. Perkins,” and she looked him calmly in the 
eye. “I myself own an ice-plant which employs over a 
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thousand men. I am the sole owner of the Shoshone Steel 
Company, which keeps sixteen hundred men at work. I am 
known among them all. 1 look after their. families. I know 
personally many of their wives. I ama sort of fairy god- 
mother to hosts of their squalid little children, avd J con- 
trol every one of these twenty-six hundred votes.” 

“ You would condescend to do it?” he asked doubtingly. 

‘© T would condescend to do it,” she answered firmly. ‘ Not 
only that, but in this Good Government Club there are four 
other women who are factory owners, and whose influence 
can be turned against you.” 

The man’s face blanched. 

“Well, what do you propose ?” he asked. 

“Just this. You give me your word of honor; no, your 
written word of honor,” she added, “that you will not now 
or at any other time print or otherwise circulate your story 
about Terhune, and your boy shall be our next Mayor.” 

«“ This is a high-handed proceeding,” he murmured. 

“Yes, that is why the Good Government Club was organ- 
ized,” answered Mrs. Parsons good-naturedly. ‘ Perhaps 
you will not deride us, after this. ‘ Come,” and now she 
rose to go. ‘“ Do I understand that you consent to my prop- 
osition?” 

‘“ By Heaven!” he cried. ‘I won't be bulldozed by a lot 
of women. The /’uzderer will do what it pleases.” 

“ Very well. Come, Mrs. Henning,” and she moved ma- 
jestically toward the door. “ But you understand the alter- 
native. Twenty-six hundred votes will count for something, 
and the election is sure to be a close one.” 

“Come back,” said the editor weakly. 
word. The article shall be suppressed.” 

«In writing, please,” commanded the president of the Good 
Government Club and the Nota Bene. 

He wrote what she asked of him and handed it to her. 

‘“ Thank you, Ed.; and now good-by.” She smiled graci- 
ously again and became once more the society leader, and 
he handed her into her carriage as courteously as though he 
had been playing the host in his Lake Shore palace for the 
last half hour. 

But the article about Terhune never appeared, and even 
the Good Government Club never knew about it until after 
he was elected. 
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Through the following year I followed “Brer Rabbit's” 
example and “lay low,” although I did not give up any of 
my club connections and managed to attend most of the meet- 
ings. But I never mentioned club matters at home, and 
my absences were accounted for vaguely as ‘“ down-town.” 
I was home at all meals except when invited out socially, as 
was frequently the case. Joe was generally pleased to have 
me dine or lunch at the Parsons’s establishment or any 
other of what he termed “ the swells,” and he was not the 
first man who has indulged in the belief that his wife shed 
lustre on him by dining at places where he was never in- 
vited. Poor Joe! I suppose he was what Mrs. Parsons 
would call “impossible,” although I have seen rich men in 
society with no more polished manners. 

As I had no other escort, Dr. Haven, who was usually 
invited to the same places, fell into the habit of attending me, 
and if it were not too late he would come in. We were the 
best of friends, and Philip never made further reference to 
what might have been. Joe liked him, and we took a pew at 
St. Sebastian’s, one of the best moves we ever made socially. 

So matters went on quietly for a year, my circle of 
desirable acquaintances widening all the time. Business 
prospered, and Joseph Henning began to be well known at 
the banks and elsewhere as a successful man. 

The Good Government Club, having fulfilled its mission, 
rather fell apart after the city election (when young Perkins 
became Mayor by a small majority), and interest in it 
flagged. But the Nota Bene flourished and waxed great, 
the membership increasing from five hundred to seven hun- 
dred and sixty. Mrs. Parsons took credit for this and 
neglected no opportunity to say so. She would have been 
surprised, indeed, had she known of the growing discontent 


and desire for a change of president. But clubs, like re 
publics, are ungrateful. 

I do not know that the idea of succeeding her would 
have occurred to meat that time had it not been for Minnie 
Morrison. Since the Biennial she had been dropping in to 
lunch whenever it happened to be convenient for her. She 
always had the latest gossip and was not averse to telling it, 
and although I could hardly respect her methods, we grew 
into the sort of intimacy which some public women maintain 
with the not over-scrupulous newspaper reporter. 

“Well, I hear there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the Nota Benes with Mrs. Parsons’s rather strenuous 
rule. There will be a change this Winter, with an exciting 
campaign,” she predicted one day. 

«What makes you think so?” I asked. 

‘First, because the club is tired of the Parsons régime; 
second, because Mrs. Parsons will not yield without a strug- 
gle,” was the response. Then, as if an inspiration had 
flashed upon her, ** Now is your chance, Jackie.” . 

“ What do you mean?” I gasped in a wave of enlighten- 
ment. ‘ Not—?” 

“Yes. Why not?” she flashed back again. “ You are 
young, with a growing popularity. You are a striking 
figure to be at the head of anything, and have acquired a 
certain savoir faire that, combined with tact, will carry you 
triumphant through an exciting campaign. I salute the 
next president of the Nota Benes.” 

‘“ But,” I murmured, “it wouldn’t be agreeable to Mrs. 
Parsons.” 

“‘[ don’t understand that it is for Mrs. Parsons to appoint 
her successor,” was the answer. “ Beside, if she once 
understands that a change is really desired by the club, she 
may have tact and sense enough to come out and decline 
reelection. That would leave the way clear for you.” 

‘But how is it to be managed?” I asked doubtfully. 
should scarcely want to electioneer for myself.” 

‘Not openly, no,” was the astute reply; “but leave that 
tome. First you know, there’ll be a boom on for Mrs. Jack 
Henning. Let’s see: this is October; the election comes 
in January?” 

“ Yes—first Saturday.” 

“ Plenty of time. First you know, somebody’ll ask if 
you'll accept the nomination. Promise me you'll say yes.” 

“Well,” and my tone expressed some degree of doubt, 
“possibly I might consider it.” 

‘Bet your life!” was the slangy response, and the sub- 
ject was dropped. 

That very night my husband removed one great obstacle 
in the path of my presidential possibilities, by announcing 
at the dinner table the decision of his firm to establish an 
office in London. ‘That means,” he concluded, “that I 
shall have to go over myself and get things to running. 
Wish I could take you and the babies.” 

‘It would be better for the children to stay at home with 
mother,” I answered, uncertain about myself. 

“Yes,” he answered, “and things are so unsettled now 
that I’d better go alone. But you might come over later. J 
shall go the last of next week.” And I was quite contented 
with the way Dame Fortune was arranging matters. 

I had little time to think over club affairs until after Joe 
had said good-by and boarded an eastern train. The next 
Sunday morning Mrs. Parsons called me on the telephone. 

‘‘ Have you seen the Svar?” she asked. 

“| haven’t looked at any morning paper,” I answered. 

‘Did you authorize the statement that you are to be the 
next candidate for the presidency of the Nota Bene?” she 
asked abruptly. “ For that is what it amounts to.” 

‘“‘ No, never,” I answered promptly. “I know no one on 
the Star, and have never been interviewed on the subject”? 

“Who did it, then?” she pursued. “Some one has q 
knife for me, all right. Come up by and by, and let’s talle 
the matter over.” 

“ T'd like to,” I answered, “ but I have company to lunch 
a guests to dine with me. Joe’s just gone to Europe, you 

now.” 

‘Well, soon, then; and read the Sar article,” she said. 
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‘*WELL,'’ AND MY TONE EXPRESSED SOME ,LEGREE OF DOUBT, ‘‘ POSSIBLY I MIGHT CONSIDER IT.” 
‘* BET YOUR LIFE’’ WAS THE SLANGY RESPONSE, AND THE SUBJECT WAS DROPPED.—Page 262. 


I sent out for the Sunday S/ar, and hunted up the article. 
It was in the “© Woman’s Club Corner,” and was headed : 


“DISSATISFACTION IN THE NOTA BENE CAMP.” 


“ Rumors are afloat” [it went on to say] “of wide-spread dis- 
Satisfaction with the somewhat arbitrary methods of the 
present head of the Nota Benes, and the growing desire of a 
change. There will be, we are reliably informed, a new ticket 
brought into nomination at the coming election. It is claimed 
by some that the leader who has occupied the Chair of State 
for two years past, prominent socially as she is, has become 
fersona non grata to a large and growing faction of the club, 
and a younger, more tactful officer will be sought to fill her 
place. In fact, her successor’s name is already being whis- 
pered about in club circles, iat none other than the hand- 
some, talented and popular wife of Mr. Joseph Henning. 
‘Mrs. Jack,’ as she is called, is at the head of an increasing 
coterie of society and club women.” etc., etc. 


“ My stars! How fortunate that Joe has gone,” I gasped. 
«“ This is Minnie Morrison’s doing—not daring to launch the 
boom in her own paper.” Then I fell to thinking. 

Why not? I felt little doubt that I could be elected if I 
chose, and I had long coveted position and prominence. 
Both would come to the woman who stood at the head of 
the Nota Bene. To be sure, there was Joe. But he would 
not return for months, and beside, when he came back and 
realized the honors that would rest upon me as president of 
this large and influential club—successor of Mrs. Teddy 
Parsons—-would he not be reconciled? I thought so. 

But there was Mrs.: Parsons, the woman to whom I owed 
whatever of position or popularity I had already attained, 
whose patronage had made “ Mrs. Jack ” popular ir several 
sets. How could I play her false? I went back to the days 
over the old store—days most unpleasant to recall now— 
and lived over again the afternoon when she called and, 
sympathizing with my yearnings for a broader life, opened 
the door for me to walk forth into the realm of modern 
womanhood. I recalled all her kindness to me when I was 
unknown and unsophisticated ; how she had placed oppor- 
tunities in my way for advancement in club life ; how she had 
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entertained me royally for two Summers at Meguntic Cove; 
how she had chosen me, finally, as her friend and confidante. 

Could I do this thing? Could I turn against her now 
and gratify my own ambitions at the expense of her over- 
throw? No, I would not do it. I started for the telephone 
to call her up and assure her that the whole story was false; 
that nothing would induce me to accept the nomination 
which should dislodge her. But. the bell rang just as I 
reached the stairway, and Minnie Morrison was ushered in. 

«Oh, here you are,” she exclaimed, seizing my hands. 
“© Did you see the Star?” 

I replied that I had, but my voice expressed no enthusiasm. 

“Well, your boom is on. Don’t give meaway. But you 
will be waited on by a committee of ladies this week. You'll 
see,” and her voice showed the triumph which she felt. 
“Talk to me of the power of the press! Why, a paragraph 
can make or unmake a woman’s reputation in this city.” 

I felt so sure of it that I could not answer her as I ought. 

“Mrs. Parsons will resign,” she announced calmly. 

I felt that any self-respecting woman would want to resign 
after such an attack, but I only said: “Do you think so?” 

“Sure; I’ve been up there.” I looked the surprise I felt. 
“Yes, she telephoned for me. She was on her high horse 
at first, and accused me, but I switched her off that track. 
Then she pumped me. _ I was coy at first, but when she 


‘bore down too hard I told her how unpopular she is getting 


and frankly advised her to decline to serve another term. I 
think I fixed her. She wore an humbly chastened air when 
I left that augurs well for you, Jackie.” 

“‘T don’t think it would be right, Minnie,” I said, firmly. 
‘‘T shall not accept the nomination.” 

She laughed. “Come, sing me that little Spring song 
you were practising the other day, and I'll go,” and there 
was no further club talk between us. But after my guests . 
had gone that night and I sat by my open fire alone, I was 
not happy. And it was not because my husband had just 
left me alone for months either. 


(To be continued in the March number.) 






know that a woman’s complexion gives 
her more concern than anything else; 
and so it should, for no matter how regular the 
features ntay be, if the skin is of poor texture, 
rough and covered more or less with pimples 
and blackheads, she loses more than half of 
her good looks. She not only loses the charm 
of coloring, but she looks unwholesome. It is 
within the power of almost everyone to have a 
healthy and good skin, provided the person is 
not suffering from some deep- 
seated ailment; even so, the 
face in the majority of cases 
- need not show the trouble 
as much as it often does. 
There is as much variety 
in the facial skin as in the 
features, but all may come 
within the range of health. 
Some are naturally dark, 
forming the brunette type, 
while others are light. If 
the skin is thin and deli- 
cate in texture, it permits 
the fine capillaries to show 
more and gives the rosiness 
that is seen in the skin of 
children. Because of the 
constant exposure to which 
the face is subjected, it is 
often difficult to keep the 
skin in a healthy condition. 
However, worse than out- 
ward exposure are the evils 
which exist within the indi- 
vidual. Indigestion, consti- 
pation, imperfect circulation, 
write upon the face their 
evil effects, and, therefore, 
before attempting any measures directed to the face itsclf, 
the system should be in as nearly perfect a state as pos- 
sible. Overeating and = overdrinking coarsen the skin. 
Everyone should be careful in eating to reduce the food 
to the finest possible state with the teeth. Children should 
be taught the value of conscientious chewing, and form 
a habit from which they will not depart when they are older. 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


Moles and birthmarks are a sore trial for those whom 
they disfigure. Their removal must be in the hands of 
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IS SAID by those who ought to D a surgeon or a skin specialist. Birthmarks are of 


two kinds, the smooth port-wine marks and those 

which are excrescences of great or small size. The 
nature of the operation for their removal must be deter- 
mined according to the individual case. Many birthmarks 
consist of a bunch of exceedingly fine blood vessels, which 
require the greatest skill for their removal. They are 
either destroyed by the use of electrical needles or are 
dissected out. Parents should see that this is done for their 
children while they are young, when it is much easier 
accomptished. Moles, even when very prominent, may be 
removed by means of an 
elecfrical needle, or they can 
be dissected out, ao few, 
stitches bringing tege:her 
the edges of the wound. 
If the operation is properly 
done the scar is scarcely 
visible. Sometimes the roots 
of the mole are deep and it is 
necessary to go below them 
in order to remove them com- 
pletely. 

The face is frequently dis- 
figured by moth patches and 
freckles. Many think moth 
patches have connection with 
the action of the liver, and 
so popular and widespread is 
this notion, that they have 
received the name of ** liver 
spots.” They are due to a 
deposit of pigment in the 
layers of the true skin, and 
in order to remove them it 
is necessary to destroy the 


outer layers of the skin. 
WC HSH ONE LARC EEE: This is done by the use of 


some weak acid like lemon 

juice; or bichloride of mer- 
cury in the strength of five grains to an ounce of dis- 
tilled water; or colorless iodine may be used, the spots and 
pitches being painted with it until the skin is reddened. 
Care should be taken not to use either of these irritating 
applications too continuously, but to wait a while after 
the first application to see if the discoloration is completely 
removed. 

Freckles are one of the curious freaks of Nature. Why 
they appear in some faces and not in others, or why they 
come at all it is not possible to tell. In the case of freckles 
as in sunburn, it is the ounce of prevention that is worth 
the pound of cure. The face should be protected as much 
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as possible to prevent these troubles. It may be well in 
passing to say that if one’s face burns easily, it should 
be protected by first using some cold cream or other grease, 
and then covering the tace thickly with powder. If one 
does not wish to appear in a thick mask thus made, even 
a little cold cream and powder will help considerably. 
Wetting the face or washing it immediately after exposure 
increases the depth and severity of the burn. If it is 
necessary to wash the face, water as hot as can be borne 
relieves the inflammation of sunburn. 


BLACKHEADS AND PIMPLES. 


The face has innumerable oily follicles which are pro- 
vided to keep 
theskin sofcand 
flexible. If these 
are for any rea- 
son stimulated 
to too great ac- 
tivity, they make 
the face shiny 
and greasy. If 
the skin is not 





HOT APPLICATION BY MEANS OF A 
FOLOEO TOWEL. 


thoroughly cleansed when the face 
is washed, the dirt accumulates in 
these little follicles and by its pres- 
ence stimulates each gland to re- 
newed activity. Little by little the 
gland becomes distended and a tiny 
plug is formed, which, if it remains, 
will cause still further irritation and 
will result in a pimple. It will thus 
be seen how great is the necessity of keeping the face 
perfectly clean, in order to prevent the*formation of black- 
heads. If, after the face is washed, the little black points 
still remain, take a soft linen cloth or the end of an old 
towel and with equal parts of cologne and water or of 
alcohol and water rub them out. If they are too large 
to yield to such treatment, then they can be removed by 
a watchkey or a comodone extractor, which is very like a 
watchkey. It should be placed carefully, so that the como- 
done comes in the centre of the aperture and then firm 
and gentle pressure should be made, until the little worm- 
like contents of the sebaceous follicles are expressed. One 
should avoid irritating the skin too much; so if there are 
very many blackheads and they are close together, it is 
better to wait a day before repeating the process. 

If pimples have occurred they should be opened only 
when they have come to a head, unless they are the very 
large, red, button-like kind. In such the inflammation is 
deep seated, and oftentimes they will not heal until they 
have been opened. The point of a tiny sharp knife is best 
to use in opening these acne pimples; failing that, a needle 
may be employed. If pimples are present, some kinds of 
astringent applications are good. The recipes and prescrip- 
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THE COMPLEXION BRUSH. 


tions that have been recommended are legion, but they 
should be selected with great care and with a proper under- 
standing, for what is good in one case will aggravate another. 


FACIAL TREATMENT. 


One should understand the individual character of 
one’s facial skin before undertaking any line of treatment. 
The thin, delicate skin’ with its sensitive blood vessels is 
very different from the thick, muddy skin with its over- 
developed facial follicles. If the skin is thin and delicate 
do not steam it or massage it; dry it with powders or 
astringent lotions. Use some very fine facial cream to 
prevent such a skin from wrinkling, for that will be its 
chief danger. It is the thick skin, with the capillaries deep 
below the surface, that needs stimulation. This can be 
done by the light massage shown in the first paper of 
this series. If such face washing is practised, steaming the 
face will not be necessary. Where the face is blotchy and 
the blood does not seem to circulate properly, hot applica- 
tions by the means of folded towels wrung out of very hot 
Water and applied to the face for a few minutes may be 
alternated with those wrung out of very cold water. The 
whole treatment can be given for ten minutes; after it.a 
facial cold cream may be applied. 

The wearing of masks for the 
benefit of the complexion is a use- 
less martyrdom. The old-time belles 
believed thoroughly that it was 
necessary to suffer in order to have 
a good complexion. They shut then- 
selves away from the light and air, 
mot knowing that they are Naturc’s 
best cosmetics. If you can urdcr- 


stand the action 
of your tiny 
small facial 
blood vessels, 
the capillaries, 
if you know 
whether they 
are doing their 
work as_ they 
should, you will 
have achieved 
the mysteries of the care of your complexion. If they are 
wide open, bringing too much blood to the face, you can 
see what folly it is to stimulate them by massaging, steam- 
ing or other means, but when they are sluggish in their 
work, the oil follicles do not secrete properly, the moth 
patches are formed and the face takes on a muddy and 
sallow look. If the face is oily with the tendency to form 
blackheads, then you can use lotions of an astringent 
nature, such as cologne or alcohol and water, glycerine anc 
water, or a few drops of tincture of benzoin. For pimples 
some astringent ointment is needed, such as bismuth anc 
vaseline, two drams to the ounce, or zinc oxide ointment, or 





IMPROVISED APPARATUS FOR STEA..NG 
THE FACE. 
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PLACE THE FINGERS OF THE RIGHT HAND ON THE FORE- 
HEAD TO HOLD THE SKIN IN PLACE. 


the stimulation of some of the many preparations of sulphur 
lotions and ointments. 

One should use a few simple toilet preparations which 
experience has demonstrated work well. Care should be 
taken in the matter of ointments and cold creams, for if the 
face is at all hairy they will surely stimulate the growth. 
Some skins do not tolerate glycerine. It should be com- 
bined with water, and in all recipes where water is required 
a pleasanter preparation results from the use of rose water. 
In every case distilled water is necessary. Almond oil, since 
it is a vegetable oil, is less likely to make the hair grow 
than the animal oils. It does not keep well, and care should 
be taken to see that is perfectly fresh. A combination of 
almond oil, vaseline and lanoline beaten together, to which 
a few drops of violet or any other perfume may be added, 
makes a good cream for the face. 

The subject of facial applications should not be left with- 
out a word in regard to the use of powder. I can 
well remember when it was thought to be most injurious to 
the skin. It was said to render the skin yellow and wrinkled 
and to “stop up the pores ’—and this is just what powder 





SMOOTH WITH CONSIDERABLE PRESSURE THE SKIN ABOVE 
THE EYEBROWS. 


will do for those skins that are fine and inclined to be dry. 
Such skins do not need powders, but when the skin is oily 
and the sebaceous follicles secrete too freely, there is noth- 
ing more beneficial than a good absorbing rice powder. 
This, too, is the case when, because of the heat, the face 
perspires too freely. The talcum powders have no absorb- 
ing power and should be used only when it is necessary to 
have a protective merely, or to prevent surfaces of the skin 
from being rubbed: 


SELF MASSAGE. 


Indiscriminate massaging and steaming the face have 
somewhat gone out of fashion, but there are many instances 
where facial massage is of the greatest benefit. If the 
complexion is muddy, inclined to pimples, blackheads and 
other facial blemishes, and the cheeks are without a good 
healthy color, it is well to use a complexion brush or facial 
massage to bring the blood to the surface. The light massage 
described in the last paper and used while washing the face 
does not have very much effect on the muscular structure 
underlying the skin, but is designed for the skin alone. 





PASS AROUND THE SOCKETS OF THE EYES. 


A USEFUL MOVEMENT TO GIVE/ TONE _TO._THE CHEEKS. 


The Delineator 
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FIRST MOVEMENT TO PREVENT SAGGING OF THE MUSCLES 
OF THE FACE. 


To massage the forehead, the fingers of the right hand 
should be placed upon the right temple, with sufficient firm- 
ness to hold the skin in place, while the first finger of the left 
hand goes slowly and thoroughly with a circular motion over 
the surface, pressing at the same time deep enough to move 


the muscles upon the bones underneath. The next movement 


is to smooth with considerable pressure the skin above the 
eyebrows, using the first and second fingers of both hands, 


and in the same manner pass around the sockets of the © 


eyes, always using the rotary movements. 

One of the most useful movements for giving tone to the 
cheeks is that of gently pinching them with thumb and fore- 
finger, taking a deep pinch so as to have the muscles and 
underlying structures receive the benefit. Then place the 
palms of the hand upon the face with the fingers upward and 
bring them gently down until the fingers reach the chin ; 
after which, by means of the fingers pressed deeply into the 
flesh, push the whole mass of the cheek on each side firmly 
upward. This counteracts the sagging of the face which 
in time takes place with almost everybody. The chin 





THE THUMBS WITH A DEEP CIRCULAR MOTION MASSAGE 
THE CHIN. 
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SECOND MOVEMENT TO PREVENT SAGGING OF THE MUSCLES 
OF THE FACE. 


is next massaged by means of the thumbs, the palms 
of the hands being placed upward with the fingers at the 
back of the neck. With a deep circular motion, the same as 
employed with the fingers in massaging the forehead, the 
thumbs) gradually pass backward over the whole of the 
chin, while the first and second fingers of each hand with 
the same circular motion work among the muscles at the. 
base of the skull and the upper bones of the spinal column. 


SOME CHIN EXERCISES. 


Most beneficial in the matter of giving tone to the chin 
and in reducing the ugly rolls of fat which have a tendency 
to accumulate, and which the tight stocks and collars of the 
present day exaggerate are the following exercises. First 
throw the head back with sufficient force to pull all the 
muscles on a stretch. Then in the same manner twist the 
head first to the right and then to the left. A fourth useful 
movement consists in thrusting out the lower jaw as far as 
possible and bringing back firmly the corners of the mouth, 
putting all the muscles under the chin on a firm stretch. 





THE FIRST AND SECOND FINGERS WORK AMONG THE MUSCLES 
AT THE BASE OFTHE SKULL. 





TEA THAT EVENING WAS NOT THE PLEASANT MEAL IT USUALLY WAS.— Page 270. 


THE PROMISE OF LUCY ELLEN 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 


ECILY FOSTER came down the sloping, 
fir-fringed road from the village at a leis- 
urely pace. Usually she walked with a long, 
determined stride, but to-day the drowsy, 
mellowing influence of the Autumn after- 
noon was strong upon her and filled her 
with placid content. Without being actively 

conscious of it, she was satisfied with the existing circum- 

stances of her life. It was half over now. The half of 
it yet to be lived stretched before her, tranquil, pleasant and 
uneventful, like the afternoon, filled with unhurried duties 
and calmly interesting days. Cecily liked the prospect. 
When she came to her own lane she paused, folding her 
hands on the top of the whitewashed gate, while she basked 
for a moment in the warmth that seemed cupped in the 
little grassy hollow hedged about with young fir-trees. 
Before her lay sere, brooding fields sloping down to a sandy 
shore, where long foamy ripples were lapping with a mur- 
mur that threaded the hushed air like a faint minor melody. 
On the crest of the little hill to her right was her home— 
hers and Lucy Ellen’s. The house was an old-fashioned, 
weather-gray one, low in the eaves, with gables and porches 
overgrown with vines that had turned to wine-reds and rich 
bronzes in the October frosts. On three sides it was closed 
in by tall old spruces, their outer sides bared and grim from 
long wrestling with the Atlantic winds, but their inner green 
and feathery. On the fourth side a trim white paling shut 
in the flower garljen before the front door. Cecily could 
see the beds of purple and scarlet asters, making rich whorls 
of color under the parlor and sitting-room windows. Lucy 

Ellen’s bed was gayer and larger than Cecily’s. Lucy Ellen 

had always had better luck with flowers. 

She could see old Boxer asleep on the front porch step 
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and Lucy Ellen’s white cat stretched out on the parlor win- 
dow-sill. There was no other sign of life about the place. 
Cecily drew a long, leisurcly breath of satisfaction. 

“ After tea I'll dig up those dahlia roots,” she said aloud. 
“ They’d ought to be up. My, how blue and soft that sea 
is! I never saw such a lovely day. Dve been gone longer 
than I expected. I wonder if Lucy Ellen’s been lonesome?” 

When Cecily looked back from the misty ocean to the 
house, she was surprised to see a man coming with a jaunty 
step down the lane under the gnarled spruces. She looked 
at him perplexcdly. He must be a stranger, for she was 
sure no man in Oriental walked like that. 

Some agent has been pestering Lucy Ellen, I suppose,” 
she muttered vexedly. 

The stranger came on with an airy briskness utterly for- 
eign to Orientalites. Cecily opened the gate and went 
through. They met under the amber-tinted sugar maple in 
the heart of the hollow. As he passed, the man lifted his 
hat and bowed with an ingratiating smile. 

He was about forty-five, well although somewhat loudly 
dressed, and with an air of self-satisfied prosperity pervading 
his whole personality. He had a heavy gold watch chain 
and a large seal ring on the hand that lifted his hat. He was 
bald, with a high, Shaksperian forehead and a halo of sandy 
curls. His face was ruddy and weak, but good-natured $ 
his eves were large and blue, and he had a little straw- 
colored moustache, with a juvenile twist and curl in it. 

Cecily did not recognize him, yet there was somethingg 
vaguely familiar about him. She walked rapidly up to the 
house. In the sitting-room she found Lucy Ellen peering- 
out between the muslin window curtains. When the latter 
turned there was an air of repressed excitement about her. 

‘Who was that man, Lucy Ellen?” Cecily asked. 
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SHE OPENED THE SITTING-ROOM DOOR AND PUSHED HIM IN, 
OVER CROMWELL’S BALD HEAD LOOMED CECILY'S DARK FACE, TRAGIC AND DETERMINED.—Page 271. 


To Cecily’s amazement, Lucy Ellen blushed—a warm, 
’ Spring-like flood of color that rolled over her delicate little 
face like a miracle of rejuvenescence. 

“Didn't you know him? That was Cromwell Biron,” she 
simpered. Although Lucy Ellen was forty and, in most 
respects, sensible, she could not help simpering upon 
occasion. 

‘Cromwell Biron,” repeated Cecily, in an emotionless 
voice. She took off her bonnet rnechanically, brushed the 
dust from its ribbons and bows and went to put it carefully 
away in its white box in the spare bedroom. She felt as if 
she had had a severe shock, and she dared not ask anything 
more just then.. Lucy Ellen’s blush had frightened her. It 
seemed to open up dizzying possibilities of change. 

‘‘ But she promised—she promised,” said Cecily fiercely, 
under her breath. 

While Cecily was changing her dress, Lucy Ellen was get- 
ting the tea ready i in the little kitchen. Now and then she 
broke out into singing, but always checked herself guiltily. 
Cecily heard her and set her firm mouth a little firmer. 

‘Tf a man had jilted me twenty years ago, I wouldn’t be 
so overwhelmingly glad to see him when he came back— 
especially if he had got fat and bald-headed,” she added, her 
face involuntarily twitching into asmile. Cecily, in spite of 
her serious expression and intense way of looking at life, 
had an irrepressible sense of humor. 

Tea that evening was not the pleasant meal it usually was. 
The two women were wont to talk animatedly to each other, 
and Cecily had many things to tell Lucy Ellen. She did not 
tell them. Neither did Lucy Ellen ask any questions, her ill- 
concealed excitement hanging around her likea festal garment. 

Cecily’s heart was on fire with alarm and jealousy. She 
smiled a little cruelly as she buttered and ate her toast. 

‘And so that was Cromwell Biron,” she said with 
studied carelessness. ‘I thought there was something 
familiar about him. When did he come home?” 

“ He got to Oriental yesterday,” fluttered back Lucy Ellen. 
‘‘He’s going to be home for two months. We—we had 





LUCY ELLEN ROSE IN AMAZEMENT. 


such an interesting talk this afternoon. He—he’s as full of 
joKes as ever. I wished you'd been here.” 

This was a fib. Cecily knew it. | 

‘IT don’t, then,” she said contemptuously. ‘You know I 
never had much use for Cromwell Biron. I think he had a 
face of his own to come down here to see you uninvited, 
after the way he treated you.” 

Lucy Ellen blushed scorchingly and was miserably silent. 

“ He’s changed terrible in his looks,” went on Cecily 
relentlessly. ‘ How bald he’s got—and fat! To think of 
the spruce Cromwell Biron got to be bald and fat! To be 
sure, he still has the same sheepish expression. Will you 
pass me the currant jell, Lucy Ellen?” 

“T don’t think he’s so very fat,” she ,said resentfully, 
when Cecily had left the table. « And I don’t care if he is.’” 

Twenty years before this, Biron had jilted Lucy Ellen 
Foster. She was the prettiest girl in Oriental then, but the 
new school teacher over at the Crossways was prettier, with 
a dash of piquancy, which Lucy Ellen lacked, into the bar- 
gain. Cromwell and the school teacher had run away and 
been married, and Lucy Ellen was left to pick up the 
tattered shreds of her poor romance as best she could. 

She never had another lover. She told herself that she 
would always be faithful to the one love of her life. This 
sounded romantic, and she found a certain comfort in it. 

She had been brought up by her uncle and aunt. When 
they died she and her cousin, Cecily Foster, found them- 
selves, except for each other, alone in the world. 

Cecily loved Lucy Ellen as a sister. But she believed 
that Lucy Ellen would yet marry, and her heart sank at the 
prospect of being left without a soul to love and care for. 

It was Lucy Ellen that had first proposed their mutual 
promise, but Cecily had grasped at it eagerly. The two 
women, verging on decisive old maidenhood, solemnly prom- 
ised each other that they would never marry, and would 
always live together. From that time Cecily’s mind had 
been at ease. In her eyes a promise was a sacred thing. 

The next evening at prayer-meeting Cromwell Biron re- 
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cived quite an ovation from old friends and neighbors. 
Cromwell had been a favorite in his boyhood. He had now 
the additional glamour of novelty and reputed wealth. 

He was beaming and expansive. He went into the choir 
to help sing. Lucy Ellen sat beside him, and they sang 
from the same book. Two red spots burned on her thin 
cheeks, and she had a cluster of lavender chrysanthe- 
mums pinned on her jacket. She looked almost girlish, and 
Cromwell Biron gazed at her with sidelong admiration, while 
Cecily watched them both fiercely from her pew. She knew 
that Cromwell Biron had come home, wooing his old love. 

« But he sha’n’t get her,” Cecily whispered into her hymn- 
book. Somehow it was a comfort to articulate the words, 
« She promised.” 

On the church steps Cromwell offered his arm to Lucy 
Ellen with a flourish. She took it shyly, and they started 
down the road in the crisp Autumn moonlight. For the first 
time in ten years Cecily walked home from prayer-meeting 
alone. She went up-stairs and flung herself on her bed, 
reckless, for once, of her second best hat and gown. 

Lucy Ellen did not venture to ask Cromwell in. She was 
too much in awe of Cecily for that. But she loitered with 
him at the gate until the grandfather’s clock in the hall 
struck eleven. Then Cromwell went away, whistling gaily, 
with Lucy- Ellen’s chrysanthemum in his buttonhole, and 
Lucy Ellen went in and cried half the night. But Cecily 
did not cry. She lay savagely awake until morning. 

‘‘Cromwell Biron is courting you again,” she said bluntly 
to Lucy Ellen at the breakfast table. 

Lucy Ellen blushed nervously. 

«Qh, nonsense, Cecily,” she protested with a simper. 

“ It isn’t nonsense,” said Cecily calmly. “Heis. There 
is no fool like an old fool, and Cromwell Biron never had 
much sense. The presumption of him!” 

Lucy Ellen’s hands trembled as she put her teacup down. 

« He’s not so very old,” she said faintly, ““and everybody 
but you likes him—and he’s well-to-do. 1 don’t see that 
there’s any presumption.” 

“ Maybe not— if you look at itso. You’re very forgiving, 
Lucy Ellen. You’ve forgotten how he treated you once.” 

« N—o—o, I haven’t,” faltered Lucy Ellen. 

« Anyway,” said Cecily coldly, “ you shouldn’t encourage 
his attentions, Lucy Ellen; you know you couldn’t marry 
him even if he asked you. You promised.” 

All the fitful color went out of Lucy Ellen’s face. 
Cecily’s pitiless eyes she wilted and drooped. 

«I know,” she said deprecatingly, “I haven’t forgotten. 
You are talking nonsense, Cecily. 
and he likes to see me because I’m almost the only one of 
his old set that is left. He feels lonesome in Oriental now.” 

Lucy Ellen lifted her fawn-colored little head more erectly 
at the last of her protest. She had saved her self-respect. 

In the month that followed Cromwell Biron pressed 
his suit persistently, unintimidated by Cecily’s antagonism. 
October drifted into November and the chill, drear days 
came. To Cecily the whole outer world seemed the dismal 
reflex of her pain-bitten heart. Yet she constantly laughed 
at herself, too, and her laughter was real if bitter. 

One evening she came home late from a_neighbor’s. 
Cromwell Biron passed her in the hollow under the bare 
boughs of the maple that were outlined against the silvery 
moonlit sky. 

When Cecily went into the house, Lucy Ellen opened the 
parlor door. She was very pale, but her eyes burned in her 
face and her hands were clasped before her. 

“I wish you'd come in here for a few minutes, Cecily,” 
she said feverishly. 

Cecily followed silently into the room. 

“ Cecily,” she said faintly, ‘‘ Cromwell was here to-night. 
He asked me to marry him. I told him to come to-morrow 
tight for his answer.” ees 

She paused and looked imploringly at Cecily. Cecily did. 
not speak. She stood tall and unrelenting by the table. The 
tigidity of her face and figure smote Lucy Ellen like a blow. 
She threw out her bleached little hands and spoke with a 
sudden passion utterly foreign to her. 
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I like ta see Cromwell, | 


“ Cecily, I want to marry him. I—I—love him. I always 
have. I never thought of this when I promised. Oh, Cecily, 
you'll let me off my promise, won’t you?” 

“ No,” said Cecily. It was all she said. Lucy Ellen’s 
hands fell to her sides, and the light went out of her face. 

“ You won’t?” she said hopelessly. 

Cecily went out. At the door she turned. 

“ When John Edwards asked me to marry him six years 
ago, I said no for your sake. To my mind a promise is a 
promise. But you were always weak and romantic, Lucy 
Ellen.” . 

Lucy Ellen made no response. She stood limply on the 
hearth-rug like a faded blossom bitten by frost. 

After Cromwell Biron had gone away the next evening, 
with all his brisk jauntiness shorn from him for the time, 
Lucy Ellen went up to Cecily’s room. She stood for a 
moment in the narrow doorway, with the lamplight striking 
upward with a gruesome effect on her wan face. 

“]’ve sent him away,” she said lifelessly. “ I’ve kept my 
promise, Cecily.” 

There was silence fora moment. Cecily did not know 
what to say. Suddenly Lucy Ellen burst out bitterly. 

‘‘] wish I was dead!” 

Then she turned swiftly and ran across the hall to her own 
room. Cecily gave a little moan of pain. This was her re- 
ward for all the love she had lavished on Lucy Ellen. 

“ Anyway, it is all over,” she said, looking dourly into the 
moonlit boughs of the firs; ‘ Lucy Ellen’ll get over it. When 
Cromwell is gone she’ll forget all about him. I’m not going 
to fret. She promised, and she wanted the promise first.” 

During the next fortnight tragedy held grim sway in the 
little weather-gray house among the firs—a tragedy tempered 
with grim comedy for Cecily, who, amid all her agony, could 
not help being amused at Lucy Ellen’s romantic way cf 
sorrowing. 

Lucy Ellen did her mornings’ work listlessly and drooped 
through the afternoons. Cecily would have felt it as a relief 
if Lucy Ellen had upbraided her, but after her outburst on 
the night she sent Cromwell away, Lucy Ellen never uttered 
a word of reproach or complaint. 

One evening Cecily made a neighborly call in the village. 
Cromwell Biron happened to be there and gallantly insisted 
upon seeing her home. 

She understood from Cromwell’s unaltered manner that 
Lucy Ellen had not told him why she had refused him. She 
felt a sudden admiration for her cousin. 

When they reached the house Cromwell halted suddenly 
in the banner of light that streamed from the sitting-room 
window. They saw Lucy Ellen sitting alone before the 
fire, her arms folded on the table, and her head bowed on 
them. Her white cat sat unnoticed at the table beside her. 
Cecily gave a gasp of surrender. 

‘‘You’d better come in,” she said, harshly. 
looks lonesome.” 

Cromwell muttered sheepishly, “ I’m afraid I wouldn’t be 
company for her. Lucy Ellen doesn’t like me much u 

«©Oh, doesn’t she!” said Cecily, bitterly. ‘She likes you 
better than she likes me for all I’ve—but it’s no matter. 
It’s been all my fault—she’ll explain. Tell her I said she 
could. Come in, I say.” 

She caught the still reluctant Cromwell by the arm and 
fairly dragged him over the geranium beds and through 
the front door. She opened the sitting-room door and 
pushed him in. Lucy Ellen rose in amazement. Over 
Cromwell’s bald head loomed Cecily’s dark face, tragic 
and determined. 

“Here’s your beau, Lucy Ellen,” she said, “and I give 
you back your promise.” 

She shut the door upon the sudden illumination of Lucy 
Ellen’s face and went up-stairs with the tears rolling down 
her cheeks. 

‘“Tt’s my turn to wish I was dead,” she muttered. 
Then she laughed hysterically. 

‘That goose of a Cromwell! How queer he did look, 
standing there, frightened to death of Lucy Ellen. Poor 
little Lucy Ellen! Well, I hope he'll be good to her.” 


“ Lucy Ellen 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
Il—THE CULTIVATION OF IDEALS 


HERE is a story told of a great French actress who when ten or twelve years 

of age for the first time saw the sculptures of Greece. Their majesty and 
repose so affected her that she became possessed by but one idea—that of 
becoming, even in person, like them. She herself was small and her features 
were heavy, but so dominated was she by the Greek ideal that, when she arrived 
at maturity, she never failed to convey the impression of a certain height and grandeur. 
Even to-day, although she has been dead for nearly half a century, she still stands in the 
art of acting as the chief exponent of the classic. No one who saw her act supposed her 
to be small. There was that within her which dominated her body, the majesty of an ideal 
which transformed her, forcing a recognition of that ideal alone. Our own American 
prima donna, Madame Nordica, has the same power of conveying an impression of being 
other than she is in person. Although by no means a tall woman, when she sings Briinn- 
hilde you feel her to be veritably a daughter of the gods, both tall and heroic in propor- 
tions. It is the though. of what the godlike means that has transformed her and 
convinced you. 

What these two women have done the rest of us can do. It needs only that we get 
ideals and grow by them. Then we, too, will become transformed, and the lines of those 
living instruments, our bodies, be drawn into correspondence. 

The choice of an ideal does not mean the cultivation of a pose. Ever so many 
people have poses. One person poses as being cynical, another as being smart, or even, 
alas! as being charitable. Some take the pose of an ultra-fastidiousness, others of an 
acute sensitiveness to beauty. People pose as patrons of art or music, and even as 
patrons of their friends! I know women who pose as being extremely unselfish, and 
what uncomfortable women they are! How little happiness they get out of it all, and 
how little they give! No ideal governs them, else they would have so grown in grace 
and loveliness of character that an unconsciousness of self would have been attained, 
but, best of all, unconsciousness of their virtues. Fora virtue, even one like that of 
unselfishness, is only really and altogether a virtue when it can be exercised unconsciously 
and without effort or display. The ideal of unselfishness, therefore, is not with those who 
grumble and then give up the thing they want, nor with those who think that they are 
always “so tried,” nor again with those who declare, even while doing a kind act, that 
“unselfishness is never appreciated.” The ideal is not with them at all. They have 
chosen a pose, nothing more, as one would settle upon a becoming manner of speech, 
a form of handwriting or a way of wearing the hair. 

Ideals are living principles, not conditions. The. fretful and fastidious people of 
this world are always on the lookout for ideal conditions. Nothing else will satisfy 
them. They are restless, rebellious, dissatisfied, always complaining ana always compar- 
ing, talking eternally about the way that things “ought to be,” and ncver once seeing= 
how they szght be. Ideals are never to be found in conditions unless we recognize the 
principle which that condition expresses, and which makes the quality of that condition. 

in everything that exists in Nature, in flowers, alr, water, sunshine, in man and in 
animals, some principle is being expressed, an ideal, which as Plato said, “exists in the 
mind of God.” In happy homes, unruffled married lives which excite our envy, in joyous 
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natures, cheerful spirits, successful pursuits, there is always an ideal by which the envi- 
able state is being governed and perfected in its development. We who envy should 
emulate. Our business is to discover what the ideal is that lies back of the action, 
back of the condition. The ideal is always there, whether recognized or not. In her 
sonnet * To the Daisy ” see how Alice Meynell has caught the spirit of this truth. 


“Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide 
Like all created things secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and wide, 
From where I dwell, upon the hither side, 
Thou little veil for so great mystery. 

When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 
And then look back? For this I must abide, 
Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world. 

Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring, 
And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 
Oh, Daisy mine, what will it be to look, 
From God side even of such a simple thing?” 


A living principle or ideal is an unknowable, unfathomable quantity, forever greater 
as our knowledge of it widens. The moment that it can be demonstrated in so many Y 
words, that moment the principle becomes as much of a dogma to us as the creeds or Lior) 
tenets of another man are to him. “A god defined is a god dethroned,” and a living S of a 
principle is only a principle when greater and greater depths, profounder truths, and wider Caer eN NO 
visions are revealed, step by step as our knowledge of the principle goes on increasing. Pg Sen ee te 

A principle defined with rigid lines is often but a fetich, and too strict allegiance to Rt ay Nn ety 8 ea 
it means the destruction, not the growth, of the best in ourselves. Take, for example, hy tik ee cd faery a | ity 
sincerity. How many people affirm that sincerity means speaking exactly as they feel, PA he | , 
and how many sincere people are, therefore, both rude and ill bred. These sincere people Pig ws 
insist upon the letter of the law and forget all about the spirit. Let them speak, of course, ; 
exactly as they feel, but let them /ze/ better. Cultivating sincerity as an ideal does not ota 
mean cultivating moods that are disagreeable, thoughts that are unkind, prejudices that | 
are idle, or dislike of other people. Because the so-called sincerity of which you boast 
leads you to be rude to certain people, have you any right to proclaim as insincere 
one who is courteous to these same individuals? To proclaim as insincere one who has ; 
made courtesy a principle of conduct—that courtesy which rises above prejudice and ek 
dislike and lives according to the law of kindness? Assuredly it is the duty of all to ae 
be true, even in speech, to that which lies in the heart, but why not let that which lies 
in the heart be something worth fidelity? Why insist that it be an unpleasant thing? 

Love is a principle, the greatest that we know, greater far than any one man’s defini- ee 
tion of it can be. A wider interpretation of love is constantly surprising us. Some great 
sacrifice of one person for another will reveal it, and that one’s wider interpretation 
ot sacrifice then becomes the ideal by which those of us who have recognized it, go on 
governing our actions. But there are wider interpretations beyond, still waiting to be 
revealed. Another person may prove them to us; we may prove them to ourselves. By and by 
How? Ina hundred ways. Stop first and think. | love dies 

You say that you love your friend. Your friend deceives you. “ Deception kills love ” 
rou declare, and you drop your friend. Nobody objects to that, but when you have dropped 
him you cannot boast that once you Zovedhim. Love is not affection merely. It is some- | 


tw 


thing greater. Love is a principle; hurt it here, then there, it still goes on, unhurt. 

You say that you love your husband or your wife. Have you, while saying so, ever 
‘ied to understand what love is? You disappoint each other; poverty comes, troubles, =_— 
peridy perhaps; weaknesses are displayed, frailties exposed. Everything is different 
from anything you supposed. By and by love dies, or is too weak to sustain you. - 
At least you say so and believe so, and many people in whom you confide agree with you 
in thinking that it must ever be thus in life, no love being strong enough to endure 
repeated shocks and still endure. Yet had love been a principle with you, you would 
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have paused at every shock and said: “ What did love scan 
to me when I gave it? What must Jove do for us now?” 

In the first days of what you called rapture, would you 
not have been ashamed to confess love so fragile a thing as 
to be incapable of sustaining a single hurt without perish- 
ing? Did you not then boast, each to the other and to 
yourselves, that whatever came, love at least was to endure? 
“ Nobody ever loved as I did or as we did.” I am.quite sure 
that you said it. Who has not? In those first days of your 
exaltation, love meant to ‘ou not alone what you were to 
receive. It meant something that vou were to g/ve, else in 
those days you would have said that it was not love at all, 
nor bore a kinship to it. Yet with the first hurt do you not 
remember how love went under? You ceased then to think of 
what you were to give. You thought only of what you oueh/ 
to receive. Not receiving what you expected, you shut your 
heart up close and sat inside discomfited, blaming the other 
one, blaming even love that had tricked you. You did not, 
of course, do so when your little child disappointed you, told 
you its first fib, or struck you inatemper. You forgot your- 
sedf then, or conquered yourself (though you thought at first 
that you had been too wounded ever to forget), but in for- 
getting and in conquering for the sake of the child and the 
relation you bore to each other, love instead of being killed 
grew to great strength and stature till it taught you how to 
see, not the fault that had afflicted you, nor yet your hurt, 
but the soul of the child which finally was to conquer its 
ownerrors. “Yes! But my wife should not have done what 
she did”; or “© My husband had no right to behave so.” Of 
course! Weall know that. There is no question about a 
wrong having been done, a wrong in which no one is justified. 
But if you have chosen love as the guiding principle in your 
lives, your concern must be with love, with the love that you 
give and not with the faults of those to whom love is given. 

Cease, then, to question the love that is given you, asking, 

in crises, of yourself: “Is this love; this the love that was 
promised me?” Turn rather to that which you promised to 
give, and ask yourself again and again and every day and 
always: “Is this love; the love / promised to give?” In 
this way only will your knowledge of that love which you 
promised and therefore your possession of it go on increas- 
ing, until it reigns triumphant in your life. 
In thinking, then, every day and with every disappoint- 
ment and chagrin, with every hurt and every pain, in think- 
ing every day and always upon the love you are to give, you 
will find its inner meaning widening and yourself possessed 
by a living principle, an ideal through which your growth is 
to be had. The old petals of pride, prejudice, selfishness, 
insisting upon your dues, will fall away, and there will be un- 
folded in you the perfect flower of lovely action. 

Courage, again, is an ideal by which we may choose to 
live, if we understand courage as the soldier does. To him 
it means in time of danger, the buckling on of his armor, the 
battle and the victory-—not the sitting down to weep and 
moan because exactions on his courage have been made. 

Cheerfulness and courtesy are also ideals if we keep per- 
fecting our knowledge of them as of love. Hospitality, 
happiness in the home, fidelity in friendships and in marriage, 
perfectness in workmanship, cleanliness of person and en- 
vironment, purity, loyalty, rectitude, truth—all these are 
ideals, but only so long as we grow in comprehension of the 
principles they embody. There is this, too, to be remem- 
bered about the principles we choose as ideals. “ Live by a 
principle and that principle will protect you,” is a promise 
never broken, for the spirit is above the law. We have 
only to increase our understanding of that principle, as great 


actors and singers and afl great artists increase their knowl- 
edge of the ideal that they are trying to express in their art. 
Yet no artist, however great, thinks that he has attained the 
ultimate. The ideal is forever beyond him, and_ forever 
more beautiful as he goes on to heights where it still leads 
and still eludes him, proving its immortality by its elusion 
and his own greatness by his recognition of the unattainable, 
forever more beautiful than his greatest accomplishment. 

Patience, although it seems to take the heart out of 
many, reducing them to states of hopeless resignation, is in 
reality all hope, a living principle, an ideal. It is not a giv- 
ing up. Patience is active. Patience is peace—the peace that 
‘nothing shall offend.” Patience is intelligent, wide-eyed 
and full of faith. It is a recognition of the laws by which 
growth is to be had, and then a waiting for those laws to 
operate according to an established order, as when a seed 
is planted and the harvest made ready for. First must come 
the getting of the seed, then the act of planting it, then 
the waiting. All these.and not the waiting alone, go to the 
making of that patience which is an ideal or a principle. 

I have heard people say that nobody could choose an ideal, 
that as we unfolded ideals were born in us; that they came of 
themselves ; that had we the power through development to 
attract ideals to us, ideals would be drawn, individual choice 
having nothing to do with the question. In the law of 
attraction, as they claim, lies the secret of destiny. Now all 
of this may be true, yet how many of you can deny moments 
in your lives when consciousness of yourselves as new 
persons seemed to be revealed to you, and you recognized, 
with that consciousness, that some choice of a purpose, of 
an end, an ideal, or at least of two ways of behaving, was 
opened to you?) These moments come to all, and in them 
we get ideals, which govern the rest of our lives. We can 
choose to ignore these moments, let slip the ideal which they 
reveal, but then in doing so we but ensure our own misfortune. 

Sometimes this consciousness of anew self and so of an ideal 
is revealed to us by what seems like mere chance. A Hittle 
boy will see a picture of a fireman in a red shirt. He, too, 
so he thinks with some emotion, wants to wear a red shirt 
and to be a hero like a fireman, doing deeds as brave. When 
he grows up he may have to walk the street in simple habit, 
find his tasks in quiet ways, performing only duties that seem 
humdrum and that have no picturesque value to inspire him. 
Yet, if as a child the ideal of courage had really been born 
in him, and had he grown with that ideal ever in his soul, he 
would still possess all the fireman’s courage and daring, 
though he might only be able to express it by fighting 
prejudices, not flames. If he should fail, become a weakling 
or a milksop, it would be because the red shirt of his youth- 
ful ideal had meant nothing to him but a red flannel gar- 
ment. The “God side even of such a simple thing’? had 
escaped him. 

But why fail? There is an old fairy tale which tells of a 
child bewitched by evil spirits. Its mother was told to carry 
it to the crossroads at midnight, and if through everything, 
she, the mother could hold it, always believing in her child, 
the curse would be lifted. That night the child in its mother’s 
arms became a fiery serpent, a dragon too horrible to be 
defined, and yet the mother’s clasp never weakened. When 
the morning came, the spell was broken and there looked up 
into the eyes of the faithful mother the face of her baby 
wreathed in smiles. " 

We who get ideals must sometimes cling as closely to them, 
hold as fast and through as many trials—hold them when the 
visible sight of that for which we suffer is altogether denied, 
and love alone remains to keep us faithful to our post. 
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small town considered family,—and her people had been 
ciphers until an almost forgotten uncle died and left them his 
fortune. Roxane’s parents followed him before they real- 
ized the change from a competence to affluence, and one of 
the first deeds Roxane signed made her the owner of an old 
mansion on the outskirts of the town, which had been her 
Palace Beautiful since a child. She had the house painted 
white and the green blinds rehung, and then began to plan 
on furnishing it in harmony with its period. 

Roxane and I understood each other in spite of the ten 
years that lay between us, 
and when she asked me to 
accompany her on her jour- 
ney in search of the an- 
tique, [ was glad to accept. 

We chose Louisiana as 
our destination, because 
Roxane had a friend whose 
second cousin had found 
anold mahogany sofain an 
abandoned outbuilding in 
that State. She had bought 
itfor seventy-five cents, and 
when it was sent home the 
reinisher offered one hund- 
red and fifty dollars for it 
“just as itwas.”” We natur- 
aly expected to discover 
chairs and Colonial glass 
in chicken coops and dog 
kennels, and all the way 
South we amused ourselves 
inspeculating on the price 
of a chair, deduced from 
the cost of the sofa. 

We left the train at a 
small station half a day’s 
nde from New Orleans, 
because Roxane saw an old 
top which she thought 
might prove’ interesting. 
A comfortable-looking old 
ngress rocked in the door- 
way and barred our en- 
tance. Roxane seldom wastes time in circumlocution. 

“Have you any old mahogany furniture?” she asked, 
tying to peer through the window. 

“What fo’ sh’ld I keep ol’ furn’tuah when the niggahs 
wn't buy nuffin’ but new willow rockehs,” demanded the 
Yman, with some temper. ‘Dis ain’t no ol’ secon’ han’ 
Shop you gwine come to; dis am a firs’ class furn’tuah 
Sty,” 

Roxane hesitated on the sidewalk. She looked at the 
thin, which was pulling out of the station, and at our trunks, 
thich were piled on the platform. Simultaneously we 
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He'd practised on everything else.” 

We had no intention of going to Lake Wheeler; we had 
never heard of the place, yet when the stage drove up with 
dingy, flapping curtains and a general air of dilapidation, we 
allowed ourselves to be placed within and watched our trunks 
strapped on without a protest. 

The driver was only too willing to dilate on the beauties 
of Lake Wheeler, and from him we learned that it combined 
all of the merits of a Swiss lake, a northern Summer resort 
and a city home. Too much praise is as discouraging as 
too little, and we grew 
doubtful, until a turnin the 
road proved his veracity 
and showed us the limpid 
lake set in a tangle of south- 
ern foliage. A great ramb- 
ling white house, half over- 
grown with vines, was 
pointed out as the Inn. 

*“ Fo’merly de ol’ Neale 
place,’ mumbled Jim. 
‘‘Marse Jones bought it. 
two yeah’s ago. He sent 
No’th fo’ all de furnituah, 
an’ dere isn’t a thing in 
dat Inn ’t ’s mo’ ’n two 
yeah’s. ol’ —’ceptin’ de 
help,” he said with pride. 

Roxane gasped enviously 
and pinched my arm. 

“What became of the 
old furniture?” 

‘De Lawd knows; I 
don’t,” he responded, pi- 
ously. ‘“ Hyer we be.” | 

In spite of the shining 
oak which met our eyes 
everywhere, the Inn was 
attractive, and we thanked 
the agent for sending us 
on. It was early in the 
season, and there were few 
guests. Roxane and 1 
could do as we pleased. 

We went out for a walk after luncheon, and as we strolled 
along the shore, Roxane told me what she expected to find. 
The airwas like wine, the way beautiful, and we strayed 
from one half-worn path into another until we were com- 
pletely lost. 

“ There is a house,” Roxane pointed toward a ramshackle 
shanty hidden in the trees. Two minutes later she knocked 
at the door. An old colored woman opened it. 

‘© Los’ yo’ way, hab yo’?” shewhined. ‘Seems if we uns 
’re all de time sendin’ Marse Jones’s folks home.” 

She got no farther, for Roxane interrupted her excitedly. 
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“The chair!” she gasped, and clutched my arm. “A 
Chippendale, as I’m a sinner!” Words failed her, and we 


both stared at the chair, scratched and broken and with torn 


cushion, but undoubtedly a Chippendale, and very much 
out of place in the dingy cabin. 

“°*Tain’t nuffin’ o’ de sort,” flatly contradicted the woman. 
‘My Miss Neale guv me dat chai’ ’fore you were borned.” 

“ How much will you sell it for?” Roxane ran her fingers 
over the stained mahogany. 

« Sell my ol’ Miss!” screamed the woman. 
honey, I couldn’t sell ol’ Miss. 

“Tl give you seventy-five cents.” 
the sofa. 

‘Sell ol’ Miss fo’ sebenty-five cents,” 
couldn’t think on it, Miss, nohow.” 

“A dollar.” Roxane’s voice assumed the steady pitch of 
an auctioneer. 

The woman hesitated. Her eye caught the red tie that Rox- 
an? wore. 

In a trice the tie and a silver dollar lay in her black hand 
and Roxane was pushing the chair through the door. 

“ You are never going to carry that to the Inn yourself?” 
I cried. 

‘“T certainly am. Who knows but she would change her 
mind if I waited to send for it. We are sure to meet some 
darky, and it is not far.” 

Distances are relative, and as we struggled with the bat- 
tered remains of the Chippendale, the way seemed very long. 
We did not meet so much as a pickaninny until we reached 
the Inn yard, and Mr. Jones, lazily smoking on the porch, 
called to a boy to take the chair. Roxane sank exhausted 
on the step. 

“Isn't it a beauty!” she gasped. 

‘ M’m,” murmured Mr. Jones. ‘ You won’t find as much 
of that sort of stuff as you would have two years ago. This 
neighborhood was plumb full of it. I shipped it all toa dealer 
in New York, and got a check that almost paid for the place.” 

Roxane listened hungrily as Mr. Jones enumerated the 
former furnishings of the Inn, but when we regained our 
room, she Jooked happily at the chair. 

‘© We have begun well,” she said. 

After that Roxane insisted on walking every morning, and 
we visited all the cabins within two miles without finding 
anything desirable. 

We were crossing the far fields one morning when a sud- 
den shower sent us scurrying under the nearest cover. 

«“ What luck,” cried Roxane, as we scrambled through the 
barn door; “we would have been drenched before we 
reached the Inn.” 

The barn had long since ceased to serve its original 
purpose, and although the door was open, the air seemed 
musty and close. I suggested that we go up to the loft in 
the hope of finding at least some clean hay to lounge on until 
the rain was over. When Roxane threw open the shutter 
and let the wind and rain sweep in, we saw nothing buta 
pile of rubbish in the shadow. Roxane went to rummage 
in it, while I dropped on the floor and watched the rain. 

An exclamation from Roxane drew me to her side, and I 
found that her restless fingers had uncovered a chair, a settle 
and a chest of carved oak. 

“ What a mine!” she gasped in rapture. 

We opened the chest and examined the worn hinges, the 
worm-eaten locks and exquisite carving and wondered as to 
the owner, long after the rain had ceased. 

“Come!” Roxane rose reluctantly, as the wind slammed 
the door below. “I must find the owner and buy them.” 

We were so delighted at our good-fortune that it was like 
a dash of cold water to find that the door we had thought 
had been shut by the wind was securely locked on the 
outside. There was no other way out, and we ran back to 
the loft window. We could just see a man and a dog make 
their way through the bushes out into the road. 

“ Please!” called Roxane’s shrill treble. “Man! 
back! You’ve locked us in!” 

It required a second and louder scream to attract his 
attention, and then he simply stood and looked at Roxane, 


‘“ Lawd, no, 
Roxane remembered 


scornfully. “I 
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Come 


“Will yo ’put in de tie? ” she asked, cunningly. | 


framed in the opening, as though he had never before seena 
girl in a tailor skirt of gray cloth and a white shirt-waist 
with her hair blowing wildly about her face. Still keeping 
his eyes on Roxane, he retraced his steps. 

‘¢ You've locked us in,” she called rebukingly. 

‘I’m very sorry,” he declared, absently, unlocking the 
door, and never looking away from her face. 

_ But now that the way was clear, Roxane was in no haste. 

‘Do you know who owns this barn?” she asked. 

“And why?” 

“That does not concern you,” she said loftily, and the 
color rose in her face. “ Mr. Jones will probably be able to 
tell me,” and she moved to pass him. 

‘| beg your pardon.” He drew himself together. ‘The 
barn and a hundred acres of adjoining land are the prop- 
erty of one Geoffrey Castine. It is all that is left of the 
Castine plantation.” 

“And where can I find Mr. Castine?” 

He looked puzzled, and then his face brightened. 
has a law office in town.” 

“Thank you.” She turned to me as though the conver- 
sation was finished. 

“Tf you have any message for Mr. Castine, I will see him to- 
morrow,” he said quickly. “Iam here on his errand to-day.” 

Roxane hesitated and then burst forth: 

‘“ It is the old furniture. I want to know if he will sell it.” 

The man looked puzzled, and Roxane showed him the old 
oak tucked away in the loft. 

* The old chest,” he cried. “I did not know these things 
were here. I thought they had been burned with the house.” 

“ They are very old, are they not?” broke in Roxane. 

* Almost as old as New Orleans,” he said with a strange 
smile. “The chest has been the dower of every bride in the 
Castine family since the days of Bienville.” 

Roxane caught her breath. 

“Do you think Mr. Castine will sell it?” 

“ Sell it! he cried indignantly; then he looked at Roxane 
and his voice changed. “1 doubt if he would sell old family 
furniture, but I am sure he will make you very welcome to it.” 

‘Oh, I couldn’t think of such a thing,” she exclaimed, 
her color running from pink to scarlet. “ But if you will 
kindly tell him how I happened to see them, and how much 
I admire them, he might puta valueonthem. Any message 
will reach me at the Inn. Just ask for Miss Ames,” and with 
a dignified little bow, she left him standing in the doorway. 

I don’t think she slept well that night, for she confessed 
to me that she dreamed that Geoffrey Castine had chopped 
the chest into inch pieces, while she stood by powerless to 
save it. She dragged me out early the next morning, and 
we were barely beyond the gate before we met Mr. Castine’s 
friend. He greeted us courteously and stopped, hat in hand. 

“ Unfortunately, I found upon my return yesterday that 
Mr. Castine had been called away suddenly, so that it will be 
impossible to let you know at once what he will do.” 

Roxane’s face fell, and the dream became more real. 

“If you are interested in old furniture, I know of a chair 
over on the Smithfield place,” he added. 

Roxane’s fear of the future vanished in the possibilities of 
the present, and she plied him with questions as he turned 
with us. The chair, it seemed, had belonged to the Petons, 
who had never returned to their plantation after the war. 

‘© T remember when this chair was one of half a dozen that 
had been brought from Holland when the. State was in its 
babyhood. There was some story connected with the old 
chairs. Madam Peton told it to my grandmother, but as | 
did not hear it until after the chair had disappeared, it made 
little impression on my mind. There was an humble carpen- 
er, | remember, and a brave soldier who rescued him from 
dire peril at the hazard of his life. The carpenter, to ex- 
press his gratitude, presented his benefactor with six chairs, 
made by himself, just as the latter was leaving Holland with 
his family to try his fortunes inthe New World. There was 
a wish that, as ‘they represented the gratitude of a poor man, 
so good-fortune and prosperity would follow the General so 
long as he kept them. The wish came true, and the Petons 
prospered until, just before the war, the last of the race 
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THE BATTERED REMAINS OF A 
CH: PPENDALE. 


proved false to the trust of a friend, and as though the evil 
of ingratitude was greater than the good of gratitude, Dame 
Fortune promptly turned her back. The plantation was 
raided and the mansion destroyed. I ran across this chair 
one day when hunting. It has been hidden away here for 
nobody knows how long.” 

He pushed aside the vines from the broken opening of an 
old shanty. “ Wait. I'll bring it out. This is no place for 
you.” He disappeared, and in a short time returned pulling 
the chair with him. In spite of its neglect, it was still a 
noble piece of work. The stout leather which was fastened 
to the seat and back with big brass nails might be cracked 
and stained, but it was not torn. The frame, with its twisted 
legs, was whole, and the coat-of-arms shone forth in dingy 
ted and gold. Roxane bent low to decipher the letters. 

“ drmat Spinarosas,’ she read. ‘“ Poor old thing! What 
you must have gone through. 
Whom do you belong to and 
where can I find him?” 

“1 think it belongs toany- 
oe who wants it. It has 
been in this shed for over 
th years that I know of. 
Give Uncle Joe a quarter for 
Carrying it down to the Inn 
for you, and I fancy no one 
will dispute your claim.” 

Roxane hesitated, but fin- 
aly Uncle Joe was called 
from the fields tocarry home 
the trophy. Mr. Castine’s 
fiend walked back to the 
Inn, but left us at the gate. 

Mr. Castine seemed to be 
oan extended journey,and 
hs friend never seemed to 
ktow just where to reach him. He came over almost every 
day, and we were sure to meet him in the road or in the lanes, 
and his knowledge of the available antiques in the neighbor- 
hood made him a valuable ally. We never met anyone but 
the negroes, and they invariably had a grin for him and a 
welcome in their greeting: ‘ Howdy, Marse Pat.” 

He took Roxane fishing one morning in an old well, and 
thy found a silver teapot so stained and discolored that we 
could not make out the marking. 1 thought the name began 
vith C, but he said I must be mistaken. 

“You would think he had taken an inventory of all the 
cd things in the county,” I said, rather crossly, one morn- 
inxy when I did not fancy a long ride to look at a -table. 





‘“T RAN ACROSS THIS ONE DAY HES 
WHEN HUNTING.” 





THE DOWER OF EVIE RY BRIDE IN THE CASTINE FAMILY. 





RESTLESS FINGERS HAT UN- 
COVERED A CHAIR. 


He did not hear from Mr. Castine, and Roxane grew impa- 
tient. We had paid several visits to the old oak, and she 
began to yearn for the right to call it hers. She waited with 
more or less impatience for a fortnight and then suggested 
writing to Mr. Castine herself. 

‘ ] wouldn't do that,” advised his friend. He is sure to 
be home shortly, and you can manage much better in a 
personal interview.” 

Just then Fate sent Mr. Jones around the corner. He 
smiled at us and said in rather a surprised voice: 

*“ Good-evening, Mr. Castine. I did not know you had 
returned,” and passed on. 

Roxane stopped and stared. So did I. 

“Then you are *——began Roxane. 

“ Geoffrey Castine, yes,” hesaid hurriedly. “ Please,don’t be 
angry. I know you have every cause, and it was a silly thing 
to do. But I’m not sorry 
that I did it, for I’ve had 
two happy weeks. When I 
met you at the shed it seem- 
ed as though I had been 
waiting for you all my life.” 

‘But the darkies always 
called you‘ Marse Pat,’” she 
spoke quickly, as though to 
change the subject. 

“ As a boy | was always 
called by my middle name, 
Peton, which was abbrevi- 
ated to Pat. I might as 
well make full confession 
and own up that besides 
being Geoffrey Castine, I 
am the only descendant 
of the Pectons. I haven't 
a relative in the world. 
Two years ago, after the death of the aunt who reared me, 
I went away. I only came back the day I met you, and 
drove out from town to see the old place. I think Provi- 
dence sent me,” he said, simply. 

I discreetly lost myself in the bushes, and when I emerged 
after fifteen minutes’ contemplation of the green tangle, I 
heard Mr. Castine say: 

“And you will take the old bridal chest?” 

“ It was what I came South for,” Roxane cried ardently. 
«© Qh, I don’t mean that.” 

But he seemed to understand, and as for me, I was sorry 
that the old Castine place had been destroyed, for Roxane 
would have lived again in each heirloom and relic. 
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HOUSE BUILDING AND HOME MAKING 


A Series of Houses that have been Built at Moderate Cost and Furnished in an 
Attractive Way 


No. 2.—A HOUSE UNIQUE IN INTEREST. 





patind Dr 
LDR SEY 


The exterior coloring is gray and white—gray plaster up to the low- 
hanging roof of weathered shingles, white pillars and sash trim- 
mings. The terra-cotta bricks of the chimneys at each @énd add a 
contrasting touch of color. The porch is broad and roomy and 
takes In three exposures. It opens from the living-room and is 
detached from the front entrance, making it useful for all seasons. 


The mantel in the living-room holds some rare pieces of Japanese 
workmanship and an interesting painting that fits the space under 
the picture moulding. The woodwork is pure white, the walls a deep 
green and the door hangings a mixture of green and gold. At the 
right of the fireplace is a slope-front claw-foot mahogany secretary. 
Red bricks are laid on the hearth and used to face the fireplace. 





DESIGNED BY ALBERT B. LAWYER 
Sa 
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On the plate shelf in the dining-room some pieces of Japanese and 
Chinese pottery are distributed. At the right of the opening into the 
hall Ils a carved mahogany sideboard; at the left a Colonial cabinet of 
the same wood. The dining table is round, and the chairs of antique 
pattern are upholstered in green tapestry. The colors of the wall 
and door hangings correspond to those in the hall and living-room. 
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The location of the den makes this little room convenient for receiv- 1 } i The window-seat in the living-room with its outdoor and artificial light 

ing callers. {itis aiso used as a tea-room. The three-quarters-high ; i is a cosey place for reading. A closed cabinet is built against the 

colurnmns afford a partial separation from the hall, but without losing ‘| fi wall following the floor line of the seat, and an open bookcase is at 

a glimpse of the stairway. The tea-table is of Japanese design and b\ iba the other end. Some Oriental embroideries decorate a part of the 

workmanship, inlaid with foreign woods. The chairs and tables are ae) wall above the window-seat. Oriental rugs, large and small, and 

mage of teakwood, and smal! Oriental rugs are laid upon the floor. V7, ==" harmonizing in color, are fitted into the floor spaces of the room. 
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The Gining-room fireplace is supplied with wood from a curious old 
basket brought from over seas. The cabinet at the right of the 
Mantel is a Korean product heavily ornamented with brass work. 
The window appearing at the left of the fireplace holds some 
filage plants. The design of the mantel is dignified, simple and 
interesting, its uppermost line connecting with the plate shelf. 


SEC@ND FLOOR PLAN 





The hall is decorated in a unique way with tiny Japanese figures and 

\ colored prints showing the landscape and costumes of Japan. A 

4 fs long teakwood bench is placed under the stairway. The coat closet, 
d 

y\ ie like the linen closet on the second floor, is convenientiy located 

x. | A and supplied with a window of good size. The white-painted wood- 

: work shows well with the mahogany rail and treads of the stairs. 


s*-. @ ALICE Wi. MELLOGG, 
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THE FAMILY OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
WITH THEIR NURSE 


Happenings in the Tlome of 











The Delineator Family Sn 








FROM PALACE TO PRISON 


Nurse Bell, who looks after the little folks in the family of 
the Princess of Wales, wanted ideas for coats for her charges, 
and sent stamps to pay for THE DELINEATOR. Her letter 
reproduced herewith tells the story. 

Some faithful friend of a condemned murderer in Sing 
Sing prison has subscribed for THE DELINEATOR for him. 

What a wonder- 
ful contrast exists 
in these two events 
—a contrast so 
wonderful, so_ un- 
usual it could be 
nothing else than 
true. It is only 
truth that dares to 
be unusual. 

The story that 
each tells is a story 
of love. On the 
one hand the shel- 
tering, maternal 
love which even a 
princess gives to 
her little ones; on 
the other hand, the 
lonely but faithful 
and enduring love 
of some one for a 
man who is serving 
a life sentence for 
the greatest of 
crimes. 

The little princes 
and princesses in their palace are almost unaware of anything 
so bad as a felon serving a life sentence in a prison cell. 

The convict, who is known as No. 51,297 on the prison 
rolls, is known to some one in this outer world as a man who 
still retains a hold upon her affection. I say “her,” for it 
must have been a woman. Does a man ever love like that? 

To some people to be a princess seems to be one of the 
most desirable things in the world, but the real thought that 
lies behind this is that, after all, even a princess has little more 
than you or I. She has children, and she loves them and they 
love her, and she watches over them and provides for 
them, but every mother who reads these lines has that, and 
the little children of the Princess of Wales are no more to her 
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than your children are to you. To every mother her child- 
ren are princes and princesses. All possibilities lie dormant 
in them. They may not come to coronets and castles, but 
they will come to things which in a mother’s eyes are 
just as great. 

If I did not believe Tot DELINEATOR is an influence 
which helps to attain these things, and to make a home in 
which children can grow up rightly, I would not be writing 
these words. Ido not believe that THE DELINEATOR is the 
strongest power in any home—certainly not in that of the 
Princess of Wales, but I do believe every home to which 
THE DELINEATOR goes feels its power as a maker of good 
women and strong men. 

1 believe that possibly the felon in Sing Sing, who will 
turn over its pages in the grim and cheerless half-light of his 
prison cell, might to-day be free and a respected and hon- 
ored citizen, if his own home had been one to which THE 
DELINEATOR came regularly. This may not be true. | 
know nothing of him or the crime for which he is being 
punished, but this is only one of the boundless possibilities 


which every day emphasize the fact that we areone great 


human family. 

Now confined in that cell, shut off from communication 
with his fellows outside, I am sure he will look with the 
most intense longing for the coming each month of his 
magazine. And the same pictures which the small Royal 
Folk will want explained to them will be to him the stories of 
what is going on outside the gray walls of Sing Sing. 


ae 
THE OPEN WINDOW 


This is a little true story, and pathetic, yhich may be read 
with profit by every member of the Family. It has its 
moral. I will leave it to you to find it. 

There is a certain little woman belonging to the busy-bee 
portion of our Family, who, ever since her earliest years, has 
helped her mother to buy—if not the daily bread for the 
household—at least the butter which renders it more palat- 
able. She had been in our mailing room and had perhaps 
mailed THE DELINEATOR to the very one of you who is now 
reading her story in this issue. Later she was in the letter-re- 
ceiving room, and, with the other young women there, opened 
her share of four or five thousand letters per day. Perhaps 
she opened the very letter in which you sent your subscrip- 
tion and the dollar.—In fact, she did her very best to tend 
her own particular little wheel in the great DELINEATOR 
machine and keep it smoothly running. 


The Delineato : 


It happened one day that the superintendent of us all 
learned that this little breadwinner had acquired the-bad 
habit of catching one cold after another; that . though 
always willing, she was not as brisk in performing her little 
duties as she had been when she first came to us; that she 


the corners of your house, tumbling down your chimney, 
rushing in whenever you open your door. Think of the 
air, think of the poison this young woman inhaled with every 
living breath in sleep; and think of the closed window, bar- 
ring out even that faint zephyr of purity that might possi- 


was losing that activity and gaiety which is the birthright 
of every young creature. He thought all these things worth 
looking into, since possibly the life of a brave, uncomplain- 
ing little worker might be at stake; and the doctor said the 
Adirondacks. 

Up in those Adirondacks, where the thermometer feels 
most at home around the zero point, where the larch and the 
spruce and the hemlock join their spicy breath with dazzling 
sunshine and the bracing North wind to make health-giving 
balsam, there is a pleasant little lodge that to this city girl, 
raised in the rooms of a flat house, seems a big palace, with 
its airy chambers, wide porches and glowing wood fires; and 
from here, with the happiness of Nature in her heart, our 
little co-worker writes :— 


“I arrived here septa after a terrible long ride, which I 
thought would never end. Everything is cand. Such a beau- 
tiful house and the people are very kind to me. I never ex- 

cted to find it so homelike. y room is very large and 
might, and Ido not think the board could be better. Milk 
six times a day. They want to get me fat. After breakfast 
we all g° out on a piazza, about one block in length. Every 
kind of a chair is on this and we bundle up in blankets and sit 
out as long as possible. The air is terribly cold, but I am 
used to it now. Weall have to have our windows open all 
night, which ts something new to me. 

The girls are very sociable and each one tries to make it 

homelike. 

“I want to thank you for sending THE DELINEATOR and 
for all you’ve done for me.” 


And this little note came to me. The words that stood 
out on its face, almost in letters of fire, were “ Our windows 
open all night, whith ts something new to me”: and | investi- 
gated. At the close of each busy day of toil in her not too 
wide office quarters, the little worker had gone to the supper 
she had helped to earn and to hersleeping room in the apart- 
ment house in which, surrounded by other apartment houses 
only a few feet away and crowded by the hundreds of 
thousands of buildings that make New York, she had her 
home ; and when she slept she kept the window closed. 

Think of it, you who live in comfortable homes in the coun- 
try, the fresh air always about you, the breezes singing around 


bly have wandered to her room if she had known. She 
had never been taught the value of fresh air, of how much 
it could do for her, of how much she needed it, even though 
it blew through lanes of brick and stone and acréss roof- 
tops and smoky chimneys; and she had kept her window 
closed. Now, in the Adirondacks she learns the lesson. 
With her window open, with the pure air filling every cell 
of her lungs, the thin cheeks will grow rounded and rosy 
and the tired eyes brighten, and some day when the wind 
and the sun and the pines have made her new throughout 
she will come back to her duties with us again, and she will 
keep her window open. 


wae 


I have noted with a great deal of satisfaction that of all 
the magazines publishing material regarding Wagner’s Par- 
stfal, our magazine alone has presented the actual photo- 
graphs of the opera as given at Bayreuth. Before copies of 
the January issue were put into circulation the question of 
the authenticity of our photographs was frequently raised by 
those who were less fortunate in their illustrations, but after 
they were seen doubt could be no longer entertained, for 
the pictures were. actual stage scenes and the artists were 
readily recognized as the great Wagner trio—Materna, 
Winckelmann and Scaria, the creators of the réles of 
Kundry, Parsifal and Gurnemanz. The story of the pictures 
is a very simple one. Mr. Kobbé, whose reminiscences 
formed a delightful part of our last month’s article, was in 
Bayreuth at that time in his capacity as staff correspondent 
for the Vew York World. The spirit of Wagner pervaded 
everything ; the shops in the town were full of articles to 
satisfy the Wagner cult, and displayed among them were 
photographs of the masterpiece then being given. Mr. 
Kobbé purchased a set, brought them with him when he 
returned to America, and unearthed them when I asked 
him to write his impressions of the first performance of 
Parsifal twenty-one years ago. Could anything be more 
simple? All that was needed was the proper combination 
of man and magazine. CHARLES DWYER 


wae 


We are sending out this Midwinter Number without mis- 
givings. We believe it very nearly represents what “the 
most necessary magazine for women” should be: and the 
March issue, which is well under 
. way, will not disappoint in any 
The Delineator roan the expectations that may 
have been aroused by the first two 

for March issues of the year. 

March is an important month in 
the world of fashion, for then is given the first authentic 
news of the Spring styles. If you read THE DELINEATOR 
for its fashion information, you will appreciate Mrs. Osborn’s 
letter, which will supplement the views of our own experts, 
and the exquisite and exclusive Spring modes depicted. 

As to the value of the literary portion of the March 
number, witness some of the features: 

Most of you know Melba as Mimi or Juliette or Lucia, 
as the gifted singer, whose pure notes and matchless art 
never fail to draw storms of applause from great audiences. 
But how many of you know her as she is at home—the charm- 
ing woman, the gracious hostess, the kind mistress? With 
a view to acquainting you with this side of the prima donna, 
Mr. Lionel S. Mapleson will tell about a pleasant visit of his 
to Melba at her beautiful country place on the Thames. 
There will be striking pictures also. 

In the Christmas number there was a delicate romance 
with some exquisite lyrics by Richard Le Gallienne. Mr. 
Le Gallienne is one of the foremost figures in the literary 
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world, and what he writes is Uferature. You liked the 
story and the verse, so in the March number we give you 
another prose poem by this author, The Shadow of the 
Rose. It is one of indescribable charm; the beauty of 
wording and imagery is as marked as anything Mr. Le 
Gallienne has done—and there are more lyrics. The pic- 
tures are by C. S. Griswold. 

The Son of a Shark God is a story of a different char- 
acter—a weird Hawaiian love tale that reads like an ancient 
myth. Itis written by Ethel Watts Mumford, and _illus- 
trated by C. E. Emerson, Jr. Then there is another install- 
ment of The Evolution of a Club Woman, wherein the 
development takes an unexpected turn. 

Lillie Hamilton French will have an inspiring paper in 
the “Joy of Living” series; it is on Dumping Troubles. 
There may bea lesson in it for you. 

In The Fountain of Youth Dr. Murray will describe the 
care of the eyes and ears, effective illustrations accompany- 
ing the paper. Along somewhat similar lines is an article 
that will appeal directly to mothers, on the New Physical 
Culture for Children—a simple system, based on bringing 
the child as near as possible to Nature. 

For the little ones there will be stories and amusements 
of exceptional interest, including chapters by Albert 
Bigelow Paine and Gabrielle E. Jackson. Verse of the 
highest character, house building and furnishing plans, 
and many articles by experts on household and kindred 
topics will round out the number. 


STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 





A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE , 


V—THE GROWING OF THE GARDEN. 


OW SLOWLY the little garden seemed to grow. 

The sun in February was getting further to the 

north and came earlier and stayed longer than it 

had in January, and seemed brighter, too; but for 

all that the new leaves seemed to come very slowly, and it was 
quite hard to see each morning just what had grown since 





‘THE MORNING-GLORIES ARE CLIMBING!” 


the morning before. Now and then a tiny weed made its 
way to light and was greeted with great joy and dug up after 
it had been shown to everybody and talked about, for, of 
course, no weed could stay long in a garden that was watched 
so closely as this one. 

“I think it would be a good plan,” said Davy one morn- 
ing, “to tie a rubber band to the top of each of my bean 
vines, and then tie the other end up higher on the window 
to help pull the vines along.” 

‘“T pulled my morning-glories along yesterday a little 
with my fingers,” said Prue, “and I know they grew a 
little speck then, but they don’t look quite so nice this 
morning.” 

The Chief Gardener came over to see what was going on. 

“T don’t think we'd better try any new plans,” he said. 
“ [’'m afraid if we pull our plants to make them grow, we will 
have to pull them up altogether pretty soon and plant new 
ones.” 

Little Prue looked frightened, and her lips quivered just 
the least bit. 

“Oh, will my morning-glories die now?” she asked. 


‘Not this time, I think. Morning-glory vines do not die 
very easily, but any plant is tender when it is young, and 
should not be handled any more than can be helped. Just 
give them a little water and light and warmth and dig in the 
pots a little every few days, and Nature will do the rest. 
Your garden is looking very well for the season. It grows 
rather slowly, of course; perhaps because you watch it so 
much. They say ‘a watched pot never boils,’ so, perhaps, 
a watched plant does not grow well. Suppose we put 
up strings for the beans and morning-glories to twine 
on and some nice branchy twigs for the peas, water them 
well, and then leave them for a few days, and see what 
happens.” 

So they all went down in the basement, where the 
Chief Gardener found some tiny screw hooks and some 
string, and cut some nice sprangly twigs from the Christmas 
tree that still stood in one corner and was getting very dry. 
Then they all came up again and put up the strings for the 
scarlet runners and morning-glories by tying one end to 
a little stick, which the Chief Gardener pushed carefully 
into the soil between the vines, and fastening the other to 
the casings with the small screw hooks. The branchy twigs 
were stuck carefully into the pots where the peas were, and 
stood up straight and fine.—like little ladders, Prue said—for 
the peas to climb up on. 

“ It’s like a circus,” said Davy. ‘The beans and morn- 
ing-glories climb ropes, and the peas will run up straight 
ladders.” 

‘And while we are waiting for the performance to begin, 
suppose you let me tell you something about the per- 


formers—where they came from, and some stories about 
them. 


They do that in a circus, too, sometimes.” 


VI—A FAMILY THAT TRAVELLED WESTWARD. 


the Chief 
bright 


library and 
up before the 


Then they went into the 
Gardener drew a little settee 
hickory fire. It was just wide 
enough for three, and when he 
sat down Davy and little Prue 
promptly hopped up, one on each 
side. In a comfortable chair 
near the window, Big Prue was 
doing something with silks and 
needles and a pair of small, sharp 
scissors. The Chief Gardener 
stirred the fire and looked into 
it fora moment. Then he said: 

‘The Pulse family is a very 
large family. I don’t know where 
the first old great-grandfather 
Pulse ever did come from, but 
it was most likely somewhere in 
the far East. I know a good 
many of the Pulse family we see 
to-day are said to have come 
from the East, so that the first 
Pulse may have been in the 
Garden of Eden, though whether 
he was a tree or a vine or a 
shrub or just a little plant, we- 
can’t tell now, it was so long ago.” 

“What are you talking about, anyway, papa?” asked 





LIKE THE BEANS, THIF. 
MORNING-GLORIES 
TWINE TO THE RIGHT. 


‘Davy, who had been trying hard to understand just what 


all this meant. 
“] think it’s going to be a_fairy story,” said Prue, who 


The 
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loved fairy stories, and did not care so much whether she sweet pea, and planted some of both kinds, one for the 
quite understood at the start or not, for she knew everything beautiful flowers and the other for the delicious food. Now 
would be right in the end. you have them side by side in your windows, just as they 

“Perhaps, it zs a sort of a fairy story,” the Chief Gardener were when they first started on their travels so very, very 


went On ; “ anyway, I know that along time after the Garden long ago.” 


of Eden was ruined and the Pulse family started west, there “ Papa, did they really and truly start and travel just as 
were two Cousins, and these two cousins were vines, though you have told?” Davy asked earnestly, looking into the 


whether they were always vines, or only got to be vines so fire. 

that they could travel faster, I do not know. Some of their ‘* Well, I have never been able to fi 
cousins were trees 

when we first 
heard of them. 
They are still 
trees, and the lo- 
cust tree out in 
the corner of the 
yard is one of 
them.” 

Davy looked 
up and was about 
to ask another 
question, but the 
Chief Gardener 
went on: 

“The Pulse 
cousins I am talk- 
ing about being 
vines, travelled 
quite fast if the 
Summer-time, but 
when it came 
Winter they lay 
down for a long 
nap, and only 
when the warm 
days of Spring 
came did they 
rouse up and 
travel on. One 
of them was a 
very fine fellow 
with gay flowers 
that smelled very 
sweet, and the 
people loved him 
for his beauty and 
fragrance. The 
other wore only 
greenish white 
flowers, not very 
showy, but some 
thought him far 
more useful than 
his pretty brother, 
for he gave people 
delicious food as 
he passed along. 

“ So they jour- 
neyed on, down 
by the way of the 
Black Sea, which 
you will know 
about when you 
are a little older, THE PEAS RUN UP STRAIGHT LADDERS, 
and still farther 
west until at last 
the pretty Pulse cousin and the plain Pulse cousin have flowers look something alike, and then 
spread their families all over Europe, and the plain Pulse pods.” 





nd any real true 
history of their 
travels, so I have 
thought it might 
have been that 
Way.” 

“They did, 
didn’t they, pa- 
pa?” insisted 
Prue, who always 
wanted to believe 
every word of 
every fairy story. 
“ They went hand 
in hand, just as 
Davy and I do 
when we go walk- 
ing, didn’t they?” 

“And Davy is 
the garden pea 
and you are the 
sweet pea, is that 
it? Well, they did 
come a long way, 
that is true. And 
now the family is 
very large, and 
there are ever and 
ever SOmany cous- 
ins and brothers 
and uncles. Even 
the clover is a 
cousin and be- 
longs to the Pulse 
family, and the 
peanut and the lo- 
cust and the la- 
burnum,and there 
is one distant 
branch of the 
family that is so 
modest and sensi- 
tive that at the 
least touch it tries 
to shrink and 
hide, and this is 
called the sensi- 
tive plant.” 

“ Aren’t beans 
of the Pulse fam- 
ily, too?” asked 
Davy. 

“Why do you 
think so?” asked 
the Chief Gar- 
dener. 

“Well, I re- 
member that the 

they both have 


cousin was called Pisum Pulse, because the people of a “ And you are right, Davy. The flowers of both are what 
place called Pisa were so fond of him and had so many _ is called butterfly shaped, and pods of that kind are called 
of his family in their gardens, while the pretty Pulse cousin legumes, and whenever you see a flower of that shape ora 


was called Lathyrus Pulse, because he was so beautiful, pod of that kind, no matter how small 


or how large, or 


and both were called P for short, just as people are some- whether it is on a tree or a plant or a bush, you will 
times called by their first letter; and then, by and by, people _ know it belongs to the Pulse family, and is a relative of the 
spelled it p-e-a, and most people forgot that they were pea. Your scarlet runners are about second cousins, I should 


Pisum and Lathyrus, but just called them garden pea and think, and | will tell you more about them 
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another time.” 


VII—VINES TWINE IN DIFFERENT WAYS 


« My morning-glories are climbing! My morning-glories 
are climbing the strings ! ” 

‘And so are my scarlet runners! Two of them have gone 
twice around already and one of them almost three times!” 

It was two days after the strings had been put up, and 
Prue and Davy tried very hard not to look at their garden dur- 
ing all that time. Then they just had to look, and when they 
found that their beans and morning-glories were really starting 
up their slender 
rope ladders, they 
ran shouting the 
good news. 

The Chief Gar- 
dener and grown up 
Prue had to come 
and look. Yes, the 
vines were really 
making a nice start, 
and the other things 
were growing, too. 
One of Davy’s peas 
had sent out some 
tiny tendrils that 
were reaching to- 
ward the slender 
twig branches, and 
most of the other lit- 
tle things looked 
quite strong and 
healthy. Thought- 
ful Davy was look- 
ing at the vines 
closely, first his own 
and then Prue’s. 

“They all go 
around the string 
just alike,” he said, 
at last. “All the 


_ 


same way. Why ‘ 
sd 


don’t some go the 
other way?” 
‘You ask such 


Davy,” the Chief 

Gardener answer- 

ed. “I have never known anybody 
to tell why all the beans and morning- 
glories twine to the right any more 
than why the honeysuckles twine to 
the left. Why, I wonder where Davy 
went?” 

Davy came in just then with his 
hat and coat on. 

‘“ 1’m going to look at the honey- 
suckles,” he said; “those out on 
the porch.” 

The others put on wraps, too, and 
went with him. It was crisp and 
bright out there, and the dry leaves 
still clinging to the vines whispered 
and gossiped together in the Winter 
air. 

“They do!” said Davy. “They 
every one climb the other way! 
Every single one! How do you sup- 
pose they can tell which way to 
start—which way is right and which 
is left?” 

But the Chief Gardener shook his 
head. 

‘‘] suppose a story might explain 
it,” hesaid. ‘ Stories explain a great 
many things until we find better- 


’ BUT THE HONEYSUCKLE TWINES : : 
ways of understanding them.” TO THE LEFT. that haveso little. I must give them 
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VITIIL—THE PROUD HONEYSUCKLE. 


So then they went inside to see if the story would tell 
why the morning-glory and the scarlet runner always twine 
to the right, and why the honeysuckle always twine to the 
left. And this was the Chief Gardener’s story : 

«“ Away back in the days that came after Eden, the time I 
told you of before, when the garden was given up to weeds 
and the plants and trees went wandering out through the 
world, a certain morning-glory and climbing bean were good 
friends and were 
often found to- 
gether, twining up 
the same little tree 
or trellis, winding 
about one another 
and very happy. Of 
course, they were 
not called morning- 
glory and bean 
then, and thehoney- 
suckle that grew 
near them was not 
called honeysuckle, 
either, though it 
had just the same. 
sweet flowers, and 
humming-birds 
came to suckle the 
honey from them, 
just as they do now 
in Summer-time. 1 
don’t know what 
the old first names 
were. It has been 
so long ago I sup- 
pose they are all 
forgotten. But I 
know the honey- 
% suckle was very 

oN proud of its sweet 

AYN flowers that scented 

/ iF . all the air about it 

- and drew the beau- 

humming- 

birds, while the 

morning-glory and 

bean then only had very small pale 

flowers that the humming-birds did 
not care for at all. 

“And the honeysuckle used to 
laugh at the bean and the morning- 
glory, and tell them how plain and 
useless they were. How they lived 
only a little while in Summer and 
withered when frost came, while it 
simply shed its leaves but stood 
strong and sturdy against the wind 
of Winter, ready to grow larger and 
more useful every Spring. And this, 
of course, made the two friends feel 
very bad, and wish they could be 
beautiful and useful like the honey- 
suckle. 

“ Now, one day in early Spring, 
the sun, who makes the plants grow 
and gives the color to their flowers, 
happened to hear the honeysuckle, 
who was just putting out green 
leaves on its strong vines, laughing 
at the bean and the morning-glory 
that were just peeping. from the 
earth. And the sun said: ‘ This is 
too bad; it is not fair for one that 
has so much, .to make fun of those 
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more.” So, lo and behold! when the morning-glory vine 
began to bloom, instead of having pale little flowers, they 
were a beautiful white and blue and purple and rose color, 


and when the bean blos- 
somed,it had a fine scarlet 
flower, more beautiful than 
the honeysuckle, though 
the honeysuckle still had 
iis sweet perfume, and its 
honey for the humming- 
birds. Then the sun looked 
at all of them and said to 
the honeysuckle: * Because 
you have been so_ proud, 
you must follow me,’ and 
to the bean and morning- 
glory: * Because you have 
been meek, you shall turn 
always to meet me,’ and 
since that day the honey- 
suckle has twined always 
to the left, following the 
sun around and around, as 
it travels from east to west, 
while the bean and morn- 
ing-glory have twined al- 


ways to the right, to meet it on every turn. 
by and by, I suppose people gave them their names. 


suckie the flowers; the morning-glory because it made them 
happy each morning to see its beautiful blossoms ; while the 
bean they called the scarlet runner, and when they found 
that its pods held good 
food they planted it both 
for its flowers and its use- 
fulness, and valued it very 
highly indeed. Just where 
all this happened I do not 
know. The honeysuckle 
and morning-glory now 
grow wild, both in England 
and in America, and the 
scarlet runner is said to 
have been found wild in 
these countries, too, though 
I have never seen them ex- 
cept in gardens.” 

“ Haven't morning-glories 
any useful relations ? ” ask- 
ed Prue. 

“Why, yes: let me see. 
Of course. The sweet po- 
tato belongs to that family. 
It is really a first cousin. 
There are hardly any fam- 
ilies that do not have both useful and ornamental members, 
and most of them, I am sorry to say, have troublesome ones, 





EVEN THE CLOVER BELONGS TO THE PULSE FAMILY. 


And then, 
The 


honeysuckle, because of the humming-birds that came to too, called weeds. But we will talk about that another time.” 


we 


THE INSECTS’ THIMBLE BEE 
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You will think it all a humbug if I make the story long. 
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The Queen Bee gives a thimble bee to entertain her friends, 
To everything with leg or wing, or both, her notes she sends. 


In buggies, flies, on wings or feet, at last they all arrive. 
The Glowworm and the Firefly do the lighting of the hive. 


The Dragon Fly is chaperon, the Midges tend the door, 
The dressing-room, supplied with combs, the Ant’s presiding o'er. 


The Spider brings a web to use for skirts and coats and waists, 
The Inchworm measures off the cloth the Cutworm cuts and bastes. 


The Beetle, for the Darning Needle, makes a needle-case, 
The Ladybug is mending, for the Ant, some antique lace. 


The Caterpillar makes a pillow-case for time of need ; 
The Katydid is knitting slippers for the Centipede. 


The Cricket makes a hearth-rug ; Daddy Long Legs runs the seams 
On a paper-cambric bedquilt for the Wasp’s midwinter dreams. 


The Butterfly spreads butter on the bread for Grubs to pass, 
The Junebug blunders in to help and smashes all the glass. 


The Grasshopper the cornpopper is using with great care, 
The Waterbug serves water with a melancholy air. 


The Hornet plays the cornet, the Mosquito sings a song. 


—CAMILLA J. KNIGHT. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A CAT 
BY GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


CHAPTER II. 
TOMMY BECOMES A PENSIONER. 


660° WELL the fund! Help along a 
S good cause! You ought to be 
proud to see your names on the 
list. Mr. Weston says we’re to adopt the 
kitten, and the boys have to chip in for 
his support. So here’s a chance for ’em 
to do the generous act. How much do 
you give?” asked Ben, the office boy, 
upon the morning following Tommy’s ar- 
rival at the Hartford post-office, as he 
went, filled with importance and 
carrying a little book and pencil, 
among the men. On the cover 
was printed in rather irregular 
letters : 


‘“ SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
SUPPORT AND FEED OF 
THE POSTOFFICE CAT. 
HE AIN’T GOT NO NAME | 
YET.” 


The big words had been spelled 
by one of the men whose educa- 
tional advantages had been some- 
what superior to Ben’s, but the 
last clause had been Ben’s own 
after-thought. 

“What you trying to get at, 
anyhow?” asked one of the letter 
carriers as he looked over Ben’s 
shoulder. 

‘Tryin’ to get at your pocket. 
So hand over something and 
write your name down in this 
book for just that much each 
week. Mr. Wilson says that the 
kitten what come in the mail-bag 
yesterday deserves to be made 
the post-office cat, and that us fellers 
has to take care of it. So what’s your 
figure ?” 

“Five cents a week, and here’s your 
nickel for a starter. Say, if the whole 
force gives a nickel each week that cat’s 
goin’ to bu’st sure. Hand over your 
subscription list and let me sign.” 

So the book went the rounds of the 
office, and not a man withheld his mite, 
and thus the kitten’s maintenance was 
assured. Meantime, he was nameless. 

“ Mr. Weston, what you goin’ to call 
him?” asked Ben, as he handed the 
subscription book to his superior and 
emptied upon his desk the collection of 
nickels and pennies which he had in his 
cap. 

‘‘ Mean to write to the place he came 
from and try to find out if he has one al- 
ready. Ben, my boy, that cat’s no com- 
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mon, everyday sort of acat! If you be- 
lieve in astrology you'll know that the 
stars had something to do with that 
cat’s arrival; do you?” and a mischiev- 
ous twinkle came into Robert Weston’s 
eyes as he looked at the office boy. 

‘In what, sir? Don’t see what the 
stars had to do with this kitten. Maybe 
he saw some in that mail-bag, though, be- 
fore he got here. Lord! I don’t see what 
kept him from bein’ squashed, the. way 
them bags is hustled round.” 

“It was kismet. That's what did it, 





‘*HOW MUCH DO YOU GIVE?” 


my boy. That cat has a mission to fulfil, 
you see if he hasn’t. But let’s see what 
the kitten’s bank account is ?” and he be- 
gan to count the coins which lay upon the 
desk before him. “$1.33! That’s a regu- 
lar millionaire income foracat. Say, you 
little rascal, do you know you have fallen 
upon your feet?” he said as he reached 
over to stroke the sleepy little creature 
which was curled up in one corner of his 
desk, its bed being an old furcap. The 
kitten roused, got upon its feet, humped 
its wee back to stretch and yawned until 
its mouth seemed ready to split. 

‘‘ Hoo! Going to swallow every one of 
us? Ready for your dinner now? You 
can have cream if you want it, with such 
an income as this. Come on and take 
your bottle.” A second later the kitten 
was tugging away at the little nursing bot- 
tle; Ben was .in convulsions of laughter, 
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and half adozen of the men had gathered 


about to watch the spectacle. | @ e 

Before the week ended Tommy was | I his $3 Skirt 
duly christened, and the ceremony was | | 
afunny one. The morning the letter ar- ° ° 
rived from R , Robert Weston called — will be given 


the clerks and said: « Boys, this kitten was 
must be christened. Hehascomea long | absolutely FREE to the first woman writing us from any 


journey nameless, so faras the world knows, ‘ . ° 
and that won’t do for the Hartford post-of- town of 2,000 or more population in which McGEE 


nce cat. He has tg have a collar, and the ADJUSTABLE YOKE UNDERSKIRTS are not sold. 
ae must a “mink 
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he gets a little big- Fine | 
ger than a pint of fully illus- SMa | 
peanuts. He'd trated new cerized 
UNE STAMP STUCK UP- walkclearthrough catalogue. Sateen. 
ON HIS HEAD AND it, and we don’t Write for 14-inch 
ANOTHER UPON THE wanthimtoweara ; flounce, 
END OF HIS TAIL. belt. We'll chris. it to-day. aaa oe 
ten him today; | bottom 
nghtnow. His name is Tommy Postoffice, oa , and 
and he's the son of Peggy Postoffice of | » bound with 
R——. Sohere goes: Tommy—Tommy © \ -\ velveteen: 
Postofiice, of Hartford—owned by the » FREE trimmed 
boys of the office, who pledge them- | with fine 
selves to your support until you can hustle | / pleating 
for yourself and do all the cats who tryto | A $1.00 § edged with 
invade your premises; in the names of the | coupon | narrow 
post-office boys I christen you ‘Tommy | : ruffle, 
Postoffice,’ and set their seal and badge up- will be Flounce’ 
on you fore and aft,” and taking from his given above ruffle, 
desk a one and two cent postage stamp, he 7 “> ornamented 
wet them and stuck one upon the kitten’s to the first with six nar- 
head and the other upon the end of its women row tucks. 
tail, where it was whisked and flirted In every : 
about—but stuck tight, nevertheless. town who | PRICE 
As though he realized the honors which sends us 
had been thrust upon him, Tommy Post- | | the name $ 00 
ofice made haste to grow both in size of a dealer =e 
and beauty, to say nothing of intelligence. who sells 
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hoy of the Hartford post-office would 
have assured you, and would also have 
onded with resentment had your face 
expressed a doubt which your lips were, 
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Perhaps, too polite to give voice to. _| before. Ask at once to ne McGee ii a 
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grown as big as several “ pints of pea- | 
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THE ADVENTURES OF TOMMY POSTOFFICE 
(Continued ) 


nuts,” and had also grown into the hand- 
some collar bought for him. His fur was 
as black and shiny as jet, his shirt-front 
as immaculate as drifted snow, and his 
stockings were washed and_ scoured 
hourly. He had learned to know the men 
and was a boon companion of every one 
of them. He also knew the hour of the 
day or night that each one would arrive 
to go on duty, and was invariably on 
hand to welcome them when the big door 
swung open. He also knew their lunch- 
eon hours, whether they happened to be 
the midday or the midnight hour, which 
night duty made necessary. He was al- 
ways ready to sit down beside them to 
await the tid-bit which he knew would be 
his share. If they happened to be so 
hungry that he was in danger of being 
forgotten, he had a way of recalling his 
presence to them. This was to jump up- 
on their shoulders and, just as some par- 
ticularly dainty morsel was about to pass 
their lips, to reach one deft paw forward, 
catch the food 
upon his claws, and 
—presto! it regaled © 
another stomach 
than its owner had 
intended. 

The engineer 
was a great friend 
of Tommy’s, and 
the cat never failed 
to be on hand when 
Dan brought forth 
his lunch pail. Dan 
was very fond of 
cold sausage meat, 
and Tommy ap- 
proved his taste. 

But Tommy was 
by no means a slug- 
gard. If he lived 
in the post-office 
he meant to be 
worthy of the atten- 
tions showered up- 
on him, and from his earliest kitten- 
hood he sat about, waging war upon 
the rats and mice throughout the build- 
ing. As time went on not a single 
whiskered head dared show itself. 

By this time Tommy was six months 
old, and as full of pranks as a six months’ 
old kitten well could be. His education 
had begun the very moment he had en- 
tered the Hartford post-office, so it is not 
surprising that, by the time he had spent 
five months there, he was really remark- 
able. 

One of his accomplishments was to sit 
upon his hind legs and box with claws 
carefully furled beneath the soft fur of his 
toes. One of the letter-carriers had taught 
him this, and he was an apt scholar. 

In Robert Weston he seemed to recog- 
nize his earliest friend and even though 
fond of the other men never showed them 
quite the delicate attentions he reserved 
for Robert. 

One day when Mr. Weston failed to go 
home to his dinner at the usual hour, 
Tommy seemed quite disturbed. He 
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A PLUMP, STILL WRIGGLING MOUSE 
LAY UPON MR. WESTON’S DESK. 


could not understand it at all. Theother 
men always went at stated hours, and 
were always.welcomed by the cat upon 
their return. How he knew that they had 
been dining no one could understand, al- 
though he seemed to know it perfectly 
well. Perhaps his cat sense of smell re- 
vealed it to him. Upon this particular 
day Mr. Weston sat at Chis desk, and noon 
hour came and passed without his usual 
departure for dinner. Tommy was dis- 
turbed; seriously disturbed. He jumped 
upon Mr. Weston’s desk, warbled at him, 
jumped down again and ran toward the 
door, where he paused to look back to see 
if his friend would take the hint. Hedid 
not, and could not say to the cat: “I am 
not going until two o'clock to-day, and 
then I am not coming back.” 

The hour crept along, and still Tommy 
fidgeted. Mr. Weston was too absorbed 
in arranging his affairs for a week’s holi- 
day to notice that the cat was acting in 
a most unusual manner; rubbing against 
his legs, brushing 
against his sleeve, 
watching him _in- 
tently with his 
bright, shining 
eyes. 

At length Tom- 
my could stand it 
no longer. One 
o’clock had struck, 
and his friend must 
surely be starving. 
With a more than 
usually prolonged 
and vehement 
“Merow-wow- 
wow!” he fled from 
the office. 

Mr. Weston look- 
ed up at that mo- 
ment, and caught 
sight of the vanish- 
ing black tail. He 
laughed and said: 
‘“ What’s up, Tommy? Seems to me 
that I have a hazy idea that you've 
been making some sort of a row about 
here for the past hour, but I don’t get a 
week’s holiday very often, and you must 
excuse my inattention.” Then he re- 
sumed his work. 

Twenty minutes later Tommy came 
bounding through the outer office as 
though he was pursued by some wild ani- 
mal. He was merely a black streak as 
he tore along. A whit cared Tommy for 
the swinging door between Mr. Weston’s 
room and the outer office; he had seen 
that door opened too many times not to 
know that it required only a good bang 
against it to make it swing in the desired 
direction. The bang came and Tommy 
vanished. 

“Wonder what he’s been up to now?” 
remarked one of the men. 

Had he entered Mr. Weston’s office he 
would have learned: A plump, still wrig- 
gling mouse lay upon Mr. Weston’s desk. 
If he hadn’t sense enough to know when 
it was dinner time, Tommy had. 
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TWELVE LESSONS IN PLAIN SEWING 


BY LUCY BARTRAM—LESSON XII.—(Conc.usion). 


have been explained in this series 

of lessons, and the instructions which 
ive been given should prove helpful in 
-aving time and labor. 


| ts RUDIMENTS of plain sewing 


MODEL XXXI—DARNING ON 
STOCKINETTE. 


MATERIALS.—White or colored stock- 
inette three inches square; white or 





/ 14. L-—PLACING THE FIRST ROW OF THREADS. 


cnored darning cotton; darning necdle; 
~viare of cardboard. 

DEFINITION.— Darning is mending a 
sarment by imitating the texture of the 
material. 

Dams are used to strengthen worn 
Places in a garment, and to draw straight 
“f angular, torn or cut edges together. 

Cut a one-inch square in the cen- 
‘re of the stockinette, exercising 
“are to cut Straight with the thread 
ot the material. Baste the piece 
“my over a piece of cardboard. 
Ravel the edges of the square until 
"1¢ loops are even. “Iwo threads to 
the nght of the square run the needle 
“own, and up again to strengthen 
“se edge of the cut- Take upa 
‘pp or thread of the material at 
tie top, and bring the darning cot- 
‘“adown and through the loop or 
‘tread at the bottom. Take up for 
the next stitch at the bottom, and 
pass the thread through the material 
ior the corresponding stitch at the 
‘ep Continue across the square, 
‘aking up each loop or thread (Fig. 
|: strengthen the edge at the left 
‘in the same manner as right side 
‘vas strengthened. Turn the card 
arcand and run the threads along 
‘he upper edge the same. Run the needle 
in the loops and the threads, the same as 
the first layer was arranged, and in placing 
veave through the stitches first placed. 
Continue until the square is filled with 
even stitches. When finished take a 
‘stch underneath to fasten the thread. 
Remove from the cardboard, turn the 
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MODEL XXXI.—FINISHED SAMPLE OF DARNING. 


edges in and feather-stitch on the right 
side in the manner described in the Oc- 
tober, 1903, number. 


MODEL XXXII—DARNING ON . 
CASHMERE. 


MATERIALS.—White or colored Cash- 
mere; sewing silk to match; ravellings 
from the cashmere; No. 9 needle. 

No. 1, STRAIGHT DARN. — In the 
upper left-hand corner of the cash- 
mere, one and one-half inch down, 
and one and one-half inch in, make 
a straight cut, one inch long. Split the 
sewing silk by cutting it the desired 
length, untwisting, and separating the 
two threads. Use one in the needle at 
a time and on the wrong side run the 
needle back and forth across the cut, 
taking up as little of the material as 
possible. Make the stitches even, 
and bring the edges of the cut close 
together, but do not lap them. (Model 
XXXII.) 

No. 2, DIAGOXAL DARN.—The 
same distance from the upper right- 
hand corner make a diagonal cut one 
inch long and darn on the wrong side 
with split silk. This is more difficult 
than the straight darn, as the edges 
being diagonal are more apt to ravel 
or stretch. Hold the edges carefully, 
and darn on the diagonal, for in doing 

so it will make a stronger darn. (Model 
XXXII.) 

No. 3, CROSSWISE DARNING, FOR A 
WorN PLACE.—One and a half inch 
from the lower right-hand corner, scratch 
with a knife or scissors a small spot to 
represent a worn place. On the under 
side baste a square (one and a half inch) 


of the cashmere, matching the threads 
and placing the right side of the patch to 
the wrong side of the improvised hole. 
With the ravellings from the cashmere 
darn (on the right side) crosswise of the 
hole, catching through to the patch. On 
the wrong side catch stitch down the 
edges of the patch using the unsplit sew- 
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gi 
gf DRESS SHIELDS 


ARE THE PERFECTION OF 
THE DRESS SHIELD ART 


Light and dainty in construction, yet a 
positive, trustworthy protection. Impervi- 
ous to acids—a shield in fact as well as 
name. They are white on all sides, can be 
washed and ironed, will retain shape and 
are absolutely odorless. More Feather- 
weight shields are warn than all other kinds 
combined. Women who 
wear them know why. 

Ask for Featherweight 

Shields at your dealer's 

—and insist. 
We have shields of all kinds for 
all sorts of people. It is import- 
ant that you know the kind or 
shape of shield made for you. 


A Guarantee 
Slip in each 
pair—a real 
guarantee. 


We insure your 
waist against 
injuryifshields 
are imperfect. 





Our new book contains valuable information on these potnts. 


It's free if you mention this publication. Send to-day. | 


I. 8. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 725-727 Broadway, New York 


Oe 


48 Cents 


It has been the ambition of all silk manu- 
facturers to produce a silk lining to retail at 
50c. per yard that would give satisfaction. 
Beginning with February rst, 


Successoulk 


can be had at all lining departments in the 
United States, price 48c. per yard. War- 
ranted not to stretch, split or tear. 

This is the only pure lining silk which 
has ever been put on the market at soc. 
or less that will give satisfaction to the 
consumer. In all shades, 19 inches wide. 
SUCCESS wear guaranteed stamped on 
every vard. 

If your dealer does not carry SUCCESS SILK ask 


him to write to the manufacturers, BURTON Bros. & Co., 
384 Broapway, NEW York, for samples for you. 











PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES 
Insured by THE MeDOWELL System of Dresscutting. 








; SILK. REMNANTS 
CRAZY WOR “mbroidery Silk (2 cts. package, 


are Dressmaking Simplified. 
r ¢ age =e No one using a Chart, Square or 
; cet imitation can compete with The 
Improved McDowell System in Cut 
——e ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
™ fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 
; Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
bs lows every Fashion. An invention 
is Useful as the Sewing Machine 
FREE 30 days to test at vour own 
= home Send for ill Circular 
enough fer quilt 50 cts. Lanse 
ET A LN LEE TT 
JERSEY SILK MILL, Box 82, Jersey City, N. Jd. 


THE McDOWELL CO., Dept. A, 6 W. 4th St., NEW YORK 
pee handsome colors llcts, 


THO MS OIN'S 


Neos FITTING, 2 
N CORSE | IS Of. 








earn Dressmaking 


= 





AT HOME BY MAIL 


Anyone can learn to design, cut, fit, drape, trim and make any 
garment from the simplest gown to the finest costume. 


Cut and Fit by Measure 
No Charts or Patterns Used 


No other tools than tapeline, yard-stick and scissors require d. You 
can earn big money from the start. Don’t bea drudge all your life at 
$2.00 to $5.00 a week, but take a course in our school. 


GOOD POSITIONS AT $15 TO $100 PER WEEK 


to all competent students. We teach you the latest and best up-to- 
date system in the world by mail at your own home during spare 


moments. Experience unnecessary. Particulars and beautiful book 
‘ free. W rite to-day. 
. -7 ; COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


263 Columbian Building Des Moines, lowa 
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LESSONS IN PLAIN SEWING 
( Continued ) 


ing silk. Theneedle may be threaded more 
easily with the ravellings, if a picce of 
fine thread is twisted into the end and 
both drawn carefully through the eye. 
(Model XXXII.) 

No. 4, THREE-CORNERED DARN.— 
In the remaining corner, make a right- 





Fic. 2.—METHODS OF DARNING A STRAIGHT 
AND A DIAGONAL RENT. 


angled cut. Darn with ravellings. Begin 
at the right angle and darn the corner to- 
gether carefully. Darn toward the end 
of the horizontal cut. When finished 
begin at the corner and darn the verti- 
cal cut. Darn the corners so that the 
threads will form a fan. (Model XXXII) 





MopEL XXXII.—SAMPLES OF DARNING. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. — What is a 
mitred corner? Give definition for darn- 
ing? For what is darning used? De-. 
scribe stocking darning. How many darns 
are used on the cashmere? How are 
the edges arranged? What was used for 
darning each? Why was the patch set 
underneath? Where do you begin to 


| darn i a thre: cornered tear? 
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ZOUND THE WORLD WITH THE NATIONS 


BY LINA BEARD, One of the Authors of ‘‘ What a Girl Can Make and Do”’ 


AN INDIAN 





HE INDIAN makes his arrow- 
heads of triangular flakes of 
flint chipped from a stone 
held between his knees and 
\ struck with a rude stone 

hammer. The pieces knocked 
ot are carefully examined, and only those 
without flaws are kept. Stones for arrow- 
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FiG.1.—PaPER 
AR ROW-HEAD. 





Fic. 3.—BIND 
THE ARROW- 





Fic. 2.—INSERT HEAD AND 
THE ARROW-HEAD SHAFT 
TOGETHER. 


IN THE SHAFT. 
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Fic. 8.—Bow STRUNG. 
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heads must be very hard. When found, 
the red men bury them in wet ground 
and build fires over them, causing the 
stones to show all cracks and checks. 
This enables the arrow-maker to discard 
those unfitted for his work. 

If you cannot make a real flint arrow- 
head, you can manufacture a toy one. 
Take a piece of stiff pasteboard and cut 
it like figure 1. Let the length be a 
trifle over half an inch. Cover the arrow- 
head all over with a light coat of glue, 
then dip it in sand, and the arrow-head 
will come out as if made of stone. Were 
it actually hard stone and large size you 
would be obliged, as the Indians do, to 
trim and shape more perfectly the point 
and edges of the arrow-head. You would 
hold a pad of buckskin in your left hand 
tO protect it from the sharp flint, and on 
yOur right hand would be a piece of 
dressed hide to guard it from the straight 
Piece of bone, pointed on the end, which 
Yu would use to strike off little bits 
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ENCAMPMENT—PART Two 


of stone along both edges, working cau- 


tiously as you neared the point in order | 


not to break it. But such work will not 
be needed on your arrow-head. 

For the shaft hunt up a piece of wood 
strong and straight. 


of an ordinary match. Notch one end 
and split the other end down one quarter 
of an inch, insert the arrow-head (Fig. 2), 


then bind the shaft and head together | 
with thread (Fig. 3), in place of the wet | 


sinew an Indian would use for a real 
arrow, after he had first fastened the head 
in the shaft with glue from buffalo hoofs. 

Cut three paper feather strips (Fig. 4), 
each an inch in length, paint black bands 
on them, bend at dotted line and glue the 
feathers on the shaft one-quarter of an 
inch from the notch, allowing them to 
stand out at angles equally distant from 
each other (Fig. 5). Bind the extensions 
A and B to the shaft and tie tufts of white 
and red worsted on immediately above 
the feathers to help in finding the arrow 
(Fig. 6). Paint the shaft in brilliant colors. 

Almost any kind of wood that has a 
spring will make a good bow for your 
little Indian. Cut the piece of wood four 
inches long and an eighth of an inch wide. 
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Fic. 10.—Bow 
CASE FINISHED. 


Fic. 9.—Bow CASE. 


Scrape it flat 
on one side 
and slightly 
rounded on 
the other, 
notch the 
stick at each 
end, wind the 
centre with 
red worsted 
and paint the 
bow in bright 
hues (Fig. 7). 
Tie a strong 
thread in one 
notch and bring it across to the other 
notch; tighten until it bends the bow cen- 
tre half an inch from the straight thread, 
tie the thread around the notch (Fig. 8), 
Now try the wee weapon; hold it verti- 
cally and shoot the little arrow into the air, 
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Fic. 11.—SQquaw’s CHAMOIS 
DREss. 


Cut it three inches | 
in length, remove the bark and scrape © 
the wood until it is about the thickness | 


D2? you know the 
pleasure of sitting 

in front of the fire 
listening to all of 
your favorite music? 
Do you know that 
you or any of your 
tamily can play your 
own piano perfectly 
by the aid of the An- 


cvelus ? 
THE PHRASING 
LEVER 


is the latest and most 
improved invention 
ever perfected for a 
piano-playing instru- 
ment, and isonly to be 
found on the Angelus. 
It is the crowning feat- 
ure of this wonderful 
instrument, which 
places In your powel 
the ability to reproduce 
every touch, grace and 
irt known to piano- 
playing technique. 
Send us your name and a 
lress, and we will mail fre 
our new illustrated bool 
escribing the Angelus 
Phrasing Lever. 


WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


SOLE MAKERS 
MERIDEN, CONN., U. 5. A. 
Eatablished 1876 





PYROGRAPHY 


Send for our mammoth free catalogue, con- 


taining complete outfits and a full line of 
supplies for this fascinating and profitabl 
art. Our designs are executed by artists of 


national reputation, and our goods are all 
made at our own factory and sold to you at 
manufacturer’s prices. Burning outfits as 
low as $1.75and supplies at corresponding- 
ly low prices. 
H. A. HYATT, Dept. 0, 
412 North Broadway, 8t. Louis 


Dr. Lyon's 


: PERFECT 


Tooth Powdor 


| Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


AY Lye, IDS. 
PATENTS #2 


veutor’s Guide 
FRANKLIN _H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
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MELLIN’S FOOD 





Kennetu Lester Fox, Térce and one-half years old 





We tried nearly every other infant food known, and 
none of them seemed to agree. Finally we called a 
doctor, who commenced to use Mellin's Food for him. 
He immediately began to gain, and has been very 
healthy ever since. KENNETH'S FATHER. 





We want to send you a free sample of Mellin’s Food 
for trial, 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Be Mass, 
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You will never nave trouble with acess. linings 
you use 


Samson Lining Silk 


The quality has been improved, 5 the price 
is the same, 58 cents. SAMSON is a pure silk 
lining, and every yard is oo 
wocar guaranteed. At all lining departments. 


If your retailer dees not have SAMSON SIT.K write te 
manufacturers, DURTON BROS. & Col, S84 TROADWAY, NEW 





the 


YorK, fora sample and information where vou can purchase it. 
nm oheu a 

Reduced Rates | hee 

from Colorado, California, Ww ashingten 





and Oreyon, Write Rekin'’s Household 
Shipplug (v., 9314 Washington Nt, Chiengo 
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AN INDIAN ENCAMPMENT 
(Continued ) 


Make the bow case (Fig. 10) of ordin- 
ary wrapping paper cut like Fig. 9, three 


around the pole. Cross it on the under 
side of the long thread (E, Fig. 15), 
which extends from blanket to pole. 
Carry the thread along the pole a short 
distance, loop it over (F, Fig. 15) and 
bring the thread down through the right 
sile of the blanket. Take a long stitch 
and again carry the thread up over the 
pole. Continue until the warp is entirely 
across the blanket. Pin another pole six 
and a half inches long, three-quarters of 
an inch above the top pole, and fasten the 
two poles together by tying loops of string 
across from one to the other (Fig. 16). 
Make the loom frame of two seven-inch 
poles four and a half inches apart and 
crossed at the top by another seven-inch 
pole, the three firmly tied together 
and made to stand erect on the 
grass by planting the two upright 
poles in holes bored through the 
cloth grass into the board ground. 
Hang the loom on this frame by 
winding a narrow strip of cloth 
loosely around the top of the frame 
and top of loom (Fig. 12). 

Find a stout, short-branched twig 
for the tree (Fig. 17). Sharpen the bottom 
and drive it into a hole in the ground. 
For the foliage cut fringe of folded length- 
wise strips of soft green and olive brown 
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kic, 12.— 
NavaJO BLANKET ON PRIMITIVE Loom. 


DOLL SQUAW MAKE- BELIEVE WEAVING 


and a half inches long and two and a half 
inches wide. Fold the paper lengthwise 
through the centre and glue the sides to- 
cether along the dotted lines; then fringe 
the edge up 
to the dotted 
line and dec- 
orate with 
gay paint. 
Dress the 
jointed doll 
squaw in a 
fringed 
chamois-skin 


CSF 


Fic. 14.- SrONES TIED TO POLE FOR 
Bottom OF Loom. 





Fic. 18.-—INDIAN BLANKET 
PINNED ON BOARD, 





15.—BUILDING THE Loom. 


Fic. 


nin ccc 


7 mii 


gown; fold the skin and let one half 
form the front, the other half the back. 
Cut the garment like the half C in 
figure 11, stitch the sides together, 
stitch the under part of the sleeves 
together and fringe both sleeves and 
bottom of the dress (D, Fig.11). Belt 
the gown in with scarlet worsted and 
load the squaw down with strands of 
colored beads: then seat her on the 
grass (Fig. 12) while you make the 
primitive loom for her to use in weaving 
one of the famous Navajo blankets, 
Paint a 2x4 inch piece of white 
cotton cloth witha blanket design in red 
and black, with white between the mark- 
ins, and pinitsecurely on a board (Fig. 
13). The stones to a pole six inches in 
length (Fig. 14): with long stitches fas- 
ten the stone-weighted pole to the bottom 
cdge of the painted cloth blanket (Fig. 15.) 
Two inches above the blanket attach a 
six-inch pole to the board with pins and 
use a coarse needle and heavy thread to 
make the warp. Run the thread through 
the wrong side of the blanket and up 
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Fic. 16.—I1.00M READY FOR FRAME. 


tissue paper. Crimp the strips with a 
blade of the scissors, then open out the 
fringe; gather each one through the cen- 
tre, give the paper a twist and the two 
ends will form bunches of foliage. Work 
the twisted centre of one piece down into 
a crack at the top of the tree. Over 
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across this at right angles in another 
cpening, ft in the second. uwist of paper 
toliage, and crown all with a bunch stand- 
ing upright as shown at figure 17. 

A solemn little papoose bound in its 
suff cradle is one of the drollest things 


imaginable. Paint a 
small = doll copper 
.olor, make its hair 


black and bind the 
taby in a cradle cut 
irom brown  paste- 
voard (Fig. 18). Cut 
and bend forward the 
rongues G along the 
dotted lines, bring the 
sap H across and 
sue the end on the 
cnder side of the 
cradle: then line the 
cradle with white tis- 
sue paper and place 
the Indian child on 
i. spread a piece of 
vivid red tissue paper 
over the infant, bring- 
ing the ends of the 
coveron the under side 
f the cradle, where 
vou Must glue them. 
Fold over the lower 
end of the paper and 
vlue that also on the 
back of the cradle. 
Paint the cradle and 
portions of the cover 
white, green, black and _ yellow (Fig. 18), 
tien hang the cradle and baby on the 
int of the tree (Fig. 17), where the little 
papoose will be safe while the squaw 
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CRADLE FOR 
PAPOOSE. 


works at her 
weaving. 
The red men use 
queer money which 
they call wampum. It 
is made of shells found 
usually along the 
borders of rivers and 
lakes. The Indians cut 
“he thick part of the shell 
inv cylinders about an 
inch long, bore holes 
Icx2thwise through the 
centres and string them 
like beads on fine, strong 
sinews (Fig. 19), but this 
money is not as pretty as 
rass beads, for it re- 
mules pieces of com- 
mon clay pipe stems. 
Acertain number of hand- 
breadths of wampum™ will 
buy a gun, a skin, a robe 
“ra horse, and when pre- 
sented by one chief to another the wamp- 
um means good-will and peace. Of course, 
-ou will want to supply your Indians with 
their own kind of money. You can string 





Fic, 18.—THE 
LITTLE PAPOOSFE 
YOU CAN MAKE. 


FIG. 


Fic. 19.--INDIAN MONEY—WaMPUM. 


four February, 1904 


CLAW CUT FROM My 
Woop. 


the wampum into a necklace and dec- 
orate the strand with eagle claws, bright 
beads and tufts of gay worsted. 

Find some beads much smaller, but as 
near as possible in color and form to real 
wampum and string them with tiny eagle 
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Fic. 17.-—TREE MADE OF NATURAL TWIG AND TISSUE PAPER. 


claws made of wood cut like Fig. 20. 
Paint the claws very dark gray, almost 
black, and bore a hole through the heavy 
end with a hat-pin heated red hot. The 
claws will then string easily and give 
quite a savage appearance to the neck- 
lace (Fig. 21). 

Let the colored worsted tufts, which 
must take the place of hair, be bright 
red, and the strands of round beads on 
each side of the necklace of various 
colors (Fig. 21). 

Indians when they cannot obtain beads 
use gaily colored porcupine quills for 
their embroidery. 
embroidery, but you must be sure to 
make the entire Indian encampment with 
everything pertaining to it. 
how far away you may live from New 
York, write and tell us how you succeed. 
If you can draw a picture or take a 






) 


20.—FEAGLE 


Fic. 21.—INDIAN WAMPUM NECK- 
LACE WITH ORNAMENTS OF 
EAGLES’ CLAWS, ETC. 


photograph of your little Indian encamp- 
ment or any of the separate articles, do 
so, and enclose it in your letter. 
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You need not try the | 


No matter | 












Sectional Bookcases 








Best obtainable at any 
price in variety of wood 
andfinishes. E very doo: 
ind drawer works per- 
fectly. This illust: won 
is one 
tistic ; 
that can 
only with 
Sections. 












dictionary belo 
bookcase above. two 
large dy iwer with ce« i 
plete writin rls 
Useful alse as rete 
table 









Write for our 1904 
Catalog, mailed free 











e to you if ok! : .tisf ‘ tory. 
FRED MACEY Co., Ltd., P.O. Box O115 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Send 5 cts. 


for sample tube of the 
new, patented 


Army & Navy ae 
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Not a fish 
glue, but made 
from pure hide and 
sinews. That’s the reason it 
is SO superior to ordinary 
| liquid glues or cements. 

You can mend broken china, glass, 
4 leather, wood—anything glueable ; 


and do it quickly, without bother. 


f Odorless, and will not sour. 
For sale by all dealers. 


| WACHTER MFG. CO., SII West Pratt St. 
oe = = BALTIMORE, MD. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Are You 
Going to Build? 


Send 25c. and we 
will send you our 
large book of 124 
lans — finest pub- 
ished—giving 
views, plans, de- 
scription and esti- 
mates to build. 
Many of the latest 
Colonial patterns. 
ahs ee r price 
of this book is 
$2,200 House $1.00, but in order 
to add 50,000 more customers to our lists, we are mak- 
ing this special one-fourth price offer for the next few 
weeks Sle: Write to-day. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
251 Smith Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Style 395, Model Grecian 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Theillustration above pictures the very newest 
of our 1904 styles of piano architecture. Classic 
in design and execution, it brings a touch of 
ancient Grecian art into our 20th century life. 
But its rarest beauty and its greatest charm is a 
soft, rich, musical tone. In this respect the 
pianos now leaving our factory are the finest we 
have ever made. Beauty of tone, beauty of 
case design, remarkable tune-staying qualities 
and great durability—these are the dominant 
Ivers & Pond features. No amount of money 
can purchase better pianos in these essentials. 
A catalogue picturing oun Model Grecian, Clas- 
sique, Colonial Renaissance, Louis XV., and 
other charming designs mailed free on request. 
By the Ivers & Pond method, it is 


EASY TO BUY. ee oie Caled ates 


* no dealer sells them we send 
Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk—practically 
bring our large Boston establishment, factory and ware- 
rooms to your door. We will quote you lowest prices, 
explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the most 
remote village in the United States as in Boston or New 
fork. More than this, if our careful selection of a piano 
fails to please you, in other words, if you don’t want it 
after seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay Rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 
101 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


GIVEN 





THIS DOILY To 
EVERY EMBROIDERER 
Sending 10c. for our NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK until 
March ist, 1904, and 
asking for the Doily. 
Book contains 























very 


i ore Pa Be fees 
Pull-Page Colored 
Plates; Waists, Waist 

Setsand Collars; Brown 
and White TableCovers, 
Centerpieces and Doilies; 
Stylish and Popular 
Grape Designs; Mount- 
mellick Embroidery; Huck- 
aback Designs; Sofa Cushions. 
‘1904 BOOK.” De sure and k for the FREE 

Le LY in 

THE BRAINERD 
5 Union Street, 


SEND 10 for 


your letter 
& ARMSTRONG CO. 
New London, Conn. 








California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goods direct from the farm at 
producers’ price. 32-payge souvenir cat- 
alogue for 2-cent stamp. 

CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


P. 0. Box 5, Seuth 
















Pasadena, 


NEEDLEWORK 


DUTCH EMBROIDERY 


| 








N ATTRACTIVE class of em- 

A broidery is pictured in the fol- 

lowing illustrations. The de- 

signs consist of quaint Dutch figures, 

which are arranged and worked in colors 
on plain foundations. 

A few facts about the picturesque sub- 
jects of these embroidered designs may 
be interesting. The people live an ex- 
clusive life in the island of Marken, which 
is situated in the South sea about twenty 
miles from Amsterdam and is reached 


star placed on the backs of the boys’ caps. 
Peculiar wooden shoes are worn, and 
characteristic costumes for all special 
occasions and fast days are provided. 

Relics are cautiously guarded by the 
people and exhibited to the American 
tourist, who is usually a profitable pur- 
chaser. One of the chief delights of the 
islanders is to be made a subject of the 
camera, and for this service they expect 
to be suitably remunerated. 

The reproduction of the pictures of 





only by boat from that point. This island 
is less than a mile in diameter and in 
shape is almost round. 

The houses are constructed of brick 
or mud in antique Holland style; the 
thatched roofs are of tile or straw. The 
schoolhouses are built close to the water 
and raised upon stilts to avoid injury 
from the tides. One church does serv- 
ice for all the inhabitants, and a num- 
ber of small shops are situated on the 
main street that runs in zigzag fashion 
through the centre of the town. Strangers 
are rarely permitted to join the settlement. 

The children are all dressed alike until 
they are about ten years old, and before 
this time it is almost impossible to dis- 
criminate between the boys and girls, the 
only mark of distinction being a small 
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FIGURE 1.—A CIRCULAR TARLE MAr. 


these people upon articles of househwold 
embellishment is a novel idea and when 
associated with old Dutch furniture i: 
particularly appropriate. 

There are a number of designs procur 
able, but the clever woman will be able to 
prepare the work for herself and in se 
doing have it arranged to her taste an’ 
needs. 

The foundation is usually a rather 
heavy, twine-colored linen of an open 
mesh woven in such a way as to permi! 
an easy passage of the needle. Some- 
times a solid-colored cotton material is 
substituted. With a little ingenuity the 
figures shown in the illustrations may 
be reproduced with a sharp-pointed pen- 
cil. Their size and arrangement are 
entirely dependent upon the workcr. 


Tbe Delineator 


Bits of bright-colored silk, woollen, linen 
orduck may be utilized to cover the dif- 
itent portions ; they are applied to the 
uncn with an irregular long and short 
stich, or the design may be tinted with 
paints, and an embroidered outline stitch 
sopeyed. If durabil- 
avis desired, indelible 
colorings are used to 
assure satisfactory 
Cleansing. 

A large circular mat 
‘shown at figure 1. 

The litthe ladies are 
all tinted in bright red, 
nue. yellow, brown and 
ereen, While the caps 
and bibs are of white 
and the grass and the 
vuttonholed border are 
green. This may be 
maced between meals 
upon a dining-table, or 
i may be used as a 
voverforalibrary table. 

Figure 2 pictures a 
useful article in) the 
shape of a newspaper 
nuk. Yellow ticking _2 
may be substituted for 
-'e foundation if linen 
is not desired, and the 
vulining should be of 
colors to match the 
neures. This rack 1s 
made over astiff card- 

‘ward foundation, 
ising red sateen for the lining, and red 
rubons to form hinges for the pocket. 

An attractive decoration for a sofa pil- 
‘ow ora floor cushion is pictured at figure 
2. In fashioning it, the design is cov- 
cred with bright bits of cotton material 


adapted for the edge finish of pillows of | 
this kind. Its foundation is a linen-like 
material, and disposed at intervals of 
about an inch are satin bands, each 
one of a different color; the embroidery 
silk may be selected to match the bands. 





FIGURE 2.—.\ NEWSPAPER RACK. é 


The same class of work is used in the 
construction of a waste-paper basket. 
Prepare two pieces of cardboard eight 
inches square and eight pieces fifteen 
inches high; cut the latter eight inches | 
at the bottom and twelve inches at the | 

top which may be 
curved. Cover the 
two smaller pieces and 


SO SR OS: 


RUG 


CORSETS 


‘*‘ Better than Ever’’ 





four of the larger ones 
with blue sateen, and 
the four large pieces 
remaining with linen 


They fit from the first and continue to fit to 
the very last. 

There is NO BREAKING INto an R&G 
Corset, because you can always find the 
R & G model that fits you smoothly and snugly. 


. f There is NO WEARING OUT to them— 
ornamented with ap- they are so cleverly designed, so thoroughly 
propriate Dutch de- made from such good materials, that they 

: outlast all others. 
sISNS. Overhand the They NEVER LOSE THEIR SHAPE—so 
plreces covered with cunningly are they “stayed,’’ so completely 


are they moulded to their destined form. 
Medium priced—while excelling the costliest 
in fit and durability. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


sateen to those of linen. 
The small pieces that | 
form the base are over- 
handed together, and 
the four upright pieces 
are attached to it in 
the same manner. 
Bows of ribbon) or | 
cord and tassels hold | 
them in place. ! 
A picture frame may 
be made from a piece 
of pasteboard nine | 
: : Book and yarns at your dealer’s. 
inches wide and twelve 1 anh anni oa Ka: 
inches long. Arrange y Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia } 
either a diamond or s- 
an oval opening for 
the picture. Place Dutch figures upon a 
piece of linen cut the proper size to fit 
the board and paste it in position. 
It is best to use for this work a rather 
heavy, loosely twisted silk : nd a coarse 
crewel needle. 





Learn more, if you know already. Columbia i 
Book of Yarns, illustrated from the simplest 
stitch to the most elaborate garment, 15 cents. 

f Worth a dollar, but sold for 15 cents to tell you \ 
| Mm about the best and cheapest yarns in the world. 
| 

) 








FIGURE 3.—A CUSHION Top. 


6 PRETTY COLLARS, 10c 
2 New Fagoted, 2 Linen turn- 


overs and 2 dainty Lace Collars, 
all different. Also Circular of 


Embroidery Novel- 
tics. All for only. AO cts. 
Walter P. Webber, Lyan, Mass. Bex M. 


which are pasted to the foundation before 
she embroidery is begun to assure even- 
hess, and corresponding shades of em- 
Lroidery silk are used, in long and short 
stitches, on all the edges. 

There is a ribbon that is particularly 
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H. & H. 
Pheumatic Bust Forms 


The Forms that dress- 
makers can’t detect in 
fitting, by sight or 
touch. 

** Dozens of my cus- 
tomers ask me how 
they may develop the 
bust to have such a 
beautiful figure as 
mine, and I laugh and 
tell them to just wear 


the ‘H.and H.’ asI 
do, but they won’t be- 
lieve my bust is not 
real.”’ (Name /ur- 


nished on request.) 
“*L have traveled over 
Europe and America, 
fitting gowns every- 
where, and have never seen anything so exquisite and nat- 
uralas your Forms. 1 cannot find words to praise them 
enough.”’? (Name on request.) These Forms are health- 
ful, cleanly, durable, economical; fit any figure, adapt 
themselves to every movement: worn with any gown o1 
corset, or without corset. They impart an indescribable 
grace, style and comfort. Give support and grace to 
mothers during and after nursing. A revelation and a 
boon to the cultured who abhor “* padding.’’ They create 
natural development, and may be worn small at first and 
gradually increased in size ; then decreased as natural! bust 
develops. Practically indestructible, soft as a baby’s 
cheek, yet so strong you can’t break a piece half-inch wide 
Write for photo-illustrated circulars, including hundreds 
of enthusiastic testimonials. All correspondence and 
goods mailed under plain seal, without advertising marks. 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
Dept. R-10, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dealers and Agents should write for terms. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to these enchanting Forms. 





LATEST CREATIONS 


Sent postpaid on 


APPROVAL 


Extra Short Stem Switches, also. 
lutely perfect, made of finest quality 


HUMAN HAIR 


to match any ordinary shade. 


NOTE HOW REASONABLE 
2 on., 22 in., $1.25 | 3 on., 24 in. 82.25 
256 a2 2.50] 8 28 4.00 
Send us a sample of your hair (cut near the 
roots) and state size. If you are not delighted 
with our goods, we will send for re- 
turn. If you are, then send us the price. 
Gray, Drab, Blond and Auburn are little 
more expensive. Send for an estimate. Ex- 
tra Shades are our specialty. Paris 
Pompadour, always fluffy and ready to wear, 
$2.60. Our Beautifal Parisian Feather- 
weight Wavy Switch, $2.50.) Our cata- 
loyue, beautifully iNustrated—Pree. 

PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
Dept. 22, 143 Wabash Avenue, OHICAGO 


HALF PRICE 


$J worth for 40¢ & 


Ounce of Silk (mixed colors), 40c. 
per package. Consists of short 
mill pieces left over in skeining 
and spooling. Pieces measured to 
10 yards long. Same amount of Silk we give one 
in skeins would cost over $1.00, extra oz. Pree. 


A Great Bargain in Silk 


for crazy patchwork and all embroidery work that is not to 
be washed, Ounce par kaye, 40c.; halfounce package, 2c, 
Also Waste Sewing Silk is 4 yreat economy for do- 
mestic use and Countless little jobs of sewing. Put up ounce 
packages only. Packape (either black or mixed) ¢olors) 
2c. eaca. Send order, with remittance, to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. 
5 Union Strect, New London, Conn. 
logue with hun- 


REE dreds of illustra- 
aN 


tions of Stamped Linens, Cushion 
Tops and all kinds of Faney 
Work; also Patterns of Batten- 
burg, Honiton, Duchess, Arabian. 
Trish and Point Lace, with illustrated 
lesson on Lace Making and Colored Fin. 
broidery. I.arge line Shirt Waist Bets. 
Also {lustrations and directions on the 
new Lace. Perforated 
Patterns a specialty. Send your name and address to-day. 


LADIES’ ART 0O., 404 N. Broadway, R 218, St. Louis, Mo. 


P. S.—The latest fad is Bead Work, for Belts, ubs, Purses, etc. 
Circular of material and instructions free. 


five ounces 
at one time 








Our larye cata- 
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FIGURE 1L.—FIVE VARIETIES OF CROSS-STITCHED RUTTONS., 


O MANY cross-stitch patterns are 
procurable, and so many combina- 


tions possible, that the work is one 





White linen or mercerized cotton can- 
vas, woven smoothly, is best for the 
foundation of the shirt-waists pictured 


FIGURE 2.—SHIRT-WAIST DECORATED IN CONVENTIONAL DESIGN. 


which grows continually more fascinating. 
Samplers may be madc to preserve de- 
sirable designs in cross-stitch embroidery, 
which may be used in the decoration of 
shirt-waists. To make one, secure a piece 
of Java canvas three-quarters of a yard 
wide and one yard long: cover the edges 
with binding ribbon or tape and fasten 
with machine-stitching. A piece of bind- 
ing ribbon may be placed in the centre of 
one of the ends to hold it when rolled. 
Sections and even entire designs may be 
copied from suitable subjects. 
Hand-decorated buttons are a fashion- 
able novelty, and five cross-stitch designs 
are given at figure 1. 
296 


at figures 2 and 3. This material i 
procurable in various-sized weaves which 
regulate the size of the design. 

Pattern 7309, for the conventional de- 
sign, and 7272, for the rose design. 
each costing 20 cents, were used for tlc 
development of these shirt-waists. 

The selection of colors is dependen:: 
upon the tastes of the worker. The con- 
ventional pattern of the shirt-waist shown 
in figure 2 is attractive when severa’ 
shades of dull red are used for the coin- 
shaped figures, while the conventional! * 
ized leaves will harmonize if worked i 
old blue shades. | 

A daintier effect is acquired if the 


The Delineator 


— & 





J 
, 


ww MEL 


i 


color scheme of figure 3 is carried out 
hy working the roses in three shades of 
pink and the leaves in dull light-greens, 
with a touch of chestnut brown to lend 
character to the whole. 

Top collars with cuffs to match are at- 
tractive when decorated with cross-stitch 
embroidery. They are fashioned some- 
what deeper than heretofore and when 
mounted upon smart collars that have 
stylish bows with hand-worked ends will 





FIGURE 3.—SHIRT-W£AIST DECORATED 


In RosE DESIGN. 


do credit to the smarteSt tailor-made suit. 
Two designs are given at figures 4 and 
5,and cuffs may be arranged to match. 
The cross-stitch patterns used must be 
governed by the size of thecollarand cuffs, 
as the ends must be symmetrical; some- 
umes if the design is narrow it is ar- 
ranged to continue around the corners 
and up the edges. The canvas is fin- 
ished evenly with the embroidery, either 
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hice Re G—Designs FoR TOP COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


by turning up to a given line or by re- 
moving a few of the threads of the ma- 
terial and using hemstitching as a finish. 
A band of linen lawn is placed at the 





FIGUGE 4.—Top COLLAR IN POINTED DESIGN. 


top and serves both as a covering for 
the raw edges and to adjust the cuff or 
collar in proper position. Figure § shows 
patterns suitable for these embroidered 
collars and cuffs, and a great variety 
of elaborate designs, appropriate for all 


FIGURE 5.—Tor COLLAR IN SCROLL DESIGN. 


kinds of wearing apparel, is given in 
the book entitled /ancy Stitches, includ. 
ing Cross-stitch, Faggottine, ete., pub- 
lished by us at fitteen cents per copy. 
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| LEE ? 
| 
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Samples sent if you give us your dealer’s name. 


KO-KOON-TAFFETA 


(All colors and black) 


Its virtues: 
Alli:Silk 
Strength, Pure Dye 
Durability 


enable us to 
@uarantee 
its wear as 


Superior 
To any 
Taffeta 
Costing 


¥3 More 


and made 
on the old 
lines. 


19in., 55c. i 
36 $1.00 Bm - 


Rochambeau 
Silk Co. 


Dept. B, 


58 Greene 
Street 


New York 
not sell KO-KOON- 


TAF F LET A, 7 f you are supplied, 


These Fine Diamonds and Pearls 
In SOLID GOLD, sent on recelpt of price or 
C.0.D. Money back If not pleased. Send for 
Catalogue, free. All goods at wholesale. Save 
all profits of middlemen. Established 1840. 
teference: Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 


S. T. ALTEMUS & CO. 
Diamond Merchants and Goldamitha 


61-B Stewart Building, Chicago, Tl. 
















fouch, finish, “CREPE” 

Mualitieraed= “SUPERFINE”” and 
eek eo “ETAMINE”’ 
Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


36 inches wide. New street and evening TRADE 


shades, blacks and creams a specialty. 
CARRIED BY ALL RETAILERS 


JOY LANGDON & 00., Manufacturers’ Agents, — 
Boston and New York ‘ MARK 


OF EQUAL MERIT WITH 


DANISH CLOTH 


ANT a Rhee 





Ahositiv © Relief > — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A Mitle 


higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it,” De 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25. 
GERNARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Get Mennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. 


Buy Direct from the Pro- 
ducer and Save all Middle 
Profits 












Every- 
thing 

Shipped 
Prepaid 


Lore 











y SAVE TIME and 
by buying uur feathers 
from the e Hot 8 rings Os- 
trich Farm, Ark., Thomas A. 
Cockburn, Prop. ‘All plumes 
sold at this celebrated farm are 
grown on the premises from fully 
matured, selected birds, the largest 
and finest specimens in America. If 
any goods sent out prove unsatisfactory, 
they can be returned and money will be re- 
funded. This is an independent farm, no 
igents or branch farms anywhere, so we can 
afford to sell cheaper than elsewhere. We handle no 
cheap goods, that is, moce that look cheap a week or two 
after they have been worn. 
For $10 we sel] a magnificent glossy Amazon Plume, 


black or white, 1) to ll Inchea wide, that usually sells bawhpre fer S26 


These plumes have keeping qualities and wlll last for & or 10 years, king a 
“i then as now; they are 21 Inches long. These goods we A hanes high! + 
We carry a Jarge line of smaller Amazons, 17 Inches long and from 9 to 10 Inches 


wide at a is), 

Beautiful Ostrich Boas From $12 up, sent prepald anywhere, the finest 
144 yards, In black, white and natural, At $20 they are heavy, glossy and hand 
some. With each shipment we send free a beautiful natural feather, just as |! 
comes from the birds—it is quite a curiosity. Write forour new catalogue gis- 
Ing full particulars of our varied and immense stock of Boas, Fans, Tips, Stol:s, 
Opera Wraps, Carrlage Wraps, Pompons, ete., ete. Sent free for 2-cent stamp. 

THE HOT SPRINGS OSTRICH FARM 
KNURN, Prop P. 0. Box 343, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Tomas A. (¢ 


An Eight 
Day Shine 
is but one of the good re- 


sults of using Blackola Shoe 
Polish. It oils the leather 


—keeps it in good 
condition. 


Shoe Polish 


makes the shoes wear twice as 

long as when liquid dressings are 
used. It positively prevents the 
shoes from cracking. Rain or 
snow will not affect a Blackola 
shine. If your dealer hasn't it, send 
10 cents and receive full size box, 

postpaid, direct from factory. 

THE WORLD POLISH MFG. CO. 
Box 720, York, Pa. 





THE MODERN 


SAFETY PINA | 


THE ONLY 
W SAFETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABRIC. 


JUOSON PINCO MFGRS socwesTcR.n ¥ 





WE CONTROL MOISTURE | 


Sure Hatch Incubator users don't worry 
about drying up egy and suffocating chicks. 
Our Ideal ventilating: aud heating: system with 
Bsensitive regulator makes eqys thatch. Free 
cataloyue B25 answers questions. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Clay Center, Neb. and Indianapolis, Ind. 








CROCHETING 





ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING, 


eh. Chain. sl. 

ch, st.—Chain stitch. 

s. ¢.- Single crochet. oO.- Over, 

Roll St.—Thread over the needle as many 
times as indicated. 

tr, ¢.-- Treble crochet.—(Thread over twice.) 

d, ¢.--Double crochet.— (Thread over once.: 


st. Slip stitch, 
st.—Stiteh. 


P —FPicot. 
ee ; 
. st.—~Knot stitch. 


dtr.— Double treble crochet.—(Over three times., 


Repeat. -This means to work designated row si 
rounds or portions of the work as many times 
as directed. 


CROCHETED SKIRT WITH SHAPED 
YOKE AND FLUTED FLOUNCE. 


HIS SKIRT answers the present de- 
mands of fashion, as the yoke is fitted 
snugly to the figure. The directions 

here given are for a skirt measuring 
twenty-six inches at the waist-line, forty- 
four inches at the hip and twenty-seven 
inches in length. 

German knitting yarn, five hanks of 
white and one of pale blue, was used. 
Two yards of blue wash ribbon one 
inch wide are strung through the long 
stitches at the waist-line. A steel crochet 
needle will produce the best results. The 
size of the skirt may be altered by 





are placed to widen. There should be 
155 sts. in this row, 

Third rvow.—Make ch. of 3° sts; ar- 
range this row in the same manner as the 
last row, Widening it and the following 
three rows at d ffe:cent places to preserve 
regularity. “There should be 160 sts. 

Fourth row, — Make ch. of 3 sts. Re- 
peatthirdrow. ‘The result will be 165 sts. 

fifth row.—Repeat previous row and 
there should be 170 sts. 

Strvdh vow.— Repeat previous row and 
there should be 175 sts. 

Seventh vow.—Repeat and for this 
row widen ten times, once between 
each previous widening, retaining the 
same alternating positions of widening. 


CROCHETED SKIRT WITH SHAPED YOKE AND FLUTED FLOUNCE. 


using either a finer or a coarser needle. 

Begin by making a ch. of 150 sts. of 
the white yarn. 

first row.—Make ch. of 3 sts. and in- 
to each of the 150 ch. sts., make a d.c. 
st. Divide this band into five equal sec. 
tions and mark by placing a black thread 
on the edge. 

Second Row.—Make a ch. of 3 sts., d. 
c. st. on each d. c. of the previous row 
except at each mark, where 2 d.c., sts. 
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Repeat this row five times, and there 
should be 235 sts. 

Thirteenth row.—The next 3 rows are 
coffee-bean sts, made by placing the yarn 
over the needle: take up a loop through 
the 2nd d. c. of previous row, draw it out 
half an inch, place yarn over the needle 
and draw through all the loops on the 
needle, yarn over the needle and draw 
through the loop on the needle. Place a 
coffee-bean st. in every other d.c., and 


The Deltieator 


increase 10 times by omitting to skip the 
d.c. 1) times. 

Fourteenth row.—Use blue wool for 
this row and make it like the previous 
row, allowing the widening to come at 
different places than on the previous row. 

Fiteenth row.—Same as the 13th row. 

Stvteenth row.—Make ch. of 3 sts., 2 
d.c. between coffee-bean sts. 

Seventeenth row.—The yoke is com- 
pleted, and the foundation for the fluted 
partis begun. ‘The sts. must be arranged 
so that they are divisible by seven. Ar- 


range the end of the vent by lapping the | 


last4 d.c. sts. over 4 d.c. sts. at the begin- 
ning of the row and work through bothat 
thesame time, make 1 ch. st. Work over 7 
sts. in the following manner. 1s.c.,1h.d. 
c,ld.c,lt.c,1d.c¢,1lh.d.c,Is.c. 

The fluted portion is worked back and 
forth, each row being joined in the centre 
back. Rib stitch is employed, which is 
made by placing a s. c. st. in every lower 
loop of previous row, necessitating a turn 
at each row. Make a ch. st. 1 s.c. st. 


in every st. except the t. c. sts. and on > 


these make 3s. c. sts. Join at ch. st. 


Nineteenth row.—Turn, make 1 ch. st., : § 


ls.c.st.in every st. with 3 s.c. sts. on 
the middle stitch of the previous 3 sts. 


Twentieth row.—Make like the pre- , 


ceding row, and there should be 12s. c. 
sts. between each group of 3 s. c. sts. 
Twenty-first row.—This is the same as 


the 19th row, and there should be 12 s.c. | 


sts. between each group of 3 s. c. sts. 

Twenty-second rozwv.—Turn, make 1 ch. 
st., skip 1 s.c. st., make 6 s.c. sts. 3s. 
c. sts. in the centre s.c. st. of the group 
of 3in the previous row, 6 s. c. sts. skip 
2s. c. sts. Repeat around the skirt, 
and the row will end with 6 s.c. sts. and 
I st. skipped and fasten into the 1 ch. st. 

Repeat this row 10 times or until there 
are 32 rows. 

Thirty-third row.—This row is made 
the same except at the widening, where 5 
s,c. sts. are placed instead of 3s. c. sts. 
This is to widen in ruffle effect. 

Thirty-fourth row —Make 3 s. c. sts. 
on the centre st. of the cluster of 5 sts. 
and 1 s.c. st. in each st. between and do 
not skip any sts. 

Thirty-fifth row.—This is like the 22nd 
row, except that between each cluster there 
will be 8 s. c. sts. instead of 6s. c. sts. 

Repeat this row until the given length 
is acquired. 

The colored stripes are arranged ac- 
cording to fancy, and for the skirt de- 
scribed a stripe of two single rows of blue 
with one single row of white between is 
placed three and a half inches below the 
lower edge of the yoke; the second stripe 
is four inches below this stripe and is 
made by working one row of blue, one 
row of white and three rows of blue; the 
third stripe is six inches lower and is ar- 
ranged by placing one row of blue, one 
of white and five of blue. 

A row of blue s.c. sts. is placed around 
the bottom of the skirt and at the top. 

The beading at the top is made of blue 
yam by placing a d.c. st. in every 3rd st. 
with 3 ch. sts. between each d.c.st. Arow 
of s.c. sts. with a picot between the sts. 
made of white yarn, forms a top finish. 
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WRITE TO-DAY for 


The (ORNISH Pian 


which will be sent without cost 
















The most 
liberal inter: ¥ 
_ pretation of 
the word 
| 


66 


guarantee” 






PERFECTLY-EQUIPPED FACTORY, trained workmen 
and mechanics, fifty years’ experience, the most liberal 
guarantee, and the elimination of all intermediate profits 
means much to the prospective piano or organ purchaser. 

Our record has been a remarkable one, and our output of two 
hundred and fifty thousand pianos and organs which we have 
sold to the public direct has brought forth testimonials from 
customers whom we have both pleased, satisfied and saved 
money for. 

We sell direct from the factory to the family. No large 
rents for retail stores, no salesmen to pay, no traveling ex- 
penses, and the money saved in that way is yours. 


Send to-day for our four great helps to a satisfactory selection 
of the best pianos and organs made in America, without cost 
to you. Either instrument on trial in your own home one year. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 
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om——_- TRADE MaRK << -———— 


FOR LADIES, GENTS’ | OILS POLISHES, ELACKENS 
AND CHILDRENS SHOES, SOI TINS@ PRESERVES LEATHER 


ie ee es 2 ee een 


OILYCREAM 


MAKES SHOES WEAR LONGER 


and isa perfect leather food for all black shoes. 
Each tube contains enough for about 100 
shines, and the polish is so durable that one or 
two applications a week will be sufficient. It 
does not leak or spill, and can be carried in your 
trunk, bag, or pocket without danger of soiling. 
A felt dauber and woolen polishing cloth, mak- 
ing acomplete polishing outfit in every 2c. box. 


Ask Your Dealer For It 


If he doesn’t sell Oilycream, send us his name and 


ONLY 1 QO CENTS 


and we will send you by return mail a full size 


25 CENT 


package postpaid. Only one package will be sent to 
each person, and this offer only holds good until April 
1, 1904. Send to-day before it’s too late. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 


Dept. L, Cambridge, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes for over 50 years 


aoe ae Oe ee 




















New England 
Watches 


LEAD THE WORLD 


in diversity of styles and in quantity of production. 
@ 


The smartest crea- 
tions for Ladies, and 
the most up-to-date 
designs for Men. For 
’ sale by all Jewelers. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST. 


Tse New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
131-137 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Spreckels Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICES: 





oy Just send 15 2-cent stamps for 46 original de-¥ 
ee signs, full outfit and instructions for making 
this fashionable lace. The smartest shirt waists will be trimmed 
with Tenerifie. The ‘‘ Healy Method”’ requires no special skill; 
any number of pieces can be made from one design. The only 
method which enables you to make different shapes and sizes of 
lace and which gives you a pattern to work from. A Bample 
Doily for 25 cents. 

HEALY, 227 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


ee 99 
i CLUNY LACE 
be THIS LITTLE LACE LOOM 
litte Sas weaves the mest beautiful Cluny Lace, also other 
; fine Laces. Neesperience required. livery lady 
wants one. A big money maker for ladies li 
at home. Gur new buck ‘Practical Lace Making’’ gives ful 
particulars; handsemely illustrated. FREE upon request. 


TORCHON LACE CO., Dept. A, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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COLLAR WITH POINTED ENDS IN 


ACORN DESIGN, 
HE BEAUTY of any gown may 
be enhanced by the wearing of a 
lace collar, and added charm is given 
when the collar is the work of the wearer. 
Ecru silk braid of a fanciful weave is 
employed, and linen thread No. 80, match- 


nn ae Pubes: 


bi = hay * . 
va » 


Z a«-s 
“ee 2 
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COLLAR WITH POINTED ENDS 


ing the braid, is selected for the stitches. 
The one necessary precaution to observe 
is that the braid, especially in the forma- 
tion of the leaves, must be arranged in 
an easy fashion so as to give the natural 
curves of an oak leaf; none of the turns 
should be angular. 

The five-pointed blossoms are centred 
with a hand-worked button which is made 
by covering solidly a form that is sold for 
that purpose. The leaves are all filled 
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in with the same stitch, and any favorite 
one may be used, provided it has a close 
even mesh. 

The background is a solid placement 
of Bruges stitch, which is an innova- 
tion from the long used spider webs. 

Novelty is sometimes given by using 
with the écru braid cither a white or 
black thread for the background net- 





NET TEN 


ST, 
a 
wet aw 
. aa 





IN ACORN DESIGN. 


work, while the stitches are woven of 
écru thread to match the braid. 

A copy of this pattern, made of black 
silk braid and black embroidery silk, will 
provide a pretty collar to be worn over a 
black silk coat. A collar lining of black 
chiffon will add to the effect. 

. We are indebted to Sara Hadley, pro- 
fessional lace maker, 34 West Twenty- 
second Street, New York, for the design 
here described. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN TATTING. 


d. s.—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 
hain, or a succession of double stitches. d. 
Ring p. or chain p.—d. s., p., 


ch.—C 
and knot together. 


.—Picot. 1. p.—Long picot. 
k.—Double knot. pkt.—Picot 
d. s. between d. s. 


*— Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 


COLLAR AND CUFFS IN MEDAL- 
LION PATTERN. 
N ATTRACTIVE piece of tatting 
A is here pictured in the form of a 
stole collar which will look as well 
upon a high, close-fitting foundation as 
upon one of the same height as the tatted 
collar. The matching cuffs will look best 
when placed over gauntlet sleeve cuffs. 
Use No. 100 thread. Make all the 
medallions needed, beginning with the 
smallest. Make ring of 12 p. (rather long 
p.) close, tie, and cut loose end_ short, 
lcaving one-third of an inch of thread, 
turn, ring of 8 d. s. k. into Ist p. in ring, 
“d.s., close, turn, ch. 13 d.s., turn, ring 
“d.s.k. into next p. in ring, turn, ch. 
lS d.s.,repeat until the circle is complete, 
thench. 11 p. k. where the rings close, com- 
plete 2nd row, tie and cut thread. This 
makes the small medallion. Press into 


Knot thread into centre p. of one scollop 
leaving one-quarter of an inch of thread, 
ring 5 p., leaving one-quarter of an inch 
of thread, k. into same p.as at first. Ch. 
3d. s.k. to centre p. of ring, ch. 30 d. s. 
k. intosame p. as at first. Ch. 20 d.s. k. 
to centre p. of ring, ch. 20 p. k. insame p. 
as at first. Ch.13d.s. ring 2d. s. k. into 
5th p. in heart-shaped figure, 2 d.s., 2 p. 
close. Ch.13d.s.k. into centre p. of next 
scollop. Repeat 6 times for the six fig- 
ures, and the medallion is completed. 

To make the small figures at the ends 
of the tabs, make a ring of 5 p. ch. 9 p. 
Ring 19 p., turn, ch. 9 p. k. into 7th p. of 
ring, ch. 6 d.s. ring 5 p., ch.6 d.s. k. into 
next p. but one; repeat 3 times, ch. 9 
p. k. at starting point. Ch. 9 p., turn, 
ring 5 p., ch.) p. Repeat the figure 3 
times and fasten it to the large medallion 
as shown in the illustration. The same fig- 





COLLAR AND CUFFS IN MEDALLION PATTERN. 


-ape and for large medallions at the ends 
of the tabs add a ring of 2 p. k. into centre 
p.of one scollop, 2 p. close. Ch. 18d. s. 
r-peat 12 times for the 3rd row. For the 
4:1 row ch. 15 pk. where rings close. 
Repeat until last circle is complete. 

The medallion with the heart-shaped 
izure is formed by making a ring of 6 p. 
ds. between, close, tie and cut threads. 
king 8 d.s.k. to Ist p. in ring, 8 d. s. 
cose. Ch. 15 d.s. between rings for the 
lstrow, 2nd row ch. 13 p. k. where rings 
lyse, complete the circle, tie and cut. 


for February, 1904 


ures are placed at the sides of the collar. 

Follow the illustration for the arrange- 
ment of the 2nd row of the collar which 
is next to the figures: ch. 18 d.s. between 
each fastening. The 3rd row is a ch. 
with § p. between each fastening. The 
4th row is a ring of 5 p. with ach. of 4 
p. k. into centre of the opposite ch. Ch. 
4 p.ring 5 p.ch. 4 p.k. into ch. and con- 
tinue across the collar. 

The medallions and_ figures. for the 
cuffs are made in the same manner and 
arranged according to the illustration. 
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[TALKING 
of TOFFEE 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets of life you 
cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Extra Cream Toffee 


an old English candy that I am 
introducing into this country. Its 
exquisite flavor has made it 
popular in Great Britain 
and the same quality is 
creating a demand for 
itin this country. I have 
put it on the American 
inarket because | 
know American 
people like good 
things. Ask your 
dealer tosupply you 
with Mackintosh's 
Toffee, Try him 
first. You can,how- 
ever, buy a hand- 
some family tin 
weighing four Ibs. 
for $1.60 by mail. 
Large sample pack- 
age sent for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


LAMONT, 
CORLISS & CO. 


Importers 
78 Hudson Street 
New York City 


Dealers supplied everywhere 
through them. 










































Souvenir Portfolio 


containing 
fine reproductions in half tone of 


60 Prize Pictures 


by the world’s greatest photographers. 64 pages 9x12 
inches on heavy plate paper bound in art bristol with a 
photograph mounted on the cover, the whole tied with 


silver cord, 
25 Cents 


These pictures received the fidges’ awards in our 
$3,000.00 contest just closed and represent the highest 
attainments in pictorial photography. The reproduc- 
tions, which are in the colors of the original photo- 
graphs, are excellent in every respect,and forma collec- 
tion that every lover ot pictures, every one interested in 
photography, every student of art, will want to keep. 
The price, 25 cents, is only a fraction of the cost of the 
portfolio which contains also Ten Articles by famous 
Photographers on Ten Phases of Photography. There 
is no advertising matter in the book. e simply want 
to give every one an opportunity to see the excellent 
work which is being done by the foremost photog- 
raphers of the world with our Photographic Lenses. 


Alfred Steglitz’ Grand Prize Picture 
“6th Avenue in Winter”’ 
is alone worth the price of the portfolio. 


Send 25c. stamps or coin to Department GG 


BAUSCH 2 LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Avoid the exorbi- 
tant charwes and the 
tedious task ofpack- 
ing and sending to 
the cleaner’s. 


DURAND’S 
Dry Cleaning Soap 


is used with gasoline only. Cleans perfectly 
all unwashable garments, such as Gloves, 
Laces, Silk Waists,. Skirts, etc., and re- 
stores colors to Silks, Satins and Woolens. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send us 25c. and +6 
will mail you a regular 2hcvtube, sufficient, to clean 
several valuable garments, torether with a booklet, 
which will enable you to clean any garment making 
it look Nke new, as well as the best dry cleaner 


AMERICAN GARMENT CLEANING CO. 
368 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





S Lining Silk 
outwears the dress, as it is made of pure silk with 
no filling like ordinary taffetas. The quality has 
been improved, but the price is the same, 58 cents. 
SAMSON wear guaranteed stamped on every 
yard, in all shades, at all lining departments. 

If your retailer dees not have SAMSON SITK write te the 


roanufae turers, Bik bON TRos & Co. S44 BROADWAY, NEW 
YoRK, fora subple ana information where you can pur. hase same, 


A Nutritious Food-Drink for all Ages | THE EMBROIDERING OF INSIGNIA, FLAGS, 
CHEVRONS AND INITIALS 


HROUGHOUT 
| the world it 
has been 
found necessary 
| to observe by 
badge, device or 
token distinction 
of rank in mili- 
Ti tary, naval and 
NENTS INVANO? other — organiza- 
: | i d_ these 

AGED AND [RAVELERS tions, an 


have been used as 


as upon the accu- 
racy of these lines 
depends the sym- 
metry of the de- 
sign. The paste- 
board is cut in the 
same manner as 
the pattern, and 
as many designs 
are prepared as_' 
are needed. They 
are placed in 





“WDEAL LUNCH FOOD a” re west TABLE OFM embellishments proper position by 
red by Dissolving in Water Only upon clothing, ac- sewing through 
NOCOOKING OR MILK REQUIRED cessories and ar- both cardboard 
PRICE, SO CENTS ticles of housc- and material. Se- 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS hold adornment lect a coarse 

Hor O. : ci 

: LICKS FOOD Cc 7 For the benefit needle, as it 1s not 
NOON DEPOT, 34 FARRINGDON ROAD.LONDON EZ | of those who Fic. 1.-~METHOD OF PLACING CARDBOARD so liable to break 
Saas wish to obtain de- AND COVERING IT WITH EMBROIDERY SILK. when it comes in 






RAISED SATIN 


anew pear: soft white fabric 
STITCH. 


(not rubber), which is odorless, 
antiseptic and light as a hani- 
kerchief. The most comfort- 
able, easily adjusted and useful 
article ever made fur an infant's 
wear. 


Absolutely Waterproof 


Washes easily and will not 
chafe, irritate, orsweat. Every 
pair is daintily trinmmed with 
torchon lace. , 
The fabric eek a yond Fic. 2.—MONOGRAM IN SATIN 
many ways. sor sheeting: in eae - - 
siatecnite cases, sickness anit STITCH AND FRENCH KNOTS. 
children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else; it sheds water 
like aduck; more economical than ub oe 
Stork Pants and the fabric from which they are made can 7+ 4 . < 
be obtained at dry good stores throughout the councry. If the most important characters are 
you cannot obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 50 cents here shown in actual size Fic. 6.—POINTED 
to us for a pair; two sizes; large and small. Each pair {s 7 _ . F1iG. 4.—SQUARE DESIGN. DESIGN 
adjustable and will fit perfectly. Booklet and sample of The beauty of this work is de- . 
fabric sent free. »ndent th larit ith 
HOSPITAL SHEETING CO., 72 N Broad 8t., Boston, Mass. pendent upon the regularity wi 


which the threads are placed, and for 
this reason it is better to work over a 
BEAD. 5 z foundation than it is to produce the 
att at | raised effect by padding. 

Outfit , _ | Place over the design a piece of tissue 
$1.00 SNS 4 paper or tracing muslin and mark it ac- 
Send $1.00 for the Healy Ex curately. With a pair of small scissors 


and monograms, as a great 
variety may be attained, and 
they are more easily 
interlaced. 
Light-weight twist- 


} 


7 
\> 
‘ 


*¥ PANTS 


Pure, rich milk and choice grains are | S'8"S, some of _ contact with the 
essential to a complete food. Horlick’s Sn unyielding cardboard, 
Malted Milk is a complete, pure food. yd thr ead it with a fine sew- 
Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, ing silk rather than a coarse 
will be sent free on request. one, as it will interfere less 
Te Our product ts imitated; ask for HORLICK'S. | with the embroidery threads. 

All Druggists Sell It. | Fasten the designs by sew- 
ing through and through with 
; as few stitches as are neces- 

SOME THING NEW POR bee Se a sary and still assure firmness. 
STORK There are procurable a 
ss number of forms and let- 
. Trade-Mark ters of papier-madché, pierced 
| with holes through which the 
Fic. 3.—Mon needle passes readily. This 
made to cover the diaper, from OGRAM IN mode is desirable for letters 

| 

| 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 














tension Loom, 12 x § inches, 





5,000 Beads (5 colors) thread,wax, needles, 50 original Healy : s 

designs and full instructions for making Chains, Fobs, Belts, cut through all pencil lines. The pat- 
Purses, et Ali sent prepaid. The simplest and most 2 

practical loom made, and the cheapest Reliable outfit sold tern must not be creased 


anywhere. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


or wrinkled. 
HEALY, 241 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


The next step is to se- 


cure a piece of cardboard, 


THIS BEAUTIFUL HAIR SWITCH 1 1 

ON EASY CONDITIONS. GIVEN the quality depending 
: Send only a lo k of your hair and we will upon the desired thick- 

mail a 244 oz. 22-in. fine human hair switch ness of the embroidery. 


to match, If of extraordinary value, remit y 
Place the pattern upon it 












£1.50 in 10 days or secure 3 orders and get 
your switch free. Extra shades a little more. 
Send sample for estimate. EncloseSc. postage. | and draw around all the 
Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 7 : ° 
edges, observing precisely 
| each curve and line. Too 
| much carecannot he taken 





154 Quincy St., Chicago, Il. 
with this part of the work, Fic. 7.—-GREEK CROSS. 
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Fic._8.—FIVE-POINTED STAR 
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Li AND WHITE. 





Figures 2 
and 3 pic- 
ture two 
worked mon- 
ograms, each 
composed of 
two letters. 
Papter-ma- 
ché letters 
are used for 
the founda- 
tion of the 
L. B. mono- 
gram, and 
the outer 
edges are 
weorked sin 
satin stitch, 
hile a band 
af French 
F=nots runs 
‘etwecen 
hem. = Thais 
™ nde is fre- 
—Menty usecl 
\-Ttheadorn- 
“ent af col- 
Ize pillows. 

he mone- 
Sim is usu- 
«lyplaced in 
the upper 
“clthand cor- 
“while in 
“i apposite 
Comer is the 
‘earof the 
“as of the 


e 
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CORNELL: 
CORNELIAN 
AND WHITE. 


PRINCETON: 
ORANGE 
AND BLACK. 





SRIGHT BLUE. 


ed embroidery 
silk, merccr- 
ized cotton or 
a linen thread 
may beused to 
advantage, for 
in this work 
smoothness is 
the most de- 
sirable  fea- 
ture, and the 
threads should 
all be placed 
in such a way 
as to rest next 
to one another 
but not over- 
lap. 

Satin stitch 
is employed 
for the import- 
ant portions of 
the embroid- 
ery, and for 
decoration 
French knots, 
couching 
stitch and 
outlining are 
all introduced. 

The attach- 
ing of thecard- 
board and the 
method = of 
placing the 
thread are 
clearly shown 
at figure 1. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


CARDINAL 


AND Nayy Bue. 
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Amuse and instruct your chil- 
School dren at home. We give a com- 
plete course of instruction in 
Kindergarten work by mail. Write for catalog. 


82 Home Bank Building, 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
Illustrated ee pa ~ 8 i: ay * ee . Needlework 
Monthly fap reyes 8 3 em 11 Kinds | 








50 Cents Decem- 
? 
Per Year ber Free 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA is authority for all kinds || WE WILL GIVE a Cambric Pattern of this twent; 
=== Of Art Needlework, Silk eight-inch Battenberg Lace Grape 
and Lace Embroidery. China, Oi] and Water-Color Paintiny, Centrepiece, a copy of the Priscilla Needlework Book for 
House Furnishing, Housekeeping, Decoration, Entertainment, 1904, with new stitches for Battenberg, Point Lace, and 
Cooking, and other practical Home and Household matters Silk Embroidery fully illustrated, for only 10 cents ad 


ditional. if ordered with a subscription to THE 
PRISCILLA, making only 60 cents for thirteen months’ 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 50 CENTS If you subscribe 


for THE PRIs- 


CILLA now or before February 15th, for the year 1904, we will subscription, and this elegant Pattern stamped on 
send you the December, 1905, issue FREE, until itis out of print cambric 

and then either the November or October issues, and mark your CAMBRIC PATTERN alone, 35 cents; Rings, 
subseription paid to January 1, 1905. Therefore, subscribe now. =—=—_—aeaa————o_ Thread ancl Braid, $1.50 
After that clate you will receive a full year’s subscription only udditional. Subscription to THE PRISCILLA, Pattern, 
for 50 cents. Sample Copy sent for two 2-cent stamps and material for making, $2.10. Address, 


The Modern Priscilla, 120-D4 BoylIston St., Boston, Mass. 


BURPEE’S nce 
FARM ANNUAL for 1904 


is brighter and better than ever before 













An elegant new book of 178 Pages, with Six Colored 
Plates—mailed FREE to all who intend to buy seeds. 


WRITE TO-DAY! ADDRESS PLAINLY 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Home Kindergarten 22°°° STAMMER 


Charch, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
100D., BRutialo, N. Y.: Hon. John Wana- 
maker,ex-Pustmaster-General, Phila., heartily 
endorse the 
Philadelphia Institute, the 
Ploneer Stammering School 
Hiostrated “O0-pape book free. IpwiIn  S. 


JOHNSTON, Pres‘'t and 
| 19th Year | Pounder, 1033, 1043 Spring 
taarden S¢., Philadelphia. 








HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail to us at once your 
name and address distinctly 
written, also name of your ‘% 
nearest express oflice, and we 
will send free to examine this 
Stylish Ladies’ Neck Scarf, 
made of fine quality—imitation 
French Black Lynx. 

The scarf has six (6) large, ful! 
tails, piwelve (leans long, meas- 
ures Sdins (including thetails 
is six (6) ins. wide in back an a 
fastens with lished anti- {I 
rust steel neck chain. fy 

Remember you run no | 
risk whatever. We send | 
the scarf to your nearest | 
Se Drees office all charges j 


prepaid us. : : 
ou oan examine if, , 
try iton,andif youdon't / / 
think it the greatest bar- a, 
gain in furs you ever / / 
saw, refuse it and tlic 
agent will return it 
to us without a cent ‘ 
of expense to you. 
If you like it, pay ; 
the agent only $1. 95—not F & 
one cent more—and you a 
will have one of the greatest | 
bargains we haveever offered 


The DU BARRY SCARF only ¢ 


We are these scarfs at this pricein oN 
to introduce our new and complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of Trimmed Hats, Millinery, Furs, Shoes, 
Corsets, and ladies’ wearing apparel, sent free upon 
application. 





the money {ff you are not satisfied with your purchase. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 


292-302 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Moisten the Forehead with the Delightful 
Massage 


Pompeian ¢.23" 


place the tips of the fingers of the 
right hand upon the right temple, 
holding the skin firmly, and with the 
fingers of the left hand describe a 
rotary motion—from right to left, 
upward. Repeat this at least a 
dozen times, and then, re 
versing the position of the 
hands, perform the same 
movement. 












To Remove Lines From Brow 


J A TOILET 
FE oe ona LUXURY 


clears the skin with- 

out making it shine. Far better 
} than face - powder Contains 
neither Grease nor Glycer- 
ine, and nothing that harms the 


most delicate skin or promotes the 
yrowth of hair 





Removes rough skin 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE FREE 


with handsome booklet mailed 
For sale by druggists and all dealers in t ilet 


Price 50c. or $1.00 ajar. A Rubber complexion bulb may lv 
ised to advantage with the cream, 50: Either ti le post 
paid on receipt of price. Send for free booklet. 


POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 92 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 





Patented August 5,1902. ly its use and ado 
tion one of the greatest and continual annoy- 
ances of every lady is overcome, affording absolute 


SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Endorsed by leading physicians, and is the 


Most Practical Belt Invented 


For sale by leading dry goods stores and druggists. If 
your hi yme dealer di es not keep this belt in stock, asl 
him to order it for you, or send us 25c. in stamps, hi 
waist measure, and we will mail you one, postpai 
Lady Canvassers Wanted in every city in the Unit 
States. Sold to merchants through any jobber 


A. T. VAN ALSTYN CO., Sole Agts., Marquette, Mich. 


Perfect- Fitting | Stvlish 


Gentlemen. 
Llustrated Cataloyue Free 

€. BURNHAM, Dept. A. 

7O State Street, 
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f there is no express office convenient to you, we will send the 
scarf by mall, postage paid, for $1.95, and will cheerfully refund 











HAIR GOODS 


Pompadours. 
WIGS Wavy Switches. 
for Ladies and $3.00 u 


up. 
| Complezton Beautifiers. 


Chicago. 





ae; 


‘ shown at figure 5, 


THE EMBROIDERING OF INSIGNIA, CHEVRONS, FLAGS AND INITIALS 
(Continued ) 


owner. Diagonally through the centre 
may run either the name of the college or 
some emblem. The monogram A. D. is 


_more simple in form and is entirely com- 


posed of satin stitch. 

Five varieties of insignia are next pic- 
tured, and they vary so much in construc- 
tion that the worker cannot fail to find 
one suited to her liking. 

Figure 4 is a cluster of white polka dots 
encased in a curved-edge, square frame- 
work on black. In working, the dots 
should be crossed in the same direction. 

A solidly worked upright ornament is 
the stitches being 
placed bias. 

Figure 6 represents a conventional fig- 
ure that is suitable for a variety of uses. 
Lines of white silk are placed radiating 
from three heavily raised, black circles. 


Fic. 9.—CHEVRON WITH ANCHOR, 


The well-known Greek cross and the 
five-pointed star are pictured at figures 


| 7 and 8. The former is attractive when: 


worked in gold silk, while the star may be 


~ embroidered in white silk. 


A number of college flags with the cor- 
rect colors are given. They are cut from 
cardboard, and the embroidery silk runs 
diagonally across them. When finished 
the small pasteboard letter is applied and 
worked over with the correct shade of 
silk. The staff or pole is always worked in 
gold silk, and around the flag may be 
placed a couching stitch of either gold or 
self-colored embroidery silk. 

Three varieties of embroidered chev- 
rons are shown at figures 9,10 and 11, 
and an attractive touch is added to a 
woollen garment when one of them is 
placed upon it. Red, blue or white is 
usually the color selected. 
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It is best to arrange the design in posi- 


tion after the garment is finished. Apply 





Fic. 10.—CHEVRON WITH ANCHORS AND 
EAGLE. 





FiG. 11.—CHEVRON WITH Two CrRossEep 
ANCHORS, 


the cardboard or papier-ndché figure and 
embroider inthe manner already descrilic. - 
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BEAUTIFUL holi- 
day book is /u 
Arcady (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), by - 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. In 
poetic prose Mr. Matie has 
written the parable of life, beginning 
with the boy who for the first time hears 
the pipes of Pan and wanders through 
the wildwood with the faun. He takes 
him through the various stages of life 
and finally brings him to the time when he 
buries the fading embers under the ashes, 
knowing full well that another hand will 
uncover them and fan them to life again 
in the morning. In spite of the lesson 
it teaches the text is as light and airy as 
thistiedown ; as full of color as the rain- 
bow; as gentle as the touch of loving 
lips. The illustrations, done by Will H. 
Low, fit the text absolutely, and the page 
decorations, head and _ tail pieces, by 
Charles L. Hinton, are full of the beauty 
of the wildwood. ; 

The wealth of descriptive skill pos- 
sessed by F. Marion Crawford adorns 
any subject he touches, but one is more 
than ever impressed with this fact when he 
tells the story of ancient or modern Italy. 
The Heart of Rome (The Macmillan Co.) 
is constructed with Mr. Crawford’s usual 
skill and is so alive with action that one 
almost believes the improbable story. Sa- 
brina, the heroine, a curious product of 
the convent and a cynical, wordly-minded 
mother, is a character that will live in 
literature; such a mixture of childish 
candor, naiveté and modern cynicism 
is difficult to depict, but Mr. Crawford 
has drawn her picture with a loving 
touch and made her thoroughly alive 
and very lovable. Signor Malepierre is 
a manly man, strong, brave, courage- 
ous and patient; he is full of quixotic 
notions, one of which had nearly ruined 
his life’s happiness. The plot of the al- 
most tragic story hinges on the discovery 
of certain “lost water,” a well or vault 
deep within the heart of Rome. It is in 
one of the underground passages beneath 
the palace belonging to Sabrina’s family. 
Valuable relics had been hidden there 
and long forgotten. Malepierre, the 
engineer, coming upon them unexpectedly, 
decides to show them to Sabrina, to 
whom they should belong. How he does 
so and how they nearly lose their lives is 
told in Mr. Crawford’s best manner. 

Every woman in the world will be 
benefited by reading Miladi (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.). No matter how high her 
position or how low; how rich or poor 
she be, she will find much to interest 
her and something to comfort her. 
Clara E. Laughlin, the author, is a 
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woman of broad mind and 
wide experience; one who has 
sounded the depths and heights 


of women’s lives; she writes 
herself down in this book of hers as 
one who knows women and what they 
may suffer and enjoy. To be more 
specific, Miss Laughlin says of her book: 
“It is sundry little chapters devoted to 
your day dreams, dear Miladi, and your 
realizations.” She believes firmly that 
every woman has a right to the three 
H’s—husband, home and _ happiness— 
and she writes in a most charming man- 
ner of the various phases of life. Two 
chapters that particularly appeal to me 
are those on the “ Hand-made Woman” 
and “Conflicting Tendencies.” In the 
latter Miss Laughlin points out how nec- 
essary it is to learn that every human 
creature is an entity with the right and 
privilege of living his own life—with due 
regard, of course, to the rights and 
privileges of others. This is a matri- 
monial rock upon which many a couple 
has stranded; because the two love 
each other, neither can understand that 
the other must of necessity have contrary 
likes and dislikes, needs and_ wishes. 
Wiladé is a book that will appeal to 
every woman, and one that should be- 
come a classic. 

Rudyard Kipling is possessed of the 
spirit of poetry itself; the reader of Zhe 
Five Nations (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
may not agree with all the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the various poems, he may not 
be an imperialist like Kipling, but he must 
admire the brilliant way in which the 
poet voices his feelings. The strength 
and power and originality of his verse 
are nowhere more strikingly illustrated 
than in this latest volume. 

If you are middle-aged and beginning 
to feel the weight of years and want 
something to read that will reconcile 
you to meeting the half-way milestone 
of life with serenity, read J/7y Old 
Matd’s Corner (The Century Co.). In 
it Lillie Hamilton French has embodied 
a most charming philosophy, a philosophy 
that will help you to look upon the 
double chin and increased waist-line 
with equanimity; that will help to miti- 
gate the pang that is inevitable when 
first one hears one’s-self spoken of as 
“old.” Miss French’s corner has a wide 
outlook; from it she turns her eyes in 
all directions and reads with clear vision 
the signs of the times. Her sympathies 
are broad, deep and tender, and she 
looks upon her neighbors, rich and poor 
alike, with understanding and apprecia- 
tion. The cheerfulness of that corner, 
with its hickory fire, brasses and birds, 
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Tf you want FREE a 
Portrait of Brahms 
Piano-Piece by Chopin 
and a Song by Franz 


with sample type pages of 


The MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Simply send us your name and address. 


N. B. JUST PUBLISHED 


Brahms, Forty Songs (Edited by James Huneker:, 
Schaumann, !ifty Songs (Edited by W. J. Hendersen), 
Chopin, Furty Piano Numbers (i dited by James Huneker:. 

» Twenty Piano Numbers (Edited by Auyust Spanuthy. 
Pranz, Fifty Songs, igh Voice, Low Voice, (Edited by 
W.T, Apthorp). Mastersongs, lifty Songs (Edited ly 
H. TT. Finck). 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
13 36 Dept. O, BOSTON 


The Magazine of the Human Side of Outdoor Life 


Evitep sy Caspar Wuirsgy 


Not Like Any Other Magazine 
You Ever Saw 


OutinG has humor and pathos for the old, Sport 
and Adventure for the young, Art and Fiction for 
the feminine, throbbing Human Interest for the 
whole family. You need it in your home. 


The January Number, now on the stands, 
throbs with human-interest stories. 


“BEATING THE WIND” 


With unusual photographs of 
Champion Women Tobogganists 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE’S 


Best Novel of Love, Adventure and Manliness. 


“THE SILENT PLACES” 


If you want to get all the latest fiction, as soon as 
it appears, at almost no expense, not only this year 
but for the rest of your life, write to us and we will 
tell you how to do it. 


OUTING, 239 Fifth Ave., New York 









MAGIC LANTERNS 


Exhibitions with MAGIC LANTERN, STERRB- 
OPTICON or MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
make money. We will tell you how. Cost 
Night. Send for illustrated cataloywue free. 
Magic Lanterns for Home Amusement. 


Becta MCALLISTER oo SESPRTWEN 
WHAT TO EA Food Magazine 


Send for copy. 10 Cents or $1.00 a Year. Reliable 
Health Articles, Table Stories, Jests, Poems, Clever 
Toasts. A GOOD FRIEND to brighten your leisure 
moments — Full of Novel Suggestions for Entertaining. 
What ToEat (Monthly Magazine), Washington St.and Sth Ave.,Chicaco 





Only Entertaining 


9 










Send just 
One Dollar 


and for one year 
you can enjoy 
his company. 


NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 































how foe Chapple—the | ame ou tupa 1a] magaz 
» you know Joe Chapple—the man who beg i kn patiedal of h amuancoat eon th bum per ie ix wht trains Went rs 

in oll wrey horse for his first printing press: a printer's devil at 12, an editor at 16—through all phases of social life up to an 
invited) guest on presidential trains , and is special representative at the Coronation in Wictessuiuies Abbey 

Presidents, Members of the Cabinet, Supreme Court Judges, sDiplomats, United States Senators, Congressmen anid 
(severnors know Joe Chapple . Pheygspe ik f his work—anai the vrite for his Magra zine when no otl paar ti non earth 
canentice them. It isn't because Chapple is brilliant that he has won this national reputation for irae elf and his mayazine 

t's his quaint originality, his ‘he me-like, wholesome good-nature that permeates all he writes. There's ni thir ig x pubis! hed 

lav like The National Magazine—because ae re is! ne just like Joe Chapple Maybe you don't know Joe Chapple 
His publishers offer an easy way to get acquainted 

You csn go with him to the National Capital, inte the committee rooms of Congress, up to the White House, into the personal life of the great 
men and women who have honored Joe Chapple with their friendshiy You can go with him over the length and breadth of the entlre country, for 
J ‘ hiapyple ‘s address ls the United State f America He will give you a c) Len pose of National life In all ite phase s, such as you would look fo nh 

» letter to the folks at home,” revealing in vivid enap shots and pen pictures of current events the human elde of National lift The National 
lent quite ALL Joe { happle It’s just one elde of Ite attractiveness There are nearly 24) pages in The National—finely printed—1'*) encrarings, 
chert stories, poems, and in addition articles by dietinguished members of bet! ouses of Congre conecrning which they are beet fitte] to speak the 
auithoritatlre word Senators Allieon, Hanna, Lodge, Gibson, Hansbrough, Tiliman and others have contributed to the past numbers of The National 
Magazine Fenator Hanna urticles last year on MeKinley as I Knew lm” wae one f the mart notable tributions to periodical literature, 
Think of every month!y magazine In the country and do you know of any that can offer a greater list of contributor Senators Hanna, Hailey, 
Allison, Spooner, Clapp, Hansbrough, Falrba , Proetor, Clark, Prye, Dolliver, Cockrel, and scores of other men eminent In public affairs 
there are plenty of belcht tories dealing with the people now on earth—American types that rou car 
recornise—"' your «listers your brothers, your uncles, your coneins nd your aunts; nirrering 


arly and a lly the lowes and the ambitions, ul lees and the adventures of t Great Common 
' 1 














Le ae ee Pee be one SOMETIME: lnit or f von 
i at i JOE CHAPPLE WILL TAKE TEN SUBSCRIBERS WITH HIM ‘TO THE 
. | | y WEST INDIES ALL RESAREES | PAID. You CAN BE ONE OF | THEM. 
The sending of tirelre & rh equiremente 
| ; : ; 
re sivaple, Just an idea av rit i ? f pth > aehad af 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, ‘Dept ‘D. BOSTON, MASS 


age TEE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Dept. D, BOSTON, MASS. py 
* Buy from Our Facto ry 
~ and SAVE MONEY 


Our plan of selling direct to user 

profits and saves the money for you on retail 

prices. Our assortment of carriages and har 

ness is larger than any dealer can show you. 

We guarantee all our goods. We are bona 

fide manufacturers—not a commission house. 
Send for our free illu trated catalogue. 


cuts out two 





ishing? 
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incl ‘tor not satisfactor' 
Kellable Ineubator and Brooder Co., 
Box H-27, Quiney, Hlinois. 


Picuindens 30 days free ; rel 
J.R. BRABAZON Jr. & CO., Box 91, Delavan, Wis. 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
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old mahogany and flowers, is most fasci- 
nating, and with the picture before you, 
you may feel inclined to say, “With such 
surroundings how could she help but be 
altruistic?” Ah! remember the woman 
made the surroundings, and not the sur- 
roundings the woman. 

In the preface of Zhe other of Weash- 
ington and Her Time (The Macmillan 
Co.) Mrs. Roger A. Pryorsays: “As the 
mother of the man who has hitherto done 
most for the good and glory of humanity, 
the details of Mary Washington’s life are 
now of world-wide and enduring interest.” 
Many of us had thought the last word 
had been said of her. One biographer 
after another has written the life of 
Mary Washington, each working with 
preconceived ideas of her and for the 
most part writing her down as a_ hard, 
uncultured, undignified and unrefined 
woman, narrow and rigid in all her ideas. 
Mrs. Pryor has set herself the task of 
tracing these unpleasant tales to their 
sources and of refuting them by showing, 
by the best of authority, that she was an 
uncommon woman of high ideals, even 
though narrow minded, a person of 
fine courage and sound understanding. 
Mrs, Pryor’s book is evidently a work of 
love; she is in thorough sympathy with 
her subject. 

All music-loving people and many who 
are not musical will enjoy reading a 
volume published by The Century Co., 
entitled Zheodore Leschetizky. The story 
is written by the Countess Angéle Po- 
tocka and translated from the French 
by Geneviéve Seymour Lincoln. The 
Countess is. sister-in-law of the great 
Pole and his most ardent admirer. Ischl 
is Leschetizky’s Summer home—for forty 
years he has known no other—and here 
amid the peace and quiet of the val- 
ley nestling among the snow-clad hills, 
he has talked to his friend, the Com- 
tesse, and she has written a charming 
biography. The story is told in an easy, 
familiar manner that is the highest 
art. Those who have not already read 
of the Wuaderkind, as Leschetizky’s 
latest prodigy is called, will hail with 
delight the promised advent of Miecio 
Harzowski, which will take place in a 
few years. The German critics have 
named him the Mozart of to-day. The 
book is a mine of anecdote, of carly 
reminiscences, of things strange and 
curious that have happened to the great 
maestro during a long and happy life. 

While <1 /orest Flearth (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) does not come up to the standard 
created by [When Aunighthood was tn 
flower, Charles Major has made it a 
most interesting tale. It is a romantic 
love story, with the scene laid in Indiana 
in the thirties. The best part of the 
book is the description of the pioneer 
home. Rita is a delightful creation, anc} 
holds one’s interest in her affairs until 
they are settled to her satisfaction. 

The Key of Paradise (The Macmillan 
Co.) is a wonderfully good novel for a 
first ones Sidney Pickering writes like 
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one who has had good training. The 
scene is laid in Italy, which the author 
seems to know at first hand, and the 
story is carried to its conclusion with 
fine dramatic art. The plot is not new 
or deep, but it is handled ina masterly 
manner. The descriptions of society in 
Rome and the artificiality of it all are 
done with skill; the characters are alive 
and convincing. 

If you have ever read that little classic, 
Timothy's Quest, you will take up Re- 
beca of Sunnybrook Farm, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, with the knowledge that 
vou have a treat in store. Mrs. Riggs, 
as the author is known in private life, 
has avery taking way with her stories 
that delights readers. She has the 
keenest insight into juvenile natures and 
a charming fashion of picturing them. 
Sunnybrook Farm is an_ old-fashioned, 
run-down place, the house filled to over- 
flowing with children, who were suffering 
for want of every good thing in life ex- 
cept a mother’s love. Small wonder, 
then, was it that Rebecca, with her quaint 
ways and vivid imagination, should find 
life almost unbearable when transplanted 
intoa household of commonplace people. 
The story is told in Mrs. Riggs’s hap- 
picst vein. 

Do vou remember how delighted you 
were with Caffain January? lf so, you 
will be prepared to find a like pleasure in 
The Golden |Windows (Little. Brown & 
Co.). It is a book of fables for old and 
voung, the sub-title tells. “The book is 
full of everyday philosophy that will help 
each one of us -the better -to bear the 
necessary ills of life. The lessons taught 
by “ The Great Feast "and “A Fortune” 
should be beneficial to us all. Laura E. 
Richards, the author, is the grand-daugh- 
terof Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Aunt Jimmy’s Wil (The Macmillan 
Co.) is one of the best stories of that 
admirable story teller, Mabel Osgood 
Wright. The tale of the finding of Aunt 
Jimmy's will, or rather of the money that 
made possible the carrying out of the 
provisions of the will, is a clever piece 
of work—an amateur detective story. 
The littl duckling is a dear, sweet- 
natured, sensitive child, who, upon the 
death of her parents, goes to live with 
an uncle in the city of New York. 

The Path of Stars (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) is the story of a singer who lost her 
voice and regained it after months of 
mental suffering. It is a story laid down 
on the lines of Christian Science, and 
among the followers of this cult will 
command attention. 

A volume that will in reality fill a 
want is Zhe Book of Children’s Parttes 
‘The Century Co.), by Mary and Sara 
White. It is a book that will be wel- 
comed by every mother and others upon 
whom depends the entertainment of chil- 
dren. 

Gwendolen Overton will be remem- 
hered as the author of two very interest- 
ing and strong books, Ze Heritage of 
Curest and Anne Carmel. Her latest 
story, The Golden Chain (The Macmillan 
Co.), is a pleasing little story, but in no 
way compares with her earlier produc- 
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tions. It is a pretty holiday book, with 
appropriate cover design and decorated 
cover linings. 

Plays I Have Seen is the title of a 
volume published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
that will appeal to theatre goers. With 
the exception of an index, the preface 
and page captions, it is a blank-book, a 
convenient form in which to keepa record 
of the plays one has seen. 

Merry Hearts (Henry Holt & Co.) isa 
story of the adventures of two bachelor 
girls in New York; it is a first book, al- 
though the author, Anne Story Allen, is 
well known as a magazine writer. 

Wy Candles and Other Poems (Lee & 
Shepard) is a handsomely bound book 
suitable for a holiday gift. It contains a 
number of poems written by Eliza Boyle 
O'Reilly, daughter of the late well-known 
Irish poet, John Boyle O’Reilly, who 
suffered expatriation. Miss O’Reilly has 
inherited her father’s talent to a remark- 
able degree. Her work shows true poetic 
imagination and wonderful power of ex- 
pression. She has exquisite taste and an 
unerring ear for melody. “On the Lake” 
is a gem. 


CALENDARS. 


An artistic assortment of calendars 
was received from Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
New York, too late to be noticed in the 
January number. As a_ whole, they 
exhibit refined color work, apt illustra- 
tions and an interesting character of text. 
Two exquisite specimens are Grecian 
Graces, portraying in delicate colors sub- 
jects from the fair Ionian Isles; and, 
Sweet and Twenty, types of feminine 
loveliness, with descriptive lines from 
the poets. Sawwvbeams of the Year is a 
calendar of little ones, consisting of six 
leaves, each decorated with portraits of 
lovely children and bearing inspiring 
verse. An attractive example is a Loug 
fellow Calendar, arranged in the form of 
an open book, each leaf devoted to a 
month and containing selections from the 
poet’s writings. Among many other 
handsome calendars are Happy Hours,a 
violet calendar; /vom Sunny Climes, a 
realistic bouquet of poppies, the blos- 
soms concealing the calendars of the 
months; Bells across the Snow, with an 
interpretation in colors of lines by F. 
R. Havergal; Zhe Anchor of Hope, beau- 
tiful in coloring and inspiring in text. 
The Christmas and New Year cards sent 
out by the same publishers possess the 
artistic quality that marks their calendars. 
There are innumerable designs, both 
humorous and serious, and some having 
a religious significance. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


One need not be “a child again” to 
enjoy the batch of belated juvenile books 
that should have reached me in time for 
notice at the holiday season. One that will 
appeal to every child with imagination is 
The Golden Rod Fairy Book (Dodd, Mead 
Esther Singleton, the author, has 
selected and translated fairy tales from 
a dozen different countries and languages, 
adding to each the charm of her inimit- 
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DIES! PEET’S Patent fil 
; LA Invisible Eyes [if 
take the place of silk loops, and make a flat ‘ll 
seam. The Triangle ends keep the slitches firm Bi 
and the Eye from slipping or 
turning over. IDEAL for 


Mm PLACKETS. 


17s IN THE TRIANGLE ¢ 


B? doz. Eyes, 5¢c.3 with Spring 
Hooks, 0c. Black or white. 
Sizes No. 0,1, 2, 3and4. Forsale 
. at all stores, or by mail. Beware of imitations, 
| 


Prer's 
levisiere Eve 


TRADE MARK REG. 
PAT. MAY 77,1006 -OC TST 80G 










| and see that our trade mark, ‘‘ It’s in the Tri- 
| angle,"’ is on every package. 


PEET BROR., Dept. I. Philadelphia. 
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CHEAP RATES and Through Service 

on Household Goods 
to and from California, Colorado, Oregon, Wash- 
ington. Write forrates. Jltp of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTUINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F 320 Dearbora 8t., Chieago 
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Mareh, 


A DEED OF THE PEN—The 
creat march twostep by the com. 
poser of the une of the world, 
“Hiawatha.” Each copy bears 
the letter maklog A Deed of the 
Ten” the officlal World's Fair 
March. It fa the most stirring and 
includious music ever written. 

MR. RLACKMAN — Very catchy 
march Gro-step hye Arthur Pryor, 
the world’s greatest trombonfat ; 
new the conductor of the famous 
Pevor Band, 


THE WAIDS OF PARADISE— | 


Charming waltzes by L. V. Guatin, 
composer of «= When KRuighthood 
Was in Flower." 

IN MISSISSIPPI — March two- 
step. Characteristic and catchy. 

ECHOS FRO THE CONGO— 
March two-step; characterlstic. 

SOKO — A hesutlful Intermezzo. 
Vremisea to become as popular as 
* Hiawatha.” 

MA CHERE—An exquisite melo- 
dious Freoch waltz. 

THE KANGAROO HOP—Charac- 
teriattc ; march two-etep. 


aoa 


Title Prac of the Sahat Warts Freer 
4 Deed of the Leu 


’ WEANONA — Beautiful, 


Marches, Waltzes, 
and Songs 

By ee ae composers. 
are fascinating pro- 

ductions and sure to 

please. 


your dealer send us 


$1.00 


for your chafce of any 


six, or 

25c 
for your choice of any 
ene in the list cexcept 
“Hiawatha and soko," 
Me. each), Post paed te 
Tat ALOK ESN, 


blish more PoP 
its than an 
nance in the wor - 


extremels 
tuneful Indian Intermezeo. Can 
be naed as a two-step. 
SWEETHEARTS TINE— 
Heautiful waltzes by composer of 
“Moajufto’s Parade.” 
BELLE OF THE POILIPPINES 
—March twoetep; catchy. 
PEGGY O° NE A L—Woaltzes. 
Unique; very melodious, 
UNDER TITE ROSE—Neautifal, 
inspiring waltzes. 
THE MAIN CHANCE—Straight 
march, original tn theme. 
DIXIE GIRL—By Lampe, com- 
posrt of Creole Belles. 
NEOME—Entlrely new tn the waltz 
Hne; fasclnating. 
HIAWATHA—Most beautiful in- 
termezzo ever written, 
AMERICAN SPIRUT—Patriotic; 
by the leader of Banda Rossa. 
PFRACEFUL HENRY—The great 
$5,900 march; easy to play. 





ARRIVAL OF THE GECKS— 
Characterietic patrol by Moret. 

KING CUPID — March two-step ; 
very catchy, characteristic. 


If not precuralble of 


SONGS—My Alameda Rose (melodious and sympathetic) ; Over the 
Vilzener Fuam (another jolly composition); I'm Longing for You Day by 
las In Indiana (catchy and witty); Lips (love song; The Sunbeam and 
the Rose (very pleasing); Sunday Is My Day (comic); My Dixzse Anna: 
letay Brlzht Eyea (very cute): PWish T Had Mspotener Back (comic); My 
Wigwam Queen; Go Away, Fly (A pleasing lullaby); Wenona (Sung— 
words a-ldesd to the tuneful {ntermezzo) ; Colleen (Irish Ballad) ; Bomebody’s 
Somebody; Pm Longing for You Every Day: On the Road to Cairo Town ; 
In the Moonlight; Dalsy Donohue (great); If I Had You: The Sweetest 
Girhin Dizsde; Just Enough for Two (waltz song); Where the Palm Trea 
tiently Sway (Southern ballad); [¢ was the Dutch (comic song) ; Me Heart 
Ireaker Razs; When My Baby Calls Me Honey: Mona: Under a Panama. 


Our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue FREE—write for it. 


(uy new Hiawatha Mandolin Collection—$ books; Ist and 
a Mandolin, Gaitar and Piano Accamp.; each book 25c. 
Greatest Mandolin Collection published. 


THE WHIITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 
Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World 
80 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Emerson 
PIANOS 


ae 


F anyone offers you a ‘“‘ just as good” 
Piano at a lower price than an 
EMERSON costs, you had better buy 
it—but make sure it is “just as good.” 
A reputation for reliable goods is better 
than a reputation for low prices. Our 
prices, however, must be right or there 


would not be to-day over 80,000 Emerson 


Pianos in use ! 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
and our ecasy-payment plan. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 


PHOTOS. .c°:. 


Size 2 by & Inches 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOS 
How to get them. Send any photo with 


DEPT. B 





eee amd vost. uu for return postage apd pret 
Tiel canth oaished “ Drilby ? Vhotes made 
froma it. Original phote returned anharnicd, 


Send for free sample. 
STANTON PHOTO NOVELTY CO. 
s 24 Market Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Concluded ) 


able style. The volume is a fine speci- 
men of the book-maker’s art. As the title 
indicates, the golden rod is the motif, 
with dragons, elfs, demons, genii, dwarfs 
and gnomes, birds and bees scattered 
about in the border lines as they occur in 
the stories. 

Jane and John (Little, Brown & Co.) 
tells of two very amusing and entertaining 
children whom Elizabeth Polhemus likes 
to write about. She tells of their “ plays, 
parties and picnics.” Jane is seven, and 
John is five years old, and the jolly times 
they have together make good reading. 

Now we have the fourth volume of the 
Randy books, with which Amy Brooks 
has been delighting the hearts of chil- 
dren. Randy and Prue (Lee & Shepard) 
relates how Randy goes home after her 
school days are over and devotes her- 
self to the welfare of her mother, who is 
an invalid. > 

The Children who .ran Away (The 
Macmillan Co.) is a story with the scene 
laid in England. Miss Evelyn Sharp is 
well known as a writer of juvenile books. 
She has keen, clear insight into the hearts 
of boysand girls, not the goody-goody kind, 
but real ones who live and move through 
the pages of her books as if they were 
actually alive; they are never puppets or 
automatons. 

The Village Champion (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.) is written in Mr. W. O. 
Stoddard’s usual entertaining style: his 
hero is a mischievous boy, whose pranks 
and antics are described in a vivid and 
pleasing way that will commend the 
book to all readers. In 4 Little Tom- 
doy from the same publishers, Amy E. 
Blanchard tells the adventures of a lit- 
tle girl who lives with an old-fash- 
ioned grandmother, whose notions are, 
so the child thinks, rather antiquated. 
What Two Children Did is another vol- 
ume from George W. Jacobs & Co. It 
is the story of two youngsters who were 
full to overflowing with mischief and fun. 


Charlotte E. Chittenden has avery 
natural and pleasing style and tells a 


good story while teaching a moral. 

The third volume of the Colonial Series 
by Edward Stratemeyer is called 14 the 
fall of Montreal (ce & Shepard). Here 
one finds old friends and some new ones, 
including the heroic General Wolfe, and 
General Montcalm. It is a book for 
young men as well as for boys. Another 
volume from the same house is Foung 
fleroes of Wire and Rail, by Alvah Mil- 
ton Kerr, who was formerly a train des- 
patcher. His long experience in this line 
has fitted him = admirably for writing 
stories of train men, telegraph operators 
and despatchers. The tone of the stories 
is fine, showing unexpected bravery and 
courage in many of the characters. 

al Daughter ef the Rich (Lite, Brown 
& Co.) is a tale that will make every 
juvenile feel better for having read it. 
It is told in a very pleasant manner, 
and while the plot is not “deep laid” 
or “dark” it is well conceived and well 
worked out. M. FE. Waller, the author, 
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will be remembered as the writer of that 
charming story, Zhe Little Citizen. 

Joe's Stenal Code (Lee & Shepard) is 
the story of a shipwreck told in a pleas- 
ing manner. Mr. W. Reiff Hesser, the 
author, is an electrical and mechanical 
expert, who has brought into his thrill- 
ing story a great amount of reliable in- 
formation regarding electricity that will 
be found very fascinating to boys. 

Little, Brown & Co. are sending out a 
new edition of Louise M. Alcott’s /o’s 
Boys. It is capitally illustrated by Ellen 
Wetherald Ahrens. The children of this 
generation are favored in having this de- 
lightful story so well interpreted. 

. No one is better fitted to picture the 
tales that are dear to childhood than W. 
W. Denslow. The new “ Denslow Pic- 
ture Books,” published by G. W.. Dil- 
lingham Co., illustrate some of the best 
classical fairy stories, such old favorites 
as Jack and the Beanstalk, Little Red 
Riding Hood and some of the Mother 
Goose rhymes. The text has been im- 
proved by careful revision, and_ the 
pictures, in brilliant colors, are striking 
and beautiful, lending a new charm to 
the familiar stories. 

In The Just So Song Book (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) Edward German has set to 
music the delightful verses that precede 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Just So” stories. In 
this form the verses have gained a new 
interest and will appeal strongly to all 
who have read and admired the stories. 

Father Tuck's: Annual (Raphael Tuck 
& Sons) is as attractive a book for little 
folks as former volumes. There are 
stories and verse, both humorous and 
serious, pretty and funny pictures, and 
puzzles, that will interest and amuse 
little readers. There is many a lesson, 
too, in the pages which will aid in right 
character development. 

Wonderfolk tn Wonderland (Smal, 
Maynard & Co.) is a book of fable stories 
about very queer animals, by Edith 
Guerrier, with illustrations by Edith 
Brown. There is more to the tales than 
mere words, for each aims to impress 
a good principle. Nevertheless, the sto- 
ries are interesting, and all young people 
will enjoy hearing about the patient wal- 
rus and the mouse-butterfly and the other 
strange folk of Wonderland. 

An exceptionally attractive book for 
children, and likewise for adults who 
admire and enjoy good illustrations, is 
Rhymes for Real Children (Fox, Duffield 
& Co.). The verses, which deal with 
various pleasures and adventures of child- 
hood, are by Betty Sage; the page 
drawings in water-colors and the mar- 
vinal decorations are by Jessie Willcox 
Smith, whose work is known to magazine 
readers. 

The familiar figure of Foxy Grandpa 
has become entangled with some of the 
members of the Mother Goose family, 
and the result is -ory Grandpa’s UWother 
Goose (F. A. Stokes Co.). In their novel 
setting the old rhymes will be thoroughly 


enjoyed. LAURA B. STARR. 
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The Woman with a Policy 


And why she invested $1.00 for a membership in the 


Century Life-Insurance Clu 


She was in pretty good health and wanted to put by a little money where it would be safe and grow and come in handy by and by, saving her from the 
pathos of a moneyless oldage. But she didn’t know just how to go about it. 

Then a wise friend told her that what she wanted was the right kind of an insurance policy in a good, reliable Company, and also advised her that se 

best and pleasantest way to get such a policy was through membership in the CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CI.UB, an institution which has put high- 

de insurance within easy reach of all women who have good health and are able to save just a few dollars each month. And so she joined, and found herselt 

in a goodly company of women representing all feminine trades and occupations,—housewives, teachers, stenographers, saleswomen, trained nurses, etc., as 


well as women of means and leisure. ; 
PURPOSE OF THE CLUB 


The Century Life-Insurance Club is organized solely to render unprejudiced service to insurers. 
To promote home safety and personal thrift by encouraging prudent Insurance investment. 
To teach, in an interesting and unconventional way, the principles and benefits of first-class life-insurance. 
To obtain for Club members—men, women and young people—an unexcelled Policy for $1000, or more, in a reliable old-line Insurance Company, at the usual 
rate, but on easy monthly deposits, thus enabling many to take insurance right away who might not otherwise feel that they could do so 


WHAT CLUB MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 


If you are accepted as a member of the Ceufiury Life-fusurance Clue your policy makes you at once an investing partner in an impregnable insurance institution, and 
entitles you to your share of the cash profits of the Company's monetary enterprises A cash estate is immediately guaranteed to you, whether you live or die. Your money 
is neither risked nor spent. It is absolutely safe and profitably invested. If, after a specified time, misfortune or sickness comes your policy may be counted on for dimmeciate 
financial aid. At the end of the agreed period, if living, your money is handed back to you with interest, or the Insurance Company will arrange to give you 4 fived eye os 


tack year as long as you live. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE ONLY $1.00 


A single Club membership fee of only $1.00, which is not payable in advance, but at your convenience, entitles you to all the privileges of the Club. There are no furthes 
Club dues or assessments. The membership fee also entitles you to receive free the Club emblem and the instructive Club literature to be issued from time to time. Member 
may avail themselves of the Club's Department of Expert Insurance Counsel, and are expected, when possible, to make themselves at home at the attractive Club Rooms in 
the heart of New York City, where every courtesy will be shown them, 


HOW TO JOIN 


Write at once for particulars, which will be promptly v.277/e@ you, together with a blank application for membersl¥p. In order that you may receive complete and 
sonal information concerning the exceptional advantages afforded by the Club plan, please do not fail to answer the two following questions in your first letter : 


Ist. What is your occupation? 2nd. What is the exact date of your birth? 
Prompt Action is advised as the Present Series is Limited to One Thousand Memberships. 


The Century Club makes highest grade insurance, together with many additional benefits and privileges, easily 
available for people of moderate income, who respond promptly to the Club opportunity. 
CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section A.A. 
5,7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York 
RICHARD WIGHIOMAN. Secretary 


And the woman with the policy told about it to a man, and he took one, too, and shared in the general happiness. 


Indeed, it seems to be quite the thing to join the CENTURY CLUB 49 frees father. mother, son, dauchter, 
and sometimes s¢evera/ sons and daughters. 1f you will write on 4 sheet of paper, the name, address, occupation, and 
date of birth of each member of your household who is interested in Club membership, and ¥itt right eff to the 
Secretary, full and interesting particulars will be prepared for each. 


[= 
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MEMBERS’ ROOM CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB 
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DEVOTED TO 


THE ART 
OF BEING 
AGREEABLE 


LEARN THE ART OF TacT, TASTE, 


Good Manners 


Goop FORM AND ENTERTAINING 


The seventeen most famous social writers, 
including: Mrs. LLLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
Mrs, JOHN SHERWOOD, MRS. BURTON KINGS- 
LAND, ADELAIDE GORDON, MkRs. HARRIET 
HIUBBARD AYER, Mks. MARGARET E. SANG- 
STER, Mrs. Joun A. LOGAN and MARION 
HTARLAND, have prepared a new course of in- 
struction in social usaye and deportment. 


It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
write, to wear on all occasions. A complete 
pues to perfect ease of manner. An ideal text 

ook for the polite education of children. 
Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 


supplies members with special information 
and correct advice upon questions of etiquette 
and deportment. 


Our Illustrated Free Book, containing complete 
description of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you on request. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SELF-CULTURE 
Dept. R9, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


open to women 
that of the 
elevating, 
work graduates 
$r5 to $30 a wee!) We 
profession by tani An 
bookles clearly 
scope of our courses 
Sof our Work. will 
a! gcxpense to imtere 
Address 
CHAU TAUQUA SCHOOL 


with 


be 
J 
N° octupation 
Can compare 
. 


trained 


nurse It 
enjoyable carning 
teach this 
interesting 
defines the 
and the nature 
be sent without 
sted readers. 


which 


Imitation may 

terv. but the man who 
a worthless imitation of 
LABLACHE 
e Powder, or persuades vou 
something else with the 
ise plea that it is ‘*just as 
ood,’ does you a real injury. 
Genuine Lablache Face Powder 
has Ben Levy's signature in red 
ink across the label of each box 
Accept no other make Flesh, 
white, pink, cream tints. 50c.a box, 
rugpists or by mail 


HEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Etc. 100 in script lettering, including 
two sets of envelopes, $2.60. 100 Vis- 
itiny Cards, 60c. Write for Samples. 


D OTT ENGRAVING CO., 911 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SC. LE ly 


BY MRS. FRANK LEARNED 
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ABOUT ANSWERS TO INVITATIONS 


HE very beginning of good man- 
ners is to be courteous and con- 
siderate, to do nothing that may 
offend, inconvenience or disap- 
point others. If a friend or ac- 
quaintance has taken the trouble 
to inform one that the pleasure 
of her company is desired at an 
entertainment, the very least one 
can do is to acknowledge the 

courtesy promptly. Noone can afford to 

economize in politeness. To make the 
mistake of waiting until the last moment 
to send an answer to an invitation argues 
that one is neglectful, or lacking in court- 
esy, or ignorant of the laws of good form. 

The person who sends an invitation is 

supposed to be offering pleasure to guests. 

Shall they seem lacking in appreciation 

of the compliment? <A good rule to fol- 





' low is to put the question to one’s-self: 


‘“ How should I feel if a friend neglected 
to reply to my invitation? Would I not 
have reason to be offended or grieved ?” 

If one receives an invitation toa home 
wedding or a wedding reception, a din- 
ner, luncheon, card-party, theatre-party 
or dance, it is polite to reply without delay. 

Frequently the difficulty with the writer 
of a reply would seem to be in choosing 
the words in which to write an acceptance 
or aregret. One person fears to appear 
too formal; another is afraid of saying 
too little or too much, and thus a long 
delay results, and the recipient of an in- 
vitation gets the credit from the sender 
of being rude, when the trouble may 
have arisen from anxiety as to correct 
forms. 

The best course always is to observe 
very carefully the formula of an invita- 
tion and follow it precisely in a reply. If 
it is in the first person it must be answered 
by an informal note in the first person. 
If it is in the third person, the reply must 
be in the third person. 

It would seem obvious that the reply 


, should invaribly be sent to the person or 


persons in whose name, or names, an in- 
Vitation is issued, yet a perplexed cor- 
respondent will sometimes inquire in re- 
gard to a home wedding invitation, “ To 
whom shall I send a reply? The bride- 
electis astranger tome. The bridegroom 
is a friend of our family. The invitation 
is from the bride’s parents.” Of course, 
the reply must be sent to the bride’s 
parents. They have issued the invitation, 
not the bride, and certainly not the bride- 
groom. 

The envelope containing the answer 
to an invitation should be addressed to 
the hostess, not to the host and hostess. 
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A hostess has charge of the invitations. 

Another difficulty seems to arise from 
a desire to adhere to very old-fashioned 
expressions. It is not correct for Mrs. 
Brown to “present her compliments ” in 
sending a reply, neither is it allowable to 
be provincial and to express “ thanks for 
the honor bestowed.” 

A positive rule of etiquette is that an 
answer to an invitation to a dinner must 
be sent not later than the day after it is 
received, and such an invitation once ac- 
cepted is a binding obligation. If illness, 
or any other serious cause makes it prob- 
able that one cannot go, after having 
accepted, an immediate note of regret and 
explanation must be sent to the hostess, 
so that she may fill the place. A dinner 
invitation is the highest compliment and 
conveys the greatest mark of cordiality 
toward an invited guest. It is an extreme 
want of politeness, therefore, for a guest 
to delay in sending a reply and thus leave 
the hostess in doubt as to whether her 
invitation will be accepted or not. Trivial 
excuses at the last moment are unpardon- 
able if one wishes to be retained on the 
list of one’s hostess. The reply to an in- 
vitation must be positive. There can be 
no provisional acceptance. When married 
persons are invited one should not accept 
without the other. 

An informal note in the first person 
requires a reply in some such form as the 
following : 


My Dear Mrs. Winthrop: 


Mr. Floyd and I have much pleasure 
in accepling your very kind invitation 
for dinner on Tuesday evening, February 
the second, at half after seven o'clock. 


Sincerely yours, 
Elisabeth Floyd. 


If the invitation is formal the reply 
would be: 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
have much pleasure 
tn accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop’s 
hind invitation, ete., etc. 


In case of a regret, the words would be 
substituted, in a formal reply, “regret 
that they are unable to accept,” or “re. 
gret that owing to a previous engagement 
they are unable to accept.” 

The rule of repeating the date and hour 
in a reply prevents any misunderstanding. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. D.—Your exclusion from social life, re- 


sulting from your invalidism, has made you 
shy and sensitive. It may seem an effort to 
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summon up courage and to take your part 
again in social affairs, but it is worth while to 
tryto do so for your own sake and for your 
husband’s interests. It is a hard lesson to 
leam that many persons are so self-absorbed 
that they frequently forget to be courteous, 
but it is sensible to believe that they do not 
intend a personal slight, and one’s own dig- 
nity and pride must protect one from imagin- 
ing that slights are ever intended. 


Hf. £. f.—lf the bridegroom is not to be 
in town until the wedding day it would be 
palite of him to write a note to the minister 
mentioning the date and hour for the wed- 
ding and asking if it will be convenient for 
him to perform the ceremony. This request 
should be made some time in advance, as a 
minister has many engagements. 


WVatron.—The duties of a matron or house- 
keeper ina hotel may ciffer according to the 
views of a proprietor, but a general outline 
may be suggested here. A person filling the 
position needs executive ability, dignity and 
self-control, She must be systematic, strict, 
impartial in her dealings. She represents her 
employer and is entrusted by him with an 
important part of his business. She must 
oversee and direct the women servants in 
their respective duties. The house-linen is 
under her charge. She must visit the bed- 
rooms and see that the maids keep them in 
order and that new are towels, matches, 
ctc., arein their places. She may be oes 
-o see that writing materials are in the ladies’ 
wnting-room. She must inspect the house 
and sve that parlors and halls are clean. She 
should be tactful, discreet, and never annoy 
heremployer by reporting trivial details, yet 
keep him informed of necessary matters. The 
salary varies according to experience or cir- 
cumstances. It is best to be frank and inquire 
precisely what would be required. In that 
way only can there be an understanding in 
any business matter. 

Magna.—Your problem is not a mere social 
consideration but involves something more. 
It is a wife’s duty to try to aid her husband 
in his business relations as well as in social 
affairs, and she cannot ignore his interests 
without injuring her own. Personal feelings 
and prejudices should be put aside. If annoy- 
ing complications exist it is best to try to dis- 
regard chen and it is more polite and politic 
to doso. Great intimacy need not exist be- 
tween two families, merely because of busi- 
ness associations, but there are certain social 
duties which would seem obligatory. <A call, 
at least once a year, the occasional obliga- 
tion of an invitation to dinner, would be po- 
ite. Nothing is ever lost by courtesy. If 
others have failed in this it 1s still one’s duty 
ty show that one understands politeness. 


San F.—If you have a positive conviction 
that the gift you sent to the bride was received 
it would seem best not to allude toit, although 
she has neglected to acknowledge it, but if 
vou are uncertain and wish to set your mind 
at rest, you might write a note pee 
vour fear that the gift did not reach her, an 
widing that you would be sorry to have her 
‘magine you had forgotten her on her wed- 
ung day. If she is a true friend and a sensi- 
bic woman she cannot be offended. Brides 
ie forgetful and_ self-absorbed, but they 


ould try to be prompi in acknowledging | 
n 


st. and if they have delayed they should 
«k pardon for delinquencies. 


Mourning Etiquette —Of course, everyone 
is free to follow her own ideas in regard to 
the wearing of mourning, but when you in- 
juitre what are the conventional rules, I must 
“ll you that mourning is worn for a parent 
fortwo years and is hghtened in the second 
jetiod. If it is one’s preference not to wear 
\rape or deep mourning, at least black should 
be worn, It seems inconsistent to say that 
ote will not wear mourning and then inquire 
‘ce customs. If one wishes to bea law unto 
herself she must expect criticism and com- 
ment. If, after the death of a parent, one 
scars colors, makes calls and _ attends social 
functions, it must inevitably follow that she 
nil be considered heartless. If averse to 
zcaring mourning, one can refrain from par- 
‘Ipating in social life until a proper period 
has elapsed. A year would seem a short 
period of retirement after a parent’s death. 
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Styles and Finish 


Style is one thing. Finish is 
another. In the Eaton- Hurlbut 
Writing Papers you will find the 
letter sheets and the envelopes 
the correct size and shape for 
polite correspondence. The fa- 
bric finishes are those which are 
most appreciated by people who 
know about such things. The new 
style of envelope is known as 
Alexia. The fabric is Highland 
Linen. Each is correct. 


For the name of your stationer 
we will send you samples of all 
the shades of Highland or Two- 


—. y 7 
fone Linen, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO. 
Makers of the Papers that appeal 
PITTSFIELD MASS. 


WHERE ARE THE! 
anon isceue een 
HAVE RUBBED 


to pieces this washboard; gone 
before their time—your health and 
temper, too? PEARLINE does 
away with the rubbing; prolongs 
the Life of Fabrics—yours, too. 


PEARLINE 


R: BD UC ES 





The Hours of Work 


i 


av 


AUTOMATIC 
CORSET STEEL 


Locks perfectly tight, but turn the tiny 
lever and the fastenings fly open instantly. 
Ladies say that no one article of dress 


adds so much to their comfort. 


A Modern Luxury 


La Vite is almost invisible, and prolongs 
the life of the corset, as it prevents the 
wrenching that stretches a fine corset out of 
shape. Send 25c. for La Vite by mail. 

THE VITE COMPANY 
220 Potomac Street, - Washington, D, C. 
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A prominent San Francisco physician in sending us 
the above picture stated that the best evidence of his 
faith in Eskay’s Food is that he used it with his own 
boy. This picture, taken at ten months, when he 
weighed twenty-two pounds, is the best proof that 
his faith was not misplaced. 

Every mother needs our valuable book ‘‘ How to Care for 

the Baby." It is sent free with samples of Eskay'’s Food. 


Smith, Kline & French Co.,430 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. — 


BLOCH 


is the name on the only 
perfect Go-Cart—perfect 
in Sanitary qualities, in 
Safety and in Strength, 
Beauty and Comfort. 
The Bloch 


Go- Cart 


brings the most health, ease and comfort to both baby 
and mother, as itis far the best built, easiest running 
and most quickly adjusted go-cart ever made. Send 
for our Complete Catalogue; it tells what happy 
mothers, everywhere, say of the Bloch Go-Cart. 

Indoor or Outdoor comfort and cheer for invalids is found 
in our stationary or rolling 


= Invalid Chairs 


Our chairs 






















are built right—right 
for Cowfort, for Strength, and 
for Deauty of finish. (;uaranteec! 
in every point, and yet cost no 
more than ill-built, inferior 
chairs. Send for our book con- 
taining full information. 


f 


We pay freight on go-carts and tr- 
valid chaire all over the United States. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
769 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








You cannot tear, split or stretch 


Samson Lining Silk 


as it is made of pure silk with no filling like the or- 
dinary taffetas. I°very yard isstamped SAMSON 
wear puaranteed, In every shade, at all lining 
departments. The quality has been improved, 
but the price is the same, 58 cents. 

SAMSON SILK write to the 


If your retailer does not have 


BURTON Bros. & Co., 


manufacturers, 384 BROADWAY, NEW 
YORK, for a sample and information where it can be purchased. 
The Children’s Shop 
Infants’ Complete Outfits from $5.69 


up to $100.00. Send 4 cents for illus- 
trated catalog. No Patterns. 
NYE & HERRING, 637 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 











BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of The National 
Congress of Mothers 


(THE EpITOR OF THE DELINEATOR HAVING GRANTED SPACE IN THE COLUMNS OF THE MAGA- 
ZINE, | SHALL BE GLAD TO ANSWER, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, ANY QUESTIONS THAT MAY BE ASKED 


BY MOTHERS OR OTHERS WHO HAVE THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 


THOSE DESIRING A PERSONAL 


KEPLY MUST ENCLOSE A SELF-ADDRESSED, S'AMPED ENVELOPE.—ALICE MCL. BIRNEY.) 


A PLEA FOR THE ALLOWANCE 


CCURACY and attention to de- 
tail are invaluable characteris- 
tics, and one of the simplest, 
most practical methods of. in- 
culeating them is through an 
“allowance” of spending money. 
Every child should be given a 
certain amount of money weekly 
and should be taught to spend 
it wisely and to keep an account 
of his expenditures. If the child 
be too young for even very sim- 
ple book-keeping, let him give 
a verbal report of the use to 
which he puts his pennies. | As soon as 
he is old enough to make figures and to 
do simple sums in addition and subtrac- 
tion, he should be supplied with a small 
memorandum book and _ stimulated by 
every laudable means to keep his accounts 
correctly, to balance and present them 
for his parents’ inspection once a week, 

It is not surprising that children 
should have the most conflicting ideas 
regarding money: on one side they hear 
it declared to be the root of all evil; on 
the other hand, they know that their papa 
goes to his office every day but Sunday 
for the purpose of »wakingmoney. They 
hear one man denounced because he is 
stingy, another because he is extravagant. 
They are aware that everything in their 
homes and everything they wear and call 
their food is bought with money, and it 
is not infrequent for them to hear trying 
family discussions concerning ways and 
means. They often see the poor and 
shabbily dressed children at school and 
elsewhere ignored by rude companions 
or inconsiderate adults, while the little 
girl or boy whose papa is known to be 
rich is frequently the recipient of marked 
favor. 

Money is a tremendous power in the 
world, but it is not by any means the 
greatest. The child who is taught at an 
early age the legitimate province of 
money will not be apt, as he grows 
older, to worship it or to fawn upon 
those who possess large wealth. In his 
personal responsibility for even a very 
small amount he learns the limitations as 
well as the advantages of money. He 
discovers there are sources of power 
within himself greater than money. He 
also learns that it is not the boy with 
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the most spending money who has the 
greatest number of veal friends; the ex- 
penditure of his allowance in treats for 
his companions secures but a spurious 
popularity which cannot blind even child- 
ish eyes, and were it not for the ceaseless 
chatter of thoughtless grown persons, 
who dilate upon the advantages of wealth 
and who are always wishing aloud that 
they were rich, the average child would 
attain his majority with a far clearer esti- 
mate of the relative values of character 
versus money. 

It is fitting that the boy should be 
taught that he has his way to make in 
the world and that he must put forth his 
best endeavor if he would have money 
and the comfort, beauty and freedom 
from the petty cares which money can 
procure for himself and those dependent 
upon him, but he should be warned of 
the pit-falls which lie in the path of those 
who become dazzled by the glitter of the 
golden calf, and who sacrifice health, 
happiness and principle in their wor- 
ship at its shrine. It is a long, long 
way from the accumulation and expendi- 
ture of pennies to that of thousands, but 
itis in that interval that the child’s, the 
boy’s, the man’s, mental attitude is al- 
most indelibly fixed. 

Two Summers ago I met a young girl 
who wasv-a guest in the same house where 
I was visiting, and my first impression of 
her was so favorable that I lost no op- 
portunity of studying her and learning 
all that I could about her home life and 
training. Exquisite neatness in her dress 
and belongings, and punctuality, svere 
among her numerous virtues. The ques- 
tion of finances arose at dinner one day, 
and she informed us that she had had an 
allowance ever since she could remember: 
it had begun with a penny and had in- 
creased until at the age of fourteen years 
she was buying all her own clothing and 
often did family shopping for her mother. 
She learned through actual experience 
the cost and the durability of Materials, 
and that other lesson equally valuable 
which some women never seem able to 
learn—to be gowned suitably on Varying 
occasions without the care and expense 
of a great number of costumes. 

If she was unable to make her accounts 
balance, a certain percentage of her next 
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week's or, as she grew older, month's 
allowance, was deducted. She became 
so accurate im time that a few moments 
sufficed at the end ef each month to bal- 
ance her books. How few women, com- 
paratively, can’ furnish such a record! 
Most of.us dread for any other eyes but 
our own to scan our account books and 
wscover, as Invariably they must, our 
tacit admission of failure as accountants 
inthe “sundries ” which appear on each 
balance sheet. 

This particular girl said she could 
never thank her father and mother enough 
tor the training she had received along 
the line of finances. She instantly knew 
what she could afford and what she could 
not, and had acquired the habit of ex- 
pending her money several times in 
imagination before she made a_ purchase 
in reality. She was thereby — satisfied 
wth her ultimate choice. Apropos of 
tuis there is a Spanish proverb: “ You 
can plan your garment as often as you 
choose; you can cut it but once.” Think 
what a helpmeet such a girl will prove 
to her husband ! 

[ heard an impractical individual once 
object to an allowance for children on 
the ground that it would teach them to 
think too much about money. One might 
as well say they shouldn’t learn to walk for 
tear they may run away. In the pres- 
ent state of civilization money is an es- 
-cnual, and many a life might be spared 
a tragic end if boys and girls were early 
taught the value of money and its judic- 
inus expenditure. 

The child who is allowed five cents 
spending money a week should be given 
the opportunity of earning at least five 
cents additional. With this little capital 
ke should be expectecl to provide his own 
pencils (otherwise the chances are that 
he will not take care of them), an occa- 
sonal writing pdd and other very inex- 
pensive sundries which may in the course 
of ayear be covered by an allowance of 
tcn cents a week, and still leave a margin 
tur some of the petty follies children 
delight in. 

A child should be encouraged to save, 
if only a penny a_ week, from his spend- 
ing money. He will the more easily 
accomplish this if in the beginning he 
saves his pennies to purchase some article 
ie especially desires. By this means 
ic acquires the Aaést of saving, and it is 
t:eearly formation of this habit which 
e:ables some people of quite modest in- 
comes to make their money go a long 
way. There is a decided difference be- 
‘seen saving and hoarding. If a child 
wishes to carry his purse all the time 
‘thim do so, but first warn him if he 
‘ses it he will have to replace it from his 
slowance. 

The allowance should be gradyally in- 
eased until it practically covers all 
eapenditures save board and tuition. 
The opportunities for earning money 
should also be increased, and from the 
latter sum the boy or girl should be ex- 
pected to replace, in part at least, any 
inicles in their own homes or those of 
others which have been broken or re- 
paired through their carelessness or neg- 
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ligence, or any of the belongings of their 
companions which they have injured. 
The majority of children are allowed a 
little extra money for Christmas shopping, 
and they are usually very eager to add to 


this fund by - performing, additional ser- 


vices, for which they should receive com- 
pensation. There are those who object 
to children being paid for work on the 
ground that they will become mercenary. 
This is not at all probable, for in the aver- 
age home children are daily asked and in 
some instances required to pertorm many 
small services for which they are scarcely 
thanked, while it is only service out of the 
ordinary for which they will be remuner- 
ated. The majority of them will have to 
earn money sooner or later, and they are 
but serving a valuable apprenticeship 
when they are permitted, under certain 
conditions, to work for pay in childhood 
and to handle their own funds. 

The ten-year-old boy who has been on 
an allowance for several years. will 
readily indicate whether his tendencies 
are those of a miser, a spendthrift, a jolly 
good fellow or a practical, well-balanced 
financier—-and it is tendencies for which 
we should be continually on the lookout ; 
a tendency is far more easily altered 
than a fixed habit of character. The 
child who is miserly should not be told 
that®he is so, but he should be shown the 
pictures of misers in their old age, he 
should be told as dramatically as possible 
the stories of misers who began by being 
selfish and niggardly in childhood and 
who died of cold and hunger with thou- 
sands of dollars in yellow gold sewed in 
the ragged lining of their clothing. Give 
such a child your closest attention, tell 
him you know a poor little boy who can- 
not go to school because he has no shoes, 
and that you were going to contribute 
something toward buying a pair. Will he 
give something, too? The power of sug- 
gestion is so great that if we were always 
ready with the right suggestion at the 
right moment the little ones about us 
would expand with good thoughts and 
good intentions, as flowers open in the 
warm rays of the sun. 

I have often wished that there might 
be an occasional talk in public schools 
on the subject, “The Purchasing Power 
of a Dollar,” the speaker illustrating with 
the objects themselves half a dozen wise 
and unwise methods of spending it. 

Many parents expect their sons and 
daughters to develop habits of econ- 
omy and to show a disposition to save 
money when they have never been allowed 
to handle it. If you have never given 
your children an allowance, begin to-day 
to do so. You will have to exercise 
patience in the beginning, and must de- 
vote a little time and thought to the 
matter, but you will be repaid a thousand 
fold for such effort by the deep gratitude 
of your children as they reach maturity. 
Promptness in paying over to them their 
allowance will train them to meet their 
obligations promptly. Many of the un- 
pleasant scenes which occur sometimes 
between husbands and wives could be 
avoided had they received in their youth 
adequate instruction in finances. 
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MARK 


on Juveniles’, 
young men's 


CLOTHING 


isabsolute guarantée of 


Hiruest Quality 
Perfect Fit 
Excelient Workmanship 
and STYLE 


look forthe trade mark 


“Sompash 


Cre INT RP ated Chote enc 4 


Bows’ er 


on inner breast pocket of 
cach coat. 

AH leading clothiers and 
department stores sell 
Sampeck Clothing. “Vat 
you may make no mistike 
astoStyle, cutor material 
for Spring Suits tor Boys 
2h to years, send for our 
handsome book— 


“Spring Styles” 
FREE. 


Contains valuable hints 
tor mothers how to keep 
their boy's well dresscd. 
SAMUEL PECK & CO. 


806-808 Broadway 
New York City 


Boys’ Fine Clothing 








LONG ROLL RUSSIAN SUIT 
Ages 2', to6. Price $6.50 up. 


The largest makers 
in the world of 


A Present for Baby 


thathe will enjoy day and 
night for a loug time, is 


GLASCOCK’S 


COMBINED 











Also used asia Bed and 
High Clair. 
The Whole 
Outfit will 
Host you 
but little 
tere than 
anor dimary 
toeo-Cart 
alone, 















The health and pleasure it brings 
to baby is not measurable by 
dollars, “Phe Go-Cart Attach- 
ment fitted with rubber tired 
wheels is fastened and unfas- 
tened automatically. En- 
dorsed by Physicians. A 
beautiful illustrated book 
with testimonials FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MPG. CO. 

Box 25, Muncie, Indiana 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEARN 


or SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Anvone cin learn it easily ince few weeks. We are unalde te 
Supply the demand for teregraph operators, Deokheepers and 
stenoyraphers. No charge for tuition until position Is 
secured. Write teschuy for puurticubars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
SST Inatitute Balldlag, Kalamazoo. Mich, 
Catalogues of 


cataorues of DELAYS FREE 


Largest assortment in the World. ALI. KINDS OF 
BOOKS FOR HOME AMUSEMENTS. Charades, 
Reciters, Children’s Plavs, Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s 
Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Vableaux Visants. Address 
SAM'’L FRENCH, 26 West 22d Street, New York 
























eee Nee meen 


PURE GUM, RIGHT SIZE. Risht Shape 





clogs tightly. (rte ete Sordinarty mtpyted. 
At drugrlets. or from ua. 00. dozen, poetpaled, 
Tus Gotnas Co,, 82 Warren St.. New York 
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IMPROVED 
SYSTEM 


PATENTED 


~The GUNN has a handsome appearance 
with allthe sectional earmarks eliminated. 
Cabinet-work and finish best of GRAND) 
RAPIDS production. Removable anti- 
friction Doors ; valuable books not soiled 
when cleaning the glass. For further in- 
formation ask “Phe man with a GUNN” 
—He knows. Complete catalogue free. 
IFPor sale by leading dealers or direct. 
No higher in price than the old styles. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATILNTEES 


HAMILTON 
Novelty Pillow Covers 


\ complete cover, 
front, back and flounce 
allin one piece, printed 
In permanent cglors on 
a fine quality of cotton 
cloth. 


LACE DESIGNS 
FLOWER DESIGNS 
DUTCH DESIGNS 


Great Variety; all Colors 


Although inexpensive, they have the look and finish 
of higher-priced yoods and will brighten your rooms. 


TWO FOR 25 CENTS AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for word '' HAMILTON” on each cover. 


SOFA PILLOWS 


Smoking JacKets, Mantel Scarfs, Table 
Covers, Couch Covers, Kimonas, Vari- 
ous Articles of Fancy Work made from 


CIGAR RIBBONS 


i i Kli ) 4 iT r cer! 

ike | ible trae er| : ti ict . ‘ ttra ti e arti le 
1e utility and | t itl 

flor for attractive t 1s, ™ 

HELEN ROYCROFT CO., 





rnnient. Di 
‘1.A ‘ 
lied lor so 


36 Pond Blde., Boston, Mass. 








Beautiful and attract: 
ive patterns, woven 
tlircigeh and throuapeh, 
whidh means beth 
sides alike. Albectors, 
and iiere serviceatde 
thai omaere © othy care 
Pets. Sent ly express 
prepada cast of the 
Roo ky Mountains. 
Your money back T@ yea want it, Catalegcoe free for the asking. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687A Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


420 Quilt CUSHION DESIGNS 


many new, quaint, queer and corfeus: ineludes 
lesson oon Battenturs die making and colored 
embroidery, with abl tit hes ilustrated: also 100 
cracy stit- hes, recolur pric, 20 centas to in- 
trodu.e will niudl all the above for 10 cents. 
LADIES AKT Cu., K ls, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Sizes and Prices 
9 by 6 ft., $3.00 
9 by TY ft., 3.50 
¥9by9ft., 4.00 
¥Y by 104s ft.4.o0 
Yby ltt. 3.00 





SOFA AND PIN 
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BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 


[INFORMATION UPON ANY MATTERS WHICH COME WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THIS DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE WILLINGLY FURNISHED SUBSCRIBERS WHO WRITE TO US FNCLOSING 
A SELF- ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE, ] 


THE SELECTION AND MAKING OF SOFA AND PILLOW COVERS 


ILLOWS numbering seven are a 
comfortable allowance for the mod- 
ern sofa, “One for each day in the 
week,” said a bright litthe woman who 
Hustrated her remark by bringing her 
Sunday pillow most prominently forward 
on the first day of the week, the Monday 
pillow on the day following and so on. 
Before the selection of a pillow cover 
Is made, the nlling should) be carefully 
considered. There are various fillings to 
suit different uses down, feathers, moss, 
excelsior, silk tloss, hair and cotton. Moss 
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eral use. If extreme softness is desired, 
the pillow should be filled with down; 
feathers give more solidity, or feathers and 
down may be combined. An inexpensive 
filling called silk floss, recently brought 
on the market, has met a real need. 
Color, texture and design must be per- 
fectly suited to the environment to make 
the choice of the pillow a perfect one. A 
cover picked up at a bargain table is cer- 
tain to fail in doing its part toward the 
artistic decoration of the home. If the 
selection must be decided in the store 
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I-A CUSHIONED SEAT IN A LIVING-ROOM. 


is the best filling if some resistance is 
needed, and unless a stitf pillow of this 
kind is placed against the wall on a divan 
without a back the sort pillows may be as 
many as the days of the month without 
giving comfort to the sitter, “Phree back- 
pillows twenty-four inches square are the 
right number for the ordinary six-foot 
divan, 

Down pillows are made up in five sizes: 
eighteen, twenty, twenty-two, twenty-four 
and twenty-six inches square. “Phe smal. 
Jest size, if not Hlled too tightly, makes a 
good head-rest for all-wood chairs. This 
little pillow may cither be fastened by 
tapes to the top rail of the chair or laid 
across without being tied on. The twen- 
ty-two inch pillow is the best size for gen- 
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some definite guide should be at hand in 
a piece of the material that covers the 
sofa, a strip of the wall-paper and some 
colors like the carpet or rug. 

If the cover of the sofa is plain there 
is opportunity for introducing a variety of 
colors upon the pillows. <A rainbow set 
of covers in red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo and violet was chosen as an 
outfit for a neutral-toned divan with charm- 
Ine results. 

A sofa showing a decided figure on its 
covering looks better when its cushions 
are quiet in design or plain in color, and 
the richer and more elegant the sofa cover 
the less conspicuous should be the pillows. 

Pillow squares are sold sometimes sin- 
gly, requiring two separate pieces to cover 
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one pillow. When these squares are 
made up the seam should be hidden with 
a gimp or cord. Skilful needlework is 
required to conceal the stitches in work 
vt this kind. The best way and the 
easiest is to sew three of the sides of the 
cover together and also two inches at 
either of the ends of the fourth side. 
lhe cord or gimp may be sewed on over 





H.—A TAPESTRY PATTERN. 


the stitches next, and the pillow slipped 
in; then the remaining side, which is still 
open, is finished, first with the seam and 
then with the gimp or cord. 

In selecting a patterned material by the 
yard for a pillow, enough must be pur- 
chased to place the design in the centre. 
This, of course, does not apply to an all- 
over pattern, but is essential with stripes 
of varying widths or tapestry designs, as 
shown in the illustrations. 

The double-sided pillow cover exacts 
much more time and _ trouble in its selec-~ 
tion and making than one made from 
one kind of material. The latter is fully 
as Satisfactory, if properly chosen, as the 
iormer and is one of the items of house 
tunnishing that may well be sim- 
plined. , 

The sofa, being the largest 
piece of furniture in the living- 
room, is a conspicuous feature 
and should be selected not 
alone for considerations of 
comfort, but for its beauty of 
shape. Some of the carved 
mahogany sofas that are in- 
herited from past generations 
make an apartment distinctive 
by their graceful lines and the 
deep, rich tones of the old wood. 
In those earlier times the sofa 
was made very long and without 
springs. The smaller rooms of 
the present day and modern 
love of ease have cut down the 
length and reconstructed the up- 
bolstery with springs and _ pliable hair. 

The covering for the sofa depends so 
largely upon the conditions of its use and 
position that no specific rule may be laid 
down for its choice. The inexperienced 
housekeeper will soon learn that the cost 
of upholstery work when well done makes 
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durable matcrial the most economical, and 


that quiet tones and closely set patterns | 9}, 


blend the best with other furnishings. 
Lounges covered with heavy leather do 
not give the measure of comfort that is 
desired for resting hours, and a sofa less 
expensively constructed will give more 
real pleasure. If a plain divan is used, 
a cover to lay over it must be chosen. The 
modern silk and kelim 
rugs are appropriate 
for a lounge cover 
when their colors har- 
monize with the other 
furnishings in the 
room. Antique rugs, 
however beautiful in 
color, seem more In 
place on the floor than 
as furniture coverings. 
Bagdad stripes sew- 
ed together to spread 
over a lounge have en- 
joyed so wide a popu- 
larity that they are 
now copied in cheap 
imitations. The plain 
one-color Bagdads, or- 
namented with simple 
stitchery, have not yet 
become so well known 
as to be common. 
Among the goods 
sold by the yard that are suitable fora 
cover to throw over a divan or lounge are 
velours, linen and linen taffetas, reps and 
jutes. These are all titty inches wide and 
afford a wide range in colors and prices. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 

NEw TREATMENT FOR A SMALL, DARK 
Hauu.—The dark-brown paint should be care- 
fully scraped off and three coats of white paint 

ut on, the brown and red carpet changed 
or one in a green tone to harmonize with 
a two-toned yellow paper for the walls. Greens 
are so varied in shades this season that there 
should be no difficulty in securing the right 
effect. 


FIrrinG UP A_DINING-RooM IN A FLAT. 
—The contracted lines of the dining-room in 


| 
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lif. ORIENTAL STRIPES ON A PILLOW COVER. 


an ordinary apartment make the conven- 
tional furnishings very often quite out of the 

uestion. With only one window facing west, 
the walls may be treated in an ivory color 
with woodwork to match. At the window a 
thin écru net may be drawn across the two 
sashes during the daytime and a long curtain 
of bright colors used at night. The pictures 
should be selected for their light-producing 
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| Comfort at a 
} turn of the valve 


i : rate 
is now within reach of all housekolders, 
/ even to the small cottager, by 

; 


Hot Water or Steam 


Uniform heat, healthful heat, clean heat 
: no mixture of dust, ashes and coal-gases 
—is produced by 


Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 


They pay far higher dividends than gold 
bonds in the savings they effect in fuel, 
doctor bills, household cleanliness, in 
| labor, in absence of repairs, etc. 

Now as easily put into OLD BUILD- 
) INGS as in new~—without inconvenience 
to occupants. Investigate at once—5 
months winter ahead~-apparatus can be 
put in without disturbing present heating 
methods until ready to start fire in the 
: new. Advise us size and kind of building } 
you wish to heat and let us send you, 
FREE, valuable information and booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Dept. 27. CHICAGO 
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The Rip Van Wink! 
Spring Bed 
is not only the most comfortable, restful and sanitary, but 
alse the cheapest spring bed to buy, because it will outlast 
five ordinary spring beds. We guarantee it for 20 years. 
If it is not satisfactory at any time within that period, you 
can get your money back. It is made entirely of metal, 
will fit any bed and will not sag or roll in the center. It 
remains sprinvy and of even elasticity. 

Furniture dealers sell the Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 
hearing our trade-mark. If yours does net have it, write 
us, giving his name. We will send you copies of Irving's 


“Story of Rip Van Winkle,” our written yrcaaraatee and 
special bovklet on spring beds. 






furnuttnre Dealers: — Send for 
our spectal propustltun lo you, 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED COMPANY 
27 High Street, New Britain, Conn. 


7% PORCELAIN 
| Enameled Baths uf 
and One-Piece | 
Lavatories 


are essential to a mod- 
ern bathroom. They are 
unique in snowy purity 
and beauty of design. 
Their use is an assur- 
ance of comfort and 
perfect sanitation. Their 
\ f low cost makes them 
Ye possible to every home. 


Standard’ 


















i and beautiful bathrooms and gives advice and suggestions of great value unobtainable else- 
where. Sent free on request. \ 


Every piece bears our “ Green and Gold” exuaran/ee label, and 
has the word YGrade@ or initials “* S. S. M. Co.” cast in 


relief on the exterior. No vthers are genuine. 
: > 


" 
A ‘ Do not plan your new 
bathroom without the ‘compiled by expert sanitary 
y help of our book of **MODERN BATHROOMS”’ déalenern, leshowasnny new 


The fixtures in this bathroom cost approximately, $243.00, not including piping or 
labor. If devoted to physical and health culture, send for free booklet, “* For Beauty's 
Sake,”’ treating on the Shower Bath as an aid thereto. Mailed free. y 


Standard Sanitary Wfg.Co. Dept. J, Pittsburg, Pa., U. S.A. 


ew = 


Tie hel 
REVOLVERS 


~ ace Absolutely Safe 
Uccidental Discharge 
bed eleX Le) he 








"Ladies, learn to shoot have your daughters learn 
to use an lverJohnson revolver. Knowing how 


to:shoot.may sometine save yout.liles 


—— —- — = 









SAFETY | s 
HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC. © 





Seng for our fire arms encyclopeedia 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works Fitchburg. Mass. USA. 





Beautiful Society Women have found a delightful 
substitute for Soap and Water. 


ANTOINETTE CREAM 


Is a silent sanitary agent for cleansing the pores and giving the 
skin a transparent clearness, achieving wonderful results in re- 
moving chafing and stains caused by furs or ribbons. 


LANOLINE CUCUMBER CREAM 


Any skin no matter how wrinkled, red, rough or unruly, will 
quickly respond to the use of this delightful skin food. 


LE PERLE FACE POWDER 
Gives a soft, velvet-like texture to the kin: unequalled tor 
purity and perfume. A liberal trial of all three sent Free 
on rece ipt of ten cents to help pay tor mailing. 


MISS CLOUD, 1304 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





at your home. Fora limited time we will give, free, 48 
MU | LE N FREE music lessons on cither Piano, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin (your expense will only 


be the cost of postage and the music you use, which is 

small). We teach by mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write: ‘* Wish | had known of your school 

before.”’ Any instrument sivcliot, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 
U. Ss. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 601, 19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥ 
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HOUSE FUR *ASHING 
(Continicd ) 


qualities. Only the floor and furniture should 
be of a medium degree of darkness, 


Fook COVERING FOR A PARLOR FOUR- 
TREN Keer Wipk.—The width of this room 


'makes the wide velvet or Wilton) carpets 


(twelve feet wide) available as a rug. The 
Jeneth can be cut to leave an even margin on 
all four sides. These carpets are finished with 
a narrow binding at the ends and laid anc 
cared for as a rug, They are made only in 
plain colors, 

CARE OF CHINA IN CABINETS. — Fine 
china and glass that is displayed on the 
shelves of cabinets and closets separate from 
the woodwork do not need doilies or mats 
under the pieces. 

FINISHING WALLS AND WooDWORK IN 
A ONEW Hot se.—The oak trimming that is 
already contracted for in this house may be 
finished in green in the hall, in the naturul 
color in the parlor and in the dark, weatherec 
oak in the dining-room. This will utilize the 
blue rug in the dining-room, the green carpet 
in the parlor and the different colored migs in 
the hall. The walls of the hall may have a 
pampkin colored paper of good quality, the 
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parloratwo-toned green paper, and the dining: 
room a mixed pattern showing the same blue 
that appears in the rug. Instead of the sand- 
finished walls it is better to have the hard- 
finished plaster ready for papering. 


FURNITURE SUITARLE FOR WHITE ENAM- 
ELLED [RON BrEp.—The choice of a bureau, 
washstand and chiffonier to complete the 
furniture for this room depends upon the cul- 
oring of walls and floor. Any kind of wood 
will go with the white bed if the other things 
in the room are harmonious. The possessor 
of a fine old chest of drawers and an old gilt 
mirror added to the iron bed an iron wash- 
stand and a few odd chairs and made an at- 
tractive room, In another room with a white 
iron bed some green oak furniture was 
adopted. Mahogany of good style and well: 
finished wood will look well with any wood 
or metal. 


A CoLoRAbDo RANCH.—This house of whitt 
stone with hall of mahogany should have the 
other rooms on the first floor finished in dark 
wood, The den might have a dull-black finis! 
on the wood, the living-room the weathere¢ 
oak, and the dining-room a green oak. A buti 
paper in the latter room would show the blu 
china to advantage and also look well wit! 
the oak furniture. The den might have a rec 
burlap on the walls, the hall a tapestry paper 


yO The Delineatu 


the living-room a two-toned green paper. 
A‘though the ceilings are ten feet high they 
wil look better without a frieze or horde: 
caless the den and dining-room are desired in 
his style; then a plate shelf could be intro- 
diced in these two rooms, 


FURNISHINGS FOR A PRAIRIE HoMrE— 
As the heat and dryness must be considered 
cn tis home as well as the hot wind and dust 
“ft the Summer, the furniture must be plain 
ind well-made. The outside paint should be 
4 warm gray trimmed with a deeper shade. 
The inside paint might be also on this tone, 
with walls painted in oil in buff color. The 
cning-room might be made cool-looking in 
Summer with muslin curtains, and a warmer 
rtat made for the Winter with cretonne 
cuttains with red flowers in the pattern. The 
an might also be treated in the same way, 
witta linen cover and linen or cotton pillow 
covers in the Summer and thicker ones for 
tir colder months. In bedroom furniture, 
‘he iron beds and washstand might be used, 
as they can be easily cleaned. Colored spreads 
sh ald be used for the beds, to show as little 
dusi_as possible. Picture frames should be 
al ee enamel that will bear cleaning with 
Lond) Water, 


Pras FoR A DENtvIstT’s Touse.—The fol- 
owing sketch may be helpful in combining 
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no requirements of an office praetice and 
ome life. One entrance answers fér both 
i panments and economizes space. The re- 

“Monroom mav be made attractive with 
i Cod glass windows, an open fireplace and 
acotul color effects. 


DEX AND BrepRooM FURNISHING.—The 
“aulrmay opening into the den can be made a 
amtof the furnishings by painting it’a dull 
-.k to correspond with the rest of the woad- 
wom A plain orange-colored) paper on the 
Sans May have a repetition of the tone in the 
on East Indian dhurrie rugs. The latter 
uc very effective, resembling the more costly 
‘4.30 make, and are inexpensive. A divan 
“uw he covered with green linen, and large 
is pillows have th. same covering with 
‘t1cicrones of vanied colors. A writing desk 
talle, lamp-stand and easy-chair in dark 
oa With eshions of tapestry in orange and 
<tensand some book-shelves built against 
+ a4] without doors will complete this little 

™. The bedroom belonging to the same 
‘.«culine owner as the den would be more 
avable if carried out on quite a different 
‘~ The woodwork might be painted a 
ram white and the walls covered with a 
“an green paper. The bed might be of white 
~iwoelled iron and the oak furniture be re- 
dG A green hanging between the two 
ms would soften the change of color, 
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|nsist on 


C.E.& Co. Feathers and Down 
for your bed pillows and sofa cushions. 
Our bed pillows and sofa cushions 


have our tag on every one, with our 
trade-mark like this 










TRADE MARK, 


#4 THES” 


That trade-mark is a guarantee to you of 
the best pillow or cushion you can buy. 
Bya singular coincidence our initials also 
represent the cardinal qualities of the 
good pillow or cushion, which are 


Cleanliness, Elasticity and Comfort 


Be sure you get the C. E.& Co. tag on 
the pillow or cushion you buy. Save 
these tags and if you send us four of 
them, we will send you 


This Magnificent 
Decorated Cushion Cover 


FREE 


end you absolutely free and postpaid, the beautiful satin decorated 
alre ady to sew on your cushion, 



























Remember, for four tags mailed tous. we 
cushion top shown in illustration, ‘ omplete with satin bac k and silk corner ¢ ord > 
You could not buy this cushion cover at retail for less than $1.50. 

[f your dealer does not have C, E. & Co. Pillows and Cushions, write us for the name of one who has. In 
writing please give your own dealer's name. We also send free to anyone a dainty little book telling all about 
C. E. & Co. Feathers and Down and why they are better than the average. 


dealer’s pean 


5th Ave., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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CHARLES EMMERICH & CO., 198 
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You can buy 


Any new 
Wall Paper | 
~~ - . town and so save the regular deal- 
needed it YOUr rami- ers profit for Wall Paper 
ly this Spring? not half so good. 
Rae ; / Hundreds of different 
W hy | et ac goo styles, patterns and col- 
Wall apert ls time precfects 
—W all Paperthat ™ 


: largest as 
is right in 


direct trom us through 


our Local Agency in your 


ALFRED 
PEATS 


represent- 
ing the 
the best 
stock of 

Wall Paper 

1 . at ee in the Rh, 

Walh TY veeere W rite to our near- 


You needn't pay ny “PRIZE” vst address 
WALL PAPER 


well as 
fyie, and 
that will 


wea? ls 


and we 


more —maybe not a will tell you ‘where. to 


much—if you buy find our representative 


Our beautiful 


ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 
illustrated Chicago New York Boston 
klet on 
“Tome Decoration ™ tells how to pro- 
‘ el lsome ane oclel etlects at 
ense. Sent free on 


tatip. 


No More Hair Rats 


THE COLVER PUFF 
POMPADOUR COMB 


A cool and sanitary method of dressing the hair 
pompadour style without the aid of hair rats. No 
matter how thin the hair, the pompadour will look 
full and’ beautiful when the comb ts used. 

Price 25¢ Each, by Mall, Prepaid. 

Liberal Terms to Agents. 
Jomb Dept. ‘'9"' 

COLVER CO., , CHICAGO 


§11,/SOHILLER BLDG: 













The ONE Perfect 
DESSERT JELLY 


The daintiest food product known. Superior 
in preparation, quality and results. Ever 
delicious—ever pure. There is no “ Just 
as Good ’—remember that when ordering. 
Flavors :—Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Straw- 
berry and Cherry. 13 cents the package. At 
all leading grocers. Illustrated booklet FREE. 


STERN & SAALBERG, Manufacturers, New York 


CORN SYRUP 
The new table delicacy that 
coOaxes a new appetite 
and makes you eat. 
10c., 20c., 50c., at all grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
New York and pasha 


arefully selected for fatness, size and color. Finest grade o 
‘ut up in various quantities at Gloucester, the greatest Fish he nits 
Arnericn, and slupped te anr lty or town In the Uulted State Ye 
‘ ee ain wren fleh ) DELIVERED DIRECT To. YOUR 
HOME, cee paid, for $2.74. If not as represented return at my ex- 
penne and L will sae you your woncy Write * Price Liet and 
Receipt Book, It 

Ww. Ww. ‘WIXON, Gloucester, Mass, 





A HOLLAND LUNCHEON 


BY ANNA W. MORRISON 
































GRUETZ.—ONE PINT 
GOOSEBERRY PULP, ONE 
PINT RED CURRANT JUICE, 
ONE CUP ORANGE JUICE; 
WHEN HOT STIR IN AS 
MUCH CORN MEAL AS 
WILL THICKEN; ADD 
PINCH SALT; COOK; 
POUR INTO FANCY 
MOULD; SERVE WITH 
SWEETENED WHIPPED 
CREAM, FILLED THROUGH 
PASTRY TUBE, AND SUGAR. | 


HONIGKUCHEN.—MIX WITH 
ONE POUND OF RAISED BREAD 
DOUGH, ONE POUND STRAINED 
HONEY, ONE-QUARTER CUP BUT- 
TER, HALF OUNCE CINNAMON, 
PINCH CLOVES AND NUTMEG, 
GRATED RIND OF ONE LEMON, 
QUARTER POUND CHIPPED CIT- 
RON, ONE OUNCE CANDIED GIN 
GER, YOLKS OF FOUR EGGS, 
WHITES OF TWO; HALF TEA- 
SPOON SODA; ONE CUP FLOUR; 
BAKE IN LOAF: DECORATE WITH 
ALMOND FANCY MERINGUES. 



















CHEESE CAKE.~LINE PAN 
WITH ~ KUCHEN” DOUGH; LET 
RAISE. RUB ONE QUART COT- 
TAGE CHEESE SMOOTH WITH 
ONE TABLESPOON BUTTER, HALF 
CUP SUGAR, YOLKS OF THREE 
EGGS, PINCH SALT, GRATED 
LEMON PEEL; ADD HALF CuP 
CURRANTS; WHITES OF EGGS 
BEATEN STIFF, ONE CUP CREAM; 
POUR INTO LINED PANS AND 
BAKE; COVER WITH WHIPPED 
CREAM IN FRILLS WHEN COLD. 


i | 
a 





CHOCOLATE souUP.- 
BROWN FOUR TABLESPOONS oO 
FLOUR, AOD ONE TEASPOON Oo 
MIXED iPICES— in 
CLOVES, MACE; FOUR 
SPOONS SUGAR, ONE 

WARM MILK, FOUR TABLE 
GRATED CHOCOLATE, ME 
STIR CONSTANTLY UNTIL. 
THEN REMOVE FROM FIRE A 
POUR ON FOUR BEATEN YOLK) 

BEATING WELL; SERVE | 

GLASSES; WHIPPED CREAM Ros! 
ON TOP; SERVE CRISP WAFER), 


ygle 
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| Rex Brand. 
Beef Extract 


“THE TASTE TELLS” 


—Holmes 

































For Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and BEEF TEA 


Secure a Set of the How to Secure 


Famous Cudahy | the Spoons 
A-l Silver Plated (iors. nes; 
Bouillon Spoons |i 7ed pet 
Rex Brand Beef Ex- 
tract, and 10 cents 
FREE in silver or stamps 
tocovercostofmail- 


> ; are ing, and mention 
The Cudahy Spoons grace this publication. 


TRAY VEIL.—A DAINTY AC- 
CESSORY TO EVERY COFFEE OR 
TEA TRAY IS THE VEIL.” A 
PIECE OF LACE NETTING, LARGE 
ENOUGH TO COVER THE TRAY 
AND ARTICLES UPON IT, IS AL- 
WAYS USED, AND WHEN BROUGHT 
TO THE TABLE, THE DUTCH 
MAID LIFTS ONE SIDE: THIS 
REMINDS ONE OF A BRIDE 
DECKED FOR THE CEREMONY, 





the best tables, because they 
bear no advertising, are made 
in latest design, French Gray Finish, and are 
heavier than triple silver plate. 

(Do not confuse Lice aplendid spoons with onllaary offers.) 


9 
\ «¢ The true essentials of a feast are only fun and feed.” CUDAHYS 


SW ANENHALSE.~ MAKE 
EeCLAIR BATTER, BAKE IN §& 
SHAPE; FILL WITH SARDELLES 
FEREE FROM BONES AND SKIN, 
SEASONED WITH CHOPPED SOUR 

;  &CKLES, DUTCH MUSTARD AND 

MASHED BOILED EGG YOLKS; 
CREAM CHEESE GARNISHES EACH. 





DUCK KLOESSE.~ ONE 

PINT MINCED DUCK; ONE CUP 
\ | STALE BREADCRUMBS, TEA- 
SPOON SALT, PINCH NUTMEG AND 
MACE, PEPPER, SUMMER-SA- 
VORY; ONION; BUTTER; BLEND 
{\\ WITH TWO EGG YOLKS; BOIL 
YD IN WATER; DRAIN; GARNISH 
WITH CARROT PUREE ROSES. 


/ 
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4 FLY BEATEN 
,» QUARTER 
f CUP BUTTER : FLOUR TO MAKE 
STF; Re “OBLONG; BRUSH 

es. WITH 


GROUND BURNT ALMONDS; 
ROL UP; BRUSH WITH SUGAR 
AMWLK; LET RAISE; BAKE; . 
1CM AND ALMOND GARNISH. 


. ————— 





SPICED LIVER.—SPLIT A 
CALF’'S LIVER; PARBOIL; SCOOP 
OUT CENTRES; MINCE THIS; ADD 
ONE ONION, PARSLEY, SAGE, 
BROWNED SALT PORK, SALT, 
PEPPER, STALE BREADCRUMBS; 
FILL CAVITIES; SEW EDGES OF 





MADE TY WM. A. ROGERS, THE FAMOUS FILVERSMITH 
3 R TOGETHER; PU DAN ; 
reign eget res ADDRESS 
: AND SPICES WHILE BAKING; Cudahy Packing Company 
. GARNISH WITH FRIED NOODLES. Beef Extract, Dept. K 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA | 


\ Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold by all 
druggists and grocers. I 
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“ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY 
QUALITY” 


SILVER PLATE 
TABLE WARE 


has the are value of the 
best sterling le Is design: 
ed to meet the lar e an 
vapidly increasing ael 
fOr artistic expression 1m™ 
articles of daily use. 

Excellent as 1s the 
ware, the price will sure 
prise you. 





No Matter Where You Live 
on R. F.D. route or elsewhere, if you 
have anything made of Gold or Silver 
simply send your address on a postal 
for trial quantity of 
ELECTRO 
S Silver Polish N 
and our special premium offers to 
housekeepers. [F-lectro-Silicon im- 
parts the most wonderful brilkiancy to 
Gold or Silver and is perfectly harmless 
in every way. | It will surprise you and 
our premium offers will interest you. 
Sold by vroecers and druggists everywhere. Box 


postpaid 15 cents (stamps). Address 
“Stricon,’? 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


\t 


Lit with one match 
like gas 


swer | 

ne prin | iy fe 
Cost but 3c. for 20 hours 
\ sve 1 eh i (eo i 


Canton Incandescent Light Co. 
i + 





$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


ive Reast-Selling Articles and Catalog. 
Exp. Prepald. We are largest manufacturers of New Novelties 
in Aluminum, Granite and Tinwareinthe ULS. Address Dept. AR. 


HOUSENOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, IIL, or Buffalo, N.Y. 











SERVING OF 
AND 
WAITING AT 
THE TABLE 


BY ELEANOR MARCHANT 


Il.—THE SIMPLE HOME BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND DINNER 


ET DAINTINESS be the young 
‘ housekeeper's watchword in regard 
to serving the home breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner. This should 
apply not only to the table ap- 
pointments but also to the manner in 
which the ditferent edibles are garnished, 
for often a fickle 
appetite can be 
tempted by the at- 
tractive appearance 
of even thesimplest 
repast. Particular- 
ly is this true of 
the first meal of 
the day. 

Plan to have 
each meal not only 
wholesome and nu- 






tritious, but 9 an 
agreeable surprise 
to) your husband 


and family. Instruct the maid that keep- 
ing the dining-room at the proper temper- 
ature is. as much her duty as seeing that 
the room is properly dusted. The tem- 
perature should never fall below 67° or 


and cap should complete this uniform. 

Although the breakfast be of the sim- 
plest description, consisting, let us say, of 
fruit, cereal, boiled eggs, toast and coffee, 
it iS susceptible of ideal service. The 
dining table should be first covered with 


‘a felt pad and then with a snowy linen 


cloth; the covers are placed at regular 
intervals, the fernery or the floral decora- 
tion being used for the central point. 

Try to vary the decoration as you do 
the menu, and as natural cut flowers 
are expensive during the Winter months, 
a few potted geraniums, primroses and 
begonias will, allow ample change for the 
home table, with fernery to fall back upon 
when flowers refuse to bloom. 

The table should be arranged and the 
fruit course served before breakfast is 
announced. At each cover place a fruit 
plate, holding the fruit, a small plate cov- 
ered with a doily on which rests the 
finger-bowl, a small bread and butter plate 
on which rests the napkin, a tumbler, and 
on the left side of the fruit plate an 
orange spoon and egg spoon. At the 
right of the same plate arrange a tea 





A DAINTILY ARRANGED BREAKFAST TABLE, 


rise above 71°, and the room should be 
always well ventilated. Impress also 
upon the waitress that her personal ap- 
pearance contributes in no small degree 
to the success of the meal. Her dress 
should consist of alight print house-cown 
(skirt and waist alike) made as simply as 
possible, with a large white apron with 
bib, finished with a hemstitched hem, and 
in place of strings a waistband with but- 
tons and buttonholes. White collar, cuffs 
320 


knife, teaspoon and butter spreader 
Half-fll the finger-bowl with lukewarn 


[ 


water, adding a smal] geranium leaf or ; | 


violet or two. The fruit may consist o 
an orange cut neatly in two. Remov: 


the pithy centre and the seeds, if any 
and fill the small cavity with a teaspoor - 
ful of bar le duc jelly, heaping in th - 


centre a tiny pyramid of powdered sugat 
In front of the mistress arrange 
coffee outfit on a silver tray and covere. 


The Delineato 


th. 


4 


. 


fad ale 


@ithasmall linen tray cloth. This should 
compnse a liberal bowl] of sugar lumps, 
he sugar tongs and 
of thick cream, beside the coffee cups. 
A French coffee-pot is used if the coffee 
js made at the table. 
containing tiny rolls of butter, garnished 
with aspray of parsley, a small standard 
dish of orange or quince marmalade, two 

{ancy pitchers containing milk and maple 

syrup, and a small sugar bowl of pow- 


a slender jug 


A Cut-glass. dish, - 


placing the bread-and-butter plate for the 
last course. White china is admirable to 
use for a breakfast service, being particu- 
larly dainty in effect; but, if preferred, a 
delicate floral or narrow gold band dec- 
oration is permissible. 

The simple menu here used may be 
supplemented by the addition of more or 
less elaborate dishes according to the 
desire of the housekeeper, but the process 
af serving remains practically the same; 





TABLE ARRANGED FOR A HOME LUNCHEON. 


dered sugar, with a silver sugar sifter, 
will give the table quite a festive air. 
When the fruit is finished, the plate 
should be immediately removed and 
one holding the _ finger-bowl  substi- 
tuted; these should in turn be removed 
and a small bowl containing the cereal, 
resting on a dessert plate, be placed in 
front of .each person. The maid should 
then pass on a tray the pitchers of milk 
and maple syrup and the powdered sugar, 
presenting the tray 
at the left side. 
When the cereal 
course is finished, 
remove the bowl 
and plate, placing 
before each cover a 
warmed breakfast 
plate, with an egg 
cup. The eggs 
should be brought 
in in a covered sil- 
ver dish, resting 
on a bed of crisp 
watercress, and 
may be garnished 
with small potato 
croquettes. After 
the eggs are passed 
> the past may be brought in. If served 
! @n, the slices should stand in a silver 
rack: if buttered, cover them with a fringed 
Dakin. Meanwhile, the coftee should be 
Pond by the mistress, and it should be 
Pd, followed with the cream and cut 
5% which is presented to each person. 
hen the eggs are finished bring in a 
£4) lay of hot.toast and pass the mar- 


Rae, removing the breakfast plate and 
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remember, however, that when’a meat and 
egg course is provided, the eggs should 
follow the meat. 

Following are a number of breakfast 
dishes, with the correct garnishings, which 
may prove helpful to the young house- 
keeper: Creamed codfish garnished with 
quarters of hard-boiled eggs and dotted 
with black pepper; corned-beef hash with 
fried parsley and hominy crescents ; fried 
sausages, fried apples and a border of 
duchess potatoes ; stewed kidneys, broiled 
mushrooms; scrambled eggs, tomato 
sauce and toast fingers; broiled chicken, 
rice cakes and sweet-potato croquettes. 
Serve eggs prepared in various ways, and 
creamed chicken in fancy individual dishes. 

The hot breads should be varied by 
being baked in different forms and by the 
addition of different ingredients; serve 
toast with the substantial menu and re- 
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serve waffles, muffins and popovers for 
the simple repast. 

Luncheon allows to the housekeeper 
probably more latitude in the way of 
decoration and serving than either break- 
fast or dinner. If the family is a small 
one, try to invite a friend or two occa- 
sionally to take luncheon. Use a pol- 
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Res 


MILLIONS of people, for a 


There Are 


_ Millions In- Tt. 


MILLIONS of years were required, 


' through natural processes, to clothe the 


earth with a soil containing properties 
capable of producing in the process 'of 
growth, as food for man, the marvelously 
perfect grain of wheat; and now 


MILLIONS of dollars are employed in 


the business of depriving man of this 
perfect whole wheat as a food, giving 
him only a part thereof, as in fine flour, 
as though the preparation of countless 
ages, that man might have a perfect 
food, was aJl a mistake; and now 


MILLIONS of people are almost tooth- 


less and otherwise physically defective 
and weak with all attending evils, and 
with a ratio of increase in suffering that 
is appalling because they ate of con- 
ceited man’s:“ Tree of Knowledge,” re- 
jecting the product, the perfect whole of 
natural organization; but now other 


MILLIONS of people refuse to con- 


tinue to lean on that “false staff” and 


- are wisely selecting for their children 


and themselves the whole wheat and all 
the properties thereof, as expressed in 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and 
Triscuit, in making which no attempt 
has been made to improve on nature’s 
perfect organization; and 


MILLIONS of people testify to the 


integrity and sufficiency of the chemistry 
of nature in extracting from the earth 
and the air and compounding in nature’s 
perfect laboratory the properties found 
in whole wheat as proper food for man, 
and so rapidly are the people awakening 
to a comprehension of this great ‘truth 
and the potency thereof; that 


BILLIONS of feet of shreds are neces- 


sary to supply the demand, or to be more 
particular in statement of fact: the tota) 
length of shreds in one year’s output of 
The Natural Food Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., in the manufacture of 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and 
Triscuit is Two Hundred and Eighty- 
three Billion Forty-six Million Four 
Hundred Thousand feet, or Fifty-three 
Million Six Hundred and Seven Thous- 
and Two Hundred and Seventy-two 
miles, a length of shreds that would 
girdle the earth more than Two Thous- 
and One Hundred and Forty-four times, 
—and the wonder is who eats these 
Millions upon Millions of Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit, and . 
A 
home study (for these things 
are not taught in our 
schools) will be supplied 
with an illustrated book 
entitled, “A Family 
Affair” (free on appli- J¢$ 
cation), in which the ; 
law governing the = Waturat 
assembling of ma- Je Food Co 
terials to build /# widecen. 
: gara 
the physical Falls,N.Y 
body of man is gen 
made so plain 
that he who 
runs may 
read, and 
reading, 
under- 
stand. fag 


Please send, free 

of cost to me, to my 
address below, book 
“A Family 
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P Improved No. 20—Price, $23.85 


Dealer's Price, $30.00 to $35.00 


SAVE YOUR STRENGTH 


And time for something better than walking around 
a hot kitchen. You can prepare a meal or do a 
week's baking and “‘clear up’ in half the usual time 
and with few steps if you've a 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
FROM FACTORY TO KITCHEN 


Contains a proper place for everything needed in 
cooking or baking where it’s most convenient. Store 
room, pantry and kitchen table in one. Hardwood; 
splendidly built throughout, Dust and mouse proof, 
Easily moved. Sold direct, only from Factory to 
Kitchen at actual wholesale prices,and you've*‘a string 
to your money’ until satisfied. You secure the best 
kitchen cabinet made at a money-saving price in buy- 
ingfrom us. Write to-day for catalog showing 
other designs. Send for Club Offer. 


THE HOOSIER MFG, CO., 16 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 













Originators 
and i 
pioneer 
makers Aj 
of 

® Kitchen 
Cabi- 
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No. 41—Price, $7.95 


Dealer's Price, $12.00 


ALL STEEL LAWN FENCE 








Cheap as Wood 


We make Wire and 
Wrought Tron Lawn 
Fence, Cemetery: and 
arm Fence, anid we 
sell direet to the mer 
at wholesale = prices. 
Buydirectfromus Nave 
: Agent’s Commlssion, 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
UP-TO-DATE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
999 North 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


TRY AN IDEAL 





y- W. Miller’s Incubator — made by age Rr Tire 
the man who knows. It is eS | 


really self-revulating: 


30 DAYS’FREE TRIAL t= 


We vet no money until you are per: 
feculy satisted. Poultry Book Free. 
J. W. MILLER Co., 
Box 53, Freeport, Il. * 
(Poultry supplics and thoroughbred fowls.) 





SERVING OF AND WAITING AT THE TABLE 
(Continued ) 


ished round table without a cover, arrang- 
ing in the centre a handsome drawn-work 
centre-piece on which are embroidered a 
few: maidenhair ferns, and place plate, 
tumbler and bread and butter doilies to 
correspond at each cover. In the middle 
of the table set the fernery, freshly sprayed, 
and place small dishes filled with olives, 
peeled radishes and peppermints on the 
table, resting on small drawn-work squares. 
Arrange on each plate doily a dessert 
plate, holding a bouillon cup, and at the 
left of the plate place a breakfast fork, 
salad fork and teaspoon; at the right, a 
tea knife, butter spreader and bouillon 
spoon. The bread-and-butter plate should 
hold the hemstitched napkin of heavy 
linen and a small pointed roll. On the 
serving table should be a carafe of iced 
water, a bread tray of rolls, the salad and 
dessert service, cheese balls, crackers, but- 


After all are helped, the potatoes, peas, 
rolls and butter should be passed in the 
order mentioned. The olives and radishes 
may be served either after the bouillon or 
meat course, as the housekeeper desires. 
The salad may be dressed at the table by 
the mistress and should be served by her; 
the plates should be again changed, cold 
ones being used for the salad, which is 
garnished with squares of green aspic 
jelly and tiny rings of cold boiled spin- 
ach; with this course the cheese balls and 
crackers should be passed. 

Immediately after the salad the table 
should be cleared, leaving only the tum- 
blers, the dish of bonbons, the necessary 
silver at each cover and the fernery. The 
table should then be neatly crumbed and 
the dessert brought in, served in tall in- 
dividual sherbet glasses, each portion 
topped with a tablespoonful of sweet- 


”] 
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SERVING TABLE FOR A DINNER. 


ter balls and finger-bowls. A simple menu 
can be easily arranged, utilizing as far as 
possible left-overs from the preceding 


day’s dinner. 
MENU 


Clam Bourllon en tasse. Crackers. 
Tloneycomb Timbale with Tomato Sauce. 
Potato Puffs in Shells. Green Peas. 
MVacedotne Salad. Cheese alts, 
Coffee Jelly with Whipped Cream. 
Sponge Cake, Coffee. 


The bouillon should be poured boiling 
hot into the cups before luncheon is an- 
nounced; and when all are seated, the 
maid pours the water and passes the 
croutons. She then removes the plate 
and cup, substituting a warmed plate for 
the timbale, which is either served by 
the mistress or passed by the servant; 
as it is avery attractive dish, no garni- 
ture is necessary, except the tomato 
sauce surrounding it. A decorated chop 
set is excellent to use for this course. 
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ened whipped cream, flavored slightly 
with almond. With the jelly should be 
passed the sponge cake, cut neatly in 
squares, and following the dessert the 
coffee may be served, being poured from 
a slender silver coffee-pot by the hostess 
into small after-dinner coffee cups. The 
maid should remain in the room, after 
passing the coffee and bonbons, until the 
dessert is finished, when, having replaced 
the dessert plates with the finger-bowls. 
she may quietly withdraw. . 

The home dinner, should be made. the 
crowning event of the day. 
menu with care, and plan to serve thr 
viands in a tempting manner. 

The waitress should wear a black dress 
white cap, collar and cuffs, and a hand 
some apron finished with wide Strings 


Use, if possible, cut flowers in a cut-glas: 


or silver vase and, after covering th: 
table with the felt pad, arrange the din 


ner cloth in position, utilizing a lac 


The Delineato 





Select the 


centrepiece under the floral decoration. 
Lay a white linen carving cloth at one 


end of the table, where the joint or fz2ce | nate | | OU R 


NEW CATALOGUE 


JUST ISSUED, filled with many beautiful examples in 


de r¢sistance of the meal will be served, to 
guard against possible accidents in carv- 
ing. Light the table with candles in 
two silver candlesticks, placed diagonally 
across the table, and shaded with large 
shades of silk, chif- 
fon or paper. ‘6 99 
The indicat Silver Plate that Wears 

service at each cov- po S ; IS FREE, if you give the name of the jeweler you 
er must be governed a : ” ordinarily patronize. In addition to other important 
by the menu to be — ee 4 ae and interesting facts regarding silverware in general and 


served, and small 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” | 


silver filigree, cut- 
in particular, it illustrates the progress of Spoon making 


glass and china 
dishes of appropri- 
since the year ROGERS BROS. were established—1847— 


ate form should be 
placed on the table 
holding celery, 





olives, salted nuts a | to the present time, and shows the old patterns made 
and an aromatic a ae over half a century ago, remembered by your grand- 
jelly or condiment. te a ™ © parents and used by them in their earlier days. 
Thick slices. of . re - ASK FOR CATALOGUE «« P-17” 
French bread or ‘n - 
small pointed dinner rolls may be laid EK issued by the successors to the original Rogers Bros. 
on the folded napkin at each plate. The : ee Ee MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
question of serving butter with dinner - (International Silver Co., Successor) 
the housekeeper ‘must decide for her- 7 | Branches: 
self, being guided by the family prefer- NEw YORK CHIERES. HAMILTON, CANADA 


ence. See that the waitress has the 
serving table perfectly equipped for serv- 





are in readiness; also that the carving 
knife or game carver is sharpened to a F ( h e 1 

and if either oysters or clams (on the e | 

half shell) are served as the first course, 1C C eS 
an oyster fork should be placed next to 


ing the dinner, without haste or confu- 
keen edge. If mineral water is to be 
served, the tumbler is supplemented 
Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake 
and cushion frame, and 


sion, and that the necessary plates, finger- 
bowls, after-dinner cups and small silver POPE Cnee fas URING 
by a smaller glass, for that purpose; 
. ‘ we 
All Standard Chain Models 





Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 

“‘Columbia’’ “Cleveland ” 
the soup spoon to the right of the ser- ‘‘ Tribune ”’ ‘¢ Crawford ”’ 
vice plate. A steel-bladed knife should 
also be added at the right of the plate to Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
use with the meat course. In other ae 66 Crescent 99 66 Rambler ”’ 
spects the dinner service does not differ 99 66 © 499 
Materially from the luncheon service, ‘“‘ Monarch Imperial 
ether in the table appointments or in the CATALOGUES FREE at our 10,000 dealers’ stores or any 
wayof waiting. The following menus are one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





suggested to the young housekeeper fora 


ae ce dinner to be a for four 100 PER CENT H ATCHES ce = = > ie eee 


Little Neck Clams. 





Olives. C es os wey ‘ Our new catalogue Sontains. hun dreds of them obtaine 4 capa mat he ae oe at a 
Bisque of Tomato. ubee read. ; users inall parts of the self-regulating, welfrentllating, nop-moisture. | Ene 
Broiled Sen Steak. Bearnatse Sauce. U, S. Send for a copy and read the proof. It is free. acai pagal oe troment I Espinwat 
Potato Sou ffi é. Creamed Cauliflower. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 94, SPRINGFIELD, 0. | cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, X. Y., Ch Rae Wark ie 
Lettuce Salad. Cheese Straws. ———___—__—_— - ee ae feago, 


So ee ee ee 
Hath gurl —£ =] ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Coffee. yy What’s the use experi- 
: : menting when by 25 designs, all steel. 
Or if a less elaborate meal is desired: | | | looking on the label for as 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co 
North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


ry 
iio 
° 





aN . 

this signature you can be a. CE omeaurab les 

. sure of the best shade rol- fence. Special induce- 

Oyster Soup. Crackers. ure of t =: ce 

: = er ever made. tst hand ' 

Roast Chicken. Cranberry Jelly. : ler ever made RX ments to churc] ae ey 
Delmonico Potatoes. Celery. THE HARTSHORN vy, 
ry 


Wacaront au Gratin. - Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


Fruit. Cheese Wafers. Coffee. 
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_ WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR 


Knox Gelatine 


_ Empty Boxes: 


Save them— 

send them to me any 
time after Jan. Ist, 1904, 
in bundles of 13 only 
and send a new recipe 
with each bundle of 13. 


For the BEST Recipe Received 
I AM GOING TO GIVE A 


$1,000 Steinway Piano 


which the winner may personally select, 
and additional valuable gifts for other 
good recipes. Commence saving the boxes 
now. Write mea postal for particulars. 


KNOX’S GELATINE—Recipe Department 
66 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
‘The only guaranteed Gelatine. Your money 


cheerfully returned if you are not more than pleased. 
Cuas. B. Kxox. 


The beverage that 
not only builds up 
the body, but gives 
strength and energy 
for the day’s work. 





Send $1.00 for O-HI-O 
COOKER with Doors 


ent subject to examination. Thirty days’ trial. 
jusrantoed to reduce grocery and meat bills 25 per 
Ant.. raves time, labor, fuel and doctor bills. Nothing 
aver burns or drica up. Delayed meals never spollt, 

Handsomely Illustrated catalogue free. 91.00 (nok 
Reok free. Bend postage. Giood agents wanted. 
‘salary and commisaion. 50,000 Cookers already sold. 
vnermous demand. Write to-day for territory. 
DON'T DELAY, ‘ 


THE O-HI-O COOKER CO. 
716 JEFFERSON STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 





? sn ee ds 

are er | ' 

Pies". aed 4 vy; fy a 

BIEE. of NEST my rea a weed i Le. ry iad B aia 
lor poiishings Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 
per, eth. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It dees not 
deterivrate. Established IS vears. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free samples. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 205 Enst Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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LANCHETTE’S luncheons, whether 
p formal for company or informal for 
the home folks, bear the stamp of 
individuality on every dish. The courses 
are neither too numerous nor too heavy, 
for Planchette never makes the mistake 
of presenting a dinner menu at a luncheon. 
They generally begin with something 
dainty and unusual. For example, most 
hostesses open the luncheon with a 
course of grapefruit. Planchette, how- 
ever, serves instead a delicious punch in 
long-stemmed, saucer-shaped champagne 
glasses, their upper rims apparently 
crystallized with hoar frost. To secure 
this pleasing effect, Planchette rubs the 
rim of each glass with a cut lemon, 
and then lightly dips the moistened 
edge into a bowl of powdered sugar. 
When dry the sugared surface glitters 
like frost. To make the punch, remove 
the pulp from two grapefruit and sepa- 
rate it into small flakes. Put a pint of 
water, a pound of sugar, the juice of 
two lemons and of two oranges and the 
yellow rinds of each, to boil for ten 
minutes. Skim and strain over the pulp 
of the grapefruit. When cool set on 
ice to chill thoroughly. When ready to 
serve put a little shaved ice, an olive 
and two maraschino cherries (candied 
cherries answer equally as well) into each 
glass, and three-quarter fill it with the 
punch, taking care not to disturb the 
frosted effect upon the rim. : 
Canapés, sometimes hot but more often 
cold, usually follow the punch. Planchette 
offers them merely as an appetizer, hence 
they are small, dainty and piquant. The 


| basis of the canapé is a round of bread, 


cut from an ordinary slice with a sharp 
biscuit cutter. It is free of crust and 
about one-third of an inch thick. The 
garnish of the canapé allows Planchette’s 
inventive genius free play, and she takes 
full advantage of it. Here are recipes 
for two kinds, served hot: 

(1) Brush the rounds of bread with 
melted butter and sprinkle them thickly 
with grated parmesan. Set them on a 
layer pan and push into the oven to 
heat. Cut other rounds, a size smaller, 
from thin slices of ham, using the Jean 
part only. Crisp these slightly in a hot, 
dry pan while you fry a few sprigs of 
parsley in hot butter. Lay a round of 
ham on each canapé, put a sprig of the 
fried parsley on top, and serve hot ona 
folded napkin or individually upon a 
plate covered with a tiny doily. 

(2) Cut the bread in oblongs, two and 
one-half by three and one-half inches. 
Trim a tiny triangle from each corner. 
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(| THE KITCHEN ©, 


The Best 


LUNCHEON DISHES NEW AND 
UNIQUE 


SERVED A LA PLANCHETTE 
Ill. 


a 








Pickle 


Toast one side only to a delicate brown. 
Spread the untoasted side with butter 
and cover it with a dessertspoonful of 
the following: 

Brown two tablespoonfuls of grated 
bread in an equal amount of butter, and 
add to it three chicken livers diced with 
some mushrooms, two ounces of minced 
ham and some minced parsley. Season 
with pepper, salt and a bit of mace, and 
serve very hot. 

A pretty canapé is produced by spread- 
ing the bread with butter, thickly sprin- 
kled with minced parsley or watercress, 
and covering it with a circular slice of 
hard-boiled egg. For a green-and-white 
luncheon Planchette devised a simple 
canapé that won hearty approbation. She 
spread the whitest of bread with the 
whitest of cream cheese, and over this 
laid a dainty mound of the crispest light 
green lettuce, shredded as fine as possi- 
ble and sprinkled with a very few drops 
of French dressing. 

A round of bread spread with Russian 
caviar slightly sprinkled with lemon juice, 
and then showered with the gold of a 
grated yolk of a hard-boiled egg, looks 
quite as well as it tastes. 

Anchovy canapés are prepared very 
easily. Spread the bread thickly with 
egg butter, made by creaming the yolks 
of three or four hard-boiled eggs with a 
teaspoonful of butter, a pinch of dry 
mustard, and pepper and salt for sea- 
soning. The salted anchovy (known in 
delicatessen stores as “salt sardellen ”’) is 
preferred by many to the peppery one, 
but either kind needs soaking for an 
hour or two. Dry on a towel, split 
lengthwise, and then bend two fillets of 
the fish to form a border around the 
canapé. 

Planchette serves bouillon that is strong 
and invigorating and clear as crystal. 
She always cooks it the day before it is 
needed, so as to remove every last 
globule of fat. She never clarifies it 
with an eggshell; she strains it instead 
through anapkin. Sometimes she flavors 
it with sherry, and sometimes with Rhine 
wine; with this she serves cheese-sticks 
crisp and toothsome. Usually, however 
she drops a pretty garnish into eacl: 
cup, and thoroughly enjoys her guests 
mystification when they try to guess 


at its 
composition. 

A garnish that admits Of endless pi 
quant variations Planchette calls Golde: 


Drops. The basis is made as follows 
Put in a glass the unbeaten yw 
two eggs and add to them 
measure of cream or rich 


hites o 


anh equa 
milk, and 


Phe Del trreato 


heaping tablespoonful of prepared flour. 
Blend smooth and turn into a small 
saucepan in which a_tablespoonful of 
butter has been melted. Cook to a vel- 
vety dough, constantly stirring. Set the 
mass .aside to cool, and then beat into 
it, one -by one, the yolks of three eggs; 
add salt, pepper and a dust of nutmeg 
or mace. Wet a coffee spoon in cold 
water and cut off little bits of the dough, 
dropping them into the boiling bouillon. 
In three minutes they will have doubled 
their size and be ready to serve. When 
Planchette has an invalid whose appetite 
she wants to tempt with something novel 
and nourishing, she sweetens these drops 
with a very little sugar, flavors them with 
a drop or two of vanilla, rose or bitter 
almond essence, leaving out the pepper 
and mace, and serves them in a cupful of 
the milk in which she boils ‘them. 

Planchette varies these drops in in- 
numerable ways. Sometimes she adds a 
mystifying flavor by rubbing the sauce- 
pan with a clove of cut garlic; some- 
times she grates into the dough a pars- 
nip or a celery knob scraped free of 
its outer skin; sometimes she grates the 
yellow rind of a lemon into it, and then, 
again, she may throw in two _table- 
spoonfuls of minced parsley. Occa- 
sionally she cooks the drops in deep 
smoking fat instead of bouillon, draining 
them upon soft paper and tossing two 
or three into each-cupful of bouillon at 
the last moment. 

Planchette uses this same garnish with 
stews, making the drops a little larger, 
boiling them in the gravy and dressing 
them around the dish in a ring border. 

A garnish for bouillon that literally 
melts in the mouth is made as follows: 
Chop and rub through a strainer a large 
turkey or goose liver, or three chicken 
livers. Cream the yolks of three hard- 
boiled eggs with four ounces of raw beef 
marrow and mix it with the liver pulp. 
Add the yolk of a raw egg, salt, pepper, 
a pinch of thyme or a little grated lemon 
rind, and stir lightly into the mass sifted 
breadcrumbs or pulverized soda crackers 


until it is just stiff enough to mould into | 


marbles less than an inch in diameter. 
Let the dough be as soft as possible, even 
though a little cling to the fingers in the 
rolling. These little balls swell rapidly 
and need to boil about eight minutes in 
the bouillon. One or two in a cupful 
wil be sufficient. 

To prepare smelts, which, by the way, 
Pianchette serves very frequently, select 
good-sized fish and leave the head and 
talin place. Cut off the fins; split the 
nsh: remove the insides, but reserve the 
res, and detach the entire spine very 
carefully. Wash well, season with salt 
and lemon juice, and drain for half an 
hour. Meanwhile rub the roe to a paste 
with the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, 


and one raw egg to bind them together; 


add a tablespoonful each of sifted bread- 
crumbs and of minced parsley, and sea- 
son with salt, pepper, lemon juice and a 
bit of grated Iemon peel. Spread the 
inside of each smelt with this mixture; 
fold them together in natural shape, brush 
the surface of the fish with beaten egg, 
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CROSSING 


THE 


DELAWARE 


You have a Delaware to cross every day. 


The wheat-fed man wins out. 


Pett 


ohn's 


eo @ 
J) 
flked CU Breakfast food 


is all wheat—nothing but wheat. 


Pettijohn is the food of energy and courage. 

It contains all the strength—all the protein—of rich, golden 
wheat in the form that you can readily digest. 

Not pre-digested but personally digested. Not factory cooked 


—but easily home cooked. 


Served hot, tempting and delicious. 


$10,000.00 in Cash Prizes 
Read Carefully the Coupon in Each Package 





We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment inthe country, Ournew year book 


**POULTRY FOR PROFIT’? 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed. 
ing, ete, Cuts of fowls with prices; eygsin sea- 
son. Book has cost too much money Bnd exer. 
ence to be given away, but we mail it for 10 Cents. 
THE J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Rox 20, Freeport, HL 


HANDSOME REVERSIBLE FLUFF 


RUGS Frem'vour OLD CARPETS 


NEW YORK RUG CO. (ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop.) 
Write for bouklet No. 18. 401 W. 124th St., New York 


ee ee eee 
THE YANKEE FIRE KINDLER Builds 100 fires 

with 3c of Ol. No 

kindlings. War. 

ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever Invented. Sam le 
with terms, prepaid, lic. Yankee Kindler Co. Block 100, Olney, hh. 
q] oF self-study easily learned by the 

Shorthand Mail simple, legible, rapid PERWIN. 


Highest awards and endorsements; used and taught all over the 
world. Text-book on approval; PREE lesson and pamphlets. Write 
H. M. PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 
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Keep Your Skirts Clean 
AND YOUR HANDS FREE 


The Ideal Skirt Holder holds like 
the hand. Cannot tear the gown. 
Finished in dull black. Ask your 
dealer or send 25 cents to 


NEAT NOVELTY COMPANY 
217 E. Broad 8t., Hazleton, Pa. 


POULTRY PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages 


25 cents per year. 4 months? 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page prac- 
tical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Oe ee ig ae ee ee ee 
Agent’s Outfit Free !-Rim Strainer; 
Agents make 3 to 5 dollars per day. Large 


catalogue new goods free. 
Richardaon g- Co., Dept. 8, Bath, N.Y. 


we want to represent 
You May Be the Woman «= wet to represen 
and Flavoring Extracts. If so you can earn a handsome income be 


giving all or part of your the to interview ing retined people. Writy 
to-day to The Abner Royee Cu., Sta. B, Bux 53-4, Cleveland, Ubtu. 


atveuts Wantra 
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« People keep right on eating 
WHEATLET, the untiring breakfast \, 
food: no chromos, no spoons, no dinner Ny 
i sets, no contests are necessary to sell i 
i 
a A 
WEF, T i 
\ 7m 
i) at 
i. AY 
vy 6dit’s the pure, unadulterated goodness of & 
io the World’s choicest wheat, and is as Ny 
“7 ©6good to-day as it was years ago and will om 
be to-morrow. The high quality of B® 
, ‘ ra 
7 WHEATLET tells in the taste, though Bm 
™ you pay as much for inferior cereals. Aa 
t ; ave 
if For baby’s wardrobe, handsome Per- 
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The Franklin Mills Company 
‘\ 41] the Wheat that’ Fit to Eat,” 


715 Franklin Square, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





Squanto 


the Pilgrims’ Indian guide, was a 
queer character. 


The Story of Plymouth Rock 


tells how he hoaxed the other 
Indians (and came near being tor- 
tured to death for it.) This fas- 
cinating story-book about the 
Pilgrims, full of little engravings 
and larger color-pictures, contains 
many things of interest to Ameri- 
cans. Send three 2-cent stamps 
to pay postage and get with this 
handsome book, free, a full 
pint sample of the justly-famous 


Plymouth Rock (Phosphates) Gelatine 


Or send 15 cents and get the Pilgrim book and a 
full-sized package of this Gelatine. Address Dept. D. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 




















Squanto the Interpreter 





ASK DEALER FOR IT 


Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as paste 
or liquid polishes. X-RAY gives a quick 
brilliant lustre and does not burn off. A 2-cent Stamp 
will bring a Sample from LAMONT, CORLISS A&A O@., 
Agents, 75 Hudson Street. New York Clty. 
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Squals are raised in one month, bring éig 
. Eayer market. Astonishing profits. 
y for women and Invalids. Use your 
Spare time prontably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here ls sometasiy worth looking into, 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
16 Friend 8t., Boston, Mase. 
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dust lightly with sifted crumbs and broil 
over a quick fire, or fry quickly in fat 
that is blue hot. When done dredge 


lightly with minced parsley, garnish with 


lemon and serve with a thick tartare 
sauce (a mayonnaise to which finely 
minced pickle, onion and capers have 
been added), or with melted butter sea- 
soned with lemon juice and a bit of 
cayenne pepper. Potato balls and cucum- 
ber salad accompany this dish. 

Another pretty and palatable fish 
course is prepared of halibut or of sal- 
mon steak. Have the fish cut in slices 
an inch thick. Trim off the outer skin, 
and with a sharp knife cut individual por- 
tions from the slice. Wrap each in a 
piece of cheese-cloth and tie with thread. 
Slice an onion, two lemons and a celery 
knob and lay them in the bottom of a 
pan; over this lay a bunch of parsley, 
three or four bay-leaves and a dozen 
whole allspice. Cover with three inches 
of boiling water and add a cupful of 
vinegar and a tablespoonful of salt. 


Cook the fish ten minutes, then take up 
and plunge into cold water to make the 
flesh firm. Remove the wrappings care- 
fully and set'aside to cool. When ready 
to serve put each piece on a crisp lettuce 
leaf and pour over it a spoonful of 
Planchette sauce. This original sauce 
has for its foundation a mayonnaise, 
made by rubbing two hard-boiled yolks 
with two raw ones and a_ teaspoonful 
of prepared mustard; add salt and a 
bit of cayenne pepper, and then blend 
into it gradually a cupful of olive oil and 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Set on 
ice to chill thoroughly, while you mince 
together three or four stalks of tender 
white celery, two apples, the whites of 
two hard-boiled eggs, a few capers, a 
pickle, some sprigs of parsley and half 
a dozen blanched almonds. Moisten this 
with the juice of a lemon and stir it into 
the mayonnaise. Serve when ice cold. 


ISABEL R. WALLACH. 


Additional recipes will be given under this 
heading in the March number. 


ae 
THE FRUITS OF WINTER 


As most fruits obtainable in Winter, 
particularly the dried varieties, contain a 
low percentage of water, it has become 
an almost universal custom to cook them 
in water and serve them in a stewed form. 
A little thought and time spent in experi- 
menting will prove that from these fruits 
there may be prepared numberless whole- 
some, inexpensive and appetizing dishes. 

CRANBERRY Drop DUMPLINGS.— 

3 cupfuls cranbernes, 

1 1-2 cupful sugar. 

3-4 cupful boiling water, 

2 cupfuls Winter wheat flour, 
3-4 cupful milk or cold water, 

1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
1-2 teaspoonful salt. 

Put the cranberries, sugar and boiling 
water into a saucepan and set it on the 
back of the stove to keep hot, but not 
cook, while making the dumplings. Sift 
the flour, baking powder and salt into a 
bowl. Stir in the milk or cold water, 
adding a little more, if necessary, to 
make a batter that will drop readily from 
the spoon. Bring the fruit to the front 
of the stove, let it come quickly to a boil 
and drop the batter by tablespoonfuls 
over the top. Cover closely with a lid 
and simmer for twenty minutes. The 
dumplings must not be cooked on a very 
hot part of the stove, as the cranberries 
scorch easily. Serve hot with the fruit 
as a sauce; hard sauce may also be used. 

FRUIT CROQUETTES.— 

1-2 loaf of baker’s bread, 
1 3-4 cupful of milk, 
cupful mixed fruit—currants, raisins, 
minced candied orange peel, 
eggs (yolks), 
tablespoonfuls sugar, 
tablespoonful cornstarch, 


teaspoonful vanilla extract, 
4 teaspoonful grated nutmeg. 


Discard the crust of the bread; rub 
the crumbs fine, turn the milk over them 
and soak for fifteen minutes. Beat the 
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yolks of the eggs and add to them grad- 
ually the sugar and the cornstarch. Stir 
the milk and crumbs over the fire until 
boiling, add the egg mixture and stir for 
a moment longer, then remove from the 
fire, mix in the fruit, nutmeg and vanilla, 
and turn out to cool. Shape into cro- 
quettes, coat with egg and breadcrumbs 
and fry in hot, deep fat. Drain and 
serve with a clear vanilla sauce. 
APRICOT SPONGE.— 


1-2 pound evaporated apricots, 
Juice 1 lemon, 

1 1-4 cupful sugar, 

3-4 ounce gelatine, 

Whites of 4 eggs. 


Soak the apricots for several hours, 
then cook until tender. Meanwhile pour 
over the gelatine half a cupful of cold 
water and let it soak for half an hour. 
Drain the cooked apricots, save the juice 
and press the fruit through a sieve. 
Measure, and if there are not two cupfuls 
of pulp, add enough juice to make that 
amount. Stir the gelatine and sugar to- 
gether over hot water until dissolved, 
add it to the apricot pulp, stand the 
mixture in a cold place, or on ice, and 
stir occasionally until somewhat stiffen. 
ed. Beat the whites of eggs until very 
light, add them, also the lemon juice 
and beat until the mixture is quite foamy 
and stiff enough to retain its shape 
Turn into a mould and stand in the 
refrigerator for several hours. Sery 
with plain or whipped cream. 

SCOTCH BAKED APPLES.~— 


8 good-sized apples, 
8  tablespoontuls stale bre 
8 teaspoonfuls sugar, 

6 _teaspoonfuls orange 
1 1-2 tablespoonful butter 


ad crumbs, 


marmalade, 
Core the apples, fill the cavit; °j 
the sugar, half a tablespoonful of th 
butter, and the marmalade, Place them i 
! 
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an agateware baking pan, pour a little 
hot water around and_ bake. Mean- 
while melt the remaining tablespoonful 
of butter, mix it well through the bread- 
crumbs, spread them out on a pan and 
setin the oven to brown, stirring occa- 
sionally, When the apples are done 
sprinkle the crumbs over. the top, dust 
with pulverized sugar and serve hot 
with cream. 
PRUNE GEMS.— 


12 pound prunes, 


1 1-2 cupful flour, 

34 cupful milk, 

1-2. cupful sugar, 

1 1-2 tablespoonful butter, 

1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
34 teaspoonful grated nutmeg, 
1-2. teaspoonful salt. 


Soak the prunes for several hours, 
drain, take out the stones and cut the 
pulp into quarter-inch pieces. Separate 
the eggs, beat the yolks, add to them the 
salt, the butter, melted, and the sugar. 
Beat well, turn in the milk, sift in the 
flour, beat until smooth and stir in the 
prunes and grated nutmeg. Whisk the 
whites of the eggs stiff and add them and 
the baking powder, folding lightly. Turn 
into greased gem pans and bake for 
thirty minutes in a moderately brisk oven. 
Serve hot as a luncheon or tea cake. 

DaTE WAFFLES.— 


eggs, 

1 cupful milk, 

1 cupful chopped dates, 

1 1-2 cupful flour, 

1 tablespoonful sugar, 

1 tablespoonful butter, 

1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
1-2. teaspoonful salt. 

Separate the eggs, beat the yolks until 
thick, mix with them the salt, sugar and 
butter, melted. Pour in the milk and 
sift in the flour, beating until smooth, 
then add the chopped dates. Beat the 
whites of the eggs stiff, fold them and 
the baking powder into the batter and 
bake in a hot, well-greased waffle iron. 
As soon as each waffle is done spread 
lightly with softened butter and sprinkle 
with lemon sugar, which is made by mix- 
ing half a cupful of pulverized sugar 
with the grated rind of a medium-sized 
lemon. 

RAISIN PINWHEELS.— 

2 = cupfuals flour, ee 

1 cupful seeded chopped raisins, 

1-2 cupfal chopped walnuts or pecans, 

1-2. cupful muk, 

-2 tablespoonful butter or lard, 


1 1-2 tablespoonful sugar, 
1 teaspoonful baking powder, 
1-2 teaspoonful salt. 


Mix the raisins and nuts and set aside 
until needed. Sift the flour, salt, sugar 
and baking powder into a bowl, rub in 
the butter or lard, and when well blended 
stir in the milk. Roll out into a thin 
sheet, longer than wide, sprinkle the 
raisins and nuts over it and roll up com- 
pactly. Cut crosswise into slices about 
tao inches wide, and place them cut 
side up, without crowding, into a baking 
pan. Put over the top one-fourth of a 
cupful of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
butter, cut into bits, pour one cupful of 
boiling water around them, and bake in 
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2a brisk oven for about twenty minutes. | 
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THE TWO HOUSEWIVES 


See the Two Housewives. 

One says she thinks Mrs. Green’s new Hat is a perfect Love, and the 
other declayes it is Hideous. 

Then they quarrel and disagree on many other subjects, but at last they 
speak of Cottolene, and Both are enthusiastic in its praise. 

«So Clean and Pure,” says one. 

“So Wholesome and Healthful,” says the Other. 

‘My John won’t Touch anything fried in Lard any more,” says one. 

hey Henry won't eat Pies unless the Crust is made with Cottolene,” 
says the Other. 
On this subject, the quarrelsome neighbors are United. 
“One Touch of Cottolene Makes the Whole World Kin.” 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers’. Sold only in sealed crn 20-page Cottolene Primer, 
illustrated in colors, from which this is reproduced, sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. A, CHICAGO ® 





wp... Poultry Raising 
4 a for Profit 


~ — Eman 
ae The Victor Book is our 80-page 
wet: illustrated, descriptive catalogue 
¢ of incubators and brooders.  Al- 
most fifty pages are devoted to 
hints and helps for those starting 
in the poultry business as well as information that the 
expert can use. We tell how to have chickens to sell when 
prices are high; how to make hens lay; and the truth 
about thee VICTOR INCUBATORS and BROODERS. 
Machines guaranteed by a responsible firm in business over 
thirty-seven years. Machines that have the endorsement of 
thousands of successful users. Say on a postal “*Send me 
the Victor Book” and we will co it. Better write to-day. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy. Ill. 


Incubator Book 


The Best That Was Ever Written 


If you wish to buy an incubator wisely, read 
this book. It is written by aman who has 
spent 22 years in perfecting an ideal incuba- 
tor. It tells of the mistakes he made and that 
others are making—and how to avoid them. 
It tells you his experience with all sorts of in- 
cubators—the good points and the weaknesses 
of all. It tells you how he has perfected the 
Racine Incubator—in 22 years—until it in- 
cludes all the good points that any man has 
CUT DOWN GAS BILLS |[ discovered. The book is interesting—fasci- 
from one-quarter to one-half usual cost by using this nating and you will know which incubator § 
Little Joker Gas Governor you want when you read it—the book is free. 
Makes pressure uniform, prevents back flow and re- Write for it. Warehouses: Buffalo, N. Y., 


registration. Anyone can attach. We send full instruc- Se : 
thonsand yruarantee. Quickly pavs for itself, Price 50c Kansas City, Mo. and St. Paul, Minn. Address 


postpaid. MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. Racine Hatcher Co., Box 72, Racine, Wis. 





teers find ttia word seller, 
ELKHART NOVELTY CO., Box FP, ELKHART, IND. ' 
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California's finest t1 thute to the 


dining tables of the world 


Go to the grocer and buy a Jar of 
Bishop’s Jellies, Jams or Preserves 


You will get absolute fruit purity. 
That means no substitute for fruit 
or sugar and no preservative of any 
kind. You will get the perfect na- 
tural flavor of the choicest and rarest 
fruits of Southern California. 


Bishop's California Preserved Fruits 
are superior in every way to the 
finest imported. If your grocer does 
not keep them, notify us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Bishop’s California Orangeate 
Preserved and Sweet Pickled Figs 
are distinctive Bishop California 
products and cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere in the world. 


BISHOP AND COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 19 JAY STREET 





Absolute Range Perfection 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

Your money refunded after 
ix ft ths’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


és not better than 
ou can buy else- 
vhere. My superi- 




















i best, 

enables meto 
furnish a TOP NOTCH 
Steel Range at a clean 
saving of $10 to §20, 
juality considered 
Freight paid east of the Mississippi and north of the Tennessee 
River. Send for free catalogs of al] styles and sizes, with or 

ithout reservoir, for city, town or country use 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 225 Lynn Street, Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 
Fine Bi 
Our 100 breeding pens shov 


that has prize winning bloo 

them. All the leading v 

Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks and Geese 
Rare birds for fancie 
Prices 











rs from select matings 
low for high quality Poultry cata 
logue 10c. Incubator catalogue free 


Des Moines Inch. Co., Dept. 514, Des Moines, la. 


} INCUBATORS 
in From $6.00 up. Best reasonable-priced 
Hy \pmy hatchers on the inarket. 
Brooders, $4.00 up. None better at any 
price. 
L. 





Fully earrarited Catalog free. 
A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND. 
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Serve hot with either a hard or a liquid 
lemon sauce. 
Fic Drop CAKES.— 


eggs, 
cupfuls flour, 
cupful sugar, 
1 cupful chopped figs, 
1-2 cupful butter, 
1-4 cupful milk, 
3-4 teaspoonful baking powder, 
3-4 teaspoonful vanilla extract. 

Work the butter until creamy; add the 
sugar gradually, beating constantly. Sep- 
arate the eggs, beat the yolks, add them 
to the butter and sugar and beat briskly 
for several moments. Pour in the milk, 
sift in the flour and beat until smooth; 
add the chopped figs and vanilla extract. 
Whisk the whites of eggs stiff, fold them 
and the baking powder into the mixture, 
and drop by teaspoonfuls on a baking 


bm bo bo 


sheet or pan, allowing room for them to 
spread. Bake in a moderately qnuick 
oven for about eight minutes. -. 
DRIED. APPLE CAKE—~ .._ 
2 ounces dried apples, 
1:1-4 cupful-flour, = 


1 egg,’ 

1-2 cupful sugar, 
1 

1 


ee) 


9 
-8 cupful water, re a 
1-2 tablespoonful butter, .-. - 
3-4. teaspoonful baking powder, 
1-2. teaspoonful grated nutmeg, 

Soak the apples overt might, drain them 
thoroughly when ready to use and chop 
fine. Beat the butter, egg and sugar to- 
gether until very light, add the water and 
nutmeg and sift in the flour.’ Beat until 
smooth, add the fruit, then the baking 
powder and beat again for a moment. 
Bake in a brisk oven for about thirty 


minutes. SARAH WINDLE LANDES. 
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ae . 
SOME NOVEL DESSERTS 


At this time of the year, when every 
housewife is trying her choicest recipes 
and striving to add to her culinary repu- 
tation, the following will be of service. 

FRENCH GINGERBREAD.— Blanch and 
chop fine a quarter of a pound of sweet 
almonds. Add a quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg, the same amount 
of aniseed, half a cupful of sugar and 
half a pound of strained honey. Mix 
well together, then add the flour, four 
cupfuls, and knead the mixture thorough- 
ly for fully thirty minutes. Work into a 
ball, cover with a napkin and set aside 
for twenty-four or thirty-six hours. Roll 
out in a thin sheet, cut into fancy shapes 
and bake ina very moderate oven. When 
cool glaze with a glacé a lean. 

CHERRY CAKE.—Pour hot water over 
a pound of candied cherries, let stand a 
moment, drain, dry gently in a cloth and 
set in theoven opening to become thorough- 
ly dried. Soak half a pound of crustless 
bread slices in as much milk as they will 
absorb, add four beaten eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls 
of warm butter, a quarter of a pound of 
boiled and grated chestnuts, a dusting of 
cinnamon and, when these ingredients 
are well mixed, the cherries. Pour into 
a buttered shallow pan, brush the top 
generously with butter, strew with sugar 
and cinnamon and bake slowly in a 
moderate oven. This is delicious served 
warm with chocolate. 

PRINCE DE CONDE CAKES.—Roll half 
a pound of puff paste, well chilled, into 
a strip eighteen inches long by three wide 
and one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
Cut into six pieces and moisten the sur- 
faces with beaten egg, fold each piece 
into triangular shape, place on a baking 
sheet and bake for thirty-five minutes. 
When cool make an incision on each 
with the thickest part of a larding needle 
and fill the cake interior with almond 
paste, using a pastry bag and tube for 
the purpose. Almond paste: Peel and 
crush a quarter of a pound of blanched 
sweet almonds, put into a bowl, add five 
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ounces of sugar, the white of an egg, a 
flavoring of rum, if desired, and of anise, 
and stir until a smooth paste is obtained. 

HORTENSE SANDWICHES.— Beat three 
whole eggs and the yolks of two with six 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of 
salt. Add eight tablespoonfuls of flour 
and beat again. Stir in a quarter of a 
pound of blanched sweet almonds sliced 
very thin. Spread the mixture on a well 
oiled baking sheet and run into a mod- 
erate oven for ten minutes, or until it is 
colored a pale yellow. Draw from the . 
oven, and while warm cut into narrow | 
strips about one and a half by three -: 
inches. Put together in pairs, with apri- | 
cot jam between. ‘ 

BERLINGOTS CROQUANTS.—Beat to- | 
gether until thick and smooth three-quar- «. 
ters of a pound of sugar and five eggs, : 
add three-quarters of a pound of flour,.. 
stirring it in by the spoonful, then add ° 
one-quarter of a pound of butter, beaten 
to a cream, a pinch of salt and the juice:' 
of alemon. Bake ona buttered baking . 
sheet, placing the paste with a tiny spoon, 
that the croquants, when baked, will be 
no larger than macaroons. When re- 
moved from the oven put together in 
pairs, with chocolate icing. 

PETITES BOUCHEES.—Cream togethei 
one cupful of powdered sugar and _ hal 
a cupful of butter and add the yolks o 
three eggs beaten till thick and smooth 
three cupfuls of flour, sifted with a tea 
spoonful of mixed spices, and half 
glassful of rose water. Stir well tc 
gether and turn on the pastry  boarc 
well sprinkled with flour. If the paste i 
too moist add more flour. Roll into 
sheet about a quarter of an inch thic 
and cut in tiny cakes an inch in diamete 
Lay in buttered pans and bake in . 
moderate oven for five minutes. Whe 
cold spread the surface of each cake wii 
melted fruit jelly. Beat the whites . 
three eggs to a stiff froth, add sugar 
make of an icing consistency, heap on ea 
cake in dome shape, and color a pc 
brown in a cool oven. FRANCES PECK 
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If you save your 


“ERETA COUPONS 


Cereta Coupons more than half pay for the most beautiful and most durable table silver ever manufactured. 

There is a Cereta coupon in every package of Quaker Oats, Pettijohn’s Breakfast 
Food, Apitezo and Zest, and— 

You can get the packages in every grocery store. 

Cereta ware is heavier than triple-plate. The silver used is 99Qe1IOOO fine. And 
with each piece is sent the manufacturer's guarantee for twenty years of family use. 


The Cereta Silver includes 


CERETA TEASPOON—Mailed to you for 4 Cereta Coupons and 35 cents in coin. 

CERETA CEREAL SPOON—(Larger than ateaspoon—for cereals and dessert.) 
Mailed to you for 4 Cereta Coupons and 20 cents in coin. 

CERETA TABLE SPOON- Mailed to you for 4 Cereta Coupons and 30 cents in coin. 

CERETA TEA FORK—Mailed to you for 4 Cereta Coupons and 25 cents in coin. 

CERETA TABLE FORKH— Mailed to you for 4 Cereta Coupons and 30 cents in coin. 

CERETA TEA or TABLE HNIFE—(Steel or plated meadee as preferred.) 
Mailed to you for 4 Cereta Coupons and $0 cents in coin. 


CERETA SAUCE AND GRAVY LADLE-—(Plate = gold on the bowl! 


over full plate of silver.) Mailed to you for 4 Cereta Coupons and 75 cents in coin. Our newest pattern looks 
: just like es because 
ofthe deep cut designs, 
















Cereta Silverware cannot be bought in stores. - the rich French gray This 
an e 

ns. will find one in each package of beauty of the counts 

Save Cereta Coupons. You p g beaut a ee 

Coupon— 


when returned 
with three Cereta 
coupons taken from 
packages of 


QUAKER OATS 


PETTIJOHN’S **2Axkzast 
APITEZO or ZEST 


It is good for both Cereta Ware and for 
estimate in Cash Prize Contest. 


Ll estimate the attendance at St. Louis 
Exposition on July h, 190h, to be 


FREE CONTEST—$10,000.00 in Cash Prizes ET Oe ee ee eC ee 


Send in your estimate of the attendance at St. Louis Exposition, DAE ase be Se tect aateccnecak ee stdeace hnctihesseestehs uaauehoine : 
on Independence Day, July 4, 1904. 

See the new issue of Cereta Coupons for particulars 

of Prize Competition and information to aid you 

in making your estimate. 


Quaker Oats 


Pettijohn’s *Feca"* 
APITEZO and nar 





Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1111 Pontiac Building, Cu1caco, Itt. 
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SENSATIONAL 
FroweRSerp NOVELTY 


THE FIRST SEASON 
FROM SEED! 


Blooming continuously and profusely 
from July until frozen. 
Every garden may now be enriched with 
this stately Queen of Flowers. Grown as 
easily and flowering as quickly as any gar- 
den annual. 


GRAND COMBINATION MIXTURE 


Doubles, Semi-doubles and Singles. 
in many colors. Packet, 25c. 


Our 1904 Catalogue 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 
the most superb publication of its fg 

kind ever itssued—sent freetoall {ff 
purchasers of “ Everbloom- 
ing Hollyhock” seed who 
name this magazine. 


PETERHENDERSON G Co. 


“35 G ST CORTLANDT ST. NEW VOR K. 


Our beautiful, lange, 164-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of ** Ideal” 
Seeds, Plants, ete., and a nice 
plant of the popular 


CHINESE 
pwark (VRANGE 
OTAHEITE 


If you will send us the names anc ad- 
dresses of 6 ladies who buy Seeds and 
Plants, and 6 cents to pay postage. 
Orange easily grown and will bear beautiful fragrant flowers 
anc luscious fruit. We Guarantee Satisfaction. Address 


lL. TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 40. CALLA. OHIO 


D. andC. Roses 


are the best. f/zurvs on thetr oten roots, Plants sent to any 
point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 50 
years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
Speclalty. A premium with every order. Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1904—the leading rose catalojrue of Atnerica. 148 payres, 
Mailed free. Over 1000 varieties. Tells how to grew them 
and all other desirable Howers. Est. 1850, 70 preenhouses,. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove. Pa. 
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FERNS, WITHIN DOORS 
AND WITHOUT 
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(FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONARBLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS 


SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION, 
REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 


WHEN A 
SHOULD BE ENCLOSED. 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE DELINEATOR.] 


ERNS, as aclass, are plants 
that require a moist at- 
mosphere, and consequent- 
ly are not as well adapted 
to house culture as many 
of the palms, which endure 
well the dry air of living- 
rooms, yet no class of 

decorative plants, excepting palms, have 

been so much admired and attained such 
popularity in recent years. With a fair 
knowledge of their culture and a selec- 
tion of the more rugged varieties, there 
is no reason why a pleasing assortment 
of ferns should not be included in every 
window garden. Many that are adapted 
to interior decoration succeed equally 
well in the open ground, in _ positions 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun. 

Here beautiful effects may be produced 

either with ferns alone, creating an out- 





like that of the palm, fits them to do 
service as apartment plants. The Pteris 
and Nephrolepis tribes are noted for this 
quality, and there are several other 
species that will flourish nearly as well 
under the same conditions. 

wWephrolepis exvallata, known also as 
the sword fern, has long been employed 
as a decorative plant and is as easily 
grown as an ordinary begonia. From 
this variety developed the Boston fern, 
with its long, heavy fronds borne down- 
ward in such drooping, graceful pose as 
to gain the additional name of the fount- 
ain fern. 

SOIL AND CULTURE.— Anyone who can 
manage other plants well is likely to suc- 
ceed with ferns. Although ferns revel in 
a moist atmosphere, they soon suffer with 
an oversupply at their roots. To avoid 
this provide liberal drainage by filling the 





Polystichum Coreaceum. 
Cyrtomium Falcatum. 
Lastrea Aristata Variegata. 


Pteris Adiantoides. 
Davallia Stricta. 
Pteris Magnitica. 


Polypodium Aureum. 
Nephrodium Hertipes. 
Pteris Cretica Albo. 


Lomaria Ciliata. 
Pteris Argyrea. 
Aspidium Tsussimense. 


FERNS WITH A TWO-FOLD VALUE. 


door fernery, or in combination with other 
foliage plants. Provision must be made, 
however, for a liberal supply of water 
during dry and heated seasons, which, 
with a heavy mulch of dead leaves or 
lawn clippings, will afford them condi- 
tions simulating their native foothold. 

A few classes of the fern family have the 
hard epidermis, or outer covering, which, 
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pots one-fourth of their depth with brok 
bits of charcoal or pots, preferably 
former. Over this place a thin layer 
moss or crumbled dead leaves to preve 
the soil from washing down into 
drainage. As to the soil, a light, Spon 
soil from the woods, and in which 1 
small roots should remain, is the naty 
element in which they thrive ang nei 


The Deli sze at 


nothing additional. They will succeed, 
however, in any ordinary soil which, if 
heavy or clayey, should be lightened by 
a liberal quantity of coarse sand or, better 
still, by the addition of its own bulk in 
equal parts of coarse sand and _ leaf- 
mould. Sphagnum, florists’ moss, damp- 
ened and coarsely chopped, is a good 
addition in the absence of leaf-mould. 





A SPECIMEN NEPHROLEPIS, THE CURLED SWORD FERN. 


Small bits of charcoal or soft brick scat- 
tered through the soil prove beneficial. 
If a strong fern is turned out of its 
pot its roots will be found between these 
broken bits and down in the drainage, 
rather than in the soil itself. Rotted 
sod, with some sand added, is good soil 
for fems. The one thing to secure is 
sol of a porous nature, so that it may 
be pressed quite firmly into the pots and 
still allow the water to sink away almost 
as rapidly as it is poured on. 

It is acommon and mistaken idea that 

fems require more water than other 
plants, and many a one is literally 
drenched to death. All varieties are 
benefited by a sunny position during 
the gloomy Winter months. In Summer 
they should be given a very strong light 
without direct sunshine except for two 
or three hours in the early morning. The 
thing to avoid is manures of all kinds. 
Bone-meal is an excellent fertilizer in the 
Proportion of two ounces to a common 
wooden pail of soil, mixed thoroughly. 
It renders the foliage dark and rich in 
cor and luxuriant in growth. 
Ferns are seldoin attacked by scale, 
‘np, mealy-bug and aphis. A thorough 
Smying with weak tobacco tea will 
4«¢kly destroy aphis and thrip, and scale 
ud mealy-bug may be brushed off with 
4small soft brush. Use weak soap suds, 
sh a good white soap as its basis, then 
nse with clear, tepid water. Scale 
ad mealy-bug seldom attack any but the 
cl leaves, and these should be cut off as 
the best way, or removed as above if 
Preferred. 

VARIETIES THAT SUCCEED IN THE WIN- 
bow garDen.—Vephrolepis Davallioides 
Jurcans, a beautiful sort adapted to ama- 
leur needs, is known also as the cyrled 
sword fern. Entirely distinct from other 
ssord ferns, its long broad fronds of dark, 
Bossy green are crested at the tips into 
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curling masses of beautiful feathery 
foliage, as shown on this page, making 
an exquisite specimen for a broad, deep 
hanging basket, for crowning a-pedestal 
or gracing a tabouret. 

An array in most diversified forms and 
markings is presented in the first illustra- 
tion, which portrays so clearly the dis- 
tinctive beauties of individual species that, 
with a few exceptions, 
little else than the 
name is required. 
These represent ferns 
with a two-fold value, 
perfectly adapted to 
the window garden 
and_ serving equally 
well in the open border 
if given the necessary 
shade and water.. 

Transplanted to 
shaded places in the 
city lot or home gar- 
den, they lend to these 
barren spots an air of 
inviting coolness and 
repose. Of this choice 
collection all are suited 
to the open border dur- 
. ing Summer except 

three, Plerts magnif- 
zca, heavily crested; Cyvtomium falcatum 
(holly fern), one of the most desirable for 
house culture; 4 spidium Tsussimense,very 
graceful and pretty and one of the best 
for the fern dish. For grouping in a large 
fern dish, Preris serrulata, tremula cretico 
and also and Cyrtomium falcatum are 
widely different, making a striking com- 
bination, and are easily grown together, 
the four being sufficient to fill a fern dish 
eight inches across. Péeris Argyrea (sil- 
ver fern), with its broad bands of white, 
is very striking and makes a showy speci- 
men grown alone. Davallia stricta, grace- 
fully drooping and finely cut, is of strong 
texture and both valuable and effective 
aS an apartment plant. It is one of the 
finest and succeeds equally well when 
planted out. All of these ferns will thrive 
in a temperature of from 50° to 60°, 
never running above 70°, and always with 
moisture provided in the atmosphere. 
A weekly light showering of the foliage, 
keeps them bright and clean, but is not 
tolerated by the adiantums and gold and 
silver ferns. 

CHOICE HARDY rERNs.—These are per- 
fectly hardy in well-drained positions, 
and adapted to shaded rockeries and rock 
gardens, finding congenial quarters in the 
cool moist soil around and beneath the 
rocks for their greedy roots. The soil 
may be leaf-mould, rotted sod or decayed 
chip dirt, and in this decayed vegetable 
matter they develop a luxuriance of foli- 
age almost equal to that in their native 
haunts. Small-leaved trailers, native, or 
after the fashion of myrtles, moneyworts 
and mosses may be planted among them, 
as early in Spring as possible. Lead- 
ing the list, and perfectly hardy, is Asple- 
nium Filix famina victoria, styled the 
Queen of Lady-Ferns. Its fronds are fine 
and delicate, and when planted in dense 
shade it forms beautiful specimens, im- 
proving with each succeeding year. 
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Fashioned 
Gardens 


are now in fashion. 
Why not have one? 
Dear old - fashioned 
ur flowers, sweet with the mem- 
r ories of long ago; clumps and clus- 


ters that keep the garden gay from 
last to first frost. 


Dreer’s 1904 


GARDEN BOOK 


Helps you to success with any kind of a 
garden—either flowers or vegetables. Over 
7,000 descriptions of all that’s good and 
new in vegetables and flowers: 1,000 illus- 
trations (including colored plates), direc- 
tions and reference tables. 

For 10c. (for postage) we will mail this 
book and start your garden /ree with a 
package each, Dreer’s Superb Branching 
Asters, Select Shirley Poppies, and 

yy Fringed Japanese Pinks. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Seeds, Plants, Roses 


eee Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


The best i 50 years’ test, 1,000 
7 an 401 en ardy roses, inc uding 
5,000 of the famous Crimson 
Rambler. 44 greenhouses of 
Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Gera- 
niums, Everb ooming Roses 
and other th ings to oT Bumersus to 
penton: Se Plants, Roses 
Etc., by mail postpaid, safe arrival 
and’ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Elegant 168-page catalogue free. 
Send for it and see what values 
we give fora little money; a num- 
ber of ecilectads of Seeds, Plants, Trees, Etc., offered 
cheap which will interest you. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 11, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








weidnave, for Our Book 
——-s—‘ HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
| HOME SURROUNDINGS” 


4 Full of invaluable information on Floriculture 
and Landscape Gardening. Our years of experi- 
‘Ww cnoe at your eervlee FREE, If your home Is small 
fj and modest make Its surroundings charming and 
a4 attractive; or, If you possess spacious grounds, 
as) have them we tefully planne: d, making them ar- 

e tistic and a delight to cultured tastes. This book 
We \e full y Illus strated and Is free. Write for It now 
















WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Dept. 11, Sidney, Ohio 


RAINBOW 
PANSY 


A grand novelty which sells at 25¢. 
per packet, but if you will send us, 

efore March 15, a 2-cent stamp and 
the addresses of three persons who 
buy seeds, we will send you a-full- 
sizéd packet of Rainbow Pansy to 
pay you for your trouble. Also a 
copy of our large, beautiful catalog, 
containing hundreds of illustra- 
tions, many choice novelties and 


plants and bulbs, FREE 


ba 
MAILED FREE [ff you mentlon this magazine. 
IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


GEM Incubators 


and Brooders cost much less than ; 
other makes and are guaranteed to 
equal the work of any. Ask us to 
prove our claim by sending for our new catalogue 
—it is free and contains convincing evidence. 

GEM INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box O, Dayton, QO. 








rgain prices on seeds, 
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25¢ to cover cost f packing and postage, 
e and receive this grand ‘‘SUNSHINE”’ 
collection of Beautiful Flowers, our new catalogue, contain- 
ing the most liberal offers ever made, and a CASH CHECK 
for 25c., giving you your money back. 


20 PACHETS SEED 


1 pkt. Baby Rove (Japanese) 1 pkt. Wild Plower Garden 

1 pkt. Sweet Pea (Glant) 1 pkt. Double Carnation 

1 pkt. Verbena special mixed 1 pkt. Double Crimson Stock 
1 pkt. Cup and Saucer 1 pkt. Giant Daley 

1 pkt. Orchid or Fringed Flower kt. Oriental Poppy 

1 pkt. Plowering Sac kt. Evenlog Primrose 

1 pk kt. Aster (Double Early ) 
k kt. Sun Plant Portulaca 
k kt 
k 


] 
l 
. Hardy Garden Hellotrope ] 
l 
3 % Pansy (Named) 


P 
t p 
t I 

“kt. Blue Bella I 
t .y 
’ 


kt. Floral Butterfly Plant i 
kt. Fringed Petunia 


20 BULBS 


] 
l 
1 






1 Scarlet Freesia, 1 Wind Flower, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 
1 Ranunculus, 2 Hyacinths, 1 Madeira Vine, 1 Shamrock 
Flower, 10 assorted bulbs for house or garden. 
All the above flowers, cash check and the beat catalogue in the 
United States for the coat af packing and poatage, 25 centa. 








J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


43 FLOWERS 30 
Aref : 


Mf 
ZN 


ae. A, Worth $1.25 (¢¢ mS \ 
‘ ° SPECIAL OFFER to Y4 Pies 

) introduce our goods 0 
a Se, = Money back uy not H 7 oe 
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20 Pkts, Seeds AS 


1 Pkt. Diamond Flower 
1 Pkt Semple Asters, 4 cols 
1 Pkt. California Sweet Peas 
1 Pkt. Washington Weeping Palm. 
1 Pkt. Hellotrope, mixed, 1 Pkt. Umbrella Plant 
1 Pkt. Dole. Chinese Pink, 1 Pkt. Japan Morning Glor ¢.” 
1 Pkt. New Candytuft Empress, 1 Pkt. Phlox Drummondii 
1 Pkt. Bouguet Chrrsanthemum. 1 Pkt. Carnation Marguerite 
1 Pkt. Poppy—*‘American Flag.” 1 Pkt. Petunla Hybrid, mixed 
1 Pkt. Forget-me-not Victoria 1 Pkt. Pansles, 10 colors, mized 
1 Pkt. Lovely Butterfly Flower 1 Pkt. California Golden Bells 
1 Pkt. Alyssum Little Gem, mixed. 1 Pkt. Glant Verbena, mixed 


23 BULBS 

I New Kegonia “Splendens,”” 1 Summer Flowering Hy- 
acinth, 1 Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 ‘‘Falr Maids of France,”’ 
2 Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 2 
Splendid New Canna Lilies—1 crimson, 1 ** Novelty.” 

A Return Cheek Good for 25e. on first $1.00 order; also 
our New Floral Guide, telling all about Roses and 400 
other choice flowers. All above postpaid, only 30c. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box B, West Grove, Pa. 


“ Growers of the Best Roses in America.” 
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as \ high-class 
\\ self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, 


\ 
‘ 
\ moisture and ventilation automatically 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book ; mailed 
free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you name 


this magazine. 
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GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 
Wicscnandiaseennicieunahcenssabidentanieipiamesial 


MILK and WINE 












hee } ILY Flowers bell-shaped, 
$ very large, showy and 





¥ 






deliciously fragrant. A spark- 
ling white, striped with carmine 
Fine blooming-size bulbs, wrapped in 
long strands of lovely Spanish Moas, sent post- 





paid for only 20c. each with a copy of our Cata- 
logue of Rare Florida Flowers and Fruits, offer- 
ing Palms, Ferns, Amaryllis, pot Oranges ,etc.,at 


lowest prices. Catalogue FREE to applicants. 
JESSAMINE GARDENS, Jessamine, Florida. 


10,000 PLANTS FOR 16 CENTS 


motdy PO cents i stanips aud ceceme byy catalow and 


setuccoat cegetahte and flower seeds to Areata CTY adh s. 
JOUN CC. SALZAR, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 








FERNS, WITHIN DOORS AND WITHOUT a 
(Continued ) 


Osmunda gracilis, Clay tonia and cinna- 
momea are a fine group of stately habit, 
outrivalled only by the statelier Onoclea 
senstotlis (ostrich fern) often reaching 
four feet in height in deep moist ground. 
Aspidiuim acrostichotdes, the dagger, and 
alsO Christmas, fern, is evergreen in the 
South, green under the snow in the North 
and so making its appearance in the 
Spring. Its fronds are largely employed 
by florists in bouquet making. These hardy 
ferns are valuable for shaded city lots. 

FERNS, BOTH RARE AND NEW.—Veph- 
rolepis Piersont is one of the sensations 
of the day, supposed to be a sport from 
the famous Boston fern. The fronds are 
most luxuriant, measuring six inches 
across, and each pinna or leaflet is sub- 
divided, making miniature fronds and 
rendering each main frond one long feath- 
ery, plumy creation, suggesting its fanci- 
ful name of ostrich-plume fern. The 
young, miniature or sub-fronds are con- 
stantly developing, making a well-grown 
plant a most striking 
and beautiful speci- 
men. 

As acentre-piece for 
the table the old form 
of plumosus proved a 
failure because of the 
long, wiry runners de- 
veloped on plants well 
established. This 
plant, known as the 
lace fern, practically 
outranks a true fern 
for everyday use. Ex-. 
ceedingly hardy, it 
bears extremes of tem- 
perature as well as 
dust, but responds pro- 
portionately to good 
treatment and likes the 
early morning sun. 
It was on exhibition 
at the Society of 
American Florists, 
convened at Milwan- 
kee last August. Here, too, was shown a 
striking novelty in the way of a new 
dwarf asparagus fern, Asparagus plumosa 
compacta — most appropriately named, 
since it rarely grows over eight inches in 
height, and, as shown in the illustration, 
forms a misty, filmy, half-globe of tender 
green, one of the most exquisite plants 
imaginable for a fern-dish. 


Plants in active growth should be 
turned once a week now to prevent their 
becoming one-sided. 
HINTS AND HELPS Cut back branches 
FOR shooting out beyond 
FEBRUARY. the rest. Use such 
branches’ for cut- 
tings. Havea propagating box filled with 
fresh, coarse sand and keep it moist and 
in a warm place. Cuttings will soon root 
in it and may be potted for next Sum- 
mer’s bedders. Fuchsias and other hard- 
wooded plants, in cellar storage, may 
now be brought up, given water and 
light, then sun, and they will soon start 
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now be blooming freely in almost any 





ASPARAGUS PLUMOSA COMPACTA, THE DWARF LACE FERN. 


into growth. Prune them. well then and 


either repot or give fresh surface soil. 
This work may be postponed until later 
if window space is limited. Azaleas, 
after flowering, should be kept ina rather 
warm place and daily showered to induce 
free growth until time to set the pots 
outside. Pelargoniums should be kept 
as cool as possible, above freezing, and 
given fertilizer when the buds start. | 
Sweet peas may be planted in Southern 
gardens. Violet beds in the same locality 
should be fertilized weekly. Callas will 


—— ~ 


position if freely watered and kept moist - 
and warm. Provide moisture in theat- | 
mosphere for all plants. Give fresh air . 
whenever the weather is mild, but secure | 
plants from draught. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ' 


C. E. S.:—If your new ape leaue fern is 
turning brown, it probably has been over- 
| 


watered before becoming established, has 











been placed in too strong sunlight or ha 
a drying out at the roots. Any of thes. 
causes injures it. Give it a strong loa 

ennched with one-fifth of very old manu 

finely crumbled, and add a little coarse san 
keep it somewhat removed from the glass, i: 
a strong light, but only an hour or twos 

early or late sunshine. Strong and conti: 
uous sunshine proves fatal. Keep it fr 
from red spider, its only enemy, by week 

immersions in clear, tepid water. Water 
thoroughly when the surface looks dry, b 
do not let it stand in the water which ru 
through. Do not water it when it looks w: 
If conditions heading this department h 
been observed, orif fullname had been give 
a reply would have reached you by mail . 
time to have been of service. ‘ 
_ Mrs. J. A. W.:—The best time for reps 

ting palms, ferns and begonias is in t: 
Spring. Palms and ferns, especially, take‘ 
partial rest during Winter, and their rom 
are better not disturbed until after. 7 
culture of palms is similar to that of fer | 
adapted to growing in the window 2. 
den. Palms require a heavier soil. Giv. 
good garden loam, with one-fourth coa 
sand added, and enriched with one-fifth vy 
old manure or bone-meal as directed 

ferns. Give both morning sun, a couple 
hours. An article on begonia culture appea 
in THE DELINEATOR for August, 1903. 
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Our Great Catalogue 
of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
‘and Rare New Fruits 


WILL BE SENT FREE TO 
ANYONE INTERESTED 


140 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations 
and many plates. We have been estab- 
lished 29 years issuing over a million 
Catalogues annually and doing the largest 
business of any house in our line in the 
world. Our Flower and Seed Gardens at 
Floral Park, Long Island, cover 300 acres, 
with scores of greenhouses. This business 
has been built up by supplying Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants of an exceptionally fine 
quality—better in most cases than can 
be procured elsewhere. Our goods have 
stood the test of time and experience, and 
now go all over the world direct to nearly 
a million individual customers. 


FLOWER SEEDS. We offer only select strains 
of the most desirable kinds. Asters, Pansies, Carna- 
tions, Nasturtiums, Verbenas, etc. 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. All special strains 
bred up to the highest mark of perfection. Some grand 
good Novelties, such as Rosy Nugget Watermelon, 
Giant Emperor Asparagus, Wakefield Savoy Cabbage, 
Pineapple Onion, Crimson Winter Rhubarb, etc. 

BULBS. Of Gladiolus alone we grow more than 
100 acres, and supply most of the bulbs that the world 
uses. Our strains, especially Childsi, are the finest in 
cultivation. The same may be said of our Giant Glox- 
inias, Tuberous Begonias, Fancy Caladiums, Cannas, 
Dahlias, Lilies, Tuberoses, ete. 

HOUSE PLANTS. Such as rare new Begonias, 
Azaleas, Carnations, Ferns, Palms, Geraniums, Cy- 
clamen, etc., are the best to be had. 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS, Vines 
and Perennials. A splendid collection of new and 
rare varieties. Tree Lilac, Clematis, Wistarias, Japan 
Iris and Phloxes. All grown in immense quantity 
and offered at low prices. 

CHOICE FRUITS, The newest, rarest and best 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
AT a 4 Peaches, etc. Also the wonderful Japanese Chestnut 
Ns ir p , : ; and Bismarck Apple. 


A a Bal e 
FR ert Some Special Offers 


Ne nS 
ei eae re fs of 
Go \ ° 2 
BS irae r' oa. of Extra Good Things 
+ : ’ . We will send by mail postpaid any of the following spe- 
cial offers,and guarantee safe arrival in good conclition. 


100 Cholcest Mixed Gladiolus. Fine flower- 
ing bulbs of all colors, white, scarlet, maroon, yellow, 
pink, variegated, etc. $1.00. 

10 Named Gladiolus Childsi, all different 
colors and correctly labeled. 25c. 

5 Mixed Lemoinel Gladiolus. Most exquisite 
orchid-flowered type. 10c, 

8 Double Azalens. Fine plants all different 
colors and extra fine, 0c. 

12 Morning Star Strawberry. New this year 
and the finest and earliest sort yet known. One week 
earlier than any other, large size, fine flavor and very 
prolific. $1.00. 

10 Pkts. New Sweet Peas. 10 sorts. 25c. 

& Pkts. Glant Pansy. 5 different colors, pure 
white, coal black, pure yellow, cardinal red and sky 
blue, special trial offer, all for 10c. 

4 GRANDEST CANNAS, We offer here the 
finest flowering and foliage Cannas in cultivation. All 
absolutely new and much better than any previously 
introduced. Mont Blane, the finest and only pure 
white Canna. Large perfect flowers and fine green 
foliage. Clara Barton, finest and largest pink; in 
fact, the only pure pink variety, Flowers of enormous 
size and borne profusely all the time. Red Cross, 
leaves large, black and highly ornamental, while the 
enormous panicles of blooms are intense scarlet, Fin- 
est scarlet and grandest foliage variety. Musafolla, 
rank grower with enormous musa-like leaves, dark 
green, tinged brown and bordered with bronze. A 
superb foliage plant. Price 25¢. cach; the 4 for Téc. 


The Mayflower Monthly Magazine 
3 Years for only 25 cts. 
THE MAYFLOWER is well known as the 


best Horticultural Magazine published. Asa 
special offer to anyone who reads this adver- 
tisement, we will send it three years for-only 
25 cents. This is one-half the regular price, | 





The Rarest and Most Beautiful 
Flowering Plant Known 


; co = 7 

sridal Veil, or Genista Monosperma 
— 9 
oe A hard-wooded plant suitable for pot culture. or it may be grown in the open ground in any latitude south of New York, and 
' will grow from 3to6 ft. high, according to accommodations givenit. This odd plant has no leaves, but produces long, graceful, 
needle-like green branches which droop in copious masses like drapery. Ithas several blooming periods each year, at which 
time every stem and branch robes itself inclusters of charming snow-white blossoms, the whole drooping inan exquisite wavy 
mass, and is appropriately called the “Bridal Veil." Our cutis from a photograph, but it is impossible to give an adequate im- 

ression of the beauty and profusionaf a flowering plant. ‘The fragrance of the flower is the richest and most pleasing to be 
ound, and a blooming spray cut and dried will retain its delicious fragrance for years, and will impart to a drawer of linen a 
fragrance which no perfumer can imitate or equal. As a pot or tub plant it is as easily grown as an Oleander or Hydrangea, 
and will succeed anywhere in open ground where the winters are not too severe. This plant has been known a hundred years, 
but seen only in the gardens of kings and princes. It hasnever been generally introduced because it is almost impossible to propa- 
gate it. During the last three years we have succeeded in getting a few thousand plants, with no prospects of a further supply. 


La JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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A REFRESHING BATH 


ris an art—a necessity—and 
light if properly done. Good 


health, comfort and vigor depend 
upon the bath, and the bath 
depends upon 


Bailey’s 





Complexion 

Especially do women 

und children appreciate 

) the texture and pliabil- 

ity of the soft rubber 

rs rush, the massage of 

apie the flat-ended teeth of 

rubber, which is particularly adapted to their constitutions, 

leaving the glow of health, the sense of exhilaration and a 
skin freed from wastes, drinking in refreshment and life 

he regular Bailey's Bath Brush suits those who desire a 

more vigorous bath. Never becomes foul. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, . 50 cents 
Bailey's Rubber Petite Complexion Brush, 25 cents 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush, .... $1.50 

Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 cents 


un recetpt f price Agents wanted. 


Chapped Hands 


Unapproached by any substitute. 

Superior in delicacy. For healing, 

refreshing and beautifying the skin 
Large porcelainjars by mau, 50¢. 

C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue of Everything in 

Rubber Goods, Free. 
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AUTO COATS @& 


(Box Back Ulsters) 


Made-to-Order 
In appearance, a natty, perfect fit- 
ting, modish coat ] t 
protection toh 
of mmiort, because they are 
Rain, Wind and Dust Proof. 

An all-around coat for rainy 
weather, traveling, driving, 


Express 


$550 















neltect, a 
ealthand asource 
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outings. An absolute nece 
sity in wet weather. Comfort 
able and stylish at all times 
You can haveany changein 
style ofcollarorbelt. Also 
Bishop Sleeves. Box back 
either fitted into the form 
or very full. Small 
shoulder capes made if A 
wanted. Ne 
We guarantee al lutely 
every garment we make. 
Send for our samples— 
examine carefully elect 
your material—sendin your 
measurements and we will 
make up and send garment 
at once, C. O. D. on approval 
if you desire. We have a 
large variety of fabrics and 
make garments up to $35.00, 
We fit perfectly persons who can 


not be fitted by the arerage manu fho- 
turer or tallor. 
easily fitted. Skirts 

each. Men's and Boys’ fine storm 
coats. AGENTS WANTED 


LADIES’ SUPPLY CO 
B7, 3118-20 Forest Ave., Chicago 


IT’S EASY TO EARN 


This beautiful hand tailored, full sweep, stylish novelty goods 
Walking Skirt. NO MONEY REQUIRED. 
Simply send your name. We will forward 
you by prepaid mail or express 2 dozen 


‘THE BEST ’”’ 

(Patented March 17, 1908 
Skirt Supporters and waist holders. Pos 
itively the only device that holds the skirt 
up and the waist down. Every lady wants 
one. Equally good for basque. Forma 
club among 24 of your friends at 25c, 
each, return us the money collected and 
















we will immediately send you this 
kirt. Theskirtis all we claim and 
we guarantee it to give satisfaction. 
Equal in appearance to similar articles usu- 
ally costing $7.00 to $10.00. If you don 
want to earn the skirt it will pay you to send 
Se. in stamps for sample, at a) Wea 
give furs, clothing, furniture, jewelry, stoves and 
other valuable premiums. Catalogue free. Do It now 
THE SMITH NOVELTY CO., 504 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
We refer to the Home Savings Bank of this city and Dun's and Bradetreset’s 


oud | AMMER 


Our 200-page book ‘* The Origin and Treat- 
nent of Stammering,'’ with full particulars 
regarding treatment, sent Free to any ad- 
dress. Enclose 6c to pay postage. Address 
Lewis Seheol, 157 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | Geo. Andrew Lewis 





BY PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD 








T IS expected of you, my 
modern girl, that you shall 
be cultivated. You must 
know of pictures and paint- 
ers as you would of books 
and authors. You must 
know of the old masters as 


you would of Shakspere. It 
may seem difficult at first to love the 
classics in art and literature, but you can 
train yourself to have the taste to judge 
and the spirit to admire. I wish that I 
could make you understand how much 
pleasure is in store for you when you 
have begun to love pictures, when you 
have acquired an eager desire to learn 
about the famous masterpieces of the 
world, who painted them, and of the 
times and conditions in which the artists 
lived. There is romance and fascination 
in such a study. 

There are facts you must know if you 
would be well-informed, but mere facts 
will not help you to love pictures. Culture 
will teach you to see, teach you what to 
see and teach you to see something more 
than you see. It is my sincere wish to 
help you to train all your powers of mind, 
imagination, observation and thought. 

The only way to understand good pic- 
tures is to familiarize yourself with the 
best. Many opportunities are offered to 
you. Picture galleries and art collections 
are to be found in our large cities. Libra- 
ries are everywhere. From books, liber- 
ally illustrated, you can learn much about 
famous pictures and painters. If you do 
not take the trouble to learn about them 
now, you will find some day that you have 
gone beyond the age for forming your 
taste, and you will be content with the 
trivial and the poor, or you will regret your 
ignorance when among cultivated persons. 

You can obtain, for a small price, un- 
mounted prints or photographs of all the 
famous paintings in the world. I can di- 
rect you more definitely if you will write 
to me. Begin now to make a collection. 
Do not attempt too much. Select a few 
pictures. Learn all you can about them. 

I am going to try to help you by telling 
you first of a few paintings by those who 
are called the old masters. 

In the refectory or dining hall of the 
Convent of St. Maria delle Gracie, in 
Milan, is all that remains of the picture, 
‘The Last Supper,” representing Christ 
and the Apostles. It was painted on the 
wall in 1483, by Leonardo da Vinci. The 
excessive dampness in the building has 
destroyed the painting, yet, wreck as it is, 
there is grandeur in it. There are many 
copies of this wc derful painting, the best 
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being in the Royal Academy in London. 
A beautiful picture by Leonardo da Vinci 
is “La Vierge au Fleur de Lys,” the 
‘Virgin with the Lily,” representing the 
Madonna with the Christ-Child standing 
beside her. She holds a lily, the emblem 
of purity. This picture is in the Albana 
Palace, Rome. 

A picture full of beauty is by Andrea 
del Sarto. It represents the boyhood of 
«St. John the Baptist.” It hangs in the 
Uffizi Palace, Florence. A painting by 
this same artist is called the “ Madonna 
de St. Francesco.” It represents the Ma- 
donna standing on a low pedestal, holding 
the Christ-Child. On one side is St. 
Francis, on the other St. John the Evan- 
gelist. The picture is in the Pitti Palace, 
Florence. 

The painter who surpasses all others in 
the exquisite beauty, simplicity and ten- 
derness of his representations of the Ma- 
donna and Holy Child is Raphael. You 
are familiar with the ’copies of ‘* The 
Madonna di San Sisto,” or the “ Sistine 


‘Madonna,” but do you really know much 


about it? In 1518 the Benedictine monks 

of the monastery of St. Sixtus, or San 

Sisto, at Piacenza, in Italy, ordered this 

picture, and Raphael painted it with mar- 

vellous inspiration. For over two hundred 

years it remained hanging over the high 

altar in the church where it was intended 

to be. In 1734 the monks sold it, and it 

was placed in the gallery at Dresden 

where it is now. It is called the most 
beautiful picture in the world. The fig- 
ures are life-size. The attitude of the 
Divine Child expresses grandeur and 
sovereignty. The Madonna is calm, se- 
rene and stamped with royal dignity. Her 
robe is purple in the shadows and rose in 
the light. Her mantle is white. St. 
Barbara and St. Sixtus kneel at the sides. 
Two angel-children below look upward 
with rapture. Some one has written of 
the impression on going to see the pic- 
ture: **The unknown original held a sanc- 
tuary in my heart. I literally hesitated, 
feared to look, but resigned myself to dis- 
appointment. I looked. What a revela- 
tion of ineffable grace, purity, truth and 
goodness. After gazing at the picture 
day after day, I feel that to attempt to 
describe the impression is like measuring 
the infinite and sounding the unfathom- 
able.” 

Among the numerous beautiful exam- 
ples by Raphael are the “ Madonna della 
Sedia,” the « Madonna della Granduca.” 
in the Pitti Palace, Florence, and the 
“ Holy Family,” in the gallery at Madrid 

Correggio’s “ Holy Night’? has beer 
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called a “divine poem.”? A wonderful 
radiance of light is in this picture of the 
Nativity. The painting was ordered in 
1522 for the altar of a church in San 
Prospero, at Reggio, Italy, and it hung 
there for many years, but was taken thence 
to Modena, and in 1745 to Dresden, where 
itis in the gallery now. 

‘A gredt master of painting in the six- 
teenth century was Titian. I will select 
one of his pictures for you. It is called 
“The Daughter of Titian,” and is some- 
times known as ‘* Lavinia.” It is a young 
girl in the rich Wenetian dress of that 
century, carrying, with both arms uplifted, 
either a plate of fruit or a casket above 
herhead. The best picture, with fruit, is 
in the Berlin Museum. 

Next I will call your attention to a noted 
fresco by Guido Reni, painted in the seven- 
teenth century. This is a mythological 
subject, and represents ‘ Pheebus and 
Aurora.” The goddess of the morning, 
Aurora, leads the way, Phcebus Apollo, 
the sun-god, follows in his chariot, driving 
white or piebald horses, and the graceful 
figures of the Hours advance in rapid 
fight. The painting is on the ceiling of 
the Rospigliosi Palace in Rome. There 
are many reproductions of it. 

If you would select a picture by the 
great Flemish master, Van Dyck, let it be 
the charming ** Children of Charles I.,” of 
Engiand, or perhaps you would prefer one 
of his portraits of ‘ Queen Henrietta 
Maria,” the consort of Charles I., and 
one of the loveliest but most unfortunate 
queens in history. 

Shall I pass on now to an English por- 
trait painter of the eightcenth century, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and tell you to 
select one of his most charming pictures, 
~ Angels’ Heads **? These are five views of 
a child’s head, little Isabella Gordon; or 
vou may prefer “The Age of Innocence,” 
another charming child. These pictures 
are in the National Gallery, London. 

I would have you learn to love the pic- 
tures by the noted French artist of modern 
umes, Jean Frangois Millet, whose pic- 
tures portray the dignity of work, the 
hardship and monotony of toil, yet the 
~trong, faithful, patient endurance of the 
‘ollers. His celebrated painting “ The 
Angelus,” has been called “ pictorial 
metry.” The whole story is in the im- 
atinary sound of a church bell, the An- 
“clus bell of sunset, and this expressed 
“ya church spire seen in the distance 
aginst a sunset sky and in the foreground 
(na peasants with bowed heads. Another 
picture by Millet is ‘ The Gleaners”; 
another full of strength and action is“The 
Sower:” another is * The Shepherdess 
ind Sheep,” a girl knitting while standing 
patiently watching her flock of sheep. 

Books which will be helpful to you 
are: Kugler’s //andbook of Painting; 
Passavant’s Life of Raphael; Mrs. Heat- 
0's Leonardo da Vinci and his Works; 
Olt Masters and their Pictures, Dy 
Henrietta’ Keddie ; Bolton's /amous 
Exropean Artists, HH ubbard’s = Little 
furneys: to the  Flomes of Eminent 
Painters, and Esther Singleton’s Famous 
Paintings and Great Pictures described by 
Great Writers. 
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Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product ; no 
‘“‘treatment’’ with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the 
process of making. No adulteration with flour, starch, ground cocoa }{ 
shells or coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive and digestible J 
product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what itis. 


Sample Can (14 [6.) for £5 cts. in stamps 
TER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. ; 


Petes) > —eeliege ae fe cS 


a 3D races. Tc? 


Each a full page part of 
a plece of Music - 
Each a sample representing our fine collec- 
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vee LAMBERT 


A ‘Typewriter for Home and Busi- 
ness. A wireless machine, $25. 

Speed unlimited. Simple; Easy to learn; effi- 
cient; durable; weight, 644 pounds. 























Price, complete, $25. Descriptive booklet free. * tion of Latest Popular music and songs, which 
LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. we will send postpaid. This collection in- 
1274 Broadway, N.Y. 86 La Salle St., Chicago cludes 29 instrumental pieces and 3 of the 





best popular songs. This list includes 11 
magnificent Marches and Two-Steps; 3 bril- 
liant and beautiful Waltzes; 4 characteristic 
and Sec pone pe te Storm 
——————— = Aing , March-Galop (FE. T. Paull’s Master- 
The “EMPIRE’’ BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLE piece), and 3 new songs and others. : 
All for Ten Cents. We make this charge 

to cover cost of paper and printing. Our 
prices are the LOWEST. We will furnish 
any information desired in our line. 

A Speelal Coupon Good for 10 Cents on any of our 
Music Publications is mailed free to everyone send- 
inj us Ten Cents for the collection named above. 


E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO. 
48 West 28th Street New York 





Main Office and Factory 
79-83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 










is a desirable adjunct to the 
fashionable skirt. 


Light and Cool 


25 cts. in Leading Stores 






&? Or we will send direct by mail 





Send for ( ‘atal ie of full 
divte of Bustles and fe y ress. 
The Weston & Wells Mfg. Co. 
ILL9 Noble St., Philadelphia 
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STYLES IN EVENING GOWNS 


Madame de Pompadour seemsthedirect comeunder thedesignation “1830,” being 
inspiration of the evening dress of.the modifications of the styles of that time. 
| | , Sleeves are in consid- 
erable variety, mostly el- 
‘bow length but always 
close and small at the - 
shoulder, spreading to —- 
their greatest fulness at | 
the elbow and _ finishing 
there as'a ‘puff or having 
a deep Watteau frill. 

Lace is extensively used, 
some of the berthas being 
entirely of lace while oth- 
ers are of the gown mate- 
rial with lace applied or 
inset. The narrow plait- 
ings and quillings which 
have not been seen fora 
number of years are re- 
vived, with good effect, 
trimming both skirts and | 
waists. Tiny button roses 
made of chiffon and inter- | 
Spersed with green leaves 1 

‘ are mounted on bands ° 
and used to edge the dé- 
colletage of waists and to’ .. 
head ruffles. This band- ; 
ing may be bought by the : 
yard or is quite within the 


a 


= <>... -.. 


Beauty Lovers 


Women who likeartistic lingerie, mod- 
ishly shaped and perfectly fitting, wear 
skill of the average dress- 


N { | 
maker. Roses, sweet peas, 


Undermuslins Waser 7278; Sxmr 7280; Cosrome ray, -—-‘FUChlag and. cherries ar 


: bg stems of chenill | 
The most charming combinations of a ems OF Ene mine sng Hung 
f Sat Agat es Te dodd present day, and the skirts, plain in front as a fringe from these bands, giving 

oe SORA URs COR WENDY sACEs ROO with much fulness at the sides and back, an effect that is very light and pretty. 
embroideries this side of Paris, Hun- especially suggest eighteenth 
dreds of good designs from simple century modes. True, we 
every-day-wear garments to elaborate are spared the crinoline bug- 
trousseau lingerie, Petticoats, corset bear which is constantly 
covers, chemises, drawers, night threatening but will probably 
gowns, at tempting prices. REN GL Orr ty 

Ask for National Undermuslins where Skirts will be voluminous ; 
you shop. If your dealer hasn't them, there will be many yards of 
order direct from us. . : : 

Fashion Book of Lingerie Free material in them if one de 
Our new catalogue, profusely illustrated with the sires to go to extremes, but 


newest models of :fine undermuslins, is now ready. at the same time a clinging 
W rite for it. 


. | ¢ ill be hered to. 
National Underwear Co., Dept. D, Indianapolis, Ind. effect will be ad ; 
; The skirt must be billowy 


about the feet, with ripples 


EVOL ee SUES oe 3) | and cascades of fulness if 

PATENTED / 1905: one wishes, but all soft and 
— is Pa } | | graceful, without the slightest 
~-= ae | | stiffness. While some gown 


ye 3 ms| é 
Psd ey ahaa 2 ee, makers advocate the intro- 
| yr + oa \ e ° ° 
eee | set tea 1 | duction of a wire in the 


Cates eS ~ | | flounces of the underskirt, it 
uts with unerring accuracy straight strips any ° : ‘ 

width, bias folds, ruffles, piping and all fancy figures; Is not advisable, and if used 
any child can operate it; three styles Straight, Bent must be handled very skijl- 


and Button Hole, made for right or left hand and used ° ° 
with or without gauge. Write to-day for free Descrip= fully. Stiff cord or the light- 


tive Booklet and 30 special designs impossible est of | skirt featherbone, 


to cut without this gauge. Our Special Introductory 
Plan makes it possible for anyone to secure this cele- placed near the edge of the 


brated Gauge Shear free; a 25c. Certificate will be plaiting on the drop skirt 
given to each of the first 10,000 applicants—over 66,000 and hidden by the ruching, 


sold in 90 days. No. 1 style only $1.00. h 
REED MFG. CO., Dept. B, PITTSBURG, PA. answers the purpose more 
satisfactorily. 





A 














C:miTin arn Large sleeves, deep ber- . 
1 0 VISITIN G 34C thas and shoulder capes and COSTUME 7382. 
CARDS ini high girdles are the distinct- 


Co c m 5 ec lay ceived. Book] ° ° 
“Gard Style’ PREE | Also business professional and fraternal | ive features of waists, and these, together Pale colors are naturally: chosen for 
cris We have cuts of gruiloms fr ab sosietcs: \Gtis“so, | with the full shirred and plaited skirts, evening gowns, the delicate shades of | 
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yellow, gray, green, blue and pink and, of | 


course, white. Chiffon cloth, crépe de 
Chine and the ‘many silky weaves of 
voile, af lend themselves admirably to 
the fall shirred and plaited modes, while 
Liberty satin is asserting itself as a favor- 
ite for gowns of less fluffy effect, a rich 
simplicity being the key-note. 

Handwork is seen in tuckings, shirr- 
ings-and fancy stitches. Seams are 





jomed with faggoting, and this and Mex- | 


ican-stitch are introduced as an insertion 
in skirts and waists in’ both vertical and 
horizontal lines. | - 

7275—7250.—The skirt of this attrac- 
tive’ tilette is laid ‘in small box-plaits 
which may be stitched flat a distance 
down from the waist, to simulate a yoke. 
It would look well made of veiling or crépe 
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Watst 7395; SKIRT 7396. 


de Chine, the box-plaits being held in 
place by French knots instead of stitching. 
The bottom of the skirt may be orna- 
mented with French knots worked on in 
way lines and of different sizes, using 
several strands of embroidery silk thread- 
ed into a large-eyed crewel needle for the 
lowest row and gradually lessening the 
humber of strands toward the top row, or 
ce insertion may be introduced. 
The waist is made to correspond with 
this skirt by ornamenting the bertha, 
the sleeve frills and the box-plaits with 
French knots. The pattern also pro- 
vides a yoke and long sleeves and may 
he varied in trimming to match the skirt. 
‘The price of the skirt pattern, 7250, is 





Mail Orders Exclusivel 


MADE TO ORDER 
IN ONE WEEK 


We Guarantee to Fit You 


Our New Spring Cata- 
logue, now ready, illustrates 
over 100 of the newest styles 
for ladies’ suits and skirts, 
suitable for every occasion, 
and we carry in stock over 
400 of the latest materials 
from which you may select. 


Catalogue and Samples FREE 


Remember we Keep Nothing Ready- 
made but make Every Gar- 
ment TO ORDER. 


The coming season will show un- 
usual changes in styles, and never 
have more attractive fabrics been 
offered, many of them being en- 
tirely new in weave and pattern. 
The most beautiful garments for 
church, visiting and traveling have 
been designed for our customers; 
our styles being exclusive are 
shown by no other house. The 
newest Spring fabrics include beau- 
tiful mixture effects quite unlike 
those worn last season, new Aeolian 


weaves ideal for Spring costumes {7 ee 


and skirts, mohairs and brilliantines 
in entirely new patterns and effects. 

We have a splendid line of very 
light weight fabrics particularly 
adapted for our Southern patrons, 
and also a choice assortment of ma- 
terials suitable for those of ourcus- 
tomers residing in cooler climates, 
We do not carry wash goods. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
IF WE FAIL TO SATISFY YOU 


Our Spring Catalogue illustrates : 


Tailored Suits, . $8 to $50 
Visiting Dresses, . $12 to $45 
Handsome Skirts, . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes, $10 to $40 
Walking Skirts and Suits, Rainy- 

day Suits, Jaunty Jackets, Rain 

Coats, Traveling Dresses, etc. 


We prepay Express Charges to 
any part of the United States. 


Our Catalogue contains explicit directions 
for taking measurements correctly. 

We guarantee to fit and please you. 
If we do not, return the garment promptly 
and we will refund your money. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of 
samples will be sent free to any part of the 
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Spring Suits 
$8 to $50 
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United States. Ask for New Spring Cata- 
logue No. 33S. In requesting samples 
mention about the color you desire and we 7 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish. yaa 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., NEW. YORK 


Established 15 years 





2) cents, and that of the waist, 7275, 
ts cenfs. - 

239—At this figure is shown a cos- 
‘ime composed of a circular skirt which 
ts held tlose over the hips by tucks in 
Custers,.the bottom .of the skirt being | 
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TWO SEASON 
SATIN 


When buying a lined garment be sure 
that the lining is Skinner’s Satin. When 
buying satin for a waist or gown insist 
upon Skinner's Satin. Whether you buy 
Skinner's Satin in a garment or by the 
yard it is always guaranteed to wear two 
seasons. All leading dry-goods stores 


sell Skinner’s Satin in all colors, 27 in. 
The name 


SKINNER’S 


and 36 in. wide. 


SATIN 


is woven in the selvage of every inch. 
Look for it. If not at your dealer’s send 
us your name 

and address 

and we will 

tell you 

where 

you can 

get it. 





“Simplicity” Skirt Closer 


Patented in the U. S, A., Canada and Europe 

























DON'T BE SEEN AS 
YOU SEE OTHEKS 
fhe, 


The best article ever 
made to keep the skirt 
closed. Appeals toevery 
woman who sees it—light 
as a feather—nodirection 
necessary—easy to sew 
in—no small pieces 
to handle—all in one 
piece—cannot gap— 
cannot pucker. Ab- 
a solute security—wiil 
o' stay closed. 


by | If not at 


oo your dealers 


ee) 7 sendusl5cents 
ah and dealer's 
A ( name— 



























a A SIMPLICITY 
- SKIRT 
‘4 CLOSER CO. 


. 467 Broad- 
way, New 
" York 


‘Excuse me, Madam, Your Skirt is open! ’’ 


EUREKA SKIRT MARKER 


Made of steel and nicely nickeled 
—weight % pound, making it firm 
upon the floor. Lasts a lifetime. 

A few reasons why every dressmaker 
and ladies’ tailor should use the Eureka 
Skirt Marker, Because the measurement 
is froin the floor, which is the only correct 
way to adjust the bottom of a skirt. It 
overcomes every de- 
fect in form and fig- 
ure. 

The greatest time 
and labor saver in the 



























market. An adjusta- 

ble device for measuring and marking 
skirts, “‘short or long,’ evenly around 
the bottom in 3 minutes, using common 


crayon chalk. The slightest touch will 
wark any light material — white flannel, 
serge, lbrilliantine, etc, Every home 
should Have one. Send $1.00 and we 
will forward one by mail, prepaid. 


EUREKA SKIRT MARKER CO, 
201 FE. Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WE Announcements printed and lngraved. Up-to-date 
stiles. binestowerk and material. 100 stylish Visiting 
Cards thet. samples and valuable booklet, * Wedding: btiquette,” 


FRKick. J. W. COCKRUM, 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


STYLES IN EVENING GOWNS 
(Continued ) 


finished with quaint little frills in either 
straight or festoon-shaped rows. The 
bertha may be of all-over lace or of the 
same material as the gown, edged with 
the tiny frills and the shoulder-straps 
trimmed with bands of little chiffon roses 
with a cluster of them hanging from the 
point where they join the waist in front. 
The pattern costs 25 cents. 

7332.—This costume has a circular 
skirt which is held close to the figure at 
the hips and again at the knees by two 
rows of shirring, while upon the waist 
several rows of close shirring encircle the 
neck above a bertha which is ornamented 
with flat applications of lace motifs. The 
price of the pattern is 25 cents. 


7395—7396.—This toilette also in- 
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cludes a circular skirt which may be 
shirred at the waist line or laid in plaits, 
leaving a plain panel in the front. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with little 


‘frills headed with a tiny puffing or with 


garlands of button roses. 

The waist has a bolero-like drapery 
and a very novel arrangement of the 
sleeves, the close-fitted cap being of lace 
and the rest of the sleeve composed of 
the little frills in graduated widths. A 
high girdle gives a characteristic touch 
to this quaint and artistic gown. The 
price of the waist pattern is 20 cents 
and that of the skirt 25 cents. 

7247—7250.—At this illustration is 
shown an attractive combination of two 
hox-plaited models. Avery charming gown 
of elegant sim,‘licity could be made from 
soft Liberty satin, a band of Irish lace en- 
circling the top of the waist and sleeves and 
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motifs of the same lace inset at intervals in 
the skirt. The pattern of the waist costs 





COSTUME 7196. 


20 cents and that of the skirt 25 cents. 
7196—A simple and girlish costume is 





Walst 7237; SKIRT 7426. 


here portrayed. The skirt is cut in fi 
gores, Which gives a graceful flowing i 
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from waist to hem, while preserving the 
appearance of a straight full skirt. The 
fulness is held in place over the hips 
by tiny tucks which may be finished 
in Vandyke outline as may also the 
tucks in the waist and sleeves. The lat- 
ter are of the kimono shape, though the 
pattern provides both yoke and long full 
sleeves drawn into cuffs. The price of 
the pattern is 25 cents.. _ 

1237—7426.—This is another mode 
which will develop well in Liberty satin, 
rich lace edging the four flounces which 
compose the skirt and incrusting its yoke 
and front panel. The band decoration 
of the waist and the plastron which ex- 
tends from it as well as the shoulder 
straps should have the lace applied in the 
same manner as the skirt. 

The bertha and sleeves may be of 





WalIstT 7199; SKIRT 6113. 


Liberty chiffon with a hem attached by 
faggoting or Mexican stitch. The pat- 
tern of the waist costs 20 cents and the 
skirt 25 cents. 

7199—6113.— The material of this 
gown was a dotted silk muslin, pale gray 
in shade, with trimming and yoke of 
point de Venise. The full skirt is shirred 
into the yoke and shirring occurs again 
in the blouse and sleeves. The distinc- 
t:ve feature is the handkerchief bertha, 
giving the popular long-shouldered effect. 
The price of the waist pattern is 20 cents 
and the skirt 25 cents. 

In gowns of low shouldered effect, 
if a piece of half-inch elastic is placed 
between the shoulder strap and its fac- 
ing, the elastic being from one to two 
inches shorter than the strap, the diffi- 
culty of keeping the shoulder in place 
will be overcome without interfering with 
freedom of movement. 
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True 
Skin 


How to 
Nourish It. 


The skin is two-fold : surface and true. 

The true or foundation skin is about 
five times thicker than the surface skin. 
In it are oil cells, hair follicles, and sweat 
glands. Here is where real beauty begins. 

In this true skin are thousands of pores 
—minute passage-ways opening on the 
surface. These pores are most numerous 
on the face, thus allowing free access to 
the true.skin below. 

An alkali soap penetrates these pores, 
robs the cells of their oils and tissues, 
and leaves the complexion shriveled and 
pallid as parchment. 


SINOT. | 
oaP | 


is a pure medicinal soap, free from alkali, and having the same 
healing properties as the world-famous Resinol Ointment. 

Resino]l Soap is more than a cleanser; it is a restorer, pre- 
server and beautifier of the skin, lubricating the surface, and 
feeding the true skin. It does not rob; it feeds, putting life 
into the true skin and brilliance into the complexion. 

Resinol Soap, when faithfully used, prevents blackheads, 
pimples, redness, blotches and other defects, and instead 
stimulates health and beauty. 

Resinol Soap is equally good for toilet, nursery and bath. 
Sold everywhere. 











Samples mailed free. 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
GREAT BRITAIN BRANCH, 97 New Oxford St., LONDON, W. C. 
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Get it in the negative 





CANT, Mh 


Bea 


Photographer 
or an Artist 


Learn at home 


Our mail courses help misplaced people 
to better their condition in life, through 
study during leisure moments. 

Our private, individual training deals 
directly with actual work; eliminates all 
waste of plates, materials, etc., and can be 
executed with any ordinary outfit. Our 
graduates in all parts of the world are 
conducting studios, fillin good- payin 

ositions, or applying herr practica 

cnowledge to illustrating with the 
camera ; a service for which publishers pay 
liberally. 


We teach by correspondence 


Professional Photography 
Amateur Photography 
Retouching. 

Crayon, Pastel, Water 
Colors and Miniature 
Portraiture 





A graduate writes: 
Louisiana, Mo., Nov. 3, 1903 


American School of Art and Photography 
Scranton, Pa. 


Gentlemen: — The diploma received in 
due time, for which accept my thanks. 

I commenced work with the camera as a 
relief from the mental work of a bookkeeper. 
Have paid for my course of instruction with 
the camera and have worked at my desk 
every day beside. 

I have purchased the studio referred to in 
my last letter. Will take possession in 
about a week. Yours truly, 


A. T. HUDELSON. 


Write us fully about ae course of stud 
you are interested in and we will send, 
without cost, our book, “ Profitable Pro- 
fessions,” and give you personal counsel. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


= INCORPORATED— CAPITAL, $100,000 
aa 


4 ie 229 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 







Show Your Loyalty by Wearing the 


CLASS PIN OR BADGE 


(HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS FREE) 
=) _.... 
Mic 
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In Silver Plat te, $1 00 a doz. Sample 10c. 


In Sterling Silve er, $2.50 adoz. Sample 25c 
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BASTIAN BROS., 2I-S South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N.Y. , tedates it by several years. 
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%T MAY seem strange, but the 
i] clubs which are really the finest 
are often the ones that people 
know least about. Take the May- 
flower Club in Boston, for in- 
stance: the membership includes 
some of the finest women in that 
city, women of the most aristo- 
cratic lineage, but it never gets 
into the newspapers, and it would be next 
to impossible to get 
pictures of the club- 
house or the presi- 
dent. The club oc- 
cupies a_ historic 
mansion on Park 
street, overlooking 
the old Common. 
It is fitted artisti- 
cally with recep- 
tion-rooms, parlors, 
dining-rooms for 
members, and _lit- 


rooms where the 
members can give 
dinners or lunch- 
eons to visitors; 
there are several 
bedrooms, also, for 
the use of the 
few women whose 
names appear on 
the list of member- 
ship. 

The Acorn Club 
of Philadelphia is 
another of these ex- 
clusive clubs, frigid 
to outsiders, but 
most enjoyable to 
those fortunate 
enough to pass its 
portals. 

In New York 
there is the Wom- 
an’s Club, which is 
certainly an unob- 
trusive name. It oc- 
cupies a dignified, 
substantial dwell- 
ing at No. 9 East Forty-sixth street. 
There is nothing about the place to show 
that here is the gathering place of New 
York’s most precious flower of the social 
world, yet that is what it all amounts to. 
There is no sign, not even a door-plate, to 
indicate that the Woman’s Club has its 
home behind the doors. 3 

The New York Woman's Club was 
started in 1900, although it is said to be 


/. the outgrowth of a similar club which an- 


It opened its 
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THE HOME OF THE NEW YORK 
WOMEN’S CLUB. 


M. WINSLOW 


doors with a membership of four hundred 
and thirty and at once attracted the favor 
of New York’s fashionable women, so that 
now the membership runs over one thous- 
and, and while it has a large New York 
city membership it has a long roll of 
“non-residents,” who depend upon their 
club for all sorts of conveniences when 
they come to town for a day or more. 
There is a distinctive air about the 
house and _ its ar- 
rangement. The 
visitor’s room is at 
the left of the nar- 
row hall and_ has 
an atmosphere of 
charming _ simpli- 
city with its sofa- 
pillows, its deep 
red walls, its ma- 
hogany furniture 
and its few good 
pictures. The writ- 
ing-desk in one cor- 
ner gives a finishing 
touch and is a most 
necessary adjunct 
to the clubhouse. 
Men visitors, it 
is said, never pene- 
trate beyond this 
room, except on ex- 
ceedingly rare 
days, when some 
special function is 
givenin their honor. 
The main recep- 
tion-room is the 
double drawing- 
room which’ was 
formerly the par- 
lors of the proud 
family that once 
occupied the dig- 
nified old mansion. 
Here the walls are 
finished in terra. 
cotta and are hung 
with paintings by 
New York artists 
It is a beautifu 
drawing-room, but lacks the warmth anc 
“homeness” of the rooms above, whicl 
are the real head-quarters of the club. 
The second floor is given up to club of 
ficers with dressing-rooms and lockers an 
a pleasant little tearoom. This tea-roon 
takes the place of a café. It is a larg 
room decorated in green and set out wit' 
attractive little tables and inviting Chair 
Luncheons are served here, as well a 
dinners and breakfasts for the non-res 
dent member who happens to be stayin 
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at the club. A Turkish bath is connected 


with this room, though not under the club’s 
management. 

On the third floor are several sleeping 
apartments distinctly feminine in arrange- 
ment and furnishings. 

There is no_ president or executive 
oficer, but the club’s affairs are managed 
by a board of patronesses. To becomea 
member, one must be put on the waiting 
list by a patroness or two members, and 
afier a long period of waiting, if she is 
fortunate enough to be accepted by vote 
of the whole board of patronesses, she may 
enter and become a full-fledged member. 
While the active management is said to 
be in the hands of the Board of Patron- 
esses, it is virtually left to one woman, who 
combines the qualifications of steward, 
weneral superintendent and house com- 
mittee. The Board of Patronesse: con- 
sists of Mrs. James F. Ruggles, Mrs. 
Arthur B. Twombly, Mrs. Russell H. 
Hoadley, Mrs. John Greenough and Mrs. 
Wiliam H. Rockwell. 

Another of New York’s exclusive and 
unfederated clubs is the Woman’s 
University Club, with headquarters at 
No. 10 Gramercy Park. This, of course, 
is a college woman’s club, and there 
are upward of six hundred members. 
It, also, occupies a four-story mansion 
that once belonged to an old New York 
family. There are large reception and 
assembly rooms, a dining-room, a library 
and eight bedrooms. The.dining-room, 
is beautifully fitted up in Flemish oak 
with the woodwork in ivory and the 
walls done in buff. A beautiful mul- 
lioned window goes across the entire end 
of the dining-room with a low window- 
sill that makes a charming seat. There 
are racks of interesting old plates, a 
rrandfather’s clock’? and many artistic 
touches that render the room individual as 
well as beautiful. In the large reception- 
room there are wide fireplaces withthe 
old-fashioned marble mantles and huge 
mirrors running from floor to ceiling, such 
as were characteristic of New York man- 
sions a half century ago. Afternoon tea is 
served in one of the lower reception-rooms 
from four to five o’clock every day, and 
one is sure to meet there some of the most 
interesting women of the day. 

The library room extends the entire 
width of the house at the front and is on 
the second floor. The predominating color 
is green with the furniture in Mission 
style. There are a number of fine prints 
on the wall, some of which are very rare. 
The hall is in dull old blue with carved 
Flemish oak woodwork and hardwood 
flor. The staircase is carpeted in crim- 
son, and there is an old Colonial iron lat- 
tice-work entrance which is most attrac- 
te. There are open fires in every room, 
even in the bedrooms, and writing desks 
in nearly every one. In short, the whole 
house is a rare combination of the useful 
with the really artistic and_ beautiful. 
Wellesley, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
Vassar, and in fact, most of the Eastern 
colleges for women are represented among 
the membership, and there have been 
many popular luncheons, afternoon teas, 
musicals and entertainments there during 
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the season. The president of this club 
is Miss Laura D. Gill. Other offeers 
are Miss Sarah Dean, vice president; 
Miss Mary Stuart Pullman, treasurer; 
Miss Grace Andrews, secretary, and Miss 
Helen L. Johnson, superintendent. The 
membership includes Mrs. Selden Bacon 
(Josephine Daskam), Mrs. Arthur M. 
Scribner, Mrs. Philip Carpenter, Elizabeth 
Stanton Blatch, Mrs. William H. Bald- 
win, Jr., Mrs. Truman Backus, Dr. Emily 
Dunning and others who are equally 
well known. 

Bowling clubs for women are being 
organized in some of the large cities. 
No game has increased in popularity the 
past year like bowling, and it is an ex- 
cellent physical exercise. In organiz- 
ing a bowling club, the alley must be 
selected in good time. Usually the first- 
class hotels are provided with good 
alleys, and often these may be rented 
for one or two afternoons in a week with 
service, etc., at a reasonable figure. The 
best number is anywhere from twelve to 
sixteen, and the members must be con- 
genial, or the club is likely to come to 
grief. Few officers are needed, but the 
dues must be large enough to afford a sur- 
plus for prizes after the rent is paid. 

A long-time reader of this department 
has asked for an outline study of India. 
This is a topic which is rather difficult to 
find outlined in any of the study-courses 
that have been published elsewhere. 


INDIA. 


Map of India. Division of three river sys- 
tems. Effect of the Himalayas on the climate. 
Wild tribes. The possession of India by 
Asiatic races. 


Sanskrit and its relation to other European 
lan es.. Aryan and Dravidian languages 
atid dla ects. Vedas and the Rig- Veda. Brah- 
manas, ancient creeds and priesthood. Brah- 
man medicine, astronomy, surgery and mathe- 
matics. 


Philosophy, transmigration and decline of 
Brahmanism. Buddha, hfe and _ teachings. 
Buddhism, ancient and modern. Hindu 
sects. Castes. Parsees and the Tower of 
Silence. Islamism. Jainism. 


Position of women prior to European occu- 
pation. Native costumes. Position of women 
since British obtained control. Village and 
rural life. Sacred animals. Domestic animals. 
Wild animals and native method of hunting. 


Palaces and civil architecture. Jain archi- 
tecture. The Punjab and its cities. Saracenic 
and Northern India architecture. Rock cut 
temples and caves. Buddhistic architecture. 
Dravidian architecture. Sculpture and paint- 
ing inIndia. Mythology. 

The Greek invasion to750 A.D. Settle- 
ments, Portuguese, Dutch, French, English. 
Organization of the East India Company and 
history to 1750. Warren anes Lord 
Clive. Lucknow and Cawnpore. uropean 
classes, official and unofficial; orders and 
ceremonials. 

Jungle life. Teaand cinchona plantations. 
Industries: diamonds, lacquers, attar of roses, 
opium and fabrics of India. Bombay, Ceylon, 

alcutta, Madras, Mysore, Delhi and other 
cities. 

Modern Indian literature. Kipling. Educa- 
tion in Indiato-day. Theosophy. Religious 
missions and establishments. Influence of 
Indian art on surrounding countries. 


Distinguished British statesmen connected 
with the Indian service. Indian revenue and 
financial condition. “Starving India.” Dis- 
tinguished natives. Indian superstitions. 
What has been the general effect of the Brit- 
ish occupation upon India? 
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“BE SUNNY” 





“Force-thoughts ” 


T° E aristocrats of ancient Rome 
were called Optimates, from 
“optimus, which means 
“best.” From this word also came 
a school of philosophers known as 
Optimists, which is still in existence. 
An Optimist believed that this 
was the best kind of a sunny old 
world, and that it was well to be in 
tune with it. 

Another school of philosophers 
were the Pessimists, from ‘“pessi- 
mus,” which means “worst.” That 
was the view they took of things. 
Somebody said a Pessimist was a 
man who had lived a month with an 
Optimist—but in reality a Pessimist is 
usually an Optimist who eats wrong. 

Sometimes he’s starving to death 
for lack of nourishment—starving on 
rich, fatty foods, full of nutriment 
that he can’t digest, which is the 
worst form of starvation conceivable 
and enough to make anybody pes- 
simistic, 

“FoRCE” 1s an antidote for pessi- 
mism. ‘ Optimus” is the word that 
goes naturally with this food I make. 
It zs Best. Best for mentality and 
muscle. Best for nerves and temper- 
ament (a vital organ that needs right 
food as much as any other). It is 
Best in digestibility and savor. 

To eat “ ForRcE”’ Is to be optimistic 
—which 1s Latin for 

Be Sunny ! 

Yours truly, 


Lacan foie 


(70 be continued.) 


To jotn the ‘‘ Force” Society send two-cent stamp 
to Sunny Jim, Buffalo, U.S. A., and receive 
Certificate of Membership, engraved copy of the 
Creed, Badge of the Order, Motto of the Soctety, 
anda copy of Sunny Jim's new book, ‘* The Gentle 
Art of Using force.” 


How to Grow Tall 


Wonderful Discovery made by 
PROF. K. LEO. MINGES 


Why be short and stunted, when for the 
mere asking you can become taller and 
more graceful? Write to-day and we 
will mail to you, free of charge, the 
secrets of how to grow tall. May be 
accomplished at home by either sex. 
We have made a life-long study of the 
cartilage system and thoroughly under- 
stand it. 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 143 D. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








We willingly send the 
Blasius ON TRIAL 


where there is no Blasius 
store, because — whoever 
hears its exquisite tone, tries 
its responsive action and sees 
its beautiful appearance, de- 
sires to possess the Blasius 
always. 

You can buy on convenient 
terms, —a small payment 
when you are satisfied you 
want to keep the piano, and 
remittances thereafter at in- 
tervals. Your old ene will 
do for part payment. 

Write for particulars, and book 

of engravings of the new 
styles with full descriptions. 


BLASAYUS 


aa) Chestnut St. Philadelphia 



















0c INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 
Dr.Harlan’s Beauty-Cup 
Massage For the Face, Neck, 


Arms and Body 


“No woman who owne one of thea: 
wonderful little cups need have 
any further fear of wrinkles or 
blackheads." 

Che simplicity of this 
scientific system of self 
ipplied massage, and 
the speed with which it 
lears the complexion, 
irealmost beyond belief. 
A single soothing application of the little Beauty-Cup produces 
remarkable results. Blackheads in many cases are banished 
in sixty seconds. It pumps impurities out of the blood by at- 
mospheric pressure, rounds out the cheeks, arms and neck, and 
jlumps the waste places in the body with wonderful rapidity. 
Acts directly on the circulation and feeds fresh, pure bluod to 
the tissues, inakiny the flesh firm and falr, and the skin soft 
ind satiny. Write for the beauty booklet. Dr. Harlan's Beauty- 
Cup sent by mail in plain wrapper to any address for &Qe, 


Agents Wanted. Harlan Mfg. Co.,177 Michigan St., Toledo,0. 


Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. Send for free 
catalogue of over 2,000 plays. 
omnes, FHE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
368 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, or 40 W. 28th 8t., New York. 






















DESIRABLE STYLES FOR MATERNITY 
WEAR 


maiden plays “ mother” to het dol- 
lies, she looks toward the time when 
she will clasp in her arms her own babe. 
| The mother instinct and love is greater 
The woman who awaits 


| 


Pai THE DAYS when the little 





than all else. 











be lovingly 
and tenderly cared for, and on the other 
hand must fulfil her own obligations. 
She who consecrates herself to this dig- 
nity, and hopes td become a_ worthy 
mother, will not allow her family or 
_ friends to become slaves to her caprices. 
She will cultivate a bright, cheery man- 
ner, a happy disposition and a love of the 
beautiful and refined. She should read 
books that tend to elevate the mind and 
leave delightful impressions. She should, 
if possible, live amid beautiful surround- 
ings—and the simplest home can be made 
attractive if one is happy and feels in it 
a deep interest. Her eyes should rest 
upon inspiring pictures and her ears listen 
to beautiful music, if possible. Statistics 
prove that children born of women thus 
surrounded are more lovely in feature, 
form and disposition than those who have 
came into a world that has ever seemed 
cheerless to the expectant mothers. 

The unborn child partakes of and in- 
herits its mother’s tendencies, and it is at 
this period that it is most susceptible to 
influences and impressions. Though nat- 
ural curiosity be strong, common-sense 
and aduty to the unborn child should com- 
pel a woman to avoid sights or impressions 
of an unpleasant or disagreeable nature. 

The woman who believes herself to be 
a martyr or a stricken being whoin every 
one should pity does not deserve the joys 
that come with motherhood. The baby’s 
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fate—the condition of its nerves and brain 
—depends upon the condition of the 
mother previous to its birth, and even dur- 
ing the first year of its life, when it de- 
rives all its sustenance from her. Nature 


endeavors to adopt all precautions for the ( 


health of the mother and her ‘ 
child, but her plans are fre- 
quently frustrated through 
ignorance or indolence. 

Exercise is of the greatest 
importance, and the expect- 
ant mother should resist the 
temptation or inclination to 
lounge about indoors all day, 
and should spend as much 
time as possible in the open 
air. Exercise of a _ mild, 
gentle nature, which will 
call into play all her muscles, 
isexcellent. She should take 
moderate walks but never 
carry them to excess, and 
when really tired, should lie 
down for half an hour or so 
two or three times a day. 
There are exceptional cases 
where a woman is very deli- 
cate or her condition is at- 
tended with distressing symp- 
toms; in such instances the 
family physician should be 
consulted. 

The mother should be 
careful of her food. She should not in- 
dulge too heartily, or indigestion will re- 
sult but should take good nourishing food 
in reasonable quantities. Stimulating 
beverages should be taken only when pre- 
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COSTUME 6990, 


scribed by a physician, and in genera 


should be avoided as a matter of con” 


science, since a liking for them may be_ 
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come a deplorable inheritance of the child ' 
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The woman who has tthe interest of 
her babe at heart will forget the desires 
ot her appetite and general inclinations, 
when her common-sense tells her that 
the thing desired is harmful. When of 
areasonable character these fancies of 
the appetite may 
be indulged in. 

The physical im- 
perfections of many 
children are due 
to the manner in 
which, through 
pride or ignorance, 
the mother has 
clothed herself. 





Herclothing should 
6266 be so adapted to 
CorseT-COVER 6266. _ her changing figure 


that no undue pres- 
sure will rest upon any part of her body. 
If corsets are worn they must be very 
loosely adjusted and have rubber lacings 
at the back and over the abdomen. Both 
mother and child will suffer from tight 
lacing during the period of gestation, and 
the sensible woman will not allow her pride 
torule. Her outer garments should be so 
arranged that 
they may be 
stadually en- 
larged by means 
of the closings. 
Dresses and 
negligées may 
be made of at- 
tractive mate- 
nals, preferably 
of soft wool or 
silk, and plain, 
solid colors are 
better than fig- 
ured effects. 
They may be given a pretty touch by 
the addition of lace, embroidery and rib- 
bon, so that one need not at any time ap- 
pear unattractively gowned. The shoes 
should be absolutely comfortable, with low 
heels, as any woman who attempts to 
wear the high or French heels puts her 
own and her child’s life in danger. 

A number of garments have been 
especially de- 
Signed so 
they may be 
adjusted 
comf ort- 
ably to the 
changing fig- 
ure and yet 
have the trim 
appearance 
of a fitted 
gown. The 
principal dif- 
ficulty has 
been the lin- 
ing, as when 





SHIRT-WaAIST 70867. 





eo that wasonce 
DRESSING-SACK 7180 made and fit- 
ted there was 


no way of gradually enlarging it. This 
nas been overcome by lacing the front 
and darts. Pattern 7377 illustrates a 
maternity gown in which the necessary 
changes may be made by moving a few 
hooks and tapes. The waist lining should 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full 
protection tolungs and abdomen, thus preventin 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many chil- 
dren. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive dealer 
may say. If he doesn’t keepit writetous. The 
Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thou- 
sands of mothers. We want it accessible to all 
the world. 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRT 





Patent Nos. 528,988—350,233. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino 
(half wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, 
and all silk, to fit from birth tu six years. Sold at 
dry goods stores. Circulars, with price list, free. 


Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 94 Market Street, Chicago 


- Welcome to the Orient, dainty RUBIFOAM! In your sparkling freshness is the purity of 
the rills, the beauty and the fragrance of the sweet wild flowers of your native land.”’ 


EVERYWHERE are found admirers of the perfect liquid dentifrice RUBIFOAM. 


25c. Everywhere. 






Sample Free. 





We offer A CERTAIN RELIEF to all who suffer from this terrible 
Throw away the cumbersome and expensive 
leather and plaster Paris jackets and try 


affliction. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 79 Second St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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our Scientific Spinal Appliance. 


It does not encase the body like a vice, but allows perfect 
freedom of movement. It weighs ounces where others 
weigh pounds. It is 80 per cent. cheaper than the old meth- 
ods and 100 per cent. better. It conforms to the shape of 
the body so that no one would notice it. It can be worn by 
the smallest child or the oldest adult with perfect ease and 
comfort. It will give permanent relief in any case of spinal 
curvature. They are not made up in large quantities, but 
each one is made to measure, to meet the individual case, 
and a perfect fit is guaranteed. If you or any of your friends 
suffer from any form of Spinal Trouble, write us at once 
and we will give you full particulars as to how it can be 
Permanently corrected without inconvenience or discom- 
fort, and JWithout Leaving Your Own Home. Address, 
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Only $2. 00, Delivered 
Weighs But 4 Pounds 


Put away the mussed pillows and 
dress your bed with a stylish Acme 
Bolster Roll, which gives a neat and 
orderly appearance, and makes the 
bedroom look well kept and inviting. 

The Acme Bolster Roll, made of cor- 
rugated Jute board, is light and easy 
to handle and so strong that it never 
wears out. Cover it to match the spread. 

Almost every good dealer from Maine to California 
has them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, 
write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express 
or money order for §2; we will ship an Acme Roll 
and pay the charges te oO any express point on or east 
of the Mississippi River. Money back if you want it. 
Handsome Book, ** Dainty Bedrooms,”’ Mailed Free 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 842 Water St., Sandusky, 0. 


trate.” 


Dresses 


have light corset stays 
and laces in the lining, 
giving support to the 
body and a neat and 
shapely appearance 
either with or without 
corsets. 

A waist, skirt, light cor- 
set and corset cover com- 
\ bined in one garment. 

100 up-to-date styles in house 
dresses and wrappers, all per- 
fect in fit, with three-ply but- 
toned cuffs ; collars and belts 
inter lined—splendid value. 

Corsette dresses combine 
comfort and good looks. 
Women wearing them always 
look trim, neat and attrac- 
tive 

Ask Your Dealer or 
write to us for illustrated 
booklet and sam- 
ples of materials. 


Sua R.E. Lowe & Sons 


373 Broadway 
New York 
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x 2 > Stallman s Dresser Trunk 


Easy to get at everything without dis- 
turbing anything. No fatigue in pack- 
ing and unpac king. Light, strong, 
roomy drawers. Holds as much and 
costs no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand-riveted; strongest trunk made. 
In small room serves as chiffonier. 
C.0O.D.w en privilege of examination. 
. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 49 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


BE A NURSE 23.0 


BY MAIL 


Steady employment, at 3 large salary, always awaits the thorouyhl 
‘ompetent nurse. We teach you the most advanced ideas by mod- 
ern methods. Our graduates holding good itions; students 
earning good salaries. Write for free booklet, describing five 
ditferent courses, including special course for mothers. 


Chieago Corres. School of Narslag, 816, 46 Van Buren 8t., Chieago 


Distinction in Dress 
and How to Retain It 


is a little booklet full of valuable [nformation on the selection, 
care and preservation of woman's 
garments. For three two-cent stamps 
and your dealer's name, we will send 
you acopy. Address Dept. F. 
PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN ¢& CO. 
Makers of Sea ee Garments 
Oo. 
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DESIRABLE STYLES FOR MATERNITY WEAR 
(Continued ) 


be basted and fitted in the usual way, 
making it a neat fit but not too tight. 
Turn back the hem at the front of the 
lining and stitch it with the usual two 
rows of stitching, but make the first one 
three-eighths of an inch, and the second 
three-quar- 
ters of an 
inch from 
the edge. 
Slip the bone 
between the 
two rows of 
stitching and 
work eyelets 
near theedge 
the entire 
length of the 
front on both 
sides. 

Another 
way is to 
place the 
bone near the edge, as in the ordinary 
lining, and sew eyes, but not the hooks, 
in the usual manner and lace through 
these. It would be well to sew a fly or 
underlap underneath each side of the 
fronts. Make each about two inches wide 
and sew hooks and eyes on the front 
edges that they may form a protection 
under the lacings. 
Lace with a round 
elastic cord such as 
is used for corset 
lacing. Rip the darts 
open and mark 
the seams with 
a basting thread; 
then make that 
thread the edge of 
a tuck, one-quarter 
inch deep, running 
not quite to the top 
of thedart. Slipa 
round bone into this 
tuck on each side of 
the dart and work 
eyelets or sew on 
eyes. Lace with 
elastic cord. The 
seams should be 
boned in the usual 
way. 

The girdle sec- 
tion, which crosses 
the front, may be 
adjusted as re- 
quired, and the 
soft blouse vest should have a ribbon or 
tape run through a casing at the waist- 
line. 

The unsightly shortening in the front, 
which makes the ordinary skirt undesir- 
able even when the belt is enlarged, is 
provided against in the pattern by an ex- 
tension atthe top. The cross-line of large, 
single perforations indicates where a 
casing is to be sewed on, through which 
should be run a ribbon or tape to come 
through a small, buttonholed opening cut 
in the centre front. When fitting the 
skirt, observe whether this casing mark 
is at the proper height by pinning a piece 
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WalistT 7027. 










WRAPPER 5852. 


of tape around where the belt would nat- 
urally come. Runa basting thread where 
the lower edge of the tape comes and sew 
on the casing at this line. The part of 
the skirt which extends above the casing 
should have its raw edge over-cast or 
bound, and be turned down inside the top 
of the skirt, where a couple of tackings 
will hold it fast; if the skirt should be- 
come too short across the front and sides, 
the casing may be moved up toward the 
top to lengthen it. The back of the skirt 
may be laid in plaits, as indicated by the 
notches and perforations, and the plait 
let out from time to time if necessary, or 
the casing may extend across the back, 
giving the effect of a gathered back. Pat- 
tern 7377 costs 25 cents. 


. Pattern 6990, price 25 cents, isama- | 


ternity gown slightly different in style. 

It is well in ordering a pattern to get two 
sizes larger than the usual bust measure. 
A light-weight cloth will be found best 
for the suit. The coat may be interlined 
with flannel across the front and back. 

Pattern 6266, price 15 cents, is a very 
suitable corset-cover and should have 
either a casing or a beading at the waist 
and neck. 

Petticoats and drawers should be finish- 


ed with a casing at the top, made adjust- © 


able by omitting the front 
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darts and continuing the \ 


back casing all around. 
Pattern 7067, price 20 
cents, 


described and running a cas- 
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TEa-Gown 7432. 


is a shirt-waist which .; 
may be used by treating the ;' 
lining with lacings as already | 


ing at the waist-line of the fronts. Thi 


may be worn with the. skirt 
mentioned for morning house wea’. 
afternoon or more dressy occasions, 


sun-plaited skirt made of crépe de Chin: 
or one of the numerous weaves of veiling 


will be suitable and should be Shirred .- 


alread 
Fo 


The Delineats 


the waist into a belt of soft taffeta sev- 
eral inches larger than the waist measure 
aidaribbon run through this to draw it 
tothe ight size. 

For afternoon home wear, there are 
several dressy negligées, of which pattern 
i180, price 20 cents, is a good example. 
ltisdeveloped in crépe de Chine or India 
silk timmed with lace and ribbons. For 
evening wear, waist 7027, price 20 cents, 
isone of several which can be modified 
by aid of the lacings already described. 

A very at- 
tractive tea- 
gown is 
shown in pat- 
tern 7432, 
price 25 
cents; itis to 
be commend- 
ed on ac- 

count of its 
extra fulness 
and long 
lines, and 
is suitable 
especially 
when made 
of a soft 
woollen or 
silk material. 

A comfort- 
able kimono 
for lounging 
and room 
wear is 
shown in pat- 
tern 5852, 
price 25 
cents. This 
is an im- 
provement 
on the usual 
Japanese 
model, the 
side plaits 
that are laid 
in each front 
and the cir- 
cular back 
giving it 
the fulness 
and grace 
of a wrapper without detracting from 
th general features which make the 
kimono such a popular garment. It 
May be made of any of the usual lighter 
Woollen materials; if desired especially 
Wam it may be made even of eider- 
down. An especially dainty and warm 
gament will result if the pattern is cut 
frm China silk and albatross, the two 
Mmude up as one material, the albatross 

Oxithe inside as a lining. 

Almost any of the loose wraps shown in 
réent numbers of THE DELINEATOR 
wil be found suitable for both day and 
€vening wear. Pattern 7234, price 25 
Cents, made in broadcloth or one of the 
Dew cloaking zibelines with either applied 
Stitched bands or several rows of quarter- 
’Mch spaced machine-stitching trimming 
the sleeves and cape instead of the lace, 
wil make the coat suitable for ordinary 
wer, while the addition of a detachable 
£toe collar will transform it into an even- 
ingor theatre coat. 
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CLoaK-WRAP 7234. 
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METHODS OF MEASURING FOR PATTERNS 


SEAM ALLOWANCES—The Allowance for Seams [n Butterick Patterns is generally 3¢ Inch, though In 
some instances only 4 inch is allowed, when It is so specified In the label. 

ETS— By the word ‘‘ Outlet ’’ is meant ‘* material allowed additional to the 8g Inch Seam Allowance.” 

Outlets are allowed only on Edges where possibly additional or less material may be required in fitting. In 

Patterns for Body-garments Outlets are usually along Shoulder Edges, Under-Arm Bares. Back Edges of 


Sleeve Portions, and corresponding Edges of other Portions. A Border Line of 


rations follows 


each Edge where an Outlet is allowed, and the Basting should be made along this line. 


There sometimes being a disproportion 
between the bust, waist and hip dimen- 
sions, and more importantly and particu- 
larly between the waist and hip, it is 
thought proper, where the pattern of a 
lady’s skirt or any similar garment is de- 
sired, and where the hips are large in 
proportion to the waist, to advise the 
taking and supplying of the hip measure, 
measuring around the hips about five 
inches below the waist. The scale here- 


PROPORTIONATE 
BUST, WAIST AND 
HIP MEASURES. 








2 37 
§2._. 92... 89 
34....-24....-41 
96. ...-26.....48 
$8. _..-28.....46 
40... -90.-...49 
42... $2. _...52 
44.....9$....-55 
46_....36.....58}3 
48.....98._...6134 


with of bust, waist and hip measures 
shows what the regular proportions are. 
When nearly these proportions appear in 
the figure, of course only the waist meas- 
ure is necessary for skirt purposes. In 
such a case, measure over the dress, at 
the waist. 

In the same 
way, for a pat- 
tern of a lady’s 
waist or other 
garment requir- 
ing a bust meas- 
ure to be taken, 
measure around 
the body over the 
dress, close under 
the arms. Itis im- 





portant that the 
measure should 
not be taken at 
the break of the 
bust, but close 
under the arms, 
the tape being 
drawn above 
the full part as 
shown in the il- 
lustration. 

For a sleeve, 
measure around the upper arm, one inch 
below the lower part of the armpit. 





BUST MEASURES, AGES AND ARM MEASURES. 


Bust Measure. 23 .25....27...90..35 & 84. .86...40..4 Ina. 
Years ......... §....8....12...14....17 
Arm Measure. 7....8..... 9...10.... 11....12...18..14 ins. 


PATTERNS CUT IN SIZES “SMALL,” “MEDIUM” 
AND “LARGE,” CORRESPOND TO 


Bust Measure..... 80 to H....95 to 88..... 89 to 422 Inches 
Waist Measure, about 22 _.about 26_..about 90 inches 


PROPORTIONATE AGES AND MEASURES OF 
MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN. 


AGE SBUST WAIST 
---1934...18 
H6.---1006--- 
Oa eae 
8...... Bees 21 
fies 
Bon Ae 
Vi cesee 436. ..23 
Soe eae 
renee ae 
i ----- fs He 
18... 129... 
teeta eae 
Bn 
17.... 33.....04 





In ordering patterns for a miss or girl 
it is usual to order by the age; but when 
she is extra large or small for her age, 
order by bust or 
waist measure, 
but give the age 
also, taking the 
measures the 
same as for 
ladies. 

For the pattern 
of a doll, or for 
patterns for gar- 
ments for a doll, take the length of the 
doll from the top of the head to the sole 
of the foot, measuring parallel with the 
doll and not along the contour. 





HEAD MEASURE 
OR HAT SIZE, 





AGES AND MEASURES FOR BOYS. 





For the pattern of a boy’s trousers, 
measure around the body, over the 
trousers, at the waist. 

For the pattern of a boy’s coat or vest, 
measure around the body, under the 
jacket, close under the arms. In order- 
ing, give the age also. 

For the pattern of a boy’s 
overcoat, measure around 
the breast, over the coat 
that is usually worn. In or- 
dering, give the age also. 
Breast measures for over- 
coats should be two inches 
larger than breast meas- 
ures for other coats. 





(ay In taking Measures, always draw the Tape closely—but not too tight. 
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This Book is Free} Patterns in “1830” Style 


obtainable in the sizes quoted 
from The Butterick Publishing Co. 
(Limited) and its Agents generally, 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(LIMITED) 


7 to 37 West 13th Street, New York. 


A Better 
Position, 
Shorter 
Hours 

and a 
Larger 
Salary 
await the 
rapid 
Calculator. 
We will 
send free 
to the first 
1,000 who 
apply a 
copy of our 
new book 
fully ex- 
plaining. 


Short 


e 
Cuts If | ..7320—Ladies’ Tucked or 7308—Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 7142—Ladies’ Waist. Sto 
Shirred Waist. 82 to 44 inches, 8%to 42 inches, bust; 6sizes. 20 42 inches, bust; 6 sizes. 2 
Fi bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. cents, cents. 
igures 






7237—Ladies’ Blouse Waist in ‘*1830” Style, 
Closed at the Back. 8&2 to 42 inches, bust; 6 
sizes. 20 cents, 









It shows 
how the 
work of 
hours may 
be done in 
minutes 
and ex- 
plains how 





i} rapid cal- 
culator. It| 7247—Ladies’ Box-Plaited Blouse Waist. 8 7199—Ladies’ Shirred Waist. 82 to 42 inches, 
ee 4 _ i) is Free. to 42 inches, bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. . 
—- RT TET } Address 7 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS : 
143D Schools Bidgs., Rochester, N. Y. 














‘¢ Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


HY 


mANOSA 


IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 
architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & ©. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





7194—Ladies’ Tucked Waist, 7341—Ladies’ Shirt - Waist. 7286—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 
with ‘°1880” Collar. 8to42 8 to 4% inches, bust; 6 sizes. 82 to 42 inches, bust; 6 sizes. 
inches, bust; 6 sizes. 20 cents. cents. 20 cents. 






7262 —Ladies’ Shirt- 7265—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 382 7266—Ladies’ Shirt-waist. 33 
(Waist, 82to 44inches, bust; to 44 inches, bust; 7 sizes. 20 to 44 inches, bust; 7 sizes. 2 
7Vsizes. cents. cents. cents. 














VARICOSE VBINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
-3 VARICOSE ULCERS 
and 
LEG SWELLINGS 
relieved by 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


We make all goods to measure of new elas- 
tic made by us and send by mail to any part 
of the world, and guarantee a fit. Free 
Catalogue tells how to measure, gives prices 
etc. Send for one. We are the largest weavers 
of special elastic work in the United States. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 
27 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Our Agents are making BIG 
MONEY selling our Silver 
Handle Embroi ay Needle. 
Write forterms. hale Art 
Co., 518 Bates St., St. Louis 





7165—Ladies’ or 7190 — Ladies’ or Misses’ 

7230—Ladies’ or Misses’ ‘* 1830” Misses’ Bishop Sleeve. Two-Seam ‘'1830"’ Sleeve. 
Girdles, Small, Medium and Large; 8 9 to 14 inches arm; 6 9 to 15 inches, arm; 7 sizes. 
sizes. 10 cents. sizes. 10 cents. 10 cents. 
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73365—Girls’ 
Plaited or 
Shirred Coat. 
4 to 14 years; 
11 sizes. 15 
cents. 


7331— Little 
Girls’ or Boys’ 

Oat. le to 9 
years; 10 sizes. . 
15 cents. 
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7239— Ladies’ Costume, with Long. or 
Medium Sweep. & to 42 inches, bust; 6 sizes. 
3 cents. 





M96—Ladies’ f 
 ostume, in Long or Medium Sweep or Dip 
Length. 8&to44 inches, bust; 7sizes. cents. 


_ 7350 — Ladies’ Skirt, 
la 1830" Style: con- 
“isting of a 7-Gored Outside Skirt Gathered at 
the Top of the Sides and Back, and a 7-Gored 
: ran Skirt. 20to&8inches, waist; 6 sizes. 
cen e 














. 1216 — Ladies’ Skirt, in Round 
4neth or with Frou-Frou and 





sweep: consisting of a 1-Piece, Straight Outside Skirt, with 
é Shirrings or without Shirrings in ‘'1830” Style; 
ad 5-Gored Foundation Skirt. 20 to 30 Inches waist; 6 sizes. 


Tucks and 


7344—Misses’ 
Tucked or Shir- 
red Costume, 
having a7-Gored 
Outside Skirt. 18 
to 17 years; 5 
Sizes. 25 cents. 
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Sleeves. 






. 7332—Ladies’ Costume in Long or Medium 
Sweep or Dip Back*Length 32to44inches bust; 
7 sizes. 25 cents. 





7264—Ladies’ Coat, with Bishop or Flowing 
32 to 44 inches, bust; 4 sizes. 


2 cents 






. 7250—Ladies’ Skirt, 

in ‘* 1830” Style, and in . . 

Long or Medium Sweep or Dip Length: consist- 

ing of a 7-Gored Outside Skirt and a 6-Gored 

a euneaven Skirt. 20 to82 inches, waist; 7 sizes. 
nts. . 





7366—Girls’ Dress, havin 
Gored Skirt Gathered at the 
and Back, 6 to 14 years; 9 sizes 
20 cents. 


a 5- 
ides 


7185— Misses’ 
Costume, having 
a 6&-Gored Flare 
Skirt, with an 
Inverted Box- 
Plait. 14 to 17 
years; 4 sizes, 25 
cents. 
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lisle stocKings 
25c. pair 


means fewer pairs to buy and Jess daring 

to do, because the *“Y KM" has double 

strength and twice the wear, being knit of 

of four threads of finest combed 

‘gyptian lisle, instead of one or two-thread 
yarn as with other 25c. hosfery. 

Buying ‘* Y KM" four-thread hosfery at 
the price of the two-thread kind, {s like get- 
ting four cents for two cents. 

Look for the "FEM" stamped on all genuine 

4thread liste hostery obtainable at She. pair, 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 
fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy weight; 
sizes 6to 10. Black only. 

Men's Half Hose, two weights — medium 
andheavy. Colors: black,tan, pearl, mahog- 
any, Tourfst and Cadet blue ; sizes 9to 1114. 

Tf your dealer won't eupply you, we will. 


Sample pair, 25c ; 6 
‘ane assorted colts 
$1.50, delivered 


* A delight from beginning to end.” 


A WINTER 


PACIFIC COAST. 


For an eastern person there is 
nothing quite so enjoyable as a 
winter on the Pacific Coast, that 
country being delightful during the 
winter months from Southern Cali- 
fornia to Seattle. Itis reached best 
from the east by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which form a part of all the great 
transcontinental routes. Any New 
York Central ticket Agent will tell 
you about it. 


A copy of No. 5 of the “ Four-Track Series,” 
**America's Winter Resorts,"' will be sent free, to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Rail ,» Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








p INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


by learning 
Profitable Poultry Raisiag 


The Columbia School 
of Poultry Culture 


can and will make you a success- 
ful poultry raiser. It gives seven 
distinct practical courses by the 
personal correspondence method 
and a residence course at {ts 
magnificent 60-acre farm at Waterville. The faculty are 
thoroughly practical poultrymen, and in their various depart- 
ments represent the highest authorities in the pou world. 
All students who have studied with us have made money, and 
as this fascinating business is still in Its infancy there are 
tremendous opportunities for those who begin NOW 


The Cost is Small. The Advantages are Great 


Lay this magazine down and write for handsome Illustrated prospectus gir- 
ing synopels of the courses, and positive proof of the success of our school. 


Colambia Sehvol of Poultry Culture, Box 647, Waterville, N.Y. 

















Exclusively 
to the User 
Direct From 
Our Own 
Factory at 
Factory Prices 


By this plan 
we save you all 
jobbers’, dealers’ 
and middlemen’s 

profits. 
That means a saving to you of from 25% to 
40%—from $5.00 to $40.00 on each purchase. 
Why pay this extra price tothe dealer, when 
it may just as well remain in your own pocket? 
You run no risk in buying from us, for we 
give you 


360 Days’ Approval Test 


and a guarantee backed by a $20,000 bank 
bond. If a Kalamazoo does not satisfy you 
in every way, send it back and we return 
every cent you paid. We pay the freight. 

Can we make a more fair offer? Is it not 
worth your while to investigate? We are 
selling thousands of stoves and ranges in all 
parts of the country, and can refer you to 
pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 
Send for special “‘on approval” offer and 
catalogue No. 115. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please Remember 


We are manufacturers, not ‘mail order'' dealers. 
We make everything we sell and sell by nail exclusively. 
We make a complete line of stoves, ranges and heaters 
and make them right. 
We ship all Kalamazoos freight pre- 
paid, blacked and polished,and any one 
can set them up. 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
with our patent oven thermometer which 
tiakes baking easy. 
We guarantee satisfaction—or your 
money back. 





Kills 


* . 
Bis-Kit 
Packed in boxes. 
Ready for use. 
=} The only poison not dangerous 
¥ tohandle. Put in rat holes, linen 
4 closets, etc., without even soiling any- 

= thing. Rats and mice leave 
'. choicest grain and food for it. 
Acts quickly. Die in the 
open air seeking water. 
Why take the risk of mixing poison ? 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn't it, send us 25 cts. for 
one box, or 60 cts. for 3 boxes, sent by express prepaid. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. A, Springfield, Ohio 


Gold E ARN A GOLD Finish 


Pints WATCH 


Send name and full address for 20 gold 
plated stick pins to sell at 10 cents each. 
When sold send us the $2.00 and we will 
send you this Wateh and Chain or 
any other article selected from premium 

list sent with pins. 100 -ward 
to any person proving we do not give 
watch and chain for selling 20 pins. 


J DIAMOND WATCH CO. 
21 Bond Street, Attleboro, Mass. 


GET YOUR HENS WILL LAY 


twice as well if you use a 










Stem 
Wind 







Ten days’ free trial. No money in advance. 
Catalogue free. 


F.W.Mann & Co,, Box 47, Milford, Mass. 


of decomposing skin or 


A Winter Entertainment 


Following are the correct answers to 
the questions given under the above title 
in the January issue: 


1. Sandwich. 2. Greenland. 3, New Guinea. 
4. Newfoundland. 5. Iceland. 6. Ireland. 7. 
Hayti (hay tea). 8. Ceylon (sail on). 9. Sicily 
(Cicely), 10. Candia. 11. Corsica. 12, Sar- 
dinia, 13. Cyprus (cypress). 14. Isle of Man. 
15. Bute. 16. Scilly /sles. 17. Isle of Wight. 
18. Philippines. 19. Rhodes. 20. Canary 1s. 
21. Jonian (1 owe). 22. Cuba. 23. Anticosti. 
24. Long Island. 25. Block. 26. Fox. 27. 
Windward. 28. Kangaroo. 29. Cook's Island. 
| 30. Solomon. 31. Sunda /slands. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


| THE HOUSEHOLD 


A READER:—A creamed hash is made as 
follows: Chop the meat fine and to each pint 
allow a tablespoonful of butter and one of 
flour, rubbing the two together and adding half 
a pint of hot milk. Stir until the milk and flour 
mixture boils, then season with salt and pepper 
and add the chopped meat, stirring caretalty to 
heat thoroughly. Have ready squares of 
toasted bread and when the hash is hot heap it 
on the toast. A poached egg is sometimes 
served on top of the meat, but this is a matter 
of taste rather than economy. Cold scraps of 
boiled ham may be utilized in many ways. 
Chop the pieces fine and lay them on a tin 
plate in the oven to just warm; then make an 
omelet as follows: To each egg allow a table- 
spoonful of milk and a dust of salt—an egg for 
each of the family is a sufficient allowance 
Place a lump of butter in the frying-pan and 
when the egg, milk and seasoning are beaten 
together and the butter is hot turn the egg into 
it. As the egg sets in the cooking slip the 
knife under it and thus allow the thin portion on 
top to slide into a spot to cook it. Continue 
this manipulation until all the egg seems 
cooked, then lay the ham on half of the omelet; 
transfer the whole to a platter and fold over on 
the ham the side that has no meat. 


MARINO:— Wash: japanned ware with a 
sponge dampened in warm water and dry it 
immediately with a soft cloth. Sweet oil ap- 
plied with a woollen cloth will remove obstinate 
spots. 

CUISINE :—To sauté oysters, fry thin slices 
of bacon in a pan until the fat is tried out. 
Drain the oysters, dry them with a napkin and 
roll in flour that has been seasoned with salt 
and pepper. Remove the bacon and cover the 
bottom of the frying-pan with the oysters. Fry 
them brown on both sides. 


IRMA :—it is risky for one to experiment with 
varnishes and furniture polishes, especially 
when a fine piece of old mahogany is at stake. 
It is usually worth the attention of a profes- 
sional furniture restorer, as each piece, owing 
to its age or conditions that it has survived, re- 
quires special treatment. 


A. B. S.:—In purchasing pillows be sure that 
the feathers are good. If they have the least smell 
esh, reject them, as 
this odor indicates that they have not been 
thoroughly steamed _ and properly dried in the 
sun or in a high artificial t@¢mperature. Pillows 
are not so large as heretofore, and sensible 
housekeepers now provide two medium-sized 
ones for each person instead of one large one. 
This plan is particularly desirable for a guest 
diamber, as it enables che guest, whose prefer- 
ence in this respect is unknown to the hostess, 
to adjust his head high or low, according to 
habit. 

EmILy :—Brussels sprouts, which were very 
scarce a few years ago, are now quite common 
in the large markets; they belong to the cab- 
bage family and grow from three to five feet in 
height and produce from the stem small heads 
resembling miniature cabbages. The stalk is 
usually covered with these little heads and ter- 
minates in a large head similar to a cabbage. 
Brussels sprouts should be compact and firm, 
like heads of cabbage, and they must be fresh 
and crisp. The outer leaves are taken off, and 
the firm heads are soaked in salted, cold water 
for an hour before cooking. 
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Lamp-chim- 


neys that break , 


are not . 


MACBETH’ S. | 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Io you want the Index? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


WE TEACH YOU , 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


BY OUR NATURAL SYSTEM OF | 
Home Instruction 
oe 


every means of beet 
yoursel Care of the skin and 
tures, care and dressing of hair, cloth- 


ing yourself becomingly, ng 
to remove wrinkles and fill in low 
places, ae = hands and feet, treat- 
ment of moles, etc., and superfiuous 
hair (instructions for using ee 
care of mouth and teeth, bathing 
various conditions, how to grow thin 
or fat, and any help you may 

any direction to Inerease a 
Beauty. If you feel that : 
deficient, drop a postal . 


HOW WE BEAUTIFY 
through nly Instruction 
1y one Oo e foremost experts on all 
the above matters in a°direct manner 
that insures the proper assistance for 























Your Particular le 
AN EXAMPLE—Young woman 
of 28, eyebrows meeting over . 


lines in forehead and e 

of control of face muscles. Second picture"siaraie mprov 

ment in two weeks. Tlird picture same woman at of 

two months with perfect mastery of dress, e on and 

scientific principles of beauty. Fre > She i 
Write to-day and receive FREE particulars. 

THE NATURAL BEAUTY SYSTEM 
Sulte 505, 28 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


EASY TO EARN 


This Elegant 
Rich Black 


FUR SCARF 


48 inches long, latest 
tails. To help us introduce our New 
i | 
friends, we will give son one of 
these elegant scarfs for : 
only one dozen extracts at twen 
ty cents each. They sell readily 
and once bought are always 
asked for again, so you can 
make a permanent and grew 
ing business. Sell only three 
dozen for a Dress Skirt, Rug 
or Mackintosh. Wo : 
Required—We Trust You. 












Lay This Magazine Down 
And Write Us Now 


We will send you at omce one dared 
assorted Flavoringe Extracts to cor, 
mence with, all Charges Paid, alsa 
our — peep. many article 
you can easily an ‘ 
selling one dozen up to thirty dosem. We Y xeianeetaee eT 
to give satisfaction. If you can't sell them we will take them 
back, but there's NO CAN’T about it—YOU Can. | 


PETERSON & CO., Dept. 
95 KINZIE STREET, cacaaaa ILL. 


Fancy Work Book 


$$ $e 
Cross Stitch Collar Patterns, Two 
oted, One Huckaback, Six Lace Tie” 
15 New Collar Patterns and a year’s sub. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lymn, Mass, Box DB 
y™ | 


scription to In s’ All for 25 cts. 











Cook With Less Odor 


Onions, Turnips, Cabbage, Fish—no 
taint or odor retained by the vessel 
nor imparted to the food, if cooked in 


ROYAL 


Granite Steel Ware 


(PATENTED) 


The wonderful new kitchen ware. Being non- 
peroms it does not retain the odor of the food 
ike tin or iron. Being as cleanas china, it is per- 
fectly pure and absolutely safe touse. Be sure 
and look for the label. Sold everywhere. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & 
STAMPING CO. 


Dept. B, $1 Fulton St., New York 


Write 
for the 
new book 


“Kitchen 
Experience”’ 


By Christine 
Terhune Herrick 
A valuable kit- 
chen education 


Po al 


a 






This Elegant 
Lamp or Clock 


or your choice of hun- 
dredsof other handsome 
and durable articles for 
the home or personal | 
use, to those who sellas } 
Agents or use as house- 
keepers our pure and 
high-grade laundry and 
toilet soaps, borax wash- 
ing powders, perfumes 
and toilet preparations. 
Sent Direct From Our 
Factory toyou. We guar- 
antee all our premiums 
exactly as represented. 
Remember, they cost 
you absolutely nothing. 






$10 Preaiiums 
Given With 
$10 Orders 


We guarantee our goods 
Satisfact or refund 
money. jum is 
not destred we send 
pune cumatity of soap. 

responsible parties we 
will send both soa ¥ 
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_ LEA YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments At Home, Piano, Organ, 
Guitar and Voice. 
Asyene can learn all TUNES, NOTES, CHORDS, ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS and the LAWS OF HARMONY ina shorttime. It is the 
E ; . most rapid and correct way on earth to 
lere MUSIC. Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials re- 
el Gees to the buttom of Music, makes it clear to the 
creates a fondness for music because you succeed from 
. A few days’ practice and you play perfect ACCOM- 
ALL KEYS. CIRCULARS FREE. Write for 
+ hundreds of dollars to anyone interested in MUSIC. 


10. 
UsICc co., s.241 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Amy :—To make wild-cherry syrup, steep for 





thirty-six hours four ounces of wild-cherry 
bark, well bruised. ina pint of cold water; 
press out the infusion, let it stand until clear, 
decant and add a pound and a half of fine white 
sugar; mix and strain. Another method is to 
moisten with water five ounces of wild-cherry 
bark in coarse powder and let it stand for 
twenty-four hours in a closed vessel. Then 
pack it firmly in a percolator and pour water 
upon it until one pint of fluid is obtained. To 
this add twenty-eight ounces of sugar. 


MACBETH :—Chloride of lime is a good dis- 
infectant for sick-rooms. One pound requires 
three gallons of water; use the clear solution. 
To purify rooms, sprinkle on the floor, and, if 
necessary on the bed linen. Infected clothes 
should be dipped in it and wrung out, just be- 
fore they are washed. The presence of chloride 
of lime in a room causes iron or steel to rust 
rapidly. Articles of that nature should, there- 
fore, be removed temporarily. 


AMERIcus:—Little bags of orris root are 
among the pretty devices for perfuming bed 
linen and underclothes and are even more pop- 
ular than the old favorite, lavender. Orris root 
may be renewed by simply spreading it so that 
the sun will dry it thoroughly. For those who 
still prefer the lavender sachet here is a tested 
recipe : 

1 pound of lavender flowers. 

1 ounce of benzoin. 

Lg ounce of oil of lavender (English). 
1 ounce of extract of musk. 


| Mix well together. 
THE TOILET 


A SUBSCRIBER :—As the constant liberal use 
of ammonia will turn hair white, it is recom- 
mended as a bleach for yellow-gray hair—that 
is, hair that has turned toa yellowish-white; 
or for completing a too slow transition from 
dark to gray hair, when the coming grayness 
| cannot be checked. The “grizzly” stage is 
| much disliked by many people, and washing 





such hair frequently in water made sees strong | 


with ammonia—a tablespoonful of the latter to 
a basin of water—will hasten the change from 
a dark to a snowy hue. 


S. C.:—To fill out the hollows and make 
your neck and chest plump, rub nightly with 
cocoa butter and take an internal course of 
cod-liver oil. 

Peccy:—You might try the lotion given 
Peggy in the correspondents’ columns of THE 
DELINEATOR for October, for falling hair. 


DoroTHY :— Excessive perspiration with 
many persons is a constitutional trouble, in no 
way interfering with the general health or re- 
sulting from any debility. Persons who suffer 
from excessive perspiration should avoid hot 
baths, but if unable to take absolutely cold 
ones, should have the chill removed from the 
water and then sponge the body, having first 
added diluted sulphuric acid in the propor- 
tion of two drachms of the acid to one pint of 
the water. Then powder generously with pul- 
verized starch, which may Be scented with pow- 
dered orris or any other perfume desired. Some 
of the unpleasant effects of profuse perspira- 
tion may be allayed by bathing the parts af- 
fected with a lotion made of 

Hydrate of chloral .. t 
Water : ‘ : ‘ 1 pint. 
Use a soft linen cloth in applying the mixture 
and allow the latter to dry on the skin. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER:—Those who are partial 
to glycerine as an emollient may make a toilet 
soap including it after the following method ; 
To any recently made toilet soap, sliced, and 
melted by a gentle heat, add pure glycerine in 
the proportion of one ounce of the glycerine to 
one pound of the soap. ‘Thoroughly incorporate 
the two by vigorous stirring which should be 
continued until the mass has cooled consider- 
ably, when it should at once be made into balls. 
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1 ounce. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Bourse 


or STOCK EXCHANGE 


A Game of Trade. A Game Without Rules. 
Easy to Learn, Hard to Forget 

Bourse is taking like wild-fire—Auoston Globe. 

To control the market in corn, wheat, 
beef, stocks or some other commodity is 
the object of the player—the first to effect 
a corner wins. Noisy and exciting. Eighty 
beautifully engraved cards. 


Price 50 Cents 


of your dealer, or sent direct on receipt of price. Your 
Ae money back if you want it. 
- 7 Sample card and Instructions FREE 
FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
120 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. 





























CHIEFTAIN 
PYROGRAPHY 
OUTFIT 


$1.50 


ay By a new method of manufac- 
pe oture we have been enabled to 
’ reduce the cost ofthis fine outfit to 
the extraordinary low price of $1.50. 

Tt is put up in a large, substantial bass- 
wood box, that can be decorated. It is 
complete and first-class in every respect, 
consisting of all the necessary apparatus to 
decorate your home and make pretty gifts by 
the beautiful art of Pyrography. There is no pleas- 
anter pastime, and you can make money with it 
too. Itis easy to learn. A complete course of in- 
structions free with every outfit. Write for our 
free catalogue, illustrating our enormous stock of 
Pyrographic supplies, including outfits, points 
and wood novelties, such as photo frames, boxes, 
. steins, chairs, benches, etc. 












Our Prices Are Very 
Low 
Write Torday 


0.C.WOLD 


‘ ANUFACTURING CO. 
101 CLINTON ST., CHICAGO. 








A TurKey Red! 


on cotton DOUBLE THE STRENGTH of 
. old kinds is made with new “PERFECTION” 
- Dyes. Our seventy popular colors are unex- 

celled for brilliancy and fastness to light, air, 
soap and acids. Simple, sure, no dull, dingy or uneven effects. 
PERFECTION Dyes are specially made for coloring rug and 
carpet rags, and we send six large packages, any colors, by mail 
for 40 cents; three for 25 cents, or one for 10 cents. 

Send us your address on postal and receive our booklet ‘‘ How 
to Dye," also new shade cards, catalogue and information how to 
get four generous saniples free. Address, 


Ww. CUSHING 2 COo., Dept. B, Foxcroft, Maine 


BOYS! GIRLS! 
GET A 











Watch and 
chain or 
your choice 
of 50 preim- 


iums absolutely free for a few hours’ 
work. We send 20 packages Alpine 
Perfume to sell at 10c, each. When sold 
send money, premiums will be sent 


instantly Premium list and instruc- 
tions with woods. No money required, 
We trust yuu, Write at once tu 
J. ©. KEYLER & CO. 
1980 Madison Avenue 
CINCINNATI, - : 





OlLLO 





Round Trip 
and 
Lower than - One Way 
Ever before ! Tickets 
Via Illinois Central R. R. to New Orleans 
Cincite wit ee Seg eed x Teen ae piday Reet) ae a eee Orle oe 
Saturday 10 a.m.,lv. Saturday 2 p.m., ar. Havana Mo nday morning. Free Illinois 


Central R. R. Illustrated Folk ler on Cuba, giving all particulars, on application. 


Ocean Steamship Sailings from New Orleans 


for Mexico, Central America, Panama, West Indies and Europe concisely set 
forth in a special folder issued by the.Illinois Central R. R. Send for a copy. 


Through Tickets of Agents I. C. R. R. and Connecting Lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. 
ASUS ULL 


SHOEMAKER’S PO U ir RY 


BOOK ON 


and ALMANAC for 1904, contains 212 
pages with fine colored plates true to 
life. It tells all about chickens, their care, | 
diseases and remedies. All about INCU- | See , a She oi wor atl 
BATORS and how to operate them. All ee 
about poultry houses and how to build them. them all. It is free—send for it. 

It is really an encyclopedia of chickendom, and lowa Incubator Co. 
no one can afford to be without it. Priee only 15. Box 219, Des Moines, fa. 


SAAS ANAL 








A good name for the Iowa Round 
Incubator that so often out-hatches 
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DNs at 
MISCELLANEOUS 
J. J.:—In preparing manuscript for editorial 
consid nm, use Jarge commercial note 
Write only on one side of the paper, on every 
other line, and leave an inch margin at the left- 
hand side. Place the full title at the top of the 
| first page and the full name and address at the 
upper nght-hand corner and the total number 
| of words at the upper left-hand corner. The  , 
| sheets should be held together at the top by a 
| fastener or cord. Manuscript should be folded, 
| not rolled, and mailed in a flat envelope, en- | 
| closing full return postage. A letter accom- 
A panying the manuscript is usually superfluous. F 
Mrs. W. J. B., C. 1. K. AND OrHERS—We - 
do not supply addresses in these columns. : 
| A Wipow —Your que sstion about the estate 
| involves a legal point which you should submit 
to a lawyer. 
X. A.:—Goldfish are inexpensive and require 
but little attention. Three goldfish ina rlobe = 


with two or three snails and a polliwog or two 
will prove a source of instruction and amuse- 
ment to the small members of the family. 
ARMODA :—If a girl wishes to entertain the 
| members of her club, the occasion might be 
more enjoyable if those who are able to sing, 
Das or recite were asked to contribute to the 


ve ning g’s amusement. Charades or a very sim- 
5 le pI lay might beafeature. A bright girl might 
be ab le to co Impose » and rei id verses cont aining 


| pleasant and appropriate personal allusions 
and thus create merriment. The hostess may 
present to each musical guest a musical toy—a 
fiddle, banjo, trumpet or drum—as an amusing _— 
souvenir, and the poetess of the evening or 
each one who has taken part in the charades or 


| play may be crowne ‘d with a Wrez th of roses. 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 727, FREEPORT, ILL. 








This hl won a 


$25.90 Prizc 


ents 


OI TEU E 
AGI < POST, 


HIS is the “Champion Boy” of the State of Wash- 

ington. His name is Harry Ireland. The smile 

on his face is due to the fact that he had in his pocket 

a check for $25 from THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST. 


‘THs $25 is in addition to the regular commis- 
sion he receives week after week for selling THE 
POST. 


ARRY is a hustler. The long strip of paper he holds 
in his hand is covered with closely written signatures 
of people who have instructed him to deliver THE POST for 


four consecutive weeks. 

H= PERSUADED several prominent business men to sign at the top of 
the sheet and their names influenced others to sign until the list became 

longer than he is tall. 


6 Baas is one of the many ways we have suggested to help boys to sell THE 


POST. It makes the work so easy that thousands of boys have taken it 
up. Some are making $10 to $15 a week after school hours. 


OU can start in this business, at once, without capital. Send us your 
name and we will forward 10 free copies, which you can sell at five 
cents each. This will supply capital for the next week’s order. 


SIO IN CASH and a trip to the St. Louis World’s Fair next 


summer to the boys who do good work NEXT MONTH 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 455 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





The Deltneator 





Health, Strength, 
Culture 


PERFECT HEALTH, PERFECT GRACE, 
hence PERFECT BEAUTY, are more to be 
desired than a pretty face, and they are yours 
for just 15 minutes’ intelligent work every day 





T IS not only a woman’s privilege but her duty to be well, full of 

| vivacity and beautiful. I wish I could make you realize that true 

attractiveness is in perfect health, freedom of body or grace, and 

in wholesome thoughts. These are your birthright, and may be retained or regained by simply 
putting yourself in harmony with Nature—she will do more for you than drugs. . 

If you are nervous, if your vitality is at a low ebb, if you wish to be relieved of any of the 
so-called chronic ailments, write me. I can strengthen your vital organs 
and nerves, bring your figure to symmetrical proportions n reducing 
prominent abdomens and hips, building up neck, chest and bust, teach 
you to breathe, and I can give you a clear skin, a good color, and the 
delightful magnetism, easy grace and the dignified character which 
bespeaks at once culture and refinement. The result will brighten your 
mind; the world will look sweeter to you, you sweeter to the world. 


After twelve years of experience in teaching in person, I felt I could reach more 
women by mail instructions, and during the past eighteen months have helped 6,000 
women to regain health and good figures. I study your condition and give you just the 
work adapted to your needs, no more. It is to my close personal attention to every 
pupil that I attribute my success. The happy, enthusi- 
astic and appreciative letters received from my pupils 
daily are a source of great delight and pride, and they 
speak more for me than I could myself. The following 
are from reports taken from the dae mail: 


“* T will tell you what I have done so far: I have reduced weight 58 
pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 4 inches, hips 7 inches, arm 2 inches.’’ (I 
will send you the name of this lady upon request.) 

‘* Miss Cocroft, you would hardly know me. I have gained 28 lbs.’’ 

**T weigh 40% lbs. less, and I cannot begin to tell you how much 
stronger I am.’’ 

he quivering fluttering sensation in my heart is gone and the 
neuralgia greatly decreased.” 

‘“My kidneys are much better.”’ 

I ish that women would wake up and see what can be done for 
them.’ 

‘This week I have not been troubled with billousness. I am 
beginning to think that the age of miracles has not passed.”’ 

‘“ Mystomach does not trouble meatal] now. I caneat anything.”’ 

‘‘ My entire body feels so comfortable after all these years of utter 
weakness.’’ 

** Just think of it! to be relieved from constipation! Entirely free 
after having it for thirty years.”’ 

‘‘You have benefited me greatly, noticeably in the straightening of the lateral curvature in my spine.’’ 

‘The rheumatism has disappeared and | sleep such a restful sleep.’’ 

‘*T have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of good, quiet nerves.’ 

‘* My mind is much clearer and my memory is much better.”’ 

** 1 feel so well and my color is so good.” 

‘*My eyes are stronger and | have taken off my glasses.” : : ; 

‘‘ The pain in the top and back of my head is entirely gone, and just think that it had been there almost all 
the time for three years.”’ : 

‘* My weight has increased thirty pounds.” 

‘‘ My bust has increased 2 inches in the past three months.’’ 

‘“f am delighted with the effect of the exercises upon my Catarrh a 


‘I have tried your treatment for colds a couple of times and find it works like a charm.” 
“My circulation is good and I sleep well.’ 








‘The improvement in my figure 1s very gratifying to me.”’ 
‘* 1 can never thank you enough for opening a higher alm of life for me.”’ 
‘<T now feel cheerful, happy, and so refreshed every moming.”’ 


If you will tell me your difficulties, I will tell you frankly whether I can help you. 
l have no wish to take pupils whom I cannot help. Were it not that pupils are fin- 
ishing their courses daily, I could take no new ones. 

If you wish, I will furnish you with names and addresses of women who have 
been helped and who have given me permission to use their names. For ten cents | 
will ecaa: you a little booklet, showing you the correct outlines of the body in poise 
and movement. 








SUSANNA COCROFT Dept. 294 57 Washington St., Chicago 


a ee ee 


OT Ailes Core? is President of the E.ctension work in physical culture. This position has given her a wide experience in personal work. 
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lf you ever 
intend to build send 
for the above book to-day. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


A 1024-page book of over 1000 plans, oe 
somely bound in leatherette. rice $1.00 
Former price $2.00. Express prepaid for 25c. 
Purchasers of this 6x9 book will require no 
other, as it contains by far the largest number 
of house designs ever published. rap 25c. or 
stamps for expressage in a dollar bill and mail at 
my risk, with address, and get the book prepaid. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


409 one and two-story Cottages of $300 to 
$1500; 340 Residences $1200 to $1500; 379 
Residences of $1500 to $2500; 225 Residences of 
$2500 to $9000 and 100 new St. Louis Residences. 


THE HOME-BUILDER 


Published Renthiy. 
#1 Yearly. 83 months, 25c ample, 10c. 


Ten new Designs and Plans monthly. Printed 
in edition-de-luxe on the finest of paper. Each 
number is a library souvenir with which you 
will never part. It contains no advertisements 
and is an art production which you will appre- 
ciate. Never before has a publication of this 
high-class character been published. Mail $2 
at my risk and | will send the Home-Builder one 
yon together with new 1024-page book Artistic 

omes with all charges prepaid. Many new ideas. 


MY STYLE OF DESIGN 


Have designed churches, schools, libraries, 
theatres, stores, hotels, banks, etc., all over 
the U. S., and have a special department for the 
planning of residences. If you intend to build, 
it will pay you to at least secure my ideas in 
preliminary plans. My buildings seem to fit 
the surrounding landscape and are practical. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
202 7th St. ARCHITECT. St. Louis ee 


“The Largest Architectural Office in the World.” 
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TEAR OUT THIS PAGE AND KEEP IT, ‘* Tht hee Civ RRs and A St: GATES are Synonymous. 





Have you alittle FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


Irrespective of price, the best is usually the cheapest in the end, but 
when the price of the best is also as cheap as the cheapest, twice wise is 


he who buys the best.. 

Its snowy whiteness, absolute purity, oval-shaped cake, free-lather- 
ing and floating qualities place FAIRY SOAP in a class above all other 
toilet and bath soaps. 

The price is but 5c—as low or less than you are asked to pay for 
soaps with but few of lairy’s virtues. 

FRE f Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in 

* stamps) and we will forward you a handsome collection of “10 Little 
Fairy” subjects. These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and 
will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 934 x12'% inches, FREE 
FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 100, Chicago 
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Packing 
Room 


Here the Checkerboard 

labels are wrapped around 

the packages and sealed, to 
keep the foods fresh and pure. 


Says the Miller: 
“| have made about Twelve Million Checker- 
board Packages of foods the past year and on 
New Year’s Day I made just one resolve—the 
same each year: To make each package as good 
as the last;—I can’t make it any better. Suppose 
you try delicious Ralston Breakfast Food to-morrow 


morning. ..... The folk who eat Ralston 
every day know that I keep my resolution.” 
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Ralston Breakfast Food Purina Whole Wheat Floux 


ldc. for a 2-lb. package—enough in 5-lb. pkgs. and 12-lb. sacks, 
for five people, seven mornings. makes the best bread and rolls. 


~ 9% 
“a 


FREE ’ For Office, Parlor or Study: 
Printed on fine Avt Paper, bearing no advertise- 
ment, suitable for hanging over your desk in study, parlcr or office. It's just a bit of the 
Miller’s fine, quaint philosophy, handsomely printed. Send eitner two cents in stamps or the 
top of any Checkerboard package to the Ralston Purina Cone od pt Louis, Mo. 
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FRONT VIEW 


The Rubens Shirt is a 
veritable life preserver. 
No child should be with- 
out it. It affords full 
protection to lungs and 
abclomen, thus prevent- 
ing colds and coughs, 
so fatal to a great many 
children. 





No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988—5650, 233. 


Rubens 
| Infant Shirt 





Get the Rubens Shirt 


at once. Take no other, 
no matter what any un- 
progressive dealer may 
say. If he doesn’t keep 
it, write to us. The 
Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of 
thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible 
to all the world. 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and 


all silk to fit from birth to six years. 


Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 


Circulars with Price List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS @ MARBLE, 94 Market St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOLLAND. 
Exclusive designs from onginal paintings. a" 
Copyright, 1903, by The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


KITE TIME. 


“| Please guests, because so stylish, dainty and artistic. 


Congress Playing Cards| | 


Cards of quality. Gold edges. Printed in rich colors. 
Favorites—always—where fashion reigns. Dealers have them. 


in stamps and this coupon. Or 64-page book telling how 

a : 
128 page Hoyle, 10c. to entertain successfully, for 2c. stamp and this coupon. 
Department 7. Tue Unitep STATES PLayinc Carp Company, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


> 
Duplicate W hist—the leading society game—promotes close observation, accurate recording and correct inference, which 
4 the president of Harvard College calls the three chief aims of education. Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Trays. 
ME Lessons free with each set from dealer. Book, ‘‘ Simple Whist,’’ teaches principles of Whist in an evening—for 2c. stamp. 
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GOOD NIGHT. H CHARMS... gard Om 
— 1809, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co. music a The U 8. Piayin€ 
: ae i epynent. 
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SIXTH AVE. 18"&19"STS. 
New York City, N. Y. 


NEWEST Early Spring Styles in Women’s Wear 
now ready. We have no agents or branch houses, 
all orders must be sent direct to us at New York City. 











This Reautiful Black Silk 
No. 957—$2.25 Chiffon Hat made with 
tucked rim and crown of finest chiffon trimmed 
in spray effect of French roses and black satin 
ribbon. ‘The same style is also trimmed in black 
plaited rosettes and jet Cabochon, the same as 
illustration. You may have your choice of either 
style. This is an exquisite dress hat and our ex- 
clusive creation for Spring and Summer wear. 


One of the most fashionable shapes $2 5 
and becoming for yoting and old alike * 
Our New Spring and Summer Catalog, illus- 


trating the latest stvles in Millinery for 1904, will 
be issued March 10. Sent free upon application. 
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No. 957 $2.25 
No. 961—$5.75 Fyomen saree 


made of finest imported foliage and silk 
roses. Delicate fold facings of chiffon. 
Large French rosettes of handsome lib- 
erty silk ribbon. This same turban can 
be had with roses of white, pink, light 
green or yellow. This style is a dis- 
tinctive, fashionable and beautiful 


effect and isan exact repro- . 
duction of latest $20 mode! 5.75 


No 933—$10 5 Woinen’s Dress Length Suit made with 


splendid quality Venetian cloth, has 
the collarless Eton Jacket with deep military capes and Wat- 
teau back. Neck, shoulders and tront effectively and sty- 
lishly \rimmed with bands of cloth finished with fancy silk 
braid ard stitched bands of Peau de Soie. has the full 
new puff sleeves, slashed with deep Onental lace. 
Jacket is also trimmed with fancy buttons and silk 
ornaments. New style back-plaited skirt with the 
new wide cloth trimmedgirdle. The entire skirt is 
fashioned in the same magnificent style as the jacket 
which gives the entire suit a harmonious ard extravagant appearance. The front and side of the skirt is 
tastefully trimmed with stitched Peau de Svie and fancy silk braid. Colors, gray castor, navy 
blue, black or brown. Sizes 32 to 42 bust measure . Mat ala $10.50 
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No 929—$7 . Women’s New Style Even Length Suit of the sw ell English herringbone mixture; twenty- ; 

° ° two inch fly front, collarless jacket, the back of which is trimmed with two double plaits and L 

fancy metal filigree buttons. ‘Tailored sleeves with stitched cuffs and fancy buttons. The jacket is lined throughout 

with Satin serge lining. Seven gored flared skirt, trimmed with tailored straps and fancy buttons to match Our New Spring and Summer Catalog illustrating: 

jacket. In medium street gray, brown or dark blue mixtures. ........000 00 ee ce uuu c uu uan $7.50 the latest styles in Women’s Suits for 1904 will be 
issued March 10, Sent free upon application. 


Everything in Infant’s W 
Our specialty in making up infant’s outfits has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. We select 
just the articles necessary, each article in itself a bargain. Any article listed in these outfits may be 
a. Sek TH = purchased separately, but our advice is to buy each set complete as only necessary articles are included. 
0. — iS Infant's long - ‘ aa * ‘ . 
white dress made of ene No. 031. Infant’s Com- No. 947. Infant's Com- No 9638. Infant's Com- 


ainennk : be plete Outfit, Consisting plete Outfit, Consisting plete Outht, Consistin 
Math eat ham, Sx? full of 24 Pleces, for $9.90 of 25 Pleces, #12.21 of BZ Pieces, 819.6 





of finest tucks, back and 1 Lace trimmed dress .$1.75 I Lace trimmed dress .$1.85 | Lace trimmed dress . $1.75 
front Embroidery inser- 1 Kuffled dress .... 1.50 1 Limbroidered dress... 98 = a = . a ~ Wr 
; dee “1 ; 1Silkcap ... .w. 50 1 Embroidered slip 75 = P-mbroid cd slips, ce. 1.08 
4 on eee a fine em 2 Embroidery slips, 49 9% 2 Hemstitched slips, 2% bs 2 I: nbrod ! d slips, 6% . 1s 
ao ss e! 5 ule, $1 00 3 Hemstitched slips, 2% 7 2 Cambric skints, 50 . 1.00 62 Cami ae SKAESS, om ten aS 
r cults to match. « .. . 1 Flannel skirt ... #8 1 Embroid’d c*bricskirt .78 | Pmbroid’de’bric skirt ww 
No. 997- Infant’s short 1 Cambric skirt so DO 2 Flannel skirts. #&c .. 1.96 1 Lace trimmed Skut. : 0 
white dress made of fine 1 Embroid’y c'bric skirt .75 2 Barrow coats, 4% . 9x | Embroid’dc’bric skirt 50 
shirred nainsook, dainty 2 Cotton shirts, 1% 30. 6 Mace cotton diapers . .60 2 Barrow coats, 69c. .. 1.38 
yoke of Valenciennes lace, 2 Pairs bootees. 10c. . 20 2 Cotton shirts, 24c... 50 * erannes skirts, 98c-, . 1,96 
insertions and tucks. Neck 1 Crocheted sacque 39 2 Pairs Bootees, 15 0! ae ee ae gee ® 3S 
| and sleeves are finished 2 Barrow coats, 20c... .58 1 Crochet Sacque Ve erry on “diap. :. - 
! ste ES a se ; mas - H MMi cotto diapers i 
| with Valenciennes lace edge © Cotton diapers, 10c .. .60 L. r “tri med skirt. . a Pair - nae tr. > ; / 
. c j es ce trimmed skirt. . GR <= § ales OU Sy te ' ” 
to match yoke. Sizes six : 2 All-wool shirts, 40 100 
29.90 —_—  _* Ail-woot shirts, ae , - 
months to three 75 ; a12.21 LSM cam.«..: 75 
. . * ; . 7 ; ‘ 
years. Price.... C. ae - 1 Bedford cord coat... 2.25 x 
The above two garments are : as ; hin ——  < 
J aan pte , aon ow ony Our Catalog containing the most com- aloes \ 
cele > ( om ou "T mou . . , . . we \ . 
stock of tnfant’s wear as excep- plete list of Infant’s Wear will be issued March ; . ke 
Ps tional values. Y* innot buy 10th and sent free upon application, 





the material alone for the price 





most dainty manner. 


gts Te. 90, =k Shoes, eacmsess wade 2 the ge | AF 997 
Send All IEG wo. QOOPER 0. , We Have No 
Te j 


Orders Direct SIXTH AVE. ne 8°419°STS. branch Houses 
To Us New York City, N. Y. or Agents 
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Modish women are delighted with the long, 
slender waist effect secured by w earing the 


| GD pushile, Corset 


rour dealer for them. Our ** Dip Hip’”’ model is the one that reduces the hips to conform 


t modes in gowns. Many other shapes to suit different figures. 


Ask y 
with presen 


Sold by leading dealers eve rvwhere. Write forour ‘‘ Corset Guide,” sent free; 
shows newest models; helps you choose the correct one for your figure, 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 268 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO 
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The cake of Ivory Soap is so large and the price so small that 


some are misled to believe, quality is sacrificed to quantity.” 


* There is no ‘¢ free’? (uncombined) oil or alkali in Ivory Soap. The com- 
bination is complete. Containing no << free oil,’’ it rinses perfectly. There 
it is harmless to color, skin or fabric. 99 voy pure. 
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‘The plan- 
ning of 
every gown 
now hinges 
upon the 
style of its 
46 skirt; the 
[84 tis other parts 
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is the inter- 
est in this marked change 
in our style of dress that 
it would seem as if the 
last word had not yet 
been spoken. 

Dressmakers are con- 
standy studying the 
“1830” skirt, and .the 
best mode to handle the 
extra fulness that is its 
dominant feature. The 
newest and smartest of 
these skirts measures 
from six to seven yards 
around, and it is often as 
wide at the top as at the 
foot. Naturally, all the 
skirts are not cut on these 
lines, for upon many 
women they would be 
absurd, not to say impos- 
sible. Fortunately, the 
present season allows 
much latitude in style, 
and a woman may wear 
a skirt far less extreme 
than this and, all else 
being correct, appear in 
it anywhere, assured that 
she is gowned with be- 
coming smartness. 

The woman of slender 
figure looks charming in 
this extremely full skirt. 
Its mass of material adds 
a pleasing curve to her 
narrow hips, and a gentle 


Ars. Osborn 


HEREVER DRESS is being discussed the rev- 
olution in skirts is the all-important topic. 


SOME OF THE NEWER EVENING GOWNS SHOW A PETTICOAQ WHERE 


THEY OPEN IN 


grace to the straight lines that our grandmothers used to 
describe, with more exactness than elegance, as “ lanky.” 


~ 


The effect is less happy decidedly on the appearance of 
the plump littl woman whom Nature has already sup- 





FRONT. 


plied with more than a 
fair share of rotundity. 
For her the new skirts 
should be cut so that 
there is little fulness 
about the hips, and such 
as must be there should 
be confined in lengthwise 
folds or in closely drawn 
shirrings. Indeed, this 
season we are wonderfully 
free to treat the upper 
part of the skirt as we 
will, so long as we secure 
the fulness around the 
feet that is essential. It 
is a dressmaker’s busi- 
ness to modify the lines 
of any new or pronounced 
style, such, for example, 
as the * 1830” skirt, with 
so much cleverness that 
they will not only conceal 
the faults of the figure as 
far as possible, but also 
serve to enhance and em- 
phasize its natural advan- 
tages. The dressmaker 
who attains to this degree 
of skill has mastered the 
fundamental secret of 
artistic costuming. 

The welcome laxness 
in the once inexorable 
dictates of Fashion seems 
particularly applicable to 
the revived 1830 effects. 
If these suit the wearer, 
they may be advantage- 
ously copied to the last 
detail. Otherwise, they 
should merely serve to 
suggest ideas and the gen- 
eral fashionable lines and 
not be followed closely. 
I like to see women adapt 
the fashions to themselves, 
instead of adapting them- 
selves to the fashions. 


The newest skirt I am. making has less fulness-about the 
hips than those of the past season, but is extremely volum- 
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inous below, much more so than the skirt laid in long, 
straight folds; it is rather like the umbrella skirt of five 
or six years ago. It is particularly becoming to the wearer 
because of the graceful sweep downward, from the close fit 
at the hips to the fulness flowing in broad undulations about 
the feet. 

Some of the newer evening gowns show a petticoat where 
they open in front. It is hard to predict whether this idea 
will be taken up and followed generally, and whether we 
shall see it adopted in gowns intended 
for day wear. The fashion has made 
its appearance in Paris, and, of course, 
it is quite impossible to tell how rap- 
idly or how widely a new thing like 
this may spread. 

The full, round skirt of to-day calls 
for a close-fitting, round underskirt, 
cut on lines similar to those of a well- 
shaped petticoat. Its purpose is to 
keep the fulness in place around the 
hips, rather than for the support it 
is supposed to give the skirt. 

While the lovely soft materials now 
so popular lend themselves most ad- 
vantageously to the fulness of the 
fashionable gowns, they are wholly 
impracticable for a wedding-dress if 
its wearer desire it made with the reg- 
ulation wedding-train. It is simply 
impossible to make soft material flow 
downward in the dignified lines that 
the bridal dress of conventional pat- 
tern demands. Moreover, it cannot 
be made to swing as it should in 
graceful curves that harmonize with 
the wearer’s movements. Hence, the 
bride who wishes the regular train 
must select satin for the gown—Lib- 
erty satin if she will—but satin of 


COATS ARE NOW 
ANYWHERE FROM 
TO BELOW 
' 
a 
THE SHOULDERS ON THE NEWEST GOWNS SLOPE MORE 
DECIDEDLY THAN EVER, AND EVERY BIT OF TRIMMING 
IS ARRANGED TO EMPHASIZE THE PECULIARLY ELON- 
CATED EFFECT. 
360 
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some sort. If she prefer to wear mousseline de soie or any 
other soft material equally fashionable, she must content 
herself with the present fashionable length or, more accur- 
ately speaking, lack of length. 

The family lace veil is always correct; but if the bride 
is unhampered by an heirloom of this kind and is, there- 
fore, not a victim to family traditions, she is free to wear 
the very newest veil of finest chiffon, a veil far more becom- 
ing than even silk tulle. Its soft, diaphanous folds envelop 
her as in a cloud of mist, set 
her apart as it were, from the 
rest of the world and symbolize 
her grace and purity. 

The women whose fine fig- 
ures show to fullest advantage 
in the graceful princess gown 
will, of course, always have one 
or two in their wardrobe; but 
these gowns are not as smart 
as they were. 

The charming little shirt- 
waist dresses so universally 
popular are the legitimate out- 
growth of the once ubiquitous 
shirt-waist. The familiar com- 
bination of a white shirt-waist 
and a dark skirt, however, is 
‘unquestionably a thing of the 
past. The women of to-day 
owe much to the innovation 


the shirt-waist has made in 
their manner of dress. Its 
genuine comfort cannot be 


gainsaid, and its loose lines 
are now copied in most elabor- 
ate blouses. Even fluffy dresses 
are being made on the simple 
plan of the shirt-waist suit, and 
they are cut on exactly the 
same lines. These little gowns 
are not lined, save with mous- 
seline de soie, and since the 
blouses are not boned they are 
quite as loose and comfortable 
as the unassuming shirt-waist 
of recent Summers. They de- 
pend largely upon the high 
girdle, described in detail in 
an earlier letter, for their fit 
and smartness, and they are 
trimmed almost as one pleases, 
so long as blouse and skirt 
harmonize. 

Long shoulder effects pre- 
dominate in every garment and 
from all signs promise to pre- 
vail for some time to come. 
The shoulders on the newest 
gowns slope more decidedly than ever, and every bit of 
trimming is purposely arranged to emphasize the peculiarly 
elongated effect. This has utterly banished all yoke eftects, 
but it has revived to a certain extent the vest-front effect of 
long ago, now described as the waistcoat. In truth, this 
feature is in many instances indispensable, since it supplies 
a place in which to hang the sleeve, now crowded out of its 
normal position by the aggressive shoulder length. Hung 
into the waistcoat, the top of the sleeve disappears safely 
and as a matter of course, beneath the overhanging shoulder, 
greatly to the comfort of the wearer. 

The exaggerated droop of the shoulders has led, quite 
logically, to a corresponding transformation in the stvle 
of coats. It largely accounts also for the notable fact 
that this is a season of separate coats. Not for many 
years have coats distinct from the gowns been so sen- 
erally worn. One sees fur coats over cloth gowns, and 
velvet coats over gowns of crépe de Chine. ~The contrast 


ALL LENGTHS, AND END 
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PHE TRANSPARENT COLLAR IS VERY PRETTY IN ITSELI 
AND REMARKABLY BECOMING TO THE WEARER, 


is marked, but I think it will continue. This 
revolution really began last Summer, when lace 
coats were revived, but there is no sign of a 
change in the fashion. 

Undoubtedly the vogue of the separate coat 
is due to the fulness of the dress sleeves of the 
moment. The coat that covers these is necessarily 
an important feature, and when made of contrast- 
ing material it certainly:shows to greater advant- 
age. But to the coatmaker the -designing and 
building of a garment that must cover the great 
sleeves without marring the long shoulder effect 
is a very serious problem. 

The coats are now of all lengths and end any- 
where from above the waistline to below the knee. 
Those designed especially for day wear are gen- 
erally short, stopping either at the waistline or 
just below it. Perhaps the smariest of these are 
the loose and always popular box effects, although 
coats fitted in to the figure are also worn. The sleeves are 
very large near the bottom, in order to hold those of the 
gown. In the long, voluminous coats for evening wear the 
sleeves are enormous. To prevent them from crushing 
the delicate puffings and ruffles over which they must be 
slipped, the sleeve-lining must be cut in exactly the same 
shape as the outer material. ; 

I wonder if the thousands of our women wearing trans- 
parent collars know that they are purely an American inven- 
tion—in fact, my own. The transparent collar is very pretty 
in itself and remarkably becoming to the wearer, but, curt- 
ously enough, it is never seen in a French gown. The 
Parisiennes and their sisters over the Channel have the 
collars of their gowns stiffly lined with silk, and when these 
grow too warm for comfort they dispense with them alto- 
gether and wear the collarless gown. 

Over here the transparent collar has greatly hindered the 
collarless gown in its bid for popularity. But the new effect 
was adopted to a certain extent last Summer, and this season 
it has been worn rather frequently at the theatre and in 
the fashionable restaurants. It is more than likely that 
in warm weather comfort will appeal so strongly to the 
women that collarless gowns will be universally accepted. 





American ingenuity has contrived means to make the 
collarless gown serve a double purpose. 

A transparent collar, closing at the back, is set upon 
a circular neck-piece of the same material two or three 
inches deep. This is fastened about the throat; the collar- 
less gown is adjusted over it and held in place by means of 
fancy cutf or stick pins. The collar may be of chiffon, 
matching or harmonizing with the gown, or it is made of 
lace over mousseline. The adjustable collar may be basted 
into the gown previous to putting it on, but the fancy 
pins are handier, and they enable one to remove the collar 
at any moment. 

The latest cold weather veil is a decided novelty. It 
is of delicate white wool, crossbarred in a fine mesh. It is 
the same sort of veil that is used for babies’ wear. These 
white wool veils, being still new, are not obtainable in 
every shop. The all-over lace veil is modish just now; 
occasionally it is covered with dots of large dimensions. 
The veil that is dotted all over is both new and smart, 
and has the advantage of being very becoming—if becom- 
ing at all—to the face beneath. 

A point to be noted is the 
general coming in of buckles 
of all shapes and kinds. They 
will be worn to a great extent 
and are already being applied 
In one way or another upon 
nearly every gown. 

Generally speaking, Ameri- 
can women know how to dress. 
They show good taste not only 
in their choice of color and 


style, but also in their 
knowledge of what is fit- 
ting to the occasion. But 
I am often more than as- 
tonished when I see how 
badly they dress their 
children. 

It is really an easy mat- 
ter to gown a child pro- 
perly. Surely everyone 
ought to know that sim- 
plicity should be the key- 
note of a child’s attire, 
and daintiness its chief 
charm. The outlines 
should be simple, and there should not be too much elab- 
oration of detail. Overdressing is a serious fault and one 
which, aside from its pernicious effect upon the child, savors 
of vulgar display. Rather than even appear guilty.of this, 
it is wiser to go to the other extreme. Children’s clothes, 
like those of their elders, should, always be appropriate to 
the time and place where they are worn, but they should 
be simple, rather than elaborate, dainty rather than costly. 





TWO EFFECTIVE SLEEVES USED ON 
RECENT GOWNS. 


for March. 19004 


THE FASHIONS OF LONDON 
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HE CALENDAR invites us to tweed 
| coats and skirts, but the atmosphere 
forbids them, without at least a fur boa 
and muff, the fur boa, by the way, being 
always the stole. The new fashion of tying 
this tight round the throat and letting it hang 
straight beneath the chin has banished from 
our attention the shawl-like, wide stole in 
which we delighted in the early Autumn 
days. This straighter form looks best when 
made in ermine, failing the 
eminently desirable sable, 
and the white fur which is 
next to the face is ever be- 
coming. <A white cloth coat 
and skirt worn with one of 
these, crowned with a toque 
made entirely of white gar- 
denias, is one of the most 
successful of some extrava- 
gant modes of the moment. 
But let me seriously dis- 
cuss the cloth and tweed 
dresses of this Spring of 
1904. I find the kilted skirt 
still holding its own and that 
the shorter length is almost 
universally adopted for 
morning wear. Whether we 
choose face cloth or tweed, 
we are trimming it with 
straight bands of braid, 
sometimes used as a binding, 
sometimes laid and machined 
on the edge, and no smarter 
finish to the tailor-made 
dress can be devised, always 
supposing it be tailor made. 
The Cavalier hat is reap- 
pearing under a new guise, 
the brim being very much 
exaggerated and made of 
straw, chenille or ribbon 
ruches, while the crown is 
entirely formed of flowers; 
again I have seen it with the 
crown of velvet, the brim of 
gathered silk and an ostrich feather at one side. Gath- 
ered silk and velvet hats are sharing most of the favour with 
the flower toques, the former displaying at once the ex- 
pert workwoman, being gathered and piped, and having for 
sole decoration a couple of wings at one side, these being 
of the quill-like order, pointed, but feathery on each side. 
When Lent is once over our fancies Hghtly turn to 
thoughts of weddings, and it is noticeable that most of the 
bridal gowns of fashion show a liberal introduction of silver, 
lines of sitver sequins decorating a lovely train of chiffon in- 
terspersed with applications of fine lace and worn over a 
dress of gathered chiffon. Another excellent example of a 
wedding dress is of the favoured satin soeuple with a very 
short high Empire bodice swathed round the figure, a high 
gored skirt, and a short train from the shoulders. A real 
Josephine dress it was, in truth, and, crowned with a little 
wreath beneath which flowed a plain tulle veil, its effect was 
charming. 

Very elaborate while not expensive was a wedding gown 
made entirely of net striped with lines of white taffetas rib- 
bon about half an inch in width and about half an inch 
apart; this was worn with a train of white taffetas 
with a fringe of small white rosebuds outlining it. As I 
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think of it, taffetas dresses for afternoon 
wear are pushing their way back into favour. 
Made in black with trimmings of broad 
black velvet ribbon, a full bodice and a 
gathered skirt, this forms a picturesque cos- 
tume and may well be supplied with some 
cream coloured lace for a full vest. Crown 
it with a hat of cream coloured lace bordered 
with chinchilla, accompanied by a stole of 
chinchilla and a huge muff to match, and it 
may well have the privilege 
of decorating a guest at a 
wedding. The mother of the 
bride might carry out the 
same idea of the broad vel- 
vet ribbons and the taffetas 
foundation in conventional 
pale grey. 

I do not think mothers of 
brides ought always to wear 
grey ; indeed, I have realized 
lately that they may choose 
with success white cloth with 
adornments of yellowish 
lace and mink. An attract- 
ive costume worn by a 
young mother was of black 
lace applied on to a white 
cloth foundation. A pictur- 
esque bonnet of white chif- 
fon and pink roses was tied 
beneath the chin with black 
velvet strings, while an 
“1830” scarf of black lace 
was draped round the 
shoulders. 

Evening dresses of shaded 
chiffon have been much worn 
during the Winter time, the 
most popular tones being 
red shading to pink, or the 
deepest nasturium to prim- 
rose yellow. Care should be 
taken, of course, that the 
lighter portions come around 
the waist, the darker around 
the décolletage and around 
the hem, and the result may be very effective if there be 
only one such gown in the room. 

A particularly pretty lace frock is entirely of gathered 
flounces mounted on finely spotted esprzt net, the sleeves 
formed of frills, the décolletage outlined with frills, and the 
skirt frilled from the knees downward. The lace need not 
be of a particularly good quality, provided it hangs softly and 
the wearer be slim and her waist encircled by a smartly 
arranged belt of soft satin ribbon. She should crown her 
locks with a twist of this same soft satin ribbon and tie a bow 
of it at one side of her bodice, tucking the ends loosely into 
the front of her belt. Most of the low bodices this year 
display the inner chemisette of gathered net headed with a 
beading threaded with baby ribbon, and this is of great 
assistance for keeping the dress on the shoulders, rendering 
it entirely modest without making it too high. 

Hair ornaments scem to arouse the energies or interest of 
few artists, and the ubiquitous bow appears to have it all its 
own way. Every coiffure of fashion remains unadorned 
save for jewelled or inlaid metal combs and the bow which 
is to be seen under its newest guise made of silver trellis rib- 
bon and spangled gold gauze. Far the most becoming mode 
of decoration, however, is the bow ofeblack velvet ribbon. 
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OQ SUMMARIZE the general lines of 
T the early Spring fashions, we are to have 
skirts fuller both at the hips and hem, 
sleeves that fall in an ample puff caught be- 
tween a deep tight cuff and a sloping epau- 
lette, waists that are trimmed in_ horizontal 
rather than vertical designs, belts of medium 
width, hats extremely small. 

Skirts cut e2 forme may be said to have 
disappeared from the horizon of good style. 

It is a great mistake to 

think that one can wear, or 
must wear, anything for the 
reason simply that it is the 
style. The first thing to be 
considered is one’s own con- 
tour. In the present fashions 
there is a danger of losing 
entirely this contour, which 
alone gives chic even to the 
handsomest gown. If your 
arms are large and your 
shoulders relatively narrow, 
choose rather a bodice with 
a full bertha, than an em- 
piécement that emphasises 
the slope of the shoulders. 
You will find by studying 
yourself and considering the 
variety of novelties each sea- 
son that you can always get 
something not merely be- 
cause somebody else has it, 
but because it is particularly 
suited to you. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a dress easy to 
wear, for while it is new in 
design, it sets off to advan- 
tage the figure. The skirt, all 
in black mousseline de soie, 
has a deep embroidery in 
chenille and spangles. It is 
made up over a white fod 
de jupe. The bodice has an 
under part of white lace 
d‘Alengon, and over it is 
placed a bolero of mousse- 
line heavily embroidered in chenille and spangles, with 
revers that fall like epaulettes over the shoulders. 

A still more simple gown, suitable for teas and for informal 
evenings at home, is made in faille of a delicate green. The 
skirt is pleated about the hips, the pleats being held in place 
by a series of passementerie buttons. The only trimming of 
the skirt is three rows of ribbon fluted by machinery—a 
trimming very much used and very effective. The bodice 
is cut in a point over an inner waistcoat of guipure, and 
around the edge runs a tiny line of orange satin. The 
sleeves are trimmed with the fluted ribbon. 

Trimmings as much as possible conserve the straight line. 
Even when an embroidery or lace is used with an undulating 
or sprawling pattern, there must be in some way combined 
with it bands of rilbbon, cloth, velvet, passementerie, braid— 
something that will catch the eye by its straight lines 
in the midst of more indefinite designs. There are a num- 
berof dresses ilustrative of this peculiarity. A very hand- 
some evening gown in embroidered tulle has in the midst 
of its Empire jets and paillettes three heavy rows of velvet 
ribbon on the skirt, a row at the edge of each falling sleeve, 
and two rows that bind in front the garlands of jet that make 
the trimming of the corsage. 
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Raspberry is one of the newest colours, 
chamois another; sealskin brown is also 
much worn, and mignonette green. The 
warm reddish purple of a pansy is used in 
chiffon and silk; and another tint in this 
same general tone is “orchid.” 

No lace is so much worn as Alengon, but 
it is very seldom that a single kind of lace suf- 
fices for the elaborate trimmings now in vogue. 
With black Chantilly a cream guipure is com- 
bined, and over the white 
are scattered jet drops. 

A beautiful tea gown made 
with a variety of lace is 
open in front with an under 
petticoat of chiffon trimmed 
with ruffles of Alencon lace. 
The tunic falls from the 
shoulders and is of black 
guipure. The whole gown 
is finished, wherever’ the 
laces connect, with ruches of 
fluted ribbon. 

Scarfs of every sort are 
worn in the house and in the 
street. Even with evening 
gowns, it is the custom to 
wear over the shoulders a 
scarf of lace or of feathers. 
Those used with street cos- 
tumes are made of ribbon 
ruches, of ruffled chiffon, or 
feathers. They all have the 
same flat, very broad shape, 
and they fall almost to the 
feet. They are not worn 
about the neck but are al- 
lowed to slip over the should- 
ers about to the elbows. 
With a jacket, a scarf is in- 
dispensable, especially since 
the disappearance of all col- 
lars from street garments. 

With the short frock the 
bolero is no longer correct. 
It has been replaced by a 
coat that may suggest the 
bolero form to the waist but below continues in a basque. 
The front ends merely at the belt. A smart walking dress 
in this style is made of blue homespun. The skirt has 
seven triple box pleats. The coat, also of the blue, is trim- 
med with black braid tabs that have the form of ermine 
tails. They are repeated all over the jacket and give ita 
most original cachet. 

Taffetas in colour, especially the old fashioned faded roses 
and greens, is to be much used for house dresses. An ex- 
quisite gown of the sort which may be worn for dinner is 
made without. trimming of any sort. It is of “opal” 
taffetas. The skirt is made with the tablier front, and on 
each side of the middle panel, which is itself zauged, there 
is a band of gauged taffetas edged with narrow pipings of the 
same. The neck, which ts cut out, is finished with a scarf 
of the gauged taffetas that in front is caught with a “pansy ” 
coloured velvet cocade. The front panel is of opal chiffon. 

The hair is done this Spring in what used to be known a 
generation ago as the “French twist.” The hair must be 
separated in front and arranged in a soft, very low Pompa- 
dour. When this has been combed into place and twisted 
into a coil on top of the head, the back hair is twisted so 
that it lies in a vertical coil against the back of the head. 





THE EARLY SPRING DRESS MATERIALS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF NOVELTIES IN VEILINGS THAT WILL BE POPULAR 


VEN while we are in the full glory of the 
‘©1830 ” modes, there are hints and sugges- 
tions of the early Sixties, when many flounces 
and frills of the material of the gown were 
distinctive features. Some of the newest 
evening gowns are almost exact reproduc- 
tions of the quaint frocks of the 1860 belles. 
In the fashioning of these gowns there is a 
vast amount of handwork displayed, not only 
upon the garnitures but in the manipulation 

of the materials, in the running of tucks or shirring with 
embroideries and incrustations of lace. There are wonder- 
fully soft satins and lustrous silks that lend themselves to 
these modes, and the tall, slender woman will rejoice accord- 
ingly, for they are extremely becoming to her. 

So fashionable are the soft, beautiful chiffon-velvets that 
even in the early Spring wardrobe they will be conspicu- 
ous. In the pale Spring colors this fabric is more charm- 
ing than ever, and admirably adapted to the modish 
shirred skirt or the skirt with its fulness plaited into the 
belt. Mauve, from the most exquisite pale shade to the 
darkest plum, 1s one of the season’s most fashionable 
colors and is successfully brought out in these pliable vel- 
vets. An attractive gown made for an early Spring outfit 
was of chiffon-velvet in the palest mauve shade, and was 
fashioned into a typical “1830” costume. The skirt was 
long and very full with the fulness gathered in at the waist 
and rows of shirring forming a sort of hip yoke. Two tucks 
of different widths were introduced at the knee, and there 
were two tucks about an inch and a half wide just above 
the hem at the bottom. The blouse of pale mauve chiffon 
was distinguished by a novel bolero of the velvet. Shir- 
ring was introduced in the top of the sleeves, imparting 
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the essential long-shouldered effect, and cord shirrings 
gave a finish to the edges of the jaunty jacket. Deep cream 
lace motifs were inset on the shoulders, and there wasa 
full, fluffy cravat of the lace at the throat, while lace frills 
finished the sleeves. A deep girdle of softly crushed 
Liberty satin in a slightly darker shade of mauve encir- 
cled the waist, a huge dull gold buckle being placed in front. 
With this toilette was worn a tricorne hat of mauve tulle, 
tuck-shirred, having three ostrich tips in shaded mauve and 
a gold epaulette for its decoration. There were a stole 
and a muff of ostrich in the medium darker mauve hue. 

The silk costume is increasing in popularity, and so soft 
and pliable are the new weaves of silk and satin that they 
are full of delightful possibilities for the present modes. 

English satin is a new and handsome material. It 
strongly resembles Liberty satin but has greater body and 
less lustre. In the new dark pink, almost a crushed straw- 
berry, this material is especially attractive for a very elabo- 
rate gown, though in more sombre shadings it is even used 
for informal wear. 

Iridescent taffetas either in blue and green or brown and 
green suggest smart Spring gowns. 

Some of the new shades are blue slightly tinged with gray 
—a wonderfully soft and beautiful hue; pink that has a 
faint brownish tone; willow-green and golden-brown; while 
gray in all its various tones, champagne, ivory and pearl 
white are attractive. These colors are particularly effective 
in the soft satins, silks and crépes. 

Dainty little designs, dots, tiny checks or hairlines are 
brought out in some of the prettiest of the Spring silks for 
the shirt-waist toilette, which is quite as fashionable as in 
preceding seasons. The novelty of these silks is that the 
designs are not in satin effect but-are of the same nature as 
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the ground. They are fashioned into the smartest of walk- 
ing costumes, as well as the shirt-waist dress. Just what 
their style will be can scarcely be determined as yet, 
though the round skirt completed by a short and almost 
shapeless jacket will undoubtedly be much in evidence. For 


visiting toilettes, silks of the same description will be used, - 


but they will be more elaborately constructed and trimmed. 

The veilings are almost as filmy as chiffon. Plain effects 
are the choice of the ultra, but there are fancy effects that 
are fashionable and attractive. A raised or bouclé effect 
characterizes some of these. The silk foundation which 
is essential with these gauzy fabrics is preferably in self 
color, though a harmonizing contrast may be selected. 

A new and attractive material for Spring is called darége 
de soe (bar-rejh d’ swa). It is very glossy and slightly rib- 
bed, as are the woollen fabrics of the same name. Fancy 
as well as plain effects are shown, usually in black or 
white. A self-colored silk lining should be used beneath 
this sheer material, and the gazes fagonnées (gahz fas-son-nay), 
with self-colored floral designs are especially well suited 
to this purpose, the patterns showing faintly through the 
meshes of the goods. 

Another transparent fabric is called granité de sote (gran- 
ee-tay d’ swa), and as its name would indicate, it is rough but 
has a remarkable lustre. It is all silk and has sufficient 
softness to conform to the present clinging styles. 

The value of a becoming street gown is well known to 
every woman who prides herself on being well-dressed, and 
if one’s allowance is limited, it is well to settle the ques- 
tion of this costume before dressy modes are thought 
of. There is an extensive variety of fabrics from which 
to select, some of them by no means expensive but none 
the less smart. The costume purchased just now will be 
wom during the Spring, and no-material offers quite the 
possibilities of mohair. It is more fashionable than ever, 
and certainly its wearing quality is an important item. 
Novelties in mohairs show embroidered dots and lace effects, 
though these will scarcely attain the success of the suitings 
and plain weaves. The new dye and finish given mohairs 
and Sicilians have made the materials extremely handsome. 
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Not only tailored costumes, but shirt-waist toilettes as well 
will be fashioned from these fabrics ; the latter in white will 
be popular for Summer. Many of the tiny checked samples 
and also those showing stripes resemble the stylish mannish 
goods that are used for tailored suits, but are lighter in weight. 

Scotch tweeds are very stylish and will closely rival 
mohairs for the smart walking costume; but in these days 
of extravagance two or more walking or street suits are 
necessary to a thoroughly approved appearance, so that one 
may possess both a mohair and tweed costume, the latter 
being particularly appropriate for rough wear. These tweeds 
are shown in a variety of attractive mixtures. A pleasing 
idea is to trim the frock with stitched bands of cloth in a 
shade to match one of the colors in the goods, or the bands 
may be omitted and the stitching done in colored silk. 
Another stylish suggestion is to make the collar, cuffs and 
belt of colored suéde. 

The newest shirt-waists are made of finest, sheerest ma- 
terials—lawn, mull, batiste, etc_—and they will be worn even 
with tailored costumes. They are best liked in white, 
though delicate colors are worn. The thin waist, while 
not entirely supplanting those made of heavy vesting, has 
certainly threatened their popularity, though for morning 
and outing wear, the waist of mercerized vesting either in 
white or fancy effects, will long be worn. 

Madras, cotton-cheviot and linen, in white and colors and 
in plain or fancy designs, are stylish materials for the tailored 
shirt-waists. Shirt-waist dresses are also made of these fab- 
rics, which vary greatly in design and coloring. The figured 
goods trimmed with bands of plain, solid color offer many 
attractive possibilities. 

The new foulards are wonderfully pretty, and, though per- 
haps not occupying quite such an important place in the 
world of fashion as formerly, they will always be favored by 
women of conservative tastes. Those of recent importation 
are more attractive than ever. The dark blues with white 
dots, stripes or conventionalized design and the black-and- 
white effects are most in demand. These soft silks are 
shown in both silk and satin finish, and some of them are of 
extra width—a feature the modiste will appreciate. 
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TRIMMINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF BUTTONS AND NOVELTIES IN BELTS; AND COMBS, PINS AND 
BARETTES FOR THE HAIR 


MIRIMMINGS more beautiful than ever are 
exhibited for the Spring gown and wrap— 
modes, by the way, which will appear even 
more elaborate than those of the past 
season. 

Ruchings of all kinds are to adorn not 
only gauzy, ethereal creations for evening, 
but the silk or cloth gown that is intended for 
semi-formal wear as well. Plaited satin rib- 
bon stitched near the edge and applied almost flat is the 
newest ruche for the cloth gown, the ruche and material 
matching in color. Velvet, silk and sometimes cloth is em- 
ployed in the fashioning of this trimming, which recalls the 
quaint modes of the Thirties and Sixties. The modiste must 
depend upon her own skill in the matter of ruches, as only the 
malines—a charming trimming for girlish evening gowns— 
can be purchased ready made. There are innumerable ways 
of using this old-fashioned trimming, any one of which is 
attractive where harmony of color and material is carried out. 

Of embroideries there is literally no end, and there are 
some attractive novelties. Embroidered bands in bright- 
colored silks are more used than ever. In many of these 
bandings the motifs which especially characterize them are 
separable, and may be applied as individual taste dictates. 
Embroidered medallions are introduced in some of the most 
costly laces, and so cleverly is it done that they seem woven 
in the meshes of the lace. In embroideries, as in almost 
everything in the trimming world, a glint of gold appears, 
and very effective it is, too, when delicately done. 

A novel trimming is colored silk duchess lace embroidered 
with the finest of silk or gold braid. It may we used on 





evening gowns and wraps, though scarce’, appropriate for 
less formal creations. 

Braids are handsomer than ever and their popularity seem- 
ingly greater. Perhaps the most successful is the narrow 
variety in black or colored silk or in mixed colors with a 
bright finish and in which gold appears. These offer untold 
possibilities to the ingenious modiste, and inexpensive mate- 
rials will achieve distinction when tastefully trimmed with 
them. Gold braid, in both wide and narrow widths, contin- 
ues in vogue, but good taste is essential to avoid a gaudy 
effect. This military touch, achieved by buttons as well as 
braids, will be popular even on Summer gowns and wraps, 
especially those for outing wear, and the idea is an attractive 
one, especially for youthful wearers. This liking for gold 
finds expression in many ways. Threads of gold brighten 
almost all of the new passementeries, as well as the braids, 
and gold epaulettes will adorn the dress of dark-blue or 
white serge that will be included in many late Spring outfits. 

The smartest tailored costumes are trimmed with black 
silk braid about two and a half inches wide, the braid orna- 
menting the plaits and being finished with a wheel design 
at the bottom. Both the jacket and skirt are trimmed in 
this fashion. Frogs and heavy silk cords are frequently 
introduced in braid-trimmed frocks, as are also crocheted 
buttons of various sizes. 

The new braids are so soft and pliable as to be adapted 
to almost any disposition, a very essential quality, by the 
way, as fancy runs riot, seemingly, in many of -the designs. 

The lace-trimmed gown is in greater vogue than ever—if 
it is possible to accomplish more than has already appeared 
in this direction. The new laces are wonderfully fine and 
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filmy and seem especially provided to enhance the beauty 
of the sheer fabrics that are to have such a pronounced popu- 
larity. Net top laces are shown in a variety of patterns, and 
in some samples they are delicately tinted, matching per- 
fectly the pale blue, pink, violet or gray dress material they 
adorn. Valenciennes laces are in high favor, the modes of 
the Second Empire, which are now so fashionable, being 
accountable for their popularity. Row upon row will adorn 
thin gowns and dainty blouses, and the sheerest of Swiss 
and nainsook embroidery will frequently be introduced in 
the same gown. Fine embroidered flounces and bandings 
will form almost an entire gown, and in these days of frills 
and furbelows they cannot be given too great prominence. 
In these embroideries there are charming bertha effects con- 
sisting of a circular flounce, daintily embroidered in patterns, 
that are frequently copies of rare hand-made laces. They 
vary in width from three to eight inches. 

That fringes will be an extremely popular decoration of 
the Spring ‘gown is evidenced by the variety shown. 
Those in silk to match the color of the dress material suggest 
attractive combinations, and the deep yoke or collar which is 
a distinguishing feature of almost every mode will be fin- 
ished around the lower edge with fringe in a suitable width. 
Skirt panels, too, will be similarly finished, while the low neck 
of the evening bodice will be followed by a fringe of jet, 
crystal chenille or silk. 

Yokes that run down over the shoulder and epaulettes 
are the prominent features of the new blouses. Embroidery 
plays a most important part in these dainty creations, and 
fortunate is the woman who is clever with her needle and 
whose taste is good in the blending of colored silks. Quite 
anovelty is the embroidered epaulette strap that runs down 
the sleeve to the cuff; the collar and cuffs should be of the 
embroidery to complete the harmony. The smartest blouses 
to accompany cloth skirts and worn beneath a jacket of the 
cloth are fashioned of wool or silk fibre lace, dyed to match 
the material, and trimmed with bands of the cloth upon 
which French knots, handsome buttons or machine-stitching 
appears. A chiffon lining is essential to the success of this 


blouse, softening as it does the lace and cloth. Japanese 
embroideries are especially well liked for decorating many of 
the new blouses and will find favor with those who aim for 
something out of the ordinary. Russian embroidery, too, is 
chic, and the cotton canvas shirt-waist with cuffs, epaulettes 
and front plait embroidered in Russian cross-stitch is the 


perfection of style. There are dainty turn-over collars and 
cuffs of crash similarly embroidered, that will find a place 
in the fashionable wardrobe. Then, too, there are found 
among these accessories collars and cuffs of canvas embel- 
lished by Armenian embroidery. 

A novelty is a collar and belt fashioned of buttons that 
resemble nailheads. Bead belts, too, are still worn with - 
certain costumes. The new stocks and belts possess the 
distinguishing characteristic of being novel. They are won- 
derfully effective and less costly than one would imagine. 
The wide belts of soft, dull-finished leather are extremely 
smart worn with the “tub” shirt-waist and walking skirt. 
These are in red, gray, brown, black and white, and should 
match either the shirt-waist or the skirt, or at least har- 
monize with them. Belts of gold braid that are strikingly 
military in effect are among the most fashionable. 

Deep girdles of silk, satin or chiffon-velvet, made in softly 
crushed or draped style, are an important feature of almost 
every new gown. A pleasing and original idea is to have 
a buckle covered with the material, placed in the front of 
the girdle, though a metal or jewelled buckle may be used. 

Hair ornaments and combs are among the most im- 
portant accessories of the fashionable wardrobe, and there 
is unlimited variety in them. Sidecombs of amber and of 
tortoise-shell, with back comb and even pins and barette to 
match, are shown, some jewel studded, while others are of the 
shell carved or perfectly plain. As nearly as possible the 
ornaments should match the color of the hair, and for day 
or general wear they should be plain; the more elaborate 
effects are for evening. Not only does the tiny barette at the 
back add an attractive touch to the coiffure but it is invalu- 
able for keeping the short hairs in place. All sizes arc used, 
but the best taste will select those that are rather smafl. 
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7495—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME—Scrim be used instead of the scrim. Voile, étamine, cash- 
decorated with cross-stitch embroidery in colors ap- mere, soleil, Louisine and chambray are also advised. 





Pattern 7495 is 
in 7 sizes from 32 
to 44 inches, bust 
measure, For the 
medium size, it 
calls for 1144 yards 
of material 44 inch- 
es wide, with 5% 
yard of scrim in 
the same width for 
collars, turn-over cuffs and shoulder straps. Price of 
pattern, 25 cents. 
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Round Length, | 


pears on the 
shirt-waist 
costume here 
illustrated in 
the form of 





collars and ae 
shoulder 7466—LADIES’ BLOUSE ETON JACKET—The jacket 
straps, the here pictured is made of rose-heliotrope crépe de Chine, 
costume be- with an “1830” yoke and girdle of panne velvet of a 
ing of Chi- = — deeper hue, and trimmed with bands of rose-heliotrope 
nese-blue Si- Medium Sweep. taffeta. A two-piece lining serves as a foundation for the 
cilian. Box- ee ee ee an deep yoke, to which the full body and sleeves are shirred, 
pat Ria PLairs BETWEEN CLUSTERS OF TUCKS: CONSIST ei 0 ne me the a et follow the front ee from 
ING OF A SHIRT-WAIST, WITH OR witHout tHe YOke to belt. One-piece linings give support to the sleeves, 
ters of tucks STANDING OR STOLE COLLAR, SHOULDER Straps tO Which flared cuffs and deep frills of fine lace give grace- 
adorn __—itthe oR Bopy LINING: AND A SEVEN-GorEp Skirt fulcompletion. The jacket is extra high at the neck, and 
waist, and a~ - HAVING THE PLAITSAND TUCKS STITCHED TO DEEP _ a taffeta strap is arranged in stole effect. A shaped belt 
box-plait is YOKE OR ANY DESIRED DEPTH; AND MADE WITHOR __ confines the blouse at the waist-line and may be concealed 
simulated at WITHOUT THE SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. by a crush girdle. 
the centre of With a full skirt to correspond, a jacket of this design 


the front where it closes. A narrow band finishes the neck. made of café au /ait French Eolienne with the yoke of ma- 
Tucks and box-plaits also ornament the tops of the sleeves, cramé lace, Valenciennes lace in the sleeves and with hand- 
the fulness below forming puffs,and deep cuffs supporting some buttons for decoration, will be extremely chic. 
turn-back cuffs of the embroidered scrim complete them. Pattern 7466 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches, bust meas- 
Round length is provided for the skirt, or it may havea ure. The medium size needs 214 yards of crépe de Chine 44 


long or medium sweep. It is formed of seven gores thatdonot inches wide, with 11¢ yard of panne velvet, 54 yard of taffeta 
follow the lines of the 


figureso closely as here- 
tofore, but are of the 
generous proportions 
of the “1830” modes. 
A foundation _ skirt, 
also composed of seven 
gores, is supplied but 
need not be used. The 
tucks and plaits corre- 
spond with those in 
the waist. At the lower 
edge in the medium 
sizes the skirt meas- 


ures about five yards 
and one-half. A crush 7466—Lapr1ks’ BLous—E ETON JACKET, WITH THE BODY AND 
girdle belt is worn SLEEVES SHIRRED TO THE ‘'1830” YOKE. 


Gray checked taffeta 
will be serviceable, and the scrim might be ornamented with and134 yardofedg- 
feather-stitching of scarlet silk, or white or colored silk could ing. Price, 20cents. 
368 
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THIS CHARMING SHIRT-WAIST COSTUME SHOWS No. 7496 
DEVELOPED IN ECRU CANVAS, THE DECORATION CONSISTING 


THE NEW BLOUSE ETON JACKET WITH “ 1830" YOKE, No. 
OF SCRIM ELABORATED WITH CROSS-STITCHES AND LACE. 


7466, 1S HERE PORTRAYED IN COMBINATION WITH SKIRT No. 
7443, GUN-METAL CHIFFON VELVET BEING USED 
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Short Three-Quarter Length. 
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Regulation Three-Quarter Length. 


7460—LaADIES' CoAT, IN REGULATION OR 
SHORT THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, OR 
1.onG Hip LENGTH, WITH NOTCHED 
YS MATS COLLAR OR SHAWL COLLAR-FACING, AND 
SYS ‘RQ Coat, BISHOP OR FLOWING SLEEVES. 
h \ ~ SS : 


| ii i 


Short Three-Quarter Length. 


a, LADIES’ COATS 


7460—LaDIES' CoAT—The serviceable coat here 7464—LaDIES’ COAT OR WrRaP—The full, loose 
portrayed was made of gray panne cloth with a tailor coats are in great demand for stormy weather as well 








as for evening and 
travelling, and an ex- 
cellent design is here 
portrayed in Oxford 
cravenette finished 
with machine-stitch- 
ing, and in pale-gray 
broadcloth with fac- 
ings of peau de soie deco- 
rated with Persian trim- 
ming. The extremely long 
shoulders are characteristic 
of the “1850” period of 
which the mode is a repre- 
sentative, and the coat 
hangs gracefully in reeula- 
- tion three-quarter, seven- 
eighths or full length. Large smoked pear! buttons 
are used in closing, unless the fronts are rolled back 
in revers. A collar-facing decorated with pointed 
straps finishes the neck. The fulness at the wrists of 
the full bishop sleeves is disposed in plaits turned 
toward the back, and the wristbands support reversed 
circular cufts. also bearing straps. Upright pockets 
may be inserted in the fronts and concealed by welts. 
For an evening wrap there is nothing more generally 
worn than white or pale-tinted cloth, and rich elabora- 
tion of heavy lace, chiffon or silk appliqué, fancy braid 
and pendants, and handsome linings of silk or satin, 
either plain or figured, are used. Damas matelassé, 
velours amanda, brocades and lace over silk make 
charming evening coats, while tweed, century cloth, 
covert, melton, zibeline or kersey are advised for ordi- 
nary wear. 
Pattern 7464 is in4 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
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Long Hip Leneth. 





finish of machine-stitching. It measure. For 36 inches bust, the coat in full length requires 


is of the loose sack shaping and 5! yards of mate- 


may be in long hip or regulation or short three-quarter length. — rial 54 
The fronts close in a fly, and the pattern includes a notched — or in 
collar as well 
as a shawl 
collar-facing. 
Regulation 
two-seam coat 
sleeves are pro- 
vided, but may 
be replaced by 
those in bishop 
style with re- 
versed cuffs 
mounted on 
bands or flow- 
ing sleeves 
with fancy 
cuffs. 

This mode 
is suitable 
for reprocluc- 
tion in any of 
the = fashion- 
able cloaking 
or tailor mate- 


7464—LanpiFs’ COAT 


LONG SHOULDERS, A 








Three-Quarter Length. 
IN ‘$1830 STYLE, WITH EXTRA 


LENGTH OR REGULATION SEVEN- 


incheswide, 
three - quar- 
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rials, including ated 2 FIGHTHS OR THREE-QUARTER XI SV 
kersey, covert, Regulation Seven-fighths Length, LENGTH. (EQuanny ee. \ ‘ AMV \ N 
melton, serge, FOR EVENING, RAINPROOF AND \ “iN \ | \\ 
zibeline, box cloth, cravenette and = silk, | TRAVELLING FABRICS.) \ \ YX \ 
Pattern 7460 is in S sizes from 32 to 46 inches, Wi SXSGQY \ 


bust measure. For the medium size, the coat in regulation ter length, 3 


three-quarter length requires 3!, yards of material 54 inches — yards 
wide; for long hip length, 2'.. vards in the same width will | width. 


be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. pattern, 20 cents. 
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THIS PICTURESQUE ‘' 1830" COAT IS A DEVELOPMENT OF LIGHT-TAN COVERT WAS SELECTED FOR THIS SMART COAT, 
No. 7464 IN INVISIBLY CHECKED RAIN-PROOF CHEVIOT, BUT- THE MODE BEING No. 7460; THE SKIRT IS No. 7466, REPRO- 
TONS PROVIDING THE ONLY ORNAMENTATION. DUCED IN BROWN PLAID ZIBELINE. ee ee 

itizaan kv, 8 
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LADIES’ COATS AND JACKETS ‘#2% 


7462—LADIES’ COAT OR JACKET— The “1830” or 7479—LADIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE ETON JACKET-- 
regulation shoulders may be employed in the coat here A new design for a blouse Eton, tucked at each 
side of the back and front, is here illustrated 
in blue cheviot and in black taffeta. Buttons 
and simulated buttonholes, machine-stitch- 

' ing and linge- 


rie frills lend 
pleasing orna- { 










WY 
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mentation. 
Shoulder and 


under-arm - 
scams effect 

the shaping, ; 
and an “1830” é 


OF 


ee 


A s 


Cee 


collar in point- 

ed or plain out- 

line, seamed on 

the shoulders, or a col- 

lar facing will afford a 

stylish finish for the 

neck. The tucks slant 

toward the centre, in- 

creasing the slender 

appearance of — the 

7462 V.apies’ Coat ok Jacket, witrH RoLtixc Cottar or Cottar  Wearer. A postilion, 
FACING, °° 1830" Ok REGULATION SHOULDERS, AND FANCY OK PLAIN BISHOP tucked to correspond 
SLEEVES, AND HAVING THE BacK BLOUSED WITH THE Drepv GIRDLE, OR With the back, is added 
DRAWN DOWN WITH THE SHALLOW GIRDLE AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE or not, as fancy dic- 
APPLIED Box-PLAIT AND THE Louts AV. SIRT IN) REGULATION OR 
SHORT THREE-QUARTER OR LONG Hip LENGTH. 
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tates, a belt concealing 
the joining. The ful- 
ness at the top of the 
portrayed. Steel-gray tatfeta with a lighter shade of cloth sleeves is laid in wide plaits turned toward the back, and 
is represented in one view and étamine inthe others. The flaring cuffs may fall over the hands or be reversed to form 
back may have an applied box-plait and blouse over a deep headings for the lace frills. 
girdle secured with a large metal buckle or be drawn down Light cloths, particularly the champagne tints, are exceed- 
under a shallow girdle. The front has an applied plait which ingly popular for such coats, and lace, silk braid and passe- 
gives the effect of a double-breasted closing, the same idea menterie lend pleasing adornment. A gray voile suit would 
being carried out in the Louis XV. skirt, or the plait may be — be pretty with a coat Jike this, with gray braid and pendant 
omitted, the edges falling free from the waist. Regulation ornaments, to trim the pointed “1830” collar and reversed 
or short three-quarter and long hip length are provided for cuffs, and with soft frills of rose-tinted chiffon in the 
the skirt, although it need not be used. The neck is high sleeves. A plainer development might be made from 
and completed by a rolling collar or a collar facing. Fancy  étamine, -broadcloth, habit cloth, kersey or silk. 
bishop sleeves tucked . 
horizontally at elbow 
depth and supported 
by plain caps concealed 
by others in tuck effect 
are supplied, as well as 
plain bishop sleeves; 
flaring cuffs or wrist- 
bands may complete 
them, the lace frills 
being used when the 
cuffs are reversed. 
The light-weight ma- 
terials ‘are being em- 
ployed for’ such 
jackets, and a_ pretty 
effect is given by com- 
bining such a coat with 
one of the new skirts 
in a make-up of porce- 
lain-blue voile. 
Pattern 7462 is in 6 
sizes from 32 to 42 In- 
ches, bust) measure. 
For the medium size, 
the coat with skirt in 
regulation three- Deen, ae a ee 
quarter length requires 113, yards of material 20 inches Pattern 7479 is in @ sizes from 30 to 42 inches, bust 
wide, with 3 yard of contrasting cloth 54 inches wide for measure. For the medium size, it will require 415 yards 
collar, girdle and bands: for the coat without skirt, 33, of material 2% inches wide, or 3 yards 44 inches wide, or 
yards of goods 44 inches wide will be needed. Price, 20 cents. 25, yards 50 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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7479—LapiFs’ TuckKep Rrousk ron 
JACKET WITH POINTED OR PLAIN 1830" 
COLLAR OR A) COLELAR-FACING, AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE POosrinion, 





The Delineata. 


THIS GRACEFUL FIGURE SHOWS THE SIMPLICITY AND CHARM 
of THe ‘ 1830" MODES. THE JACKET IS No. 7479 AND THE 
SKIRT No. 7483, REPRODUCED IN DOVE-GRAY VOILE. 


Jor March, 1904 





UNIQUE APPLICATIONS OF BRAIO ADORN THIS STREET TOILETTE, 
ALSO AN ‘1830 MODE, OF ROYAL-PURPLE KERSEY; THE COAT IS 
No. 7462 AND THE SKIRT No. 7443. 
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7454—LaDIES' COAT The semi-fitting coats 
are finding considerable favor and are very styl- 
ish with the deep cape, as here portrayed. Tan 
habit cloth is represented, the rolled-back fronts 
and collar being faced with ivory peau de soie 
and bordered with Persian banding. A centre- 
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7440—LaDIES’ BOX-PLAITED ETON OR BOLERO 
JACKET —The short jackets are in high favor for 
Spring, and fancy effects are popular. One of the 
latest modes is here shown in black cloth, elaborated 
with silk braid over white peau de soie, and small 
brass buttons.  Linverie frills of French lace at the 
Wrists. en- 
hance the 
decoration. 
The jacket 
has a_ box 
plait at the 
centre of the 
back and at 
each side of 
the front 
hanging free 
in bolero 
fashion, and 
is finished at the neck 
by a round collar. 





. \ | Lapels are formed by 

N\ c Long Ip Length. turning back the fronts 

\ \ Long Hip Length. at the top, and the 

all N 7454—Lanpies' Coat in LoxG or Mepium Hip LENGTH, tab collar 13.40 ore 
Ss WITH Coat OR Fancy Rishon SLEEVES, AND tional feature, aS) ae 

WUE Cie RTA ACLS. also the inserted vest, 


Medium Hip Length. 

back and un- 

der-arm seams 
are used in the loose adjustment, and the closing is effected 
in afly. The cape is given stylish shaping by scams at 
each side extending over the shoulders, and the collar has 
pointed ends which lap in closing. Long and medium hip 
length are provided, and pockets concealed by laps may 
be inserted if desired. Regulation two-seam coat sleeves 
are supplied but may give place to those in fancy bishop 
style formed of 
three pieces, the 
full portion being 
laid in plaits at 
the wrist and 
overlapped by an 
extension, above 
which a lapped 
seam is arranged. 
An applied band 
of the material 
affords a finish 
at the hand. 

Chinese-blue 
clamine is sug: 
vested fora two- 
piece costume, a 
seven-gored skirt : 
to be accompan- Oe 3 
ied by a coat of Or —F 
this type in long 
hip # length with 
the fancy bishop 
sleeves, and with 
the revers and 
collar faced with 
white satin trimmed with silver braid. Groups of small gun- 
metal buttons on the eape and larger ones on the collar and 
sleeves will be pretty. Men's suitings, kersey, covert, broad- 
cloth, tweed and silk are adaptable, and any preferred mode 
of elaboration may be adopted. 

Pattern 7454 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium size, it needs 6 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, or 33, yards 44 inches wide, or 237, 
yards 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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7440- -Lapies’ Box PLAITED ETron oR Ro- 
LERO JACKET, WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
GIRDLE-BELY, Vesr, Currs, UNbik 


closed at the centre, 

and with or without a 
standing collar. Two-seam under-sleeves and a wide girdle 
belt, closed in front with a buckle, are also included, and 
used when desired. The flowing sleeves are of one-piece 
shaping and may be plainly finished or completed by re- 
versed cuffs. 

This sort of jacket is often made of material to match the 
skirt, and for such costumes, étamine, broadcloth, Sicilian, 
Eolienne, twine cloth, chiffon velvet and silk are good selec- 
tions. An attractive toilette will develop from pastel-gray 
kersey, with the skirt in full 
“1830” style, or tucked to 
simulate box-plaits, and both 
jacket and skirt may be 
trimmed in taffeta. Separate 
jackets for dressy wear are 
made of black velvet, silk, 





lace over silk, and white cloth 

elaborately trimmed with 

fancy silk braid, lace ap- 

pliqué fibre braid, lace mo- 

ifs, pendants or galloon. 

Pattern T7440 is in 7 sizes from 30 to 42 inches, bust 

measure. For the medium size, the jacket without under- 
sleeves requires 2!4 yards of cloth 54 inches wide, with 
13, yard of peau de soie and 2%; yards of edging; for 
jacket with under-sleeves, 53, yards of material 27 inches 
wide are needed. Price, 20 cents. 
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EMBROIDERED WHITE BROADCLOTH, BLACK VELVET AND THE FRENCH-GRAY HABIT CLOTH OF THIS TOILETTE IS RE- 
BUTTONS PROVIDE DISTINCTIVE ORNAMENTATION FOR THIS LIEVED WITH ORIENTAL BANDING INTRODUCING BRIGHT COLORS, 
JAUNTY SUIT OF BLACK KERSEY, REPRODUCING JACKET No. BRAID AND WHITE SATIN REVERS, JACKET No. 7464 AND SKIRT 
7440 AND SKIRT No. 7443. No. 7456 BEING EMPLOYED. 
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7476--LADIES SHIRT-WAIST - Some unique features 
are introduced in the shirt-waist here depicted in white 


OR Bopy LINING, 


butcher’s-linen, Gath- 
ers regulate the slight 
fulness at the waist- 
line of the plain back, and the fronts are adorned with fine 
tucks to bust depth, a pointed yoke-facing also being pro- 
vided. A broad box-plait is) simu- 
lated at the centre, where the closing 
is effected, and.the fronts are bloused 
in the usual manner over a_ leather 
belt. The standing collar is supported 
by a narrow neck-band. Regulation 
shirt sleeves with cuffs, underlaps and 
overlaps, and fancy bishop sleeves, 
accompany the pattern. The Jatter 
consist of two portions, and have a 
lapped seam at the top, the full putt 
being formed by gathers at the lower 
edge and plaits at the seam. The 
use of the body lining, consisting of dart-fitted fronts anda 
back seamed at the centre, is a matter of preference. 

Cotton hopsacking or damas will make up prettily, and 
the design is also appropriate for flannel and silk. Viyella, 
albatross, taffeta, Louisine, checked silk, crépe weaves and 
washable waistings are recommended. 

Pattern 7476 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, it necds 4), yards of material 
27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


ae 


7458 —LADIES' TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST—The shirt-waist 
here pictured in ivory-white Liberty satin displays several 





LINING. 





attractive features, 
the most Salient one 
being, perhaps, the surplice yoke. Tucks give a pretty appear- 
ance to the mode, which blouses slightly in front and is drawn 


Rox LADIES’ SHIRT-WAISTS AND SLEEVE 





7476—Lapbites’ Stiki-WaisT, wirn Fancy 
Rishop OR REGULATION SHIRT SLEEVES, Ai crear ffs. Th ; 
AND WITH OR WIPHOUT THE YORE-FACING ARTE, STR MIAE Sates oa 








7488—LaAbDIES’ TUCKED SHIRT-WaAIEST, WITH THE 





down trimly into the belt at the back. Darts and a 
centre, shoulder and under-arm seams shape the body 
lining, its use being a matter of 
preference. The seamless voke is 
in fancy lower outline and laps 
in front, where the waist closes 
under a button, and the neck may 
be left open ora shield) may be 
applied to the lining and topped 
by a standing collar. Provision 
is also made for a circular collar 
facing, in this case the neck being 
in round outline. Tucks are taken 
up in the sleeves to the elbow, and 
the fulness is confined by bands 
which may be supplemented by 


of the linings shaped by two 

seams is a matter of choice. 
Pongee will be charming elaborated with hand embroidery. 
Soft woollens and silks and sheer 
wash materials may be employed 
with good results and, white mull 
will be exceedingly dainty with the 





7458—LanlIkEs’ TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SURPLICE YOKE AND 
HIGH OR OPEN NECK OR WITHOUT THE YOKE AND WITH CIR- 
CULAR COLLAR FACING AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING. 


surplice yoke made of fine embroidery or fancy all-over. 

Pattern 7458 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, it needs 
o', yards of material 2U inches 
wide, or 44, yards 27 inches wide. 
Price, 20 cents. 
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7488— LADIES’ TUCKED SHIRT- 
Waist—Tucks add to the attract- 
ive appearance of the shirt-waist 
here mlustrated in white lawn. In 
front clusters of tucks are taken up 
to yoke depth and are separated 
by tucks extending to the belt and 
giving the effect of box-plaits, the 


2 closing being mz 
SLEEVES EXTENDING IN FPAULEITE STYLE : ee made at the centre. 
LO THE NECK OR TERMINATING AT THE ARM- TOES a SS it gathered fulness at 
HOLE, AND WITH OR WErHOUT THE Bopy the waistline of the back and tucks 


simulating box-plaits taper from the 
shoulders to the’ belt. Becoming 
blousing fulness is allowed in the fronts, while the back js 
drawn down snugly. Theneck is finished with a narrow band 
and a standing collar, and the employment of the body lining 
is a matter of individual preference. A novel feature is intro- 
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THE FANCY SLEEVES ARE A POINT OF INTER- 
EST IN THIS SHIRT-WAIST, WHICH PORTRAYS 
No. 7476 IN EMBROIDERED CREPE DE CHINE. 


duced in the sleeves, which may extend in epaulette style 
to the neck or terminate at the armhole: they are tucked 
to correspond with the waist and sag prettily over cuffs 


secured with buttons and 
buttonholes at the back. 

All shirt-waist materials 
are appropriate for repro- 
ducing this design, and 
among the most popular are 
the mercerized vestings, 
pongee, basket-weave che- 
viot, wash silk and viyella. 

Pattern 748 is in 8 sizes 
trom 30 to 44 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium 
size,it needs 37, yards of 
material 27. inches wide, 
or 3 yards 36 inches wide. 
Price, 20) cents. 


as 


7473—LADIES’ OR MISS- 
ES’ SHIRRED OR TUCKED 
SLEEVE—A novel sleeve of 


fancy design is here illustrated in white crépe de Chine, pale- 
hlue panne and Irish point lace, in white mousseline and also 
ina combination of light and dark taffeta. Twoseams shape 


for March, 1904 





THIS NOVEL SHIRT-WAIST, No. 74658, 1S 
MADE OF WHITE KERSEY WITH MILITARY 
TRIMMINGS OF STITCHING AND RED BRAID. 


TUCKS FORM THE CHIEF ORNAMENTATION 
ON THIS STYLISH SHIRT-WAIST, No. 7488, DE- 
PICTED IN JADE-GREEN FRENCH FLANNEL. 


the close lining supporting the sleeve proper, which puffs out 
gracefully at the back and is tucked or shirred at the seam. 
The long caps are slashed on the outside and lengthened by 
ornamental band sections 
decorated with French 
knots. Gathers adjust the 
slight fulness at the top of 
the sleeve and cap, and deep 
vauntlet cutts of the lace 
afford wrist completion 
when = full-length sleeves 
are desired, provision also 
being made for three-quar- 
ter length without caps or 
gauntlet cuffs. 

Pattern 7473 ts in 6 sizes 
from 9 to 14 inches arm 
measure, about 1 inch he- 
low the armpit. For 11 in- 
ches arm measure, a pair of 
sleeves requires 13, yard 
of material 27 inches wide, 
with 1', yard of lace or 
silk,and °3; yard of panne 
velvet; for 12 years, or 9} inches arm measure, 1', yard 27 
inches wide, with 11, yard of lace or silk 18 inches wide, and 
', yard of panne velvet will be needed. Price, 10 cents. 





7473—LapbDIES' OR MISSES’ SHIRRED OR TUCKED SLEEVE, IN FULI. 
OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT CAPS. 
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PF LADIES’ WAISTS AND SHIRT-WAISTS SPeges¥h 


7470—LaDIES’ TUCKED BLOUSE WAIST-—White silk 
nun’s-veiling and lace were united in the attractive bodice 
here portrayed. It may 


the full fronts, which close with buttons and buttonholes at 
the centre through a simulated box-plait. Gathers adjust 


introduce an “1830” or 
conventional yoke and 
has three crosswise tucks 
encircling the body. The 
fronts are gathered at the 
upper and lower edges 
and blouse becomingly 
over the deep crush gir- 
dle, which has pointed, 
overlapping ends secured 
under buttons. The back is full also and sags 
slightly. The 1830" yoke is seamed on the 
shoulders and closes at the back, the conventional 
one closing in front with the waist. A closely ad- 
justed lining supports the waist, which may be 
high-necked with a standing collar or cut out in 





7470 --— Lapigs’ TUuckKEDbD BLousk Walst 


CLOSED IN FRONT. WITH ‘1830 YOKE Ss a al 
CLOSED AT THE Back OR A CONVENTIONAL f ! eH 
YOKE, AND WHIM Hieuw ok DiercH oR AS iy Pow 
1830" Low N&EcK AND FULL-LENGTH OR é 14 by 


ELBOW SLEEVES. 


the slight fulness at the waist-line of the 
back, and cpaulettes may broaden the 
shoulders, or shoulder yokes be em- 
ploved instead. A narrow band com- 
pletes the neck, and over ita plain stand- 
ing collar is worn. Closely banded 
bishop sleeves or shirt sleeves with link 
cuffs and laps may be employed, and the 
belt is secured with a buckle. A body 
lining consisting of a seamed back and 
dart-fitted fronts is supplied, but need 
not be used. 

This design is adaptable for all shirt- 
waist materials including viyella, madras, 
cheviot and 
other wash- 
able fabrics. 

Pattern 
7446 is in Ss 
sizes from 32 





7446—LabIiES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH TUCKS OR GATHERS IN FRONT, AND RISHOP OR 
SHIRT SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHOULDER YOKES 
OR EPAULETTES AND THE Bopy LINING. 


Dutch or « 1830” low round style, 
decorated with appliqué in the 
last-mentioned instance and sup- 
ported on the shoulders by velvet 
straps. Horizontal tucks corre- 
sponding with those in the waist 
proper modify the sagging sleeves, 
which are made over two-seam lin- 
ings in full length faced with the lace 
or terminating at the elbow. 

Crépe de Chine will be very 
dainty and effective in a reproduc- 
tion of this design, and any of the delicate evening shades 
may be selected. Eolienne, crépe de Paris, Louisine, peau 
de cygne, Liberty satin and plain and fancy mousselines 
are among the favored -materials. 

Pattern 7470 is in 6 sizes from 30 to 40 inches, bust 
measure. For the medium size, it calls for 3', yards of 
material 44 inches wide, with 13, yard of all-over lace. 

ice. 20 ce 
Price, 20 cents. ow 


7446 — LADIES’ SHIRT-WaIST-—A_ simple shirt-waist 
is here depicted in white mercerized vesting and Hnished with — to 46 inches, bust measure. For the medium size, it needs 
machine-stitching. “Tucks or gathers may be introduced in 35, yards of material 27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents 
378 





7439--LaDIES’ SHIRT-WaISsT, IN ‘'1830” STYLE, TUCKED, GATHERED 
OR SHIRRED TO THE YOKE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE LINING. 


The Delineator 
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HAND-MADE MOTIFS CONNECTED BY §ANCY CREAM-WHITE VIYELLA WAS CHOSEN TO THIS PRETTY TUSKED BLOUSE ISA REPRt - 
STITCHES FORM THE NOVEL DECORATION ON MAKE THE STYLISH SHIRT-WAIST HERE DUCTION OF No. 747) IN BURGUNDY-RED ALBA- 
THIS SHIRT-WAIST OF GREEN PEAU DE-CYGNE, SHOWN, No. 7446, BRAID AND BUTTONS TROSS, WITH BANDINGS OF VELVET ANDO INSER- 


THE NUMBER OF WHICH IS 7439. TION FOR ORNAMENTATION. 


7439—LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST——The “1830” modes are so 


quaint and pretty that many of their characteristic features 
An 


PROVIDING SIMPLE TRIMMING. 


are introduced in the shirt-waists of the present day. 
attractive design is here depicted in fine white lawn deco- ure. For the medium size, it needs 33, yards of material 


rated with lace. Simple shaping is 
given the shirt-waist, which is topped 
by a deep pointed yoke to which 
the waist may be shirred, gathered or 
tucked. The fronts droop moadishly 
and close at the centre under an ap- 
plied plait. Gathers at the waist-line 
cause the tucks in the back to taper 
markediy and the ribbon belt is fastened 
witha buckle. Support is given the 
mode by a lining shaped by darts anda 
centre, shoulder and under-arm seams 
and two-seam sleeve linings, althoueh 
their use is purely optional. Deep cutfs 
lengthen the bishop sleeves which may 
be tucked, gathered or shirred at the 
top and sag prettily below the el- 
bow. A narrow band _ finishes the 
neck, and over it a plain standing col- 
lar is worn. 

These designs reproduce well in the 
soft taffetas and Louisines having a 
tiny floral pattern, and effective orna- 
mentation for a pongee waist may be 


afforded in cross-stitch embroidery in the Persian colorings 


7487--Labirs’ OR Misses’ SLEEVE, IN Bishop 


OR PAGODA 








SS 
S 
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SS 


YP 
a 


EFFECT ArT THE ELBOW 


AND IN GFAUNTLET STYLE AT THE WRIST. 


(KNOWN AS THE 


SLEEVE), 


BERNHARD? OR DU BARRY 


Jinon, crépe de Chine, China silk and many of the soft wool- 
lens will also develop well. 
Pattern 7439 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust meas- 


27 inches wide, or $!4 yards 36 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 2U cents. 


ae 


7487— LADIES’ OR MISSES’ SLEEVE 
—-A new idea is introduced in the 
sleeve here portrayed in white Liberty 
satin. It is formed of one piece, but 
twob seams are employed to give the 
gauntlet effect below the elbow, and 
a slight flare marks the lower edge. 
Tucks ornament the upper part, and 
at their termination the fulness may 
be plaited and confined at the seam in 
bishop fashion, or cut off and allowed 
to hang free in pagoda style, where 
frills of lace may be introduced. 

Black or white over a color will 
produce a charming effect. 

Pattern 7487 is in 6 sizes from 9 to 
14 inches, arm measure, about 1 inch 
below the armpit. For 11. inches 
arm measure, a pair of sleeves needs 
27, yards of material 20 inches wide ; 


for 12 years, or 9 inches a measure, a pair of sleeves needs 


on the collar, cuffs and plait. Plain and dotted Swiss, India 2', yards of material in the same width. Price, 10 cents. 


for March, 1904 
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7481—Lapbies’ BLOUSE Walst—LBolero ctlects are 
observed on many of the newest and most attractive 
waists, and provide opportunities for remodelling bod- 
ices and gowns that are not of the latest shaping. 





7481—LablikEs' 






WAISTS = ee aS NN 


taffeta bands and Trish all-over lace. A fitted lining 
attords a foundation over which the tucked back and 
fronts are arranged, the latter being cut away to reveal 
a vest and rolled back to form revers if desired. The 


Riouse WatstT, CLloskp mn FRONT, WttH BOx-PLAITED BOLERO 
Havine °° 1830" OR REGULATION SHOULDERS, AND WITH SLEEVES IN FULL 


OR ELBOW LENGTH WITH OR WEEHOUT THE BOX-PLAITED Caps. 
‘ 





Rose-heliotrope China silk and veiling were associated with 
all-over lace and tatfeta in the dressy bodice here pictured. 
It is designed to blouse all around over the broad crush gir- 
dle and introduces a box-plaited bolero which may have 
eYS50" or regulation shoulders with or without deep sleeve 
caps plaited to accord with the bolero. Neck completion is 
atforded by a standing collar, and a chemisette in square 
outline is added with good effect. The waist is mounted . 
on a close-fitting lining and two-seam linings in full Jength 
or shortened to the elbow are supplied as a support for the 
voluminous drooping sleeves which may be lengthened by 
deep cuffs. The closing is arranged in front. 

Charming bodices of this type are made of mousscline 
voile, nun’s-veiling, LKolienne, crépe de Chine, crepe de 
Paris and Louisine. A bolero of grayish-pink chiffon vel- 
vet with the “1830 shoulders and box-plaited sleeve caps 
will be effective worn over a blouse waist of tulle, embroid- 
ered chiffon or all-over lace, and the girdle should also be of 
the chiffon velvet. A pretty effect may be obtained in white 
silk voile with the bolero of lace bordered with folds of panne, 
the girdle also 
being of panne. 

Pattern 7481 
is in 7 sizes from 
30 to 42 inches, 
bust = measure. 
For the medium 
size, it needs 3 
yards of China 
silk 27 inches 
wide, with 23, 
yards of veiling 
44 inches wide, 
3, yard of tatfe- 





ta, and | yard \ . BN OX S 
of all-over lace. AY: \\ SS NS ’ 
Price, 20 cents. NS \ ww RW 
RS SS > \ qe 
ae, 
7498--La:A- 
DIES’ TUCKED 


WaisT—T aste- 
ful combina- 
tions of materials and colors are quite as important in the 
planning of a waist as the design itself, and a woman with 
ideas of her own in the matter of dress can find numerous 
ways in which to introduce them and thus express indi- 
viduality in her gowns. ‘The modish waist: here portrayed 
is of celery-green Evlienne, associated with darker green 


330 


7498—I.ADIES’ TUCKED WAIST, HAVING BISHOP SLEEVES OR PLAIN OR 
SLASHED OVER-SLEEVES WITH PUFFS, AND A FANCY OR PLAIN BELT. 


back is also faced with lace at the top to give the effect of 
a shallow yoke, and a standing collar tops the mode. From 
yoke depth the fronts are full, pouching slightly over the 
plain or faney belt. Sleeves mounted on two-seam linings 
with deep cutf facings may be of the bishop type, tucked 
at the top, or In more fanciful design with plain or slashed 
over-sleeves short enouch to disclose putfs of lace. 
Gunpowder-blue voile in combination with embroidered 
white chiffon will make a chic bodice and should be worn 
with a skirt of the same material—preferably a tucked 
mode. Such a waist will accord well with an “1830” skirt, 
plaited at the top and tucked at the lower edge, and will 
develop prettily in champagne-colored mousseline voile in 
association with Cluny lace in the same shade. Bands of 
chitfon velvet will attord effective ornamentation. Voile de 
soie, a very thin) silk nun’s- 
veiling, is especially attractive 
and will develop modishly in 
mauve, gray, or any shade of 
red, varying from geranium to 








the palest coral. Albatross, Henrietta, taffeta, messlinette 
and silenceuse are especially commended for reproduction. 

Pattern 7498 is in 7 sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust 
measure, For the medium size, it will require 15, yard 
of dress material 44 inches wide, with 27, yards of all-over 
lace, and 1 yard of silk. Price, 20 cents. 


The Delineator 








pattern in this case describes the manner of forming the box- 
plait. Buttonholts may be worked, at the centre-front line, 
through the double thickness of the box-plait, the buttons 
being sewed at corresponding places on the allowed under- 
lap, or, if an invisible closing is wanted, make the button- 
holes in a separate straight piece of the material and sew it, 
as a fly, underneath the box-plait. 

The manner of the double-breasted or of the Russian clos- 

ing is plainly indicated by markings in the patterns in which 
they cecur, and the maker should bear in mind that these 
outside closings are all more or Jess ornamental and that the 
actual, snug closing which ensures the fit of the waist should 
be made in the lining. 
_ Fhe same rule holds good in the more dressy waists, 
which, though built on the lines of the shirt-waist, are sup- 
plied with vests, blouse portions, revers and elaboration of 
sleeves until they are suitable for almost any occasion and, 
combined with a skirt having some point of correspondence, 
form an entire costume. . 

Crepe de Chine is the material most popular for both 
separate waists and entire gowns. It gives many charming 
effects and is found in such variety of weight and finish, 
from dull to the highest lustre, that one does not seem to tire 
of it. 

Waists which preserve the same color through their sev- 
eral materials and trimmings are very effective and popular. 
Laces of wool, silk, linen or cotton are dyed to match the 
chitfon, taffeta, eré¢épe de Chine-—in fact, whatever material 
may be used for the waist proper— and no other color may 
enter the composition, except, perhaps, a line of white or 
some delicate, contrasting color, generally in panne velvet or 
Liberty satin, which appears at the neck and wrist. 





aie" 


THIS SHOWS THE BROAD-SHOULDERED EFFECT ACROSS THE 
BACK OF No. 7481, IN THIS INSTANCE DEVELOPED FROM 
OYSTER-WHITE CANVAS TRIMMED WITH VELVET BANDS. 


There is much diversity in the closing finish of 
Waists; the plain shirt-waists for morning wear 
exhibit a variety, the most popular, perhaps, being 
the Duchesse closing shown in pattern 7381. In this 
way of closing, the fronts of the waist just meet, each 
side being finished in a plait, usually one inch wide. 
Allowance is made in the pattern for sufficient exten- 
sion of the material beyond this plait to form an un- 
derlap, and the hooks which fasten the outside front 
parts of the waist are sewed at the row of stitching 
that holds the tuck in place, while the eyes, worked 
loops or covered rings, are sewed to the underlapping 
piece in the proper position to bring the edges of the 
fronts together. There is no strain at this closing, as 
the lining should be well supplied with hooks and eyes. 

It will be found that a lining is quite necessary for 
asuccessful and smart-looking waist. It may beof the 
thinnest of percaline or of lining lawn if lightness of 
weight be an object, but its use is strongly advised. 

It the figure is very slight, the lining should be 
boned in the centre back, at each under arm seam and 
in the centre front only, but a figure at all full should 
have every seam boned, the inside belt attached to 
the seams at the back and the fronts boned and fin- 





ished as described in the making of waists of evening No. 7498 IS HERE PICTURED IN CERISE LANSDOWNE WITH UNIQUE AP- 
: i ‘ . ( 
gowns in THE DELINEATOR for February, 1904. PLICATIONS OF BLACK FIBRE BRAID AND BUTTONS, AND A VEST OF TUCKED 
The box-plaited front is another way of closing. The — write -mousseLiNe. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 


7461—LapDIES’ SKIRT—Another pretty skirt in © E830 will make up charmingly, and nun’s-veiling, alba- 
style is here illustrated in mauve silk voile. It is made with — tross, cashmere and crepe mistral are also desirable. 
a circular upper 
part lengthened 
by two circular 
flounces attach- 
ed in tuck style, 
the fulness be- 
ing disposed in 
tucks or gath- 
ers at the top. 
An inverted 
box-plait is 
formed at the 
back, unless 
vathers are pre- 
ferred, and dart 
tucks or gathers 
may remove the 
fulness over the 
hips. Provision 
is made for a 


long or medium Round Length. 
sweep as well as 
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Long Sweep. 


7461—LabDIEs’ SKIRT, IN ‘' 1830" STYLE, IN LONG 
forroundlength. OR MEDIUM SWEEP OR ROUND LENGTH: CON- 1 Wee 
All the pliable SISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER PART WITH IN- a rl 
fabrics are well VERTED Box-PLAIT AT THE RACK AND DART m filing 


TUCKS OR GATHERS AT THE TOP, AND TWo CIR- 
CULAR FLOUNCES WITH GATHERS OR TUCKS AT 
rHe TOP AND ATTACHED IN TUCK STYLE. 






Medtum Sweep. 


Pattern 7461 
isin 8 sizes from 
20 to 34 inches, 
Waist measure. 
For 24 inches 
waist, it needs 6 
yards of mate- 
rial 44 inches 


wide. Price, 
25 cents. 
wae 

7451—La- 


DIES’ SKIRT— 
The «1830” 
skirt modes, full 
all around or 
with a narrow 
space at the 
front left plain, 
have been generally adopted for soft, pliable 
materials. The one here portrayed in gray 
voile is of the five-piece order, made over 
a seven-gored foundation skirt, and may be 
in round length or have a long or medium 
sweep. The fulness at the top is disposed in 
plaits held in place by several rows of stitch- 
Sd hs WG os dtrictngrcgen gle: TUMMAONT SURE: ing, or in shirrings which may be made at 
ix LoxG OR MEDIUM SWEEP or Rounp the belt or to yoke depth and extend all 
LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A Five-Pirce round or terminate to produce a panel effect, 
OUTSIDE SKIRT, wiTtH SuirRINGS on a plait being formed at each side of the front. 
PLAITS AT THE Tor AND WITH GRADU- Graduated tucks at flounce depth provide 
ATED Tucks at FLounce DeprH, AND modish ornamentation, and in the medium 
WITH OR WITHOUT A PANEL EFFECT; AND sizes a measurement of about four yards and 
MADE, Wil) CR WITHOUT TRE. Saver three-fourths is attained at the lower edge 
GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. The skirt is given extra length to fall the 
g g O Tall on the 
floor in “1830” style at the front and sides, 
adapted to this design. and may be made without the foundation skirt. 
Crépe etoile, pointelle Pattern 7451 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches, waist 
or plain crépe de Chine, measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside skirt will need 
peau de cygne, mess- 41g yards of material 44 inches wide, and the founda- 
Long Siveep. linette or Liberty satin tion skirt, 43, > yards 36.1 s wide. 7 Price, 25 cents. 
38~ Digitized by oogle 
The Delineator 


Round Length, 





Medium Sweep. 








FINE TUCKS AND RIBBON SHIRRED AND ARRANGED IN CONVENTIONAL THIS FROCK OF SMOKE-BLUE VOILE IS A Typical 1830" MODE 
DESIGN ORNAMENT THIS SIMPLE TOILETTE OF HAVANA-BROWN KERSEY, ADORNED WITH APPLIQUE LACE AND TUCKS; THE PATTERNS EMPLOYED 
IN WHICH SHIRT-WAIST No. 7439 AND SKIRT No. 7461 ARE UTILIZED. WERE BLOUSE-WAIST No. 7470 AND SKIRT No. 7461. 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS _— 


7483 —LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SKIRT—A smart 7456- LADIES’ SKIRT—.\ stylish skirt is here 
skirt of the generous dimensions of the “1830 portrayed in champagne-colored habit cloth with a 
styles is here represented. Seven gores were used finish of machine-stitching. The mode is made 
with an in- 
serted tuck- 
ed back-gore 
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SK LS and side por- 
SEN { tions of cir- vee 
iN cular — shap- a 
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ing, htted 

over the hips by darts 
and lengthened by a 
circular flounce. The 
pattern also includes 
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, N NX an applied tucked 
\ \ 

ste \\ \\ front panel, the tucks 

(= \\ \ being turned to sim- 


ulate a broad double 
box-plait. Provis- 
ion is made for a me- 
dium sweep, round 
or — short round 
length, and the skirt 
may be made with 
7483 —Lapirs’ SEVEN-GokED SKIRT tN Rounp, SHORT or without a seam 
ROUND OR InsTEP LENGTH, WITH Two PLAiTs AT EACH — at the centre of the 
SEAM STITCHED TO DEEP YOKE OR SHORTER DEPTH. front. 
iS Skirts of this de- 
WN scription are especi- 
in the con- ally pretty for dressy wear if combined with a fancy bodice 
struction of of the same fabric. Rose-heliotrope crépe de Chine will be 
Round Length. the mode, eftective with the bodice made on the drooping lines of the 
which has two =“ 1830" modes and having a broad crush girdle of panne 
plaits at each velvet. Jacquard-printed mohair in cinnamon-brown with 
seam stitched to deep yoke or other desired depth. About four — black braid trimming the lower edge, will furnish a service- 
yards and one-half is the measurement allowed at the lower — able skirt. and the design is suitable for zibeline, panne cloth, 
edge in the medium sizes, and round, short round or instep light-weight broadcloth, étamine, basket-cloth and veiling. 
length may be | 
adopted. Navy- , 
blue mohair was ‘ 
the ‘material se- 
lected. 

Skirts in  in- 
step or short 
round length are 
exceedingly pop- 
war in the walk- 
ing suits which 
are sO essen- 
tial to comfort, 
and this design 
will be modish 
with one of the 
chie hittle box 
Eton jackets. 
Both = medium 
and dark shades 
will be worn, 
and the mate- 
rials best suited 
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Instep Length. Short Round Length. 
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Medium Sweep. 


Short Round Length. 


e oO 


SS 
to such develop- 7456—Lantes' SkiRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, ROUND OR SHOR \S 
ment are heht- ROUND LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER Por N 
weight cloth, TION LENGTHENED BY A CIRCULAR }LOUN) E AND WITH A 3 , 
cheviot, tweed, Tuckeb Back-GORE AND WITH OK WITHOUT A CRATRE: \ ANS 
serge, taffeta, FRONT SEAM AND AN APPLIED TUCKED | RONT-PANEL. \\\ 
piqué, linen and ———— 
duck. Round Length. 
Pattern 7483 is in © sizes from 20 to 36 inches, waist Pattern 
measure. For 24 inches waist, of 50-inch-wide material 7456 is in 
without a nap or other distinct up or down, it will need 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches, watst measure. For 24 


41, yards: with a nap or other distinct up or down, 5!, inches waist, it will require 5 yards of material 50 inches 
yards in the same width will be required. Price, 20 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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DARK-BLUE FRENCH FLANNEL IS SHOWN IN THIS REPRODUC- THIS SMART FROCK REPRESENTS SHIRT-WAIST No. 7476 AND 

SKIRT No. 7456, MADE OF FIGURED WASH TAFFETA, WITH 
TOUCHES OF IRISH POINT LACE AND,BROWN CHIFFON VELVET. 
3 


TION OF SHIRT-WAIST No. 7446 AND SKIRT No. 7483, A SIMPLE 
TRIMMING OF SILVER SOUTACHE AND BUTTONS RELIEVING IT. 
385 
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LADIES’ SKIRTS 


7480 —- LADIES’ SKIRT—Another graceful “1830” 7465—LADIES’ GORED BOX-PLAITED SKIRT—Box- 
skirt is here portrayed in Malaga-green voile. The  plaited skirts are in high favor, and when formed of 
gored sections, all 
unnecessary fulness 
at the belt is remov- 
ed. An excellent 
design is here illus- 
trated in dull-green 
cheviot, The box- 
plaits are completed 
by narrow gores_ under- 
neath, and agraceful curve 
is given at the top by a 
dart in the outer folds, be- 
low which the plaits widen 
gradually to the lower 
edge. Stitching terminat- 
ing under clusters of but-' 
tons confines the plaits to 
medium or shorter yoke 
depth and below the plaits 
: fall apart to reveal the un- 
~ der sections, which may 
be of a contrasting color 
and material. The skirt 
introduces generous width, verging on the “1830” modes 
and is generally becoming. Provision is made for round, 
short round and instep length. 

A two-piece costume will be effective with a skirt of this 
type in combination with a blouse Eton or box coat of the 
same material. Begonia-red or old-green chiffon-broadcloth 
7480—[aDIEs’ SKIRT, IN ‘1830 "StyLeE, IN MEDIUM SweFr is suggested, with black buttons or pendant ornaments at 

LENGTH: CONSISTING OF A THREE-PIECE OvutTsipE Skirt, the termination of the stitching. Tweed, light-weight covert, 

PLAITED AT THE TOP OF THE SIDES AND BACK AND TUCKED AT ~~ melton, serge and cotton, woollen and linen mixtures are 

THE LOWER EbGE; AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN- = suitable. A smart walking skirt, in short round or instep 

GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. length and commonly known as a trotter, might be de- 

veloped in brown checked goods with plain brown cloth 
outside skirt is of three-piece formation, with the fulness at for the under sections of the plaits. White piqué is recom- 
the top of the sides and back laid in plaits, which meet at mended. 
the centre of the back, where the placket is arranged. Three Pattern 7465 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches, waist 
wide tucks af- 
ford attractive 
ornamentation 
for the lower 
edge, the skirt 
being extra long 
at the front and 
sides in_ true 
“1830” — style, 
and having a 
medium sweep. 
It is here sup- 
ported by a sev- 
en-gored foun- 
dation, although 
the latter is not 
indispensable. 
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In the medium \ \ 

sizes the outside 77 eee \ N 

skirt measures Instep Length. Short Round Length. NN 

about five yards 7465 —Lantes’ GoreD Box-PLAItFh SKIRT, IN. ROUND, , N 

and one-half at SHORT ROUND OR INSTEP LENGTH, WITH THE OUTER , N 

the lower edge. FOLps OF THE PLAITs STITCHED TO MEDIUM OR SHORTER ‘K N 
. 


This is a good YOKE DEPTH. 
design for wear 
with the new blouse Eton jacket with “1830 yoke, anda measure. 
charming costume of this description might be reproduced in For24inch- 
string-colored silk canvas. Voile is also a good selection, es waist, 
and satisfaction may be derived.from any of the soft fabrics. the — skirt 

Pattern 7480 is in 6 sizes from 20 to 30 inches, waist of 50-inch 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside skirt will need wide goods, without a nap or other distinct up or down, will 
63; yards of material 44 inches wide, and the foun- require 5 yards; or witha nap or other distinct up or down, 
dation skirt, 813 yards 20 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 63, yards in the same width. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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Round Length. 





THE LATEST IDEAS ARE INTRODUCED IN THIS CHARMING THE NEW BOX-PLAITED ETON OR BOLERO, No. 7440, IS 
GOWN OF ASH-GRAY CLOTH, FOR WHICH BLOUSE BODICE No. HERE SHOWN WITH SKIRT No. 7466; THE FABRIC CHOSEN 
7481 AND SKIRT No. 7480 FURNISHED THE DESIGN. FOR ILLUSTRATION WAS TOBACCO-BROWN BROADCLOTH. 
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Tee LADIES’ SKIRTS AND HOUSE-GOWNS ott 


7443—LADIES’ SKIRT—The modish appearance of 7499— LADIES’ WRAPPER OR 

the skirt here depicted in gray cheviot is due largely HOUSE-GOWN—A charming 

to the novel ar- 

rangement of the 

tucks, although it 

is also designed 

to be made with- 

out the tucks, the 

pronounced _ ful- 

ness falling in 

eraceful ripples 

all around. The 

tucks may be in 

side or box plaited 

effect and taper 

gradually from 

yoke to flounce 

depth. The out- 

side skirt is of the sun 

circular shaping, anda 

measurement of about 

five yards and _ three- 

fourths is allowed in the 

medium sizes. Choice 

is given of a medium 

sweep, round or short round length, and an in- 

verted box-plait removes the back fulness. The 

flare foundation skirt is in seven gores and need 

not be used when the skirt is in the short lengths, 
especially if the plaited effect be given. 

For general wear a reproduction of this skirt 

in blue mohair will be smart. Wool mixtures in 

suitings, tweed, cheviot and serge are also de- 
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Round Length. 
7443—LabDIES’ SKIRT, IN MEDIUM SWEEP, 
RouNnD OR SHORT ROUND LENGTH, WITH 
AN INVERTED BOx-PLAIT AT THF BACK: 
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servedly popular and will develop serviceably. CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR SKIRT, WITH XV 
Pattern 7443 is in 8 sizes from 20 to 34 inches, = og witHour Tucks IN SIDE oR Box- \ < 
waist measure. For 24 inches waist, the outside PLAITED EFFECT FROM YOKE TO FLOUNCE NS 
skirt needs 5 yards of material 50 inches wide; DEPTH ; AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SASS 
for founda- SEVEN-GORED FLARE FOUNDATION SKIRT. 
tionskirt,81, 


yards 20 inches wide are wrapper is here illustrated in cream-white albatross and 
needed. Price, 25 cents. dotted Swiss, daintily ornamented with lace and_ pale- 
blue ribbon. Tucks are 
introduced at the top of the 
fronts and back, and the 
fulness may fall in graceful 
folds in a medium sweep 
or dip length, or be con- 
fined at waist depth by a 
wide ribbon knotted pret- 
tily. The fronts lap broad- 
ly, closing in Russian style, 
under buttons, and a body 
lining is supplied for use 
if desired. The wrapper 
is low in front and may be 
worn with or without a che- 
misette having a standing 
collar. Shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams are employed in the shaping and a 
cape-bertha in pointed outline broadens the shoul- 
ders and adds to the quaint appearance of the 
wrapper. The full sleeves, which are tucked to 
cap depth and made with or without two-seam lin- 
ings, may be completed with bands in bishop style 
or allowed to fall free in flowing fashion. 
Dainty and attractive wrappers may be achieved 

7499-Lapies’ WRAPPEROR jn albatross, challis, nun’s-veiling, wash silk, dim- 

HousE-GowNn, WITH RUSs- : fad i a : . : ? 

siAN CLosING, 1n Mepium— !Y and lawn. Crépe de Chine in a delicate shade 

SwEEP or Dip Lenotu, — Of pink, blue or heliotrope will be pretty. 

WITH BISHOP OR FLOWING Pattern 7499 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches, 

Bee ae anp wall OS bust measure. For the medium size, it needs 111, 

ETTE, CAPE-BERTHA OR yards of material 27 inches wide, or 9'g yards 36 
Dip Length. LINING. inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
388 
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Medium Sweep. 
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A CHEMISETTE AND CAPE-BERTHA ARE THE FEATURES OF THIS DAINTY DRESSING-SACK IS No. 7180, IN CREAM 
THIS GRACEFUL HOUSE-GOWN, No. 7499, SHOWN IN PASTEL- VIYELLA, TRIMMED WITH LACE AND FANCY STITCHES; 
PINK CASHMERE WITH LACE AND ORIENTAL BANDING. AND THE BLACK NUN’S-VEILING SKIRT IS No. 7443. 
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7500—LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION OR 
SLIP SKIRT OR PETTICOAT-SKIRT—A mode that is 
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Short Round Length. 
Round Length. 


7500 —LapIeEs’ SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION OR SLIP SKIRT, OR PETTICOAT SKIRT, IN DIP, ROUND OR 
SHORT ROUND LENGTH, WITH AN INVERTED ROXx-PLAIT OR GATHERS OR IN HABIT STYLE AT THE 
Back, THE PETTICOAT SKIRT BEING MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FLOUNCE FORMED OF THREE 
JOINED BIAS RUFFLES BENEATH WHICH THE GORES MAY BE CuT Away. 


WEAR WITH ‘'1830” OR GORED SKIRTs.) 


equally desirable for wear with “1830” or gored skirts is 
here represented, and may be used as a slip or foundation in 
dip or round length, finished with a dust ruffle at the bottom, 
the skirt being cut away or allowed 
to extend beneath according to pre- 
ference. Provision is also made 
for a petticoat skirt in round or 
short round length, with a deep 
flounce formed of three joined bias 
ruffles gathered at the top, and 
beneath it the skirt may be cut 
away or finished in the same man- 
ner as the slip skirt. Seven gores 
give shaping and are closely fitted 
at the top, tapering below in the 
approved way. An inverted box- 
plait or gathers may remove the 
back fulness, provision being made 
for a habit back as well. At 
the lower edge in the medium sizes 
the skirt measures about three yards 
and one-half and the flounce about 
four yards. Silk was employed for 
the development. 

Pattern 7500 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches waist meas- 
ure. For 24 inches waist, the skirt of 20-inch wide material, 
with gores cut away beneath flounce, calls for 77g yards, with 
gores extending beneath 
flounce 15!'f yards, or 
without flounce 101g 
yards. Price, 20 cents. 


YOKE. 





7497—LapDIFs’ OPEN DRAWERS, WITH SHALLOW YOKE AND CIR- 
CULAR OR STRAIGIED RUFFLE. 


LADIES’ LINGERIE 






7472-LanteEs’ NIGHT-Gown, IN FULL OR 
LENGTH, WITH HIGH OR ROUND NECK, AND FULL 
OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEFVEFS, AND THE 
FRONT TUCKED OR GATHERED TO THE ROUND 
(ALSO AVAILABLE AS A LOUNGING ROBE.) 





7472—LaDIES’ NIGHT-GOWN—A round front-yoke 
of all-over embroidery is a pretty feature of the night- 
gown here illustrat- 
ed. Cambric was 
chosen for making 
it, and gathers or 
fine tucks in front 
and deeper ones at 
the back may dis- 
pose of the fulness at the 
top. Ribbon-run beading 
affords a finish for the 
round neck, as well as 
for the high neck, a frill 
of edging being added in 
the latter case. Either 
full or shorter length may 
beremployed. Lace-edged 
frills are provided for 
: the three-quarter length 

, bishop sleeves, or the full- 
OE De length sleeves with bands 
only may be used. 

A lounging-robe might 
be fashioned from viyella, 
French flannel, challis, 
silk or washable materials. 
For the night-gown, mus- 
lin, mazalea, long-cloth, nainsook and lawn are advised. 

Pattern 7472 is in 8 sizes from 32 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. For the medium size, the gown in full length will need 





(EQUALLY DESIRABLE FOR 
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53, yards of mate- 

rial 36 inches wide, or 

in short length 31, yards in the same width, each with 
3¢ yard of all-over lace. Price, 15 cents. 
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7497—LADIES’ OPEN DRAWERS—The drawers here rep- 
resented were developed in cambric and lengthened by 
circular ruffles edged with lace. Gathers regulate the fulness 
at the top of the drawers, which are open and shaped by 
inside leg seams. A shallow yoke arranged to form a 
casing for tapes finishes the top, and straight gathered ruffles 
of edging may replace the circular ones. 

Nainsook, muslin, mazalea and wash silk are extensively 
used, and may be prettily trimmed with lace, embroidery or 
hemstitched ruffles. 

Pattern 7497 is in 9 sizes from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure. For 24 inches waist, the drawers with Straight 
ruffles call for 137 yard of cambric 36 inches wide, with R3g 
yards of edging, 6!; inches wide; with circular ruffles, 23, 


yards of goods 36 inches wide are required. Price, 15 cents. 
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children’s styles this Spring. The smart little 
plaited, tucked and shirred effects that distin- 
guished their Winter frocks will be quite as good 
style as ever, and novelties will appear only in 
the details. There will be many ways of putting 
on trimmings, and the trimmings themselves will 
be varied. 

Extremes in fashions are carefully avoided by 
the mother whose first thought is for the comfort 
of the little man or maid, and who appreciates the 
fact that smartness lies in simplicity in these juve- 
nile outfits. 

There are seemingly innumerable materials this 
Spring from which the modes for young people are to be 
fashioned. But, after all, it is in the lines upon which they 
are shaped that their real success lies. The girl who is tall 
for her years must be dressed so that awkward, angular lines 
are softened, while the short and rather stout maid should 
affect long, unbroken lines with very little, if any, trimming. 
The soft and pliable fabrics—those of soft wool and silk 
and wool, that lend themselves so charmingly to shirrings, 
flounces and fluffy frills—offer many possibilities for dressy 
frocks, and the wide range of colors in these goods 
makes it an easy matter for every taste to be gratified. 
There is nothing quite so desirable as white, and many 
mothers prefer that these dresses be made of the dainty 
wash fabrics with which the shops abound. Certainly 
nothing is more charming than the small maid in her “ tub” 
frock, freshly laundered, and no matter how inexpensive the 
material, if it is made in a becoming mode, it will achieve a 
certain distinction. 

Heavy linens and the mercerized fabrics make pretty 
dresses for young people, and the girl who wears a dress of 
either of these materials made in Russian style, with the body 
and skirt in one, and with a pretty tab collar anda leather 
belt will not only be smartly but comfortably gowned. Dark 
blues, reds and linen color, trimmed with stitched bands, 
belt, cuffs and collar of white, are stylish. 

A little dress that is alike suitable for girls and small 
boys, and which may be made of wash goods or the ever 
fashionable serge, is in box-plaited style, with body and 
skirt in one. 

Extremely smart is a little girls’ costume consisting of a 
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tucked Russian blouse or tunic in three-quarter length and 
a circular skirt. This design would be charming in white 
serge with gold braid to overlay the collar and wristbands. 
White linen or duck would be a stylish selection, while for 
actual service, dark blue or brown serge, with red stitching 
anda red belt, would be especially suitable. 

Narrow silk or gold braid offers a pretty trimming sug- 
gestion for a serge, cheviot or cloth dress for a small girl, 
made with a tucked blouse and a four-gored tucked skirt. 
The braid may be applied in straps on a shaped bertha 
which extends down the front in strap effect. 

The picturesque “1830” modes are quite as popular for 
youthful wearers as for their elders, and in modified form 
many of them are charming. A most attractive coat fash- 
ioned in this style is made of light-weight cloth in a soft, 
delicate shade of tan. The deep-shouldered effect is achieved 
in the stitched band of golden-brown panne. A military air 
might be given by trimmings of gold braid and buttons, 
while the color of the coat might be dark blue or bright red. 

Coats in reefer effect are smart for girls, and one having an 
inverted box-plait at the back and a shawl or sailor collar, and 
fashioned from navy-blue serge, with brass buttons to effect 
the closing, would be a stylish as well as a practical garment 
for Spring. 

White mercerized linen developed a stylish shirt-waist. for 
a young miss to wear with her jacket and skirt costume of 
tweed, serge, cheviot or novelty suiting. It is shaped upon 
almost severe lines, and distinction is achieved in the 
shoulder straps ornamented with small buttons. 

The smartest school dress the young miss can have is 
that fashioned from some of the soft woollens in dark, 
serviceable colors and inade with the Russian blouse, that 
may be in long or short hip length, and a five-gored skirt 
with tucks at each side-front seam and an inverted box-plait 
at the back. The mode suggests a pleasing disposition of 
braid, embroidered or stitched bands. 

The small boy’s first step from dresses is the picturesque 
Russian suit made with a long blouse that may havea sailor 
or Eton collar, and knickerbockers with leg-bands_ or 
elastics. This little mode, which is called the “ Buster 
Brown ” suit, suggests a combination of materials. 

Another attractive mode for the very tiny man is a plaited 
dress with a sailor collar and removable shield. Linen, duck, 
Galatea and chambray are alike suited to its development. 


* MISSES’ COSTUMES AND GIRLS’ DRESSES * 


7496—MISSES’ COSTUME— Up-to-date ideas are ex- ing recommended. White mousseline de soie will be 
pressed in the costume here illustrated in white very girlish and pretty, elaborated with ruchings of 
nun’s-veiling, elaboration consisting of Venetian all- narrow white satin ribbon and with a satin girdle. 

Pattern 7496 is in 6 
sizes from 12 to 17 years 
of age. For 15 years, it 
calls for 83, yards of 
material 44 inches wide, 
with 1 yard of all-over lace 18 
inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 


ae 


7494— MISSES’ TUCKED 
TwoO-PIECE COSTUME—Brown 
cloth gave a pleasing develop- 
ment of the smart two-piece cos- 
tume here portrayed. Dull 
gold buttons and lingerie frills 
of white lace add to the decor- 
ative appearance. The jacket 
is of Eton shaping and is tucked 
both at the back and front. It 
puffs out becomingly in front, 
while at the back it may be 
bloused or drawn down under 
the girdle. A tab collar may fin- 
ish the slightly open neck, and 
shoulder straps be added to 
increase the breadth if desired. 
The full sleeves are tucked for 
a short distance at the top, 
and at the wrists are gathered 
into broad cuffs which support 
the drooping lace frills. The 
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7496—MISSES’ COSTUME: CONSISTING OF 
A BLOUSE WalIstT, WITH ‘' 1830” YOKE 
BERTHA OR REGULATION YOKE, HIGH 





OR DuTCH OR Low RounD NECK, AND closing is arranged invisibly. 
FULL-LENGTH BISHOP SLEEVES, WITH The skirt is in seven gores and has tucks at each 
OR WITHOUT THE Cars, OR WITH El- — seam stitched to deep yoke or shorter depth. It sug- 


ane od ae cca ee gests the “1830” modes in its general appearance, and 
tae RIRT, STIRRED OR at the lower edge measures about three yards and three- 
GATHERED AT THE Top, AND MADE ‘ . ; : 

WITH OR WrtHout THE Five-Gorep fourths in the middle sizes. Plaits are arranged at the 
FOUNDATION SKIRT. back and are stitched to correspond with the tucks. 





over lace and appliqué. The 
“1830” yoke-bertha may be 
replaced by one in regulation 
style, and the mode is suitable 
for high neck with standing col- 
lar, or a Dutch or low round 
neck. The full bodice is made 
over a lining, the closing 
being effected invisibly at the 
back. The full-length sleeves 
are mounted on close linings, 
and unique cuffs are supplied. 
Caps of bell shaping may he 
added, and are used alone when 
elbow sleeves are desired. 

The skirt is composed of five 
gores and is in full “1830” 
style, shirred to shallow yoke 
depth or gathered at the belt 
only. Tucks in pairs a short 
distance from the lower edge 
and again half-way to the top 
provide ornamentation, and a 
measurement of about four 
yards is attained in the middle Blue and tan are fashionable, and cross- 
sizes. A five-gored foundation stitch embroidery will afford effective ornamen.- 
skirt is included, but is not tation. American Beauty red cheviot of a basket 
essential, and the deep girdle is a modish feature. weave will make up extremely well and may have a tab 

All soft materials will develop gracefully from this mode, collar and cuffs of velvet to match.’ Mohair, serge and 
voile, Eolienne, crépe de Chine, cashmere and albatross be- Venetian are advised for stylish and serviceable costumes. 
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7494—Misses’ TUCKED TWO-PIECE COSTUME: CONSIST- 
ING OF A BLOUSE ETON JACKET, BLOUSED OR DRAWN 
DOWN AT THE BACK UNDER THE GIRDLE, WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE SHOULDER STRAPS AND TAB COLLAR: 
AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, WITH THE Tuckts 
STITCHED TO DEEP YOKE OR SHORTER DEPTH. 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE FROCK IS A DEVELOP- 
MENT OF No. 7496 IN IVORY CREPE DE CHINE 
ENRICHED BY OECORATIONS OF DUCHESSE 
ALL-OVER LACE AND CHIFFON FRILLS. 


Pattern 7494 is in 4 sizes from 14 to 17 years of age. For 
15 years, it calls for 47g yards of material 50 inches wide. 
Price, 25 cents. oo 


7478—GIRLS’ RUSSIAN DRESS—White piqué is a general 
favorite for girls’ frocks 
and gave a pleasing re- 
suit in the development 
of the one here portrayed. 
It displays the long lines 
of the Russian modes, 
and a hem finishes the 
lower edge of the skirt, 
which is in one with the 
body. Two broad tucks 
are arranged at each side 
of the front and back in 
double box-plait effect 
and terminate at the belt 
to allow sufficient fulness 
in the skirt, the tucks re- 
taining their folds to the 
bottom. The closing is 
effected at the back, and 
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A RUSSIAN DESIGN, No. 7478, IS HERE REPRE- 
SENTED IN PANSY FRENCH FLANNEL, FAGGOT- 
ING, SILK BINDING AND ALL-OVER LACE IN THE 
FORM OF A TAB COLLAR, RELIEVING IT. 






7478—GIRLs’ Russian DRESS, CLOSED AT THE 
BACK, WITH THE BOpy AND SKIRT IN ONF, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE TAB COLLAR, 


in 11 sizes from 3 to 13 years of age. 
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ANOTHER PRETTY TUCKED COSTUME IS 
SHOWN AT THIS FIGURE, No. 7494 PROVID- 
ING THE DESIGN; PALE-TAN VIYELLA !S 
TRIMMED WITH SOUTACHE BRAID. 


used or not, as preferred. Bands confine the fulness of the 
bishop sleeves, and a standing collar finishes the neck. A 
white leather belt is worn and is held in place by straps at 
the under-arm seams. 

White or blue linen might be used to good advantage ina 
frock of this de- 
scription. Sicilian 
is also an excellent . 
selection and will 
be effective in gold- 
en-brown, bright 
red or navy-blue, 
with the collar of 
white. Other avail- 
able fabrics are 
cashmere cheviot, 
serge, French flan- 
nel, broadcloth, 
madras, gingham, 
chambray, vesting, 
and the mercerized 
wash goods. 

Pattern 7478 is 
For 9 years, it calls 


«ANA 


| if 


the tab collar may be 


Jy March, 1904 


for 415 yards of material 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
393 ~ l 


a" MISSES’ COSTUMES; GIRLS’ DRESSES @@'"s" 


7445—MISSES’ TUCKED COSTUME—A pretty cos- 
tume for a young miss is here represented in blue serge 
The blouse is in Russian 


enlivened by Persian bands. 
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7445-—Missks’ Tuckrp COSTUME: 
CONSISTING OF A RUSSIAN BLOUSE, 
IN LoxnG OR SHORT Hip LENGTH, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE Bopy LIN- 
ING; AND A FIVE-(GSORED SKIRT, WITH 
AN INVERTED BOXx-PLAIT AT THE 
BACK. 


style,closing at the left side and may 
be decorated with buttons. It is de- 
signed for long or short hip length, 
and in the latter case may be worn 
outside or underneath the skirt. Tucks 
are arranged at each side of the fronts 
and back, and gathers regulate the ful- 
ness at the waist-line where it may be 
drawn down into the leather belt or 
allowed to blouse becomingly all 
around. A lining, consisting of dart- 
fitted fronts and a seamed back, may 
be used as a foundation for the blouse, 
which is topped by a standing collar. 
Deep cuffs lengthen the full sleeves. 

A five-gored skirt completes this 
costume and is tucked at each side of 
the front-gore, the tucks terminating 
at flounce depth. An inverted box- 
plait removes the back fulness, and at 
the lower edge a measurement of about three yards and one- 
fourth is allowed in the middle sizes. 

Dark-red basket cheviot will be effective with bands of 
Bulgarian embroidery. Pongee is also advised, and an at- 
tractive costume might be developed in blue or white linen 
decorated with cross-stitch embroidery. Sicilian, plain and 
fancy mohair and flannel are suggested as well. 

Pattern 7445 is in 6 sizes from 12 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years, it requires 53; yards of material 44 inches 

: : Or ~ 
wide. Price, 25 cents. oo 


7448—GIkLS’ TUCKED DRESS—Girlish simplicity char- 
acterizes the dress here portrayed in peach-pink silk muslin, 
plain and dotted, in association with mousseline de soie and 








beading. Three tucks ex dbayad?re modify the full waist, 
which has a round yoke and may be made with or without 
a fitted lining. The broad scolloped bertha collar is a 





particularly 
pleasing feat- 
ure, and 
when the 
neck is high 
is topped by 
a standing 
collar, or if 
the neck is in 
Dutch or low 
round out- 
line, it is cut 
out in bertha 
effect. The 
sleeves intro- 
duce tucks 
similar to 
those in the 
waistand are 
mounted on 
full-length 


linings: however, when the elbow sleeves are desired, the 
linings are omitted, narrow bands completing them. Tucks 
give a pleasing finish to the lower edge of the full skirt, 
which may be gathered to the waist all around or with a 


panel effect in front. 


A broad ribbon sash prettily bowed 


at the back and with rosettes in front is worn. 

Soft silks aid thin woollens as well as many of the wash 
fabrics will develop daintily by this design. A brown, black 
and yellow plaid will be smart and youthful combined with 


yellow silk and brown velvet. 


Pattern 7448 is in 10 sizes from 5 to 14 years of age. 
For 9 years, it needs 37 yards of silk muslin 45 inches 
wide, with 5g yard of mousseline de soie in the same 


width for bertha collar. 
ae 


Price, 20 cents. 


7490--GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUME—The sailor modes are 
always in good style for young girls, and an attractive new 
design is here represented in navy-blue serge and white flan- 


= 





7448—GIRLS’ TUCKED DRESS, WITH 
HIGH OR DuTCH OR Low ROUND 
NECK AND FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
SLEEVES, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
LINING, AND WITH AN ATTACHED 
FULL SKIRT GATHERED ON WITH A 
PANEL EFFECT OR ALL AROUND. 





nel, the decoration being afforded by embroidered emblems 


and a black silk tie. 
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Applied yokes in pointed lower out 
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CHECKED GREEN CHEVIOT WAS SELECTED A SMART COSTUME THAT IS SIMPLE AND IN TUCKS EN BAYADERE ARE A PRETTY FEATURE 
TO ILLUSTRATE THIS STYLISH DESIGN, No. GOOD STYLE !S HERE PICTURED IN ARMY- OF THIS DRESSY FROCK, No. 7448, OF AZURE 
7445, WHICH SHOWS A NEW TUCKED RUS- BLUE FLANNEL WITH A WHITE SHIELD; LANSDOWNE, THE COLLAR OF CLUNY INSER- 


SIAN BLOUSE. THE NUMBER IS 7490. TION INCREASING ITS ATTRACTIVENESS. 


line may be added to the blouse, which is fashioned to be ‘are extra long and the armholes are stitched in imitation 
slipped on over the head. A pocket is inserted at the left of a man’s shirt. The straight full skirt is gathered at 
side, and the neck is finished with a sailor collar, framing the top and joined to an under-body closing at the back. 
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7490—GIRLS’ SAILOR COSTUMF, WITH OR WITHOUT THE APPLIED YOKE: CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE, 
SLIPPED OVER THE HEAD, WITH REMOVAB).E SHIELD, LONG SHOULDERS, AND SAILOR OR BISHOP 
SLEEVES; AND A GATHERED STRAIGHT SKIRT, ATTACHED TO AN UNDER-Bopy. 
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the removable shield. Plain bishop sleeves with bands, or Pattern 7490 is in 11 sizes from 4 tol4 years of age. For 
sailor sleeves tucked at the top to simulate box-plaits and 9 years, it needs 33, yards of material 44 inches wide, with 
at the wrist in cuff effect, may be chosen. The shoulders 5, yardof contrasting material 27 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 
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blue serge. 
back give a pretty appearance to the 
mode, which has a blousing front and 
full backs drawn down softly. A 
round yoke tops the waist and is out- 
lined by a fanciful bertha extending 
down the front in strap etfect. The closing 
is arranged at the back, and the neck is 
finished with a plain standing collar. The 
bishop sleeves are completed with pointed 
cuffs, and a body lining is supplied, but need 
not be used. The skirt is in four gores and 
is tucked to correspond with the waist, the 
tucks being creased to the lower edge. A 
belt conceals its attachment to the waist. 

This isa design that will develop well in 
albatross, cashmere, flannel and many of the 
popular wash materials, including linen, vest- 
ing, gingham, chambray and the mercerized 
fabrics. 

Pattern 7441 is in 8 sizes from 7 to 14 


years of age. For Y years, it requires 25, yards 


Price, 2U cents. 


ae 


44 inches wide. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES AND COSTUMES 


7441—GIRLS' TUCKED DreESS-—Silver braid and 
buttons decorate the frock here pictured in porcelain- 
Two tucks at each side of the tront and 


7452 — GIRLS’ 
WITH OR WITHOUT ONE OR Two POINTED 


BERTHAS, AN 


FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES, AND 
AN ATTACHED FULL FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 


of material 


7469—GIRLS’ OR LITTLE Boys’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS— 
American Beauty red serge was selected for illustrating this 
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WITH AN ATTACHED 
(JORED SKIRT, AND WITH 
THE Bopy LINING. 





7441—GIRLS’'’ TUCKED DREss, 
THE BacCK AND 


FOUR- 
OR 





7469 — GIRLS’ OR LITTLE Boys’ Box- 
PLAITED DRESS, WITH Bopy AND SKIRT 
IN ONF, BISHOP OR SAILOR SLEEVES, AND 
A PERMANENT OR REMOVABLE 
COLLAR OR A STANDING 
LINEN E1ON OR OTHER COLLAR. 


BAND 


jaunty little dress, which is suitable for girls or small boys. 
Three box-plaits are arranged at the back and one at 
each side of the front, the closing being made in double- 






breasted fashion with buttons and buttonholes. A 
permanent or removable Eton collar of the material 
may be employed, or a standing band that will sup- 


TUCK - SHIRRED  DREss, 


D WITH HIGH OR LOW NECK, 


port a linen Eton or any other style of collar may re- 
place it, a Windsor tie being usually worn. Bishop 
sleeves with wristband finish, or those in sailor style with 
plaits stitched to 

cuff depth, will be in 

harmony with the . 

mode. A deep hem | 
serves as a finish for 
the lower edge of 
the dress, and a belt, 
passing through 
straps at the under- 
arm seams, Is a dis- 
cretionary feature. 

A boy of. three 
could wear such a 
dress made of bright 
wool plaid trimmed 
with tiny brass or 
steel buttons. 

Pattern 7469 is in 
10 sizes from 3 to 12 
years of age. For 9 
years, it needs 3!, 
yards of material 44 . 
Inches wide, with |., 

yard of linen. 
Price,1l5 cents. 
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7452—GIRLS' 
TUCK - SHIR- 
RED DRESS— 
A dainty frock 
introducing 
tuck - shirrings 
as Its distinct- 
ive feature is 
here pictured 
in écru veiling 
trimmed with 
appliqué inser- 
tion and _ nar- 
row black vel- 
vet ribbon. 
The body lin- 
ing is faced in 

yoke outline and one 

or two berthas in 

pointed outline 
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PERSIAN BANDING IS THE DECORATION 
EMPLOYED ON THIS LITTLE DRESS, THE 
DESIGN OF WHICH IS No..7469, AND BLUE 
HENRIETTA FURNISHED THE MATERIAL. 


The Delineator 
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WHITE PIQUE WAS CHOSEN FOR REPRO- THIS IS ONE OF THE NEW TUCK-SHIRRED THIS COSTUME, MADE OF BLUE-GRAY 
DUCING No. 7441 AT THIS FIGURE, AND MODES, No. 7462, AND IS HERE DEVELOPED AS LADY’S-CLOTH, IS A PORTRAYAL OF No. 
OPEN-WORK HAMBURG INSERTION PROVIDES A PARTY FROCK FROM PEACH-PINK LIBERTY 74656 AND SHOWS A TUCKED RUSSIAN 
EFFECTIVE DECORATION. SATIN, WITH FAGGOTING AND FANCY ALL-OVER. BLOUSE OR TUNIC AND CIRCULAR SKIRT. 


may be added. Tuck-shirrings regulate the fulness at the 7455—GIRLS’ COSTUME—A quaint little dress of novel 
top of the waist, which puffs out prettily all around design is here pictured in white serge. The blouse is in the 
over the ribbon belt. The neck may be high and finished popular Russian or tunic style and is in three-quarter length. 
with a standing collar, or cut out in low, pointed outline. It is tucked to the belt both at the back and front and closes 
Two-seam_ sleeve at the left side. A 
linings extending to hem completes the 
the wrists or termi- lower edge, and a 
hating at the elbow standing collar af- 
support the sleeves fords neck comple- 
which are tuck- tion. Bands finish 
shirred at the lower the bishop sleeves 
edge. The attached FRY which are tucked 
fullskirt is shaped Ra ) on the outside. <A 
by five gores and is Se} white suéde belt is 
tuck-shirred at the ~) worn. 
top. SAKA The skirt is cir- 
The soft, pliable + 5 cularly shaped and 
materials are es- . Ss: may be finished 
pecially adapted to with a belt or at- 
reproducing this tached to an under- 
design, and among body. An inverted 
the most popular box-plait makes 
are crépe de Chine, disposition of the 
China and wash back fulness. 
sik, challis, and Pattern 7455 is 
cashmere. in 9 sizes. from 6 to 
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7455 — GIRLS’ COSTUME: CON- 


> = 
Pattern 7452 is SISTING OF A TUCKED RUSSIAN eS are of age. 
in 9 sizes from 6 : BLOUSE OR TUNIC, IN THREE- or / years, it 
tol4 years of age. For 9 years, it requires QUARTER LENGTH, CLOSED AT needs 35g yards of 
41¥ yards of material 44 inches wide, with THE LEFT SIDE; AND A CIRCU- x material 44 inches 
“14 yards of insertion li; inch wide to LAR SKIRT WITH BELT OR AT- PSS wide. Price, 20 
simulate yoke and to trim. Price, 20 cents. TACHED TO AN UNDER-Bopy. = cents: 
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(gts MISSES’ JACKETS, SHIRT-WAISTS, ETC. 


7493—MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED ETON JACKET—The tailor fashion with machine-stitching. The back is 
advance Spring styles show many attractive designs | smooth across the shoulders, and the slight fulness at 
for extremely short coats, and those of the Eton type the waist-line is drawn down at the centre. Gathers 
adjust the fronts at the 
neck, and the usual 
bloused effect is pro- 
duced. The closing is 
arranged at the centre 
through a simulated 
box-plait, and the neck 
is completed by a band and 
standing collar. Shoulder 
straps are provided and give 
a military air to the mode, 
but, like the body lining, are 
not essential. Bishop sleeves 
with pointed cuffs and regulation shirt sleeves with cuffs 
and slashes finished with laps are supplied, either being 
stylish. | 

Mercerized basket weave or cotton hopsack will make 
up attractively, and all the fancy washable waistings, 
taffeta, Louisine, peau de cygne, flannel and albatross 
7493—MissFs’ Rox-PLAITED ETON JacK- are desirable. Viyella is exceedingly pretty for shirt- 

ET, WITH FANCY BISHOP SLEEVES, AND waists and is obtainable in all the dainty colorings. In 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE GIRDLE OR : ° ¢ . . ° 
white with a fine pale-blue stripe it will be smart with 
*1830" CapE COLLAR. (KNOWN AS f P P 


[HE MONTE CARLO OR COFFEE Coat.) P©&4 r] but- 
tons for trim- 


ming. 

are again to the fore in popularity. Black taffeta is here Pattern 7485 
used to illustrate a smart mode, known as the Monte Carlo is in 7 sizes 
or coffee coat. A box-plait is laid at the centre of the from 10 to 16 
back and at each side of the front, and side-plaits meeting years of age. 
them form two inverted box-plaits, both at the back and For 15 years it 
front. A charming effect is given by the addition of an requires 33, 
©1830” plain or scolloped cape collar secured under buttons —_yardsof material 
at the front, but this may be omitted, and the neck plainly 27 inches wide. 
finished. A fitted girdle, heavily machine-stitched, is in- Price, 15 cents. 
cluded in the pattern, but is not indispensable. Fancy 
bishop sleeves, with a box-plait at the top and sagging 
modishly below, are completed by cuffs with rounded 
ends, which may increase the length or be reversed to 
form headings for lingerie frills of fine lace. 

Panne, miroir and chiffon velvet will be worn with 
voile, crépe and Eolienne costumes, and are exceedingly 
chic when matching the frock. All the light-weight dress 
goods, including veiling, crépe de Chine, étamine, 
Sicilian, voile, crépe de Paris and chiffon cloth, are also, 
adaptable. 

Pattern 7493 is in + sizes from 14 to 17 years of age. 
For 15 years it requires 4 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 2',, yards 50 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 


we 


7485—MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST—A plain shirt-waist is 


always stylish, and a new design of excellent shaping is 7438—Misses’ TUCKED SHIRT-Waist, CLOseD IN “FRONT, WITH 
here pictured in hazel-brown French flannel, finished in OR WITHOUT THE FANCY COLLAR OR THE 
Bopy LINING. 











7438 — MISSES’ TUCKED SHIRT - WAIST— 
Fancy collars are seen on many of the fashion- 
able shirt-waists, and one in pointed outline 
lends an air of distinction to the design here 
represented in white Liberty satin. Tucks ex- 
tend the entire length of the fronts, which close 
at the centre under a simulated box-plait, and 
at the back similar tucks give the effect of 
broad box-plaits tapering toward the waist-line. 
Becoming pouching fulness is allowed in the 
fronts, and a fitted lining affords support for 
tee tiehe aurea cates. 2) sHop the Waist, although it need not be used. Styl- 
reer incites, an WITH ow writ, 18K neck completion is given by a standing collar 

OUT THE SHOULDER STRAPS AND Bopy With a lapped pointed end and concealing the 

finike. narrow band finishing the neck. Pointed 
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7482—MISSES’ SKIRT—One of the 
latest skirts is here depicted. It is in 
“1830” style, circularly shaped, and 
a thoice of several methods for dis- 
posing of the fulness at the top is 
given. It may be regulated by plaits 
stitched in tuck effect or falling free, 
by shirrings to yoke depth, or gathers 
at the belt, the panel effect in front 
being discretionary. The mode is 
illustrated in old-rose albatross, and 
may be made with or without a five- 
gyored foundation skirt. In the mid- 
dle sizes the skirt measures about 
four yards and one-half at the lower 
edge. 

Champagne-pink Eolienne will shirr 
prettily, and graceful effects may be 
achieved from nun’s-veiling, challis, 
cashmere, Henrietta, wool or silk voile, 
crépe weaves and _ pliable fabrics. 

Pattern 7482 is in 5 sizes from 13 
to 17 years of age. For 15 years, the 
outside skirt requires 41, yards of 
material 36 inches wide; and the 
foundation skirt, 4%, yards 20 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 





VELVET, HAND-EMBROIDERY, BRAID AND A WELL-SHAFED SHIRT-WAIST THAT !S 
BUTTONS, ATTRACTIVELY DECORATE THIS ADAPTED TO ALL FABRICS IS HERE SHOWN 
LAVENDER VIYELLA SHIRT- WAIST, THE IN LIGHT-TAN MERCERIZED COTTON CHEV- 
MODEL OF WHICH IS No 7438. lOT ; THE DESIGN IS No. 7485. 


bands complete the sleeves, which are of the bishop order tucked 
to elbow depth and drooping modishly below. 

A fancy collar of lace will be attractive on a waist of pale blue or 
pink crépe de Chine. Among the other fabrics that are extensively 
used are crépe de Paris, albatross, veiling, cashmere, taffeta, 





7482—MISSEsS' 
SKIRT, IN ‘'1830" 
STYLE : CONSISTING 
OF A CIRCULAR 
OUTSIDE SKIRT, 
WITH PLAITS AT 
THE Top STITCHED 
IN TUCK EFFECT OR FALLING FREE, OR WITH SHIRR- 
INGS OR GATHERS WITH OR WITHOUT A PANEL 
EFFECT ; AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE- 
GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT. 





vesting linen and mercerized cottons. Cross- 
stitch embroidery in blue or red would be 
effective on a shirt-waist of white or natural- 
colored linen. 


Pattern 7438 is in 5 sizes from 13 to Iv years ot oh For Lo THE CHIC MONTE CARLO COAT, No. 7493, 1S COMBINED 
years, it needs 415 yards of material 20 inches wide, or 328 yards 27 WITH SKIRT No. 7482, AND BOTH ARE REPRODUCED IN 
inches wide. Price, 15 cents. SAGE-GREEN CHEVIOT WITH CHIFFON VELVET TRIMMING. 
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ep Peapeep MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COATS 


7475—MISSES’ CoaT — Tan cloth was selected for the 
construction of the stylish coat here depicted, and machine- 
stitching supplied a smart tailor finish. Box shaping is given 
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Short Three-Quarter Length, 


7475 — Misses’ Coat, tN REGULATION OR SHORT 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH OR LONG Hip LENGTH, 
WITH NOTCHED COLLAR OR SHAWL COLLAR-FACING, 
AND CoaT, BISHOP OR FLOWING SLEEVES. 


the mode, 
which is ap- 
propriate for 
regulation or 
short three- 
quarter or 
long hip 


completion 
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forded by a 
notched col- 
lar ora 
shawl collar- 
facing. The 
closing is ef- 
fected either 
in a fly, or 
visibly, and 
provision is 





No. 7476 IS STYLISHLY ILLUSTRATED AT THIS 
FIGURE IN GRAY FRIEZE, RELIEF BEING AFFORDED 
BY CUFFS AND COLLAR OF BRILLIANT GREEN 
VELVET. 
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Regulation Three-Quarter Length. 


length. Neck . 


may be af- 
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made forcoat sleeves as wellas for bishop sleeves having bands 
and inverted cuffs or flowing sleeves modified by pointed cuffs. 

A modish reproduction is suggested in champagne-colored 
Venetian cloth, with the shawl] collar- 
facing and cuffs of velvet. Covert, 
melton and serge are advised, 

Pattern 7475 is in 4 sizes from 13 
to 16 years of age. For 15 years, the 
coatin regulation three-qnharter length 
needs 27, yards of material 54 inches 
wide, or in long hip length, 23, yards 
in the same width. Price, 20 cents. 
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7467—GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
Coat—Loose, comfortable shaping is 
given the coat here pictured in golden- 
brown cloth and Russian lace. It 
closes in double-breasted fashion, the 
ends of the shawl collar lapping 
broadly and framing the removable 
shield that is topped by a standing 
collar. Provision is made for either 
full or three-quarter length, and a 
leather belt held in place by straps may 
be worn if desired. Bishop sleeves 
are employed and are gathered into 
bands, which may be concealed by 
flaring turn-back cuffs. 

Burgundy-red frieze will be effect- 
ive with an Irish crochet lace collar and cuffs and a suéde belt. 
Blue is also an excellent selection for outdoor garments. 

Pattern 7467 is in 11 sizes from 4 to 14 years of age. For 
9 years, the coat in full length requires 23g yards of mate- 
rial 54 inches wide, or in three-quarter length 21, yards in 
the same width will be needed, each with 7, yard of all-over 
lace. Price, 15 cents. sy: 


7477—GIRLS’ LONG COAT—Some of the features of the 
“1830” modes add to the quaint appearance of the long 
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Full Length. 





Three-Quarter Length. 
7467—GIRLs’ DOURLE-BREASTED COAT, IN FULL 


OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE SHIELD AXD CUFFS. 


coat here pictured. White broadcloth was 
selected for the development, and the cuffs 
and strap are of stitched white silk. The coat is of loose 
shaping and may be worn with or without a belt supported 
by narrow strapsat the under-arm seams. The extensions 
allowed on the fronts and back are seamed under the arms 
and for a short distance on the shoulders, and are decorated 
with buttons. The silk lining is of the regulation box s 
ing and supports the closely banded bishop sleeves that may 
be made with or without cuffs and puff out below the caps 
The neck is slightly open, and a pointed strap is applied at 
yoke depth, extending down the fronts for some distance. 
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Short Three- 
Quarter Length. 
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Reefer Length, 


oe 7449 --GIRIS’ COAT, IN 
REGULAR OR SHORT 
THREE-QUARTER OR 
REEFER LENGTH, WITH 
INVERTED Box-PLAIT AT 
THE BACK AND SHAWL OR 
SAILOR COLLAR, AND WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD 
AND CUFFS. siete 

Regular Three- 

Quarter Length, 


> 
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Pattern 7449 is in 11 sizes from 4 to 14 
years of age. For { years, the coat in 
regular three-quarter length will require 2!, 
yards 54 inches wide; in reefer length 17, 
yard in the same width. Price, 15 cents. 







no. 7449 1S THE MODEL OF THIS A SMART COAT IN FULL LENGTH, No. 7467, 
COAT IN REEFER LENGTH, PORTRAYED IS HERE PICTURED IN WHITE PIQUE, WITH 
IN SDARK - BLUE FRIEZE, AND CLOSED ACCESSORIES OF ALL-OVER LINEN EMBROID 
WITH PEARL BUTTONS. ERY WITH SCOLLOPED EDGES. 


a The closing is made in the fash- 
c ionable military effect with a fly. 
Brown Venetian cloth with straps 

of chiffon velvet will be smart, and 

mohair is recommended as well. 

Serge, cheviot, Bengaline and taf- 

feta are appropriate. 

Pattern 7477 is in 10 sizes from 

4 to 13 years of age. For 9 years, 

it needs 2°¢ yards of material 54 

inches wide, with 7; yard of silk. 

Price, 15 cents. 
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7449 —GIRLS’ COAT—A jaunty © : 
coat is here represented in blue 
cloth finished with machine-stitch- 
ing. An inverted box-plait is ar- 
ranged at the back, and the fronts 
are loose, closing invisibly or with 
buttons and buttonholes. Provision 
is made for regular or short three- 
quarter or reefer length, and the 
introduction of a shield topped by 
a standing collar is a matter of 
preference. Neck completion is 
afforded by a shawl or sailor col- 
lar, and bands with or without - 
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pointed reversed cuffs lengthen the am. 





——~ 


| bishop sleeves. | 
7477—Giris’ LonG Coat, IN This mode is suitable for repro- A UNIQUE ““ 1830"? COAT DESIGN, No. 7477, 1S HERE 
"1830" StyLE, wiTtH Bopy duction in serge, cheviot, melton, CARRIED OUT IN HUNTER’S-GREEN VELVET, WITH 
AXD SLEEVE Caps IN ONE. tweed, pongee and taffeta. SIMPLE ORNAMENTATION OF IRISH. ALL-OVER LACE. 
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7484—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ PLAITED DRESS— 
Plaits form the decoration on the prettiest of the 
dresses for small boys and girls, and a good design 


supplied. 


is here illustrated in white piqué. Three plaits 
E . 
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7484—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ PLAITED 
SS y DRESS, CLOSED IN FRONT, WITH REMOV- 
2. A ABLE SHIELD, SAILOR OR BISHOP SLEEVES, 
=> 2 Z, STOLE OR REGULATION SAILOR COLLAR 
=F = AND Bopy AND SKIRT IN ONE, 


are laid at each side of the back and stitched flat to body depth, 
the same process being repeated at the front at each side of the 
closing. The shield, topped by a standing collar, is removable, 
and is framed by a broad collar in stole or regulation sailor style, 
which finishes the neck becomingly. Sailor sleeves, with stitched 
plaits at the wrist, and bishop sleeves completed by narrow bands, are 





A PRETTY PLAITED DRESS, SUITABLE 
FOR A GIRL OR BOY, IS HERE REPRODUCED 
IN WHITE FLANNEL WITH BLUE COLLAR 
AND GELT. THE DESIGN IS No. 7484. 


OVER NEEDLEWORK. 
402 


THIS DAINTY TUCKED DRESS (WHICH {IS 
ALSO SUITABLE FOR GATHERS) IS No. 7602 
IN DOTTED MUSLIN COMBINED WITH ALL- 


LITTLE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ DRESSES = (otic) 


A belt, passing through straps at the sides, 


is worn when desired, and the lower edge of the dress 
is turned up in a hem. 
Burgundy French flannel might be trimmed with 


narrow black or white braid, and combin- 
ations of plaid and plain materials are 
stylish and pretty. Duck, mercerized 
fabrics, linen, chambray, lady’s-cloth, 
serge and checked goods will make up attract- 
ively. 

Pattern 7484 is in 8 sizes from 2 to 9 years 
of age. For 5 years, it needs 45g yards of 
material 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
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7502—LITTLE GIRLS’ TUCKED OR GATHERED 
FRENCH DRESS — The becoming little frock 


here pictured is in the 


popular French style, and 
may have a_ high or 
Dutch square neck. The 
long-waisted body is 
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7502—LITTLE GIRLS’ TUCKED OR GATHERED 
FRENCH DREsS, WITH HIGH OR DUTCH SQUARE 
NECK, AND FULL LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES 
WITH OR WITHOUT SLEEVE CAPS, AND HAVING 
AN ATTACHED FULL SKIRT. 


made over a lining that supports a square 
yoke, in this instance of fine tucking. Tucks 
or gathers may dispose of the fulness at 
the top of the front and backs, the latter 
closing invisibly at the centre. A bolero 
of all-over lace in bertha effect, seamed on 
the shoulders and under the arms, is an at- 
tractive feature, although it need not be 
used. Pointed caps may be added to the 
sleeves, which are tucked or gathered at the 
top, and may be in full length banded 
closely or shortened to the elbow and tucked 
across the seam. The skirt is attached 
to the waist with gathers all around and 
at the bottom a deep hem and three tucks 
give completion. White silk in association 
with all-over lace developed the frock and 
a ribbon belt fastening under a rosette piGee 
the finishing touch. ; 
The materials best adapted to the mode 
are albatross, challis, cashmere, pongee : 
dimity and nainsook. An attractive 
would result from the employment 
Sicilian with the bolero and sleey 
white taffeta; white dotted Swiss w 
prettily with all-over embroidery. 


lawn, 
e dress 
Of white 
€ caps of 
Ould unite 
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A yoke of fancy tucking will lend distinc- 
tion to a frock of coral-red albatross, the 
bolero and sleeve caps being of chiffon 
velvet. 

Pattern 7502 is in 8 sizes from 3 to 10 
years of age. For 5 years, it calls for 5', 
yards of silk 20 inches wide, with '; yard of 
tucking, and 7, yard of all-over lace. Price, 
15 cents. 

ae 

7450--LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DRESS— 
A becoming frock for little folks is here rep- 
resented in sheer white nainsook decorated 
with fancy stitching. Gathers adjust the 
full front and back to the shallow round 
yoke, which may be made high and com- 
pleted with a standing collar or cut out in 
Dutch round outline. Seams on the shoul- 
ders shape the dress, which has a straight 
lower edge with a deep hem. Full-length 
or long elbow bishop sleeves may be adopted, 


TION. 


bands com- 
pleting them 
in either in- 
stance. 

A circular 
bertha or- 
namented 
with edging 
and inser- 
tion gives 
breadth to 
the shoul- 
ders and is 
used as a finish for the neck when the yoke is omitted. 

Valenciennes lace will be dainty on a dress of Persian 
lawn, and the hem may be hemstitched to position. Dimity 
is also suggested, and cambric, linon, Swiss, gingham, per- 
cale and chambray may be employed. A yoke 
of all-over tucking or alternating strips of tuck- 
ing and insertion will be pretty. 

Pattern 7450 is in 8 sizes from ', to 7 years 





7450-LITTLE GIRLS’ OR Boys’ DREss, WITH 
STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE, AND HIcitiorR DUTCH 
Rounp NECK, WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHAL- 
Low YoKE OR CIRCULAR BERTHA, AND WITH 
FULL-LENGTH OR Lonc ELrsnow  BIsHor 
SLEEVES. 


stage. For 5 years, it requires $!, yards of 
material 36 inches wide. Price, 10 cents. 


ae 


7503 — LITTLE GIRLS’ TUCKED FRENCH 
Dress—A becoming frock for small girls is 
here pictured in white lawn, ornamented with 
embroidered edging and insertion. It is in the 
quaint French style, and is arranged in tucks 
terminating to allow becoming fulness in the 
skirt, which is in one with the body, shoulder 
seams only giving shaping. . The lower edge is 
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INJTHIS SIMPLE FROCK, WHITE ORGANDY 
IS TRIMMED WITH FINE MECHLIN INSER- 
IT REPRESENTS No. 7480 AND IS 
SUITABLE FOR BOY OR GIRL. 
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A FRENCH MODE, No. 7503, IS HERE 
PICTURED IN CREAM CHINA SILK, EMBROID- 
ERED ALL-OVER LACE AND FEATHERSTITCH- 
ING BEING USED FOR DECORATION. 


deeply hemmed, and the back closes invisibly. A bertha 
in scolloped outline is an attractive feature and finishes the 
low round neck, provision being made also for a high-necked 
development with a narrow band. — Full-length bishop or 
short puff sleeves may be adopted, and the ribbon sash 
is jauntily bowed at the back. If a plainer appearance is 
desired the bertha need not be used. 

India linon might be prettily decorated with Valenciennes 
or Mechlin lace, and dimity, nainsook, chambray, wash silk 
and albatross may be used with good effect. Baby-blue 
viyella would be dainty with rows of black velvet ribbon 
outlining the bertha, or the latter might ‘be made of the 
material finely tucked and overlaid with yak appliqué motifs. 
Persian banding is also a popular and effective trimming. 

Pattern 7503 is in 7 sizes from 2 to 8 years of age. For 
) years, it needs 3°; yards of material 36 inches wide, 
or 3!, yards 44 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 





P_S~ 
7503—LiTTLE Girts’ TuckED FRENCH Dress, oe) of 8 RYAN 
WITH HIGHOR ROUND NECK WITH OR WITHOUT © a) ee 
THE BERTHA, AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR PUFF sz pe] .. % p 
SLEEVES, AND Boby AND SKIRT IN ONE. Ch ARR 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ AND BOYS’ COATS 


bg ; 

G 7459—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR BOys’ COAT—A_ smart 
coat of the box order is here shown in tan cloth sim- 
ply finished with machine-stitching. Full and three- 
quarter Jength are provided for the pattern, and the 
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Full 





OR 


Three-Quarter Length. 


closing is made in a fly. Two capes are also supplied, one 
or both of which may be omitted, and a standing band or 
a flat collar corresponding in outline with the capes may 
finish the neck. Side pockets are convenient adjuncts, but 
need not beused. The sleeves are of the full bishop type 
confined in wristbands which may support reversed cuffs. 

Champagne box cloth or zibeline will) make a stylish 
coat for either boy or girl and may have a simple braid 
trimming. 
Asingle cape 
of Russian 
all-over lace 
will be pretty 
on blue 
broadcloth. 
Melton, 
habit cloth, 
silk, serge, 
broadcloth, 
kersey and 
cheviot are 
other ap- 
propriate 
materials. 


Pattern 
7459 is in 10 
sizes from ', 
to 9 years of 


age. For 5 
years, it 
needs 2!, 
yards of ma- 
terial 54 in- 
ches wide. 
Price, la 
cents. 





BLACK GLACE TAFFETA WAS USED FOR 


THIS STYLISH: COAT, No. 7437, WITH 
WHITE SILK COLLAR AND CUFFS. 





7459—-—LITTLE GirRts' ok Boys’ Coat, IN FUL 
THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, 
COLLAR OR STANDING BAND 
WITHOUT ONE OR TWo CAPES AND THE CUFFS, 








7437—LITTLE 
GIRLS’ LONG 
CoOat—_New 
features in out- 


ite 
- 


Full Length, 


WITH FLAatr 
AND WITH OR 


door garments 
for little maids 
are warmly wel- 
comed, and a 
pleasing coat is 
here represent- 
ed in black taf- 
feta and mode 
cloth, relieved 
with lace in one 
instance and 
fancy braid in 
the other. A 
shallow yoke 
supports the 
fronts and back, 
which are seam- 
ed under the 
arms and may 
be shirred or plaited at the top. 
A collar in fancy outline extends in 
tabs down the front. A’ standing 
collar may be used or not, as desired, 
and pointed cuffs mounted on bands 


IN THIS DAINTY REPRODUCTION OF 
No. 7459, GRAY ZIBELINE WAS TRIMMED 
WITH FANCY BLACK FIBRE BRAID. 
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7437—LiTTLE GIRLS’ LONG CoaT, SHIRRED OR PLAITED TO A Srrar- 
LOW YOKE, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE STANDING COLLAR. 


complete the full sleeves that are made over close linin 


gs 

and are either shirred or plaited at the top. Ya 
Pattern 7437 is in & sizes from '5 to 7 years of age. For 3s 
years, it requires 45, yards of material 27 inches Wide, with 


73 yard of all-over lace. 
404 


Price, 15 cents. 
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7491—LiIT- 
TLE GIRLS’ 
CoaT—Good 
style marks 


the coat here 
represented 
in dull-blue 
box cloth, 
with ma- 
chine - stitch- 
ing for a fin- 
ish. The 
back,seamed 
at the centre, 
has extra ful- 
ness in the 
skirt portion 
arranged in 
an inverted 
box-plait, 
anda similar 
plait is made 
at each un- 
der-arm seam. The fronts are lengthened by skirt sections 
and puff out above the belt, closing being made with buttons 
and buttonholes. A rolling collar completes the high neck, 
and a collar facing finishes the open neck becomingly. A 
cape describing points is an up-to-date accessory, but may 
be dispensed with, as may also the flaring cuffs open at 
the back, which conceal the bands of the bishop sleeves. 





THIS SMART LONG COAT IS No. 7501, MADE UP IN 
A LIGHT SHADE OF TAN HABIT CLOTH AND HAVING 
A FANCY SHIELD. 


one Yih ™ 


WITH 
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Rain-proof silk or cloth will give satisfaction. Dark-red 
kersey suggests a development that will be stylish and 
serviceable, and desirable results may also be obtained 
from melton, serge, cravenette, vicuna, Sicilian, zibeline, 
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7501—LIt1TLE GIRLs' oR Boys' L.onG Coat, WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE SHIELD. 
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7491--LITILE GIRLS’ Coat, 
HIGH NECK 
ROLLING COLLAR OR OPEN 
NECK AND COLLAR FACING, 
WITH 
THE Cape, 


broadcloth, cheviot and silk, either with or without trimming. 

Pattern 7491 is in 8 sizes from 2 to% years of age. For 
5 years, it requires 2°, yards of material 44 inches wide, 
or 2!', yards 54 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. 
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7501—LITTLE GIRLS’ OR 
Boys’ LONG CoAT—White 
broadcloth is represented in 
this smart coat, and no trimming is used save machine- 
stitching. Two tucks at each side of the back and front 
meet on the shoulders and are stitched all the way down. 
Under-arm and shoulder seams are employed in the shaping, 
and a rolling collar, forming notches with the lapels, affords 
modish neck completion. A removable shield topped by a 
standing collar is a useful adjunct, but may be discarded. 
Large buttons of white pearl provide the means of closing. 
The sleeves are of the bishop type, with two backward-turn- 
ing tucks at the top stitched to elbow depth, and with 
reversed cuffs in gauntlet effect concealing the wristbands. 
A leather belt ts 
worn. Dark- 
blue covert will 
make up stylish- 
ly with a white 
shield and with- 
out trimming. 

Pattern 7501 
is in 9 sizes from 
2 to 10 years of 
age. Fors years, 
it needs 





Dl, 












AND 


OR WITHOUT 





yards of mate- 


rial a4 inches FROST GRAY SICILIAN WAS RELIEVED BY 
wide. Price, 15 CUFFS AND COLLAR OF PERSIAN PARAQUAY 
cents. LACE IN THIS PORTRAYAL OF Now 7491. 
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GIRLS’ APRONS AND NIGHT-GOWNS 


7447—LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON OR PINAFORE— Hemstitch- 
ing forms the decoration on the pretty little pinafore here 
depicted in fine white nainsook. Shoulder and under-arm 





7447 —-LiTTLE GIRLS’ APRON OR 
PINAFORE, WITH FRILLED 
il Ps BERTHA, 





seams give shaping and gathers regulate the fulness at the 
top, Where a narrow stay confines it, a circular bertha of 
embroidery supporting the straight full frill, A back closing 
is arranged, and the lower edge is finished with a deep hem. 

Dainty aprons will result from the employment of India 
linon, lawn, dimity and cambric. Medallions of lace set in 
the frill would give a decorative appearance, while the circu- 
lar portion might be ornamented with hand embroidery. 

Pattern 7447 is in 5 sizes from 1 to 9 years of age. For 
5) years, it requires 24, yards of material 36 inches wide, 
with ', yard of all-over embroidery 18 inches wide for cir- 
cular section of bertha. Price, 10 cents. 


ae 


7468—MISSES’ OR GIRLS’ TUCKED NIGHT-GOWN— 
French cambric was used for making this simple night- 





rown, and 
needlework 
Insertion fin- 
ishes the 
bishop 
sleeves in 
either full or 
three - quart- 
er length, 
and the neck 
in Dutch 
round or 
square out- 
line. The 





WHITE 


FLANNELETTE WAS USED FOR THIS 
SIMPLE NIGHT- GOWN — No. 7468, AND SLIGHT 
ORNAMENTATION !S .PROVIDED IN PINK FEATHER- 
STITCHING, 


gown is shaped 
by shoulder and 
under-arm 
seams, and clus- 
ters of tucks at 
the top afford 
pretty ornamen- 
tation. The 
fronts close 
with buttons and 
buttonholes toa 
convenient 
depth, and the 
high-necked 
gown Iscomplet- 
ed by a rolling 
collar. A hem 
is made at the 
lower edge. 
Victorialawn, 
made with 
Dutch square 
neck and three- 
quarter length 
sleeves, might 
be trimmed with 
Mechlin lace. 
Pattern 7468 
is in 7 sizes from 
4to 16 vears of 
age. For 12 
years, it requires 
O1, yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern 15 cents. 


THIS USEFUL LITTLE GARMENT 1S RENDERED 
MORE ATTRACTIVE BY THE FRILLED BERTHA. 
IT REPRESENTS PINAFORE No. 7447 DEVELOPED 
IN WHITE LAWN TRIMMED WITH LACE. 





7468—MISSES' OR GIRLS’ TUCKED NIGHT-Gown, wirtt 
HIGH OR DUTCH ROUND OR SQUARE NECK AND FULL 
| 4 OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTIL BISHOP SLEEVES. 


7471—INFANTS’ PINNING-BLANKET OR BaAR- 
| RIECOAT—The pinning-blanket here pictured was 
made of soft white flannel and daintily trimmed 
with feather-stitching. Hems finish the front and 
lower edges, and gathers adjust it to the band, which is 
of muslin and laps broadly. Small safety-pins secure it. 
Flannel is the material generally selected for these blankets, 
and cambric or nainsook may be employed for the bands. 
Pattern 7471 is in one size. It needs 134 yard of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, with 3, yard of muslin 36° inches 


ro 
wide for band. Price, 10 cents. 


ae 


7474 -INFANTS’' CLOAK—A shallow yoke is employed in 
the shaping of the cloak here pictured in light-weight white 
kersey, with trimmings of white taffeta, machine-stitched. 
The skirt, which is in one piece, is attached to the yoke by 
gathers at the front and back, and has a deep hem at the 
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lower edge. Buttons and_ buttonholes 
effect the closing. A cape which may be 


in regulation or three-quarter length like 
the skirt adds 


warmth and_at- 
tractiveness tothe 
garment, and a 
tab collar of taf- 
feta is a pretty ac- 
cessory, but is 
not indispensable. 
The sleeves are 
of the bishop 


order completed 
by wristbands, and inverted cuffs 


are provided for use when desired. 
White panne zibeline, bear-cloth, 
lady’s-cloth, French flannel, viyella, 
Bengaline, faille and cotelé are much 
used for babies’ cloaks. White 
surah or grosgrain might be chosen, 
with narrow appliqué trimming. 
Pattern 7474 is in one size only. 
It calls for 213 yards of material 
50 inches wide, with 1'g yard of 
silk. Price, 15 cents. | 


ae 
7486 —SET OF INFANTS’ CLOTHES 


—The infants’ set here pictured is made on the latest ap- 
proved lines and is known as the three-quarter length set. 

The dress is represented in fine white 

nainsook with a round yoke of fancy 
tucking, and is trimmed with nainsook 
edging and fancy -stitched bands. 
Gathers control the fulness of the skirt 
where it joins the yoke, the closing 
being made with tiny buttons and 





PIN- 


7471 —INFANTS' 
NING-BLANKET OR 
BARRIECOAT. 








7486—SeT oF INFANTS’ CLOTHES, KNOWN AS THE THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SET: CONSIST-- 
Isc OF A DRESS WITH STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE, A KIMONO WRAPPER OR SACK, 
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: a BS 7474—INFANTS' CLOAK, WITH 
SHALLOW YOKE, AND ‘THE 


CAPE AND SKIRT IN REGULATION OR “THREE-QUARTER LENGTH, 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE TAB COLLAR, 


buttonholes at the back. Hemstitching secures the deep 
hem finishing the straight lower edge. ‘The sleeves are of 
bishop shaping confined by narrow bands and finished with 
a frill of lace. 

The wrapper is unique in shaping and will be found ex- 
ceptionally simple to make. It may be long, or shortened! 
for the sack, and made with or without a-seam at the centre 
of the back. Regular seams may be used under the arms, 
or they may be connected by ribbons like the front. The 
sleeves are in one with the body, and are finished with 
ribbon.White Saxony flannel was selected for development, 
with pale-blue ribbon binding. 

The slip or night-gown was made of cambric and trimmed 

A casing for a cord holds the gathering at 
the neck in place, and a hem finish 
is given the lower edge. The 
bishop. sleeves are closely banded. 

Tucks and edging decorate the 

cambric skirt, which has gathers at 
the top. It is attached to a deep 
band forming straps over the 
shoulders with extensions passing 
about the body and tied in front, 
one end being slipped through an 
opening. <A hem is added. 

_ Ribbon binding finishes the pin- 
ning-blanket, developed in white 
flannel. Ties secure the band of 
muslin, which is shaped like the 
one in the skirt. 

Linon or Victoria lawn are ad- 
vised for the dress; for the kimono, 
French flannel, viyella, or flannel- 
ette are suitable: and nainsook, 
French muslin, linon and_long- 
cloth are the usual selections for 
the skirt. 

Pattern 7486 is in one size. The 
dress requires 2', yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, with '4 yard 
of fancy tucking 18 inches wide 
for yoke; the wrapper with centre 
seam, 13, yard 36 inches wide, or 

without centre seam, 1', yard 27 
or more inches wide ; the sack, with 
or without centre seam, 5g yard 27 
or more inches wide; the slip, 2 
yards 36 inches wide; the skirt, 17, 
yard 36 inches wide, and the pin- 
ning-blanket, 3, yard, with 14 yard 
of muslin 36 inches wide for band. 

Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


with edging. 
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A SLIP OR NIGHT-Gown, A SKIRT AND PINNING-RLANKET. 


Jor March, 1904 


7442—Boys’ REEFER OR SHORT OVERCOAT— Dark- 
blue cheviot and rough-surfaced goods were chosen 
for the garment here illustrated, and a velvet collar is 
an attractive feature. The coat is of the regulation 
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7442—Boyrs’ REEFER OR SHORT OVERCOAT. 


=a 





reefer design, box shaped and closed in double-breasted style 
(three buttons being used on the smaller sizes and four on 
the larger ones), and the under-arm seams are finished with 
vents. Breast, change 
and two side pockets 
are provided, each con- 
cealed by alap. The 
sleeves are vent-finish- 
ed at the wrist, and 
may have an emblem 
embroidered on either. 

Pattern 7442 is in 
14 sizes from 3 to 16 
years of age. For 11 
years, it needs 15, 
yard of material 54 
inches wide, with 
1, yard of velvet. 
Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


7489-—BOYS’ 
SAILOR BLOUSE— 
The easy-fitting 
sailor blouse is the 
most practical gar- 
ment for a lively 
boy, and the one 
here pictured was 
made of marine- 
blue serge contrast- 
ed with white. The 
neck is cut away, 
disclosing a remov- 
able shield and per- 
mitting it to be slip- 
ped over the head, 
unless the invisible front closing is used. A fancy yoke tops 
the mode, the fronts displaying a lacing when the blouse is 





SEAL-BROWN LADY’S-CLOTH WAS RE- 
LIEVED WITH WHITE FLANNEL IN THIS 
REPRODUCTION OF NO. 7489. 


slipped over the 
head, and a sailor 
collar is added. 
Facings to cap 
depth may be ap- 
plied to both 
sleeves or only to 
the right one, an 
emblem being em- 
broidered on the 
left. Sleeves of 
the regulation 
bishop style or of 
the. sailor order, 
with plaits at the 
hand, may be 
adopted, bands 
completing either 
type. Provision is 
made fora breast 
pocket at the left 
side, and an em- 
blem is embroid- 
ered on the shield 
to which a narrow 
band gives com- 
pletion. 

Durable mate- 
rials are to be pre- 
ferred for sucha 
garment. 

Pattern 7489 is 
in 10 sizes from 3 


to 12 years of age. 


x BOYS’ OVERCOATS, BLOUSES, SUITS, 


— 





ETC. 


THIS SHOWS A JAUNTY REEFER, NO. 
7442, IN ROUGH NAVY-BLUE FRIEZE SMARTLY. 


TAILORED. 


For 7 years, it calls for 11g yard of 
serge 54 inches wide, with 5, yard of contrasting material 27 
inches wide for sailor collar and shield. Price, 15 cents. 





7463—LITTLE Boys’ RussIAN SUIT: CONSISTING OF A LONG BLOUSE i 
WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND REMOVABLE SHIELD, OR WITH STANDING 
BAND FOR ETON OR OTHER ADJUSTABLE, LINEN COLLAR: AND 
KNICKERBOCKERS WITH LEG-BANDS OR ELASTICS, AND WITH OR \ 
WITHOUT A FLY. (KNOWN AS THE ‘' BUSTER BROWN” SUIT.) , 


_7463—LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT—A stylish Russian 
design known as the “ Buster Brown” suit is here pictured in 


7489—Bovs' SAILOR BLOUSE, CLOSED IN FRONT OR SLIPPED OVER THE HEAD, 





blue serge with wide and narrow white braid, 
and also in white and tan linen contrasted 
with brown braid. A leather belt is a modish 
feature. The blouse is long and may be finished 
with a standing band for an Eton or other ad- 
justable linen collar or cut out to accommodate 
a removable shield decorated with an emblem 
and topped by a standing collar; it is framed 
by a sailor collar with pointed front ends. A 
breast pocket is inserted at the left side, and 
the blouse closes in front. Broad box-plaits are 
arranged at the top of the sleeves which are 
gathered into cuffs that may be concealed by 


WITH REMOVABLE SHIELD, FANCY YOKE, AND BISHOP OR SAILOR SLEEVES. 


408 


removable cuffs of white linen. 
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Leg-bands or elastics may confine the fulness at the lower 
edge of the knickerbockers, which may be made with or 
without a fly. Pockets are inserted. 

Pattern 7463 is in Y sizes from 2 to 10 years of age. For 
¢ years, it requires 
415 yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide, 
or 215 yards 54 
inches wide, with 
yy yard of linen. 
Price, 15 cents. 


ae 


7492—LITTLE 
Boys’ RUSSIAN 
SuIT — This smart 
little Russian suit is 
shown in cinnamon- 
brown serge. The 
Gibson plaits at 
each side of the 
long blouse, extend- 
ing from the shoul- 
der seams to the 
lower edge, give a 
broad appearance, 
and the closing is effected at the right side. A narrow band 
supports a removable [Eton collar, and a silk Windsor tie is 
a pleasing adjunct. The sleeves are of regulation one-piece 
shaping, the box-plaits at the hand being stitched to cuff 
depth, while those at the top fall free. A stitched belt is 
worn. Leg-bands or elastics may finish the lower edges of 
the knickerbockers, which are made with the usual seams. 
A fly or side closing may be adopted, and provision is made 
for a hip and side pockets. 

Pattern 7492 is in 7 sizes from 2 to 8 years of age. For 
7 years, it 
needs 2! 
yards of ma- 
terial 54 in- 
ches wide, 
with 3¢ yard 
of linen 36 
inches wide 
for Eton col- 
lar. Price, 
15 cents. 


af 


7457—LItT- 
TLE BOYS’ 
DRESS—The 
plain dress 
here illus- 
trated is 
shown in tan 
cheviot asso- 
ciated with 
white flan- 
nel, and in 
marine - blue 
lady’s - cloth. 
Tucks in the 
back are 
turned to 
rive the 
ctfect of a 
box-plait and 
are stitched 
to body 
depth. A 
similar ap- 
pearanceis 
produced in 
front, the 
stitching be- 





7492—LITTLE Boys’ RUSSIAN SUIT: CON- 
SISTING OF A LONG BLOUSE, WITH GIB- 
SON PLAITS, AND REMOVABLE) ETON 
COLLAR; AND KNICKERBOCKERS WITH 
LEG-BANDS OR ELASTICS, AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT A FLy. 





THIS PORTRAYS A PLAIN RUSSIAN MODE, 


No. 7463, IN BROWN-AND GREEN MIXED 
CHEVIOT WITH PATENT-LEATHER BELT. 


for March, 1904 


ing continu- 
ed to the 
loweredge or 
omitted alto- 
gether. The 
fronts lap 
and close in 
double- 
breasted . 
fashion with 
buttons, or 
invisibly, and 
may be cut 
away to dis- 
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ANOTHER RUSSIAN DESIGN, No. 7492, IS 
HERE PICTURED IN UNBLEACHED LINEN 
DECORATED WITH EMBROIDERED EMBLEMS. 
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7457—I.1ITTLE Boys’ DREss, WITH SAILOR COLLAR AND RFMOvV- 
ABLE SHIELD AND CUFFS, OR CLOSED TO THE NECK, AND WITH 
A STANDING BAND FOR A LINEN EION OR OTHER COLLAR. 


stitched to cuff depth, and removable cuffs, finish the sleeves. 
Pattern 7457 is in 3 sizes from 2 to 4 years of age. For 
3 years, it requires 13, yard 44 inches wide, with 5g yard of 


contrasting material 27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 
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FOR CONFIRMATION AND OTHER WEAR 


N the Spring, whenall Nature is taking on new 
life, when the vitaljjzing and uplifting forces 
are at their work of rejuvenating and revivi- 
fying, the aspirations toward the higher life 
are aroused in the heart. It is at this time 
that the Church seeks also to show its 
growth and invites the young people to unite 
with it. While the dress to be worn is far 
from the chief interest in the ceremonies at- 
tending confirmation, yet there should be 

enough thought given to the gowning to assure its being ap- 

propriate and becoming. Simple designs are usually chosen, 
and a few effective modes, which are suitable alike for con- 
firmation and general wear, are here illustrated and described. 

7241-7248—6004.—The first one of this group of pretty 

gowns is shown in pearl-white nun’s-veiling with simple 
trimmings of folds of the material, tucks and _ shirrings. 
The waist is made with a square yoke, and a standing collar 
completes the high 
neck, or it may be cut 
out in low round or 
square style. Below 
the yoke the waist is 
full and closes at the 
back. Frills forming 
caps over the sleeves, 
included inthe pattern, 
are omitted in this 
case, and directions 
are given for three- 
quarter length sleeves 
to take the place of 
those in full length. 
The bertha and yoke 
are a separate pattern, 
which includes several 
different forms of 
shoulder decoration. 
The skirt is ungored, 
with the fulness at the 
top disposed in several 
rows of shirrings, and 
three tucks and a deep 
hem provide the only 
ornamentation. A 
bertha and yoke of 
contrasting material, 
lace, faggoted bands 
of ribbon and _inser- 
tion, or of embroidered crépe, will be pretty on a dress of 
pink mousseline made from these patterns. 

The waist, 7248, is in 6 sizes from 6 to 16 years, and 
costs 15 cents. The bertha, 7241, is in 5 sizes from 26 to 
42 inches, bust measure, and costs 10 cents. The skirt, 
GO04, is in 6 sizes from 6 to 16 years, and costs 20 cents. 

7248-6004.—On the unveiled figure the same waist and 
skirt patterns are used as for the preceding illustration, in a 
make-up of marine-blue cashmere, a shirred yoke, ribbon 
stock, belt and bows on the shoulders being the only decor- 
ative features of the waist, and the skirt shows the tucks 
and deep hem as in the other development, but with gathers 
at the top instead of the shirrings. All soft materials are 
suitable for reproducing this design. 

7311.—Feather-stitching and finely tucked all-over nain- 
souk provide simple elaboration for this little dress of sheer 
India lawn. A round yoke is simulated on the close body 
lining and topped by a standing collar. Gathers regulate 
the fulness of the backs and bloused front, and straps 
connecting the bertha and belt, included in the pattern, are 
not used in this instance. A round neck may be adopted 
and finished with the bertha in slashed or plain outline. 

Closing is effected invisibly at the back, and the full skirt, 








which may be double or single, is attached to the body 
under a ribbon sash. The full-length bishop sleeves, 
finished with 
straps con- 
cealing the 
wristbands, 
may give 
place to short 
puff sleeves. 
White point- 
elle Eolienne 
will be dain- 
ty, and China 
silk, crépe de Chine, voile and linen are likewise advised. 

Pattern 7311 is in 9 sizes for girls from + to 12 years of 
age, and costs 1-5 cents. 

7318-6005.—A plain shirt-waist and skirt are here de- 
picted in pearl voile, the chief characteristic of each being 
its excellent shaping. The skirt, which extends nearly to 
the floor, is formed of five gores and the fulness at the 
waist-line in the back is 
disposed in gathers, or an 
inverted box-plait may be 
employed. The waist, 
which has a yoke trim- 
ming of Greek-key band- 
ing, closes invisibly at the 
back, and provision is 
made for Dutch square 
or round or low round 
neck, as well as for high 
neck and standing collar. 
Shoulder and under-arm 
seams are used, and the 
only fulness is at the 
waist-line in front, where 
it blouses stylishly. The 
sleeves are of the con- 
ventional bishop type, 
completed in full length 
by wristbands with or | 
without fancy cuffs, or terminated at elbow depth and con- 
fined in narrow bands. A_ ribbon belt is worn. This 
design is a good one for making up fancy materials, all-overs, 
etc., and is appropriate for wear with any style of skirt. 

The shirt-waist pattern, 7318, is in 5 sizes from 13 to 17 
years of age, and costs 15 cents. The skirt pattern, 60U5, 
is in 6 sizes from 6 to 16 years, and costs 20 cents. 

7182.—A bertha and cuffs of Cluny lace afford effective 
adornmment for this modish dress, which is pictured in 
oyster-white Lansdowne. The lining is faced in yoke effect 
with fine tucking, and the front displays narrow tucks at the 
top. Gathers 
regulate the 
fulness at 
the lower 
edge of the 
waist, and an 
invisible 
closing is 
arranged 
at the back. 
A standing 
collar fin- 
ishes the 
neck, and pointed cuffs lengthen the bishop sleeves which 
are tucked to the elbow. The bertha, separated to show 
the blousing front, may be scolloped instead of plain, as in 
this case a wide hem finishes the attached skirt, or it may 
be tucked and attached to the waist under the ribbon sash. 

The pattern, 7182, is in 10 sizes from 3 to 12 years of 
age and costs 15 cents. 
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THE DRESSMAKER 








TRICTLY speaking, it 
is only the tight-fitted 
coats, closely outlin- 
ing the figure, which 

come under the designation 
tailor-made. 
for that reason, require more 
care and attention in the 
making than a fancy coat, 
which, when finished, may 
look much more elaborate. 
The plain and apparently 


These coats, 


simple coat, with its straight front and closely fitted sides 
and back, its stitched, lapped or strapped seams, is the sever- 
Coats T7112 and 724 


est test of the dressmaker’s skill. 
are representative examples 
of two styles of these gar- 
ments; the former is here 
selected for development. 

The first important item 
is to have the cloth thorough- 
ly shrunken. Have this 
done at the shop where 
purchased, though it can be 
done at home. A _ square 
of unbleached muslin makes a 
good sponge cloth. Wring 
it out, after dipping in a pail 
of water, lay it on the cloth, 
which is folded through the 
centre as when bought, and 
go over it with a hot iron; 
rewet the cloth and steam 
the whole length in this way: 
then either spread it out to 
dry or iron it dry. 

The cloth being ready, 
leave it folded through the 
centre, and lay out the pat- 
tern on it to the best advan- 
tage, being careful, if there is 
up-and-down nap, to place 
the pieces so they will all run 
the same way of the goods. 
If this is not done, the pieces 
with nap running in opposite 
direction will shade; that is, 
they will look a different 
color, The nap should al- 
ways run toward the bottom 
of the garment. Be sure to 
follow carefully the direc- 
tions accompanying the pat- 
tern, whicly tell just how each 
piece must lie on the gram 
of the goods; otherwise, the 
completed garment will draw 
crooked, and no amount of 
fitting and refitting will ever 
make it straight. 

Measure the length of the 
arm and alter the sleeve 
length of the pattern, when 
necessary, according to the 
directions given in the label. 

Having the pattern laid out properly, outline it with tailor’s 
chalk, remembering always that three-cighths of an inch 
is allowed for seams which are not marked 


I.—TRACING OUTLINE 
OF PATTERN. 


TAILOR-MADE COATS 































under-arms and outside of 
sleeves, have perforations al- 
lowing larger seams, called 
outlet perforations, because 
it isat these seams that the 
alterations are made in fitting. 
Mark the outline at these 
perforations. With a double 
thread of ~-basting 
baste through the two thick- 
nesses of cloth with one long 
stitch, about an inch, and 

two short or quarter-inch stitches, and repeat all around 
through the chalk mark. Cut every long stitch, then take 
hold of the two edges of the cloth and gently separate the 
two pieces so the stitches which hold 
them together can be plainly seen. 
Separate the cloth about a quarter of 
an inch and cut the stitches as they 
show between; this will leave a few 
threads in each piece of cloth, which 
will represent the complete outline of 
each piece of the garment and will be 
the sewing line. (Illustration I.) A 
coat of this description looks best 


cotton 


made rather long, though shorter 
lengths are indicated by perforations 
and may be used if desired. A 


very becoming length comes just to 
the finger tips of the wearer as the 
arm hangs straight down at the side. 






I].—Canvas AND HAIRCLOTH APPLIED IN FRONT OF Coat. 


with per- Cut from rather soft canvas, previously shrunken, the 
entire first front and the second front to the waist-line at its 


412 


forations, In almost all patterns, the seams at shoulders, 


The Delineator 


front edge and to three inches below the armhole at its back 
edge. Cut the canvas diagonally between these points, so 
that it slopes from the waist up to near the armhole on the 
side (see illustration II.); this holds the fronts firm and flat 
and Jeaves no canvas at the side hip line, where it would 
break and cause the coat to wrinkle. Baste this canvas to 
the wrong side of the cloth, then baste all the seams of the 
coat, canvas and cloth together, according to the notches, 
and it is ready for the first fitting. | 

After fitting make the necessary alterations, if any, re- 
move the two pieces of canvas which have been placed in 
the fronts, and 
if there is 
any alteration 
on this seam 
make the same 
alteration in 
the seam of 
the canvas. 
Sutch the can- 
Vas seam and 
the seam in 
the cloth sepa- 
rately, nick 
them on all 
curves, and 
press them 
well. = Stitch 
all the seams 
of the coat, 
and if they are 
to be strapped 
scams (a fold 
or strap of the 
cloth stitched 
down each 
seam), or if 
they are to be 
stitched with 
one or more 
rows of stitch- 
ing each side of the seam, press the seams open and stitch 
them. All “top stitching,” as it is called, must be done 
before the lining is put in. 

Baste the stitched canvas pieces into the fronts of the coat 
again with several rows of bastings. One of the secrets of 
a well-tailored coat is many and careful bastings. 

To give the coat a round, well-shaped look over the 

bust and prevent wrinkling and breaking, take a piece of 
haircloth, about five-eighths of a yard, shrink it and cut 
it to follow the shape of the front of the coat, but about 
two inches smaller, around the neck, shoulder and arm- 
hoie, and finish it in a point about three inches above the 
waistline. Baste this haircloth shield firmly to the canvas; 
do not make a seam in it at the dart seam in the coat, but 
cuta V-shaped piece from it to make it fit, and draw 
the cut edges together. Baste a strip of ordinary 
lining cambric over this joining and also all around 
the haircloth to hold it to the canvas and to cover its 
rawedges. This haircloth is shown at illustration 11. 
Baste a piece of canvas, cut to shape and about three 
inches wide, around the neck at the back and similar 
pieces around the armholes of the back, and under- 
arm to meet the canvas of the fronts. 

Cut the collar by the pattern, and its canvas three- 
eighths of an inch smaller. Mark carefully the line 
of perforations in the collar which indicate where it is 
to be turned over; this will leave a crescent-shaped piece, 
which is the part that goes into the neck of the coat and 
is the “stand-up” part of the collar. This is to be stitched 
closely, several rows of stitching maintaining the shape of the 
outline. (Illustration III.) The other or turn-over. part, as 
well as the corners marked by perforations at the top of the 
fronts, must be held firmly, the canvas and cloth together, 
hy many small padding stitches, which may be about half 
an inch long on the canvas side and just barely catch, but 





1V.—CANVAS AND CLoOTIL OF COLLAR 
PADDING-STITCHED TOGETHER, 


jor March, 1904 





III.—STriTCHING ON STANDING PART OF COLLAR. 





not show threugh into the cloth. (Mustrations IV. and V.) 

Turn the edges of the cloth over the canvas, press and baste 
the collar, canvas side up, flat on the coat according to the 
notches in the collar and in the neck. The upper or 
turn-over part of the collar must be.stretched well, so it 
will lie flat over the neck and, joining the turned-over lapel at 
the top of the fronts, will form the notched or “ man’s ” collar. 

lf any padding is needed, a few layers of sheet wad- 
ding, decreasing in size, so it may grow thinner toward 
the edges, may be basted around the armhole from front 
shoulder to back shoulder, deepening under the arm and 
being made 
thick or thin 
where the fig- 
ure may re- 
quire it. If it 
is desired to 
make the 
shoulders look 
more square, 
place a trian- 
gular piece of 
wadding onthe 
shoulder with 
the point at 
about the mid- 
dle of the 

D shoulder seam 

and the wider 
part at the 
armhole, mak- 
ing the wad- 
ding thick 
enough to give 
the required 
squareness_ to 
the shoulders. 
Baste the 
seams of the 
sleeves and 
baste the 
sleeves in the armhole of the coat according to perforations 
and notches and give a second fitting. If the sleeves need 
any alteration in size around the arm, make it at the seam 
marked by outlet perforations, removing the sleeve from the 
armholes of the coat for this purpose. A bias strip of can- 
vas three inches deep should be basted into the hand part 
at the proper length and the cloth turned over and catch- 
stitched to the canvas. 

It will be found that the pattern allows a lap of about 
two inches on each front edge beyond the double perfora- 
tions that mark the centre of the front, which is ample 
for the buttonholes, as this is a single-breasted coat. It 
may be finished with visible buttons and buttonholes, but 
a fly which conceals the fastenings is much better style. 
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V.—PappING STITCH SHOWN 
IN ILLUSTRATION IV. 





VI.—PLAITED WaADDING FOR TOP OF SLEEVE. 


From the cloth, cut collar facing and facings for fronts. 
Collar faciny, if of cloth, must be cut on the width or cross 
grain of the material and must not have a seam in the centre 
of the back: the front facings are exactly like the first front 
piece of the pattern and notched the same, but may be cut 
two inches narrower than the front, taking off on the inside or 
back edge. Fit the collar facing to the canvas collar and join 
this facing to the front facings, matching the notches on the 
collar and on the front facings; press the seams open and baste 
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to the canvas collar and to the left front of the coat, turningin of the cloth to show. After all the edges are turned under 
the edges of both coat and facing. Leave the facing of the and basted over the preceding pieces and over the raw edges 
right side of the front separated from the coat, as this facing of the facings in front and around over the edges of the 
will form the fly for the invisible buttonholes. Turn the collar at the neck, they are to be neatly hemmed down; be 
edge of the cloth under on this right side, and from the careful not to catch through to the cloth coat. 

If a velvet collar facing is used instead of one of the same 
cloth (and this adds much to the general good effect of 
the coat) it should be made of a seamless bias strip of vel- 
vet; do not stitch the edges of the collar, but only the 
turned-over lapels, which are of cloth. The edge of the 
velvet is turned over the canvas collar and the raw edge 
catch-stitched flat to the cloth lining of the collar. 

All pressing and shaping of the collar must be done before 
putting on the velvet facing. 

The lining of the sleeves is cut like the outside and the 
seams are stitched and pressed. The lining is hemmed 
down at the hand part and on the small opening allowed in 
the pattern at the back of the sleeve; it is then carefully 
drawn up in place and basted through the cloth of the 
sleeve all around about five inches from the top. Now 
take a piece of wadding, fifteen inches long and two inches 
wide, round one side of it, and plait up the straight side in 
crease of the turned-over lapel to the bottom of the coat — three-quarter-inch plaits. (Illustration VI.) Baste this into 
stitch on the upper or finished side of coat about a quarter the top of the armhole to hold out the top of the sleeve, then 
of an inch from the edge as a finish, having one or more draw up the sleeve lining, turn in the raw edge and hem it 
rows of stitching as desired; then face this side with a down on the coat lining all around the armhole, first basting 
piece of the silk, satin or serge used for lining. it in place. 

This facing must be wide enough to reach past the centre If a pocket is desired, it should be made of the lining like 
front. The cloth facing for the right side an ordinary pocket one would 
must itself be faced upon its upper side with put. in the seam of a skirt 





VII.—MAKING STRAP FOR SEAM. 


a piece of the same lining and be stitched 
a quarter inch tn from the front edge. Baste 
the cloth under-facing to the inside of the 
right side of the coat, and at the centre line 
stitch with one row of stitching through both 
coat and facing to hold them firmly together. 
Now continue the row of edge stitching from 
the place where it began at the top of the 
right side, around the turned-over Japels, 
around the collar and down the left side. 
Baste up the bottom edge of the coat an inch 
and a quarter deep. 

Baste the sleeves in the armholes and 
stitch them. 

Make buttonholes in the fly piece—five will 
be enough—about four inches apart, the top 
one just at the turned-over lapel corner. At 
equal distances between the buttonholes 
catch the outside and the fly facing together 
with a strong tack:stitch. Sew buttons on 
the left side to correspond with the button- 
holes} sew through coat and canvas but not through the 
facings: fo 4. + 

.. The coat is now ready for the lining. White satin of a 
goad, firm quality is the most attractive, but satin matching 
the shade of the cloth is more serviceable. Most durable of 
all for a utility coat is silk serge in the self color. Cut this 
from the same pattern as the cloth, allowing for any altera- 
tions which have been made in fitting, and cut the back pieces 
each one-half inch wider than the pattern to allow for a small 
plait in centre back; leave good seams, as the lining 
must-be quite easy. If itis tight it will draw the out- 
side of the coat and cause wrinkles. Stitch the seam 
down the centre-back, then crease a small plait just at this 
seam to avoid any possibility of tightness. Having the two 
back pieces of the lining basted in the coat, there is a raw edge 
at their two outer edges; catch these raw edges flat 
with a loose basting to the inside of the seams of the coat over 
which they lie. Now take the next piece of the lining 
and baste it through the centre to the corresponding piece 
of the coat, then turn under the edge toward the back 
and baste it down like a hem over the raw edge of the back 
piece, notching the edges of both seams at the waist-line 
and immediately above and below, so they will fit the curves 
of the coat. Continue this method with each piece of the 
lining and turn in at the bottom, allowing about an inch 
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VIJI.—APPLYING STRAP TO SEAM. 


jacket according 
to the perfora- 
tions in the pat- 
tern. 

To the dress- 
maker, either 
amateur or pro- 
fessional, who 
has finished sat- 
isfactorily a 
model of this 
description, coat 
making can 
have no further 
terrors, for the 
foundation is 
correct, and, 
that once mas- 
tered, she may 


and placed in an opening 
which should have been left 
for that purpose, when the 
lining was hemmed down 
against the facing at the 
front. This opening should 
begin about four inches be- 
low the waist-line and may 
be placed on whichever side 
is more convenient. Pockets 
are seldom inserted in the 
coat itself, according to Fash- 
ion’s present dictation, except 
in the case of a Norfolk coat, 
such as pattern 6572, when 
what is: designated a patch 
pocket is used, and, as_ its 
name implies, is applied like 
a patch on the outside of the 





1X.—A LAPPED SEAM. 


build on it as elaborate a structure and as fancy a one as 
the changes of Fashion may suggest. 

This coat in combination with skirt 7329 made an attrac- 
tive two-piece suit in zibeline of a rather dark gray with a 
slight mixture of a lighter gray in the long, silky “camel's 
hairs” which lighten its surface; the strappings in this case 
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were of black broadcloth, the scams of the skirt strapped to 
correspond. 

Straps way be made on the length of the material, from 
the pieces which are left in cutting the garment, but experi- 
ence has proved that there is always a best way, and just as 
straps of silk should be cut bias of the material, so cloth 
straps work best when cut across the width of the goods. 

For a strap five-eighths of an inch wide cut as many strips 
of cloth as will be required, each one inch and one-quarter 
wide. Join them and press the seams 
open, but when basting the straps on 
the seams of the coat, avoid bringing 
any of these joining in a prominent 
place: if necessary, it will be better 
to waste a few inches and discard the 
piece with the seam in it. 

Fold the strip of cloth evenly through 
the centre, lengthwise, right side out 
and overhand the two raw edges to- 
gether with coarse but even stitches. 


(Illustration 
VII.) Flatten it 
out with the row 
of overhanding 
in the middle of 
the strap and 
press it well on 
the wrong side. 
Baste the strap 
over the seam 
and stitch one- 
eighthof aninch 
from each edge through both strap and coat. (Illustration 

VIII). 

Another finish is lapped seams, and these are quite as pop- 
ular as straps. (Illustration 1X.) In this case the seams 
are stitched in the usual manner, but instead of pressing the 
seam open, turn both raw edges to one sideand baste flat, 
notching where necessary, then stitch on the outside of the 
coat half an inch from the seam and through the three thick- 
nesses of cloth. 

The seams may be pressed open and have one or two rows 
of stitching on each side as in illustration X. 

At illustrations XI.and XII. two seam finishes are shown 
in which tiny tucks simulate straps. 

Pattern 7233 is an excellent example of a less severe 
coat and is very suitable for use in making an entire suit, 
with oneof the various new skirts of the same material. Skirts 
7138 and 7113 in their round lengths are new modes which 
may be used, the plait at the bottom of each gore giving 
the necessary fulness at the foot without the inevitable flare 
of which we have all grown a bit tired. 

Odd as it may seem, the long coat and short skirt are the 
more popular combination, and go to make up the useful, 
smart tailor gown for morning wear. For afternoon and 
more dressy wear, with a long skirt, the short fancy coat on 
the Eton model is better style. For these, patterns 7168, 
7180, 7276, 7296 are excellent; omit the skirt part of the 
coats and use laces, velvet, fur, and handsome buttons for 
embellishment that the gown may demand. 

The long shoulder line, which has greatly gained in favor 
since its first introduction, is seen in some of the new coats, 
a particularly good madel being represented by pattern 7462 
(page 372). This coat Is cut with the shoulder extending 
over the top of the arm like a cap to the sleeve, the long 
line accentuated by tuck-like folds which are added below 
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NI. SEAM WITH TUCK EACH SIDE. 


it. The sleeve is sewed into the lining only, at a natural 
shoulder line, and the cloth is shaped to conceal this seam. 

This coat may be cut with or without the skirt, but in 
either case the high girdle may be retained and will be found 
generally becoming. 

The girdle has seams at the sides and in the back by 
which it may be fitted to the figure. It should be made 
quite snug and boned with whalebone or featherbone. 

A feature of this coat is its extreme looseness and easy 
etfect. It must be fitted carefully but 
avoid any suggestion of tightness, not 
outlining the figure in the least and 
being entirely unstiffened that it may 
havea very soft, blousy effect which ac- 
centuates the trim, close-fitting girdle. 
Lingerie ruffles falling over the 
hands and in jabot from the neck com- 
plete the “1830” character of the 
varment. 

For those who do not care to adapt 
the “1830” mode other coats with 
regulation shoulders are provided. 

The high girdle may be introduced 
into almost any costume. Pattern 
7355 is a desirable design and may 
be ordered by waist measure. 

Eton jackets which are not bloused 
and belted, such as No. 7435 and the 
one included in No. 7433, may be at- 
tached to the girdle by short, narrow 
straps made from taffeta or other lining material tacked to 
the lining of the jacket one at each under-arm seam and one 
at each side of the centre back. These straps are then 
tacked to the inside of the belt or girdle. The height at which 
they are tacked into the jacket is determined by the height 
of the girdle, the strap being just taut between the two. 
Jacket and girdle may then be adjusted and removed as 
one garment and any “riding up” of the Eton is prevented. 

Pattern 7225 developed in velvet or broadcloth, either 
white or a very light shade, is suitable for a carriage coat 
and may be made as rich with lace and heavy embroidery as 
one may desire. Another handsome garment for carriage 
or evening wear is No. 7234. The linings in such cases are 
very elaborate. The lining proper will always be of white 
or a delicately harmonizing shade of satin, frequently veiled 
with accordion-plaited chiffon, which falls in a few deep or 
in many narrow- 
er, beruched 
flounces, from 
neck to hem. 
These are some- 
times made of 
several shades 
of one color, the 
lightest at the 
top descending 
gradually to a 
deep shade at 
thebottom. The 
front is finished 
inside with an 
edging flounce 
running straight 
down on both 
sides, which 
falls in a grace- 
ful jabot and 
gives a most 
dainty and graceful effect when the coat is thrown open. 

It ts hardly necessary to say that these fancy coats, both 
blouses and long cloaks, are not stiffened with canvas and 
haircloth as are the tight-fitting, more severe models. At 
the most, a very light-weight canvas, running from shoulder 
and under arm diagonally to hem, is used, but more fre- 
quently only a firm percaline or silesia is used, and will 
usually be found sufficient to give the necessary firmness. 
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XII.—Tucks CONCEALING SEAM AND 
SIMULATING A STRAP, 
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HATS FOR STREET WEAR.—1. TAN STRAW, SATIN, BLACK VELVET, FANCY QUILL. 2. WHITE STRAW, BLACK STRAW BRAID, 
BLACK QUILL. 3. WHITE STRAW, WHITE SILK. 4. BROWN STRAW, DARK BROWN VELVET RIBBON. 5. PINK STRAW, WHITE LACE, FLOWERS, 7 
PINK RIBBON. 6. BRIGHT BLUE STRAW, LIGHTER SILK. 7. BLUE STRAW, WHITE WINGS. 8. TAN STRAW, BLACK RIBBON, BLACK STRAW. : 
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ONE OF THE EASTER HATS 


BY MLLE. MIRABELLA 


PALE-BLUE TULLE, SILVER SPANGLED NET, PALE-BLUE SATIN-TAFFETA RIB- 
AND DELICATELY TINTED ROSES ARE USED FOR THIS STYLISH MODEL 


BON 


One coll of silk-covered wire Is used for the ae 
frame, which Is shaped by means of pliers. SCX 


 - 


I” 


of tulle, one and an eighth yard of tinsel trim- 


Fifteen yards ses and one yard of ribbon are required. «@ ( 


ming, six bunches of ro 





The completed wire frame, ready for the 
covering of tulle, Is shown In this engraving. 





This shows the under side of hat, and the manner In which 
the brim is finished, with the bandeau and the roses In position. 


THE MILLINERY FOR EARLY SPRING 


mT THIS SEASON the Winter hats have lost 
the chic air which is so essential to their 
charm. While the Spring styles are still 
somewhat uncertain there are some perma- 
nent features, and attractive models in 
lace and tulle are shown for dressy wear, and 
for the first Spring days or for those who live 
in a southern clime there are smart walking 

| or street hats of straw braids. These straw 
models are almost severe in their simplicity and are shown 
in a variety of shapes. The turban, in rather small, close- 
fitting form, is especially approved, while the tricorne or 
Continental, also in small effects, is another fashionable 
eshape for the street hat. A particularly smart model is of 
black straw braid in Cavalier shape. » The edge is bound 
with black velvet, and the rather high crown has a band of 
velvet, while at the left side a bright green cog plume falls 
over on the hair at the back. This idea would be equally 
stylish expressed in black and white. 

There is a suggestion of the picturesque “ baby ” hat in 
some of the dressy models. One of rare beauty was 
made entirely of ruffles of lace outlined with gold. The 
lace was caught up at the left side, where the palest pink 
roses nestled and fell over on the hair. In black lace ruffles 
edged with gold, American Beauty roses supplanting the pink 
ones, this would be a striking style for a young brunette. 
The lace ruffle falls over the brim and shades the face slightly 
in these new “baby” hats, and ofttimes a pretty touch is 
given by a spray of blossoms caught in the ribbon bow and 
trailing over the brim to the back, where it falls on the hair. 
For street wear this pretty hat is fashioned of glacé taffeta 
or Liberty satin. It should match the gown in color. 

The tricorne is quite as fashionable in the dress hat as it 
is for ordinary street wear, and it lends itself effectively to a 
combination of materials. The crown may be of lace or 
tulle and the brim of tinselled gauze or tiny ruchings of rib- 
bon, chiffon, etc., or be entirely covered with flowers. The 
lace crown may be left untrimmed, or a tuft of small ostrich 
tips or an aigrette may be used. 

A recent importation shows the latest form of the tricorne. 
It is larger than the models that have been worn, and further 
novelty lies in the combination of contrasting but perfectly 
harmonizing colors. The crown is formed of deep écru 
straw braid, and the brim is of black braid having the edge 
bound with a wide satin braid. There is a deep point at the 
left side of the front, while the crown is rolled over in en- 
velope fashion on the outer brim. A huge rosette formed of 
the two braids is disposed against the brim, seemingly secur- 
ing the rolled-over crown. A plume shading from black to 
pale yellow starts at the right side of the crown, crosses over 
to the left side, and is there run through the brim, falling 
over on the hair at the back. This stylish model suggests 
innumerable attractive color combinations, the one described 
being particularly suitable to accompany a smart street cos- 
tume of tan or black. 

There is a touch of gold in nearly all of the newest mod- 
els, and it is rumored that this military suggestion will be 
more and more in evidence as the season progresses. When 
tastefully used, it adds a certain distinction, but the amateur 
milliner will be careful lest a tawdry effect result. Gold lace, 
braid, tassels and cockades all enter into the fashioning of 
stylish headgear, and even hat-pins assume the form of mili- 
tary buttons. 

An imported Spring model, in Cavalier shape, is made of 
white Japanese straw in which there is woven a thread of 
gold. Around the crown there is a band of gold braid fas- 
tened at the right side with a novel buckle formed of the 
braid, and at the left side of the front two gold quills are 
thrust through the rolled brim. 

In another hat the wide brim at the left side is rolled over 
to the centre of the rather low crown and is secured with a 
rosette of gold braid, in the centre of which is a button of 





gold. The brim at the back is caught on the crown, while 
the right side curves but slightly, the front forming the 
regulation shovel brim. Fancy gold braid set on the out- 
side of the brim, about half an inch from the edge, gives a 
pretty finish. : 

Even in the lace and tulle hats there is a touch of gold, 
and when tastefully introduced the effect is charming. <A 
large tricorne of black tulle, with the brim rather broad, had 


_a large gold cord disposed across the front of the crown and 


against the upturned brim, and fastened in the curve at the 
left side were two gold tassels. 

Another model—a large, round shape—of black tulle has 
tiny ostrich tips arranged around the low crown, while against 
the brim is applied an exquisite galloon with just enough 
gold to glisten faintly in certain lights. 

The black picture hat trimmed with a white lyre feather 
is one of the essential items of a fashionable wardrobe, and 
while it was worn during the Winter in black velvet or silk 
plush, it has come forth again in tulle and lace. The brim 
of this hat is straight and suggests the large, round sailor. 
It is slightly raised at the left side and in front by a 
bandeau. Hats of this type are becoming to almost every 
woman, but they should be worn only upon dressy occa- 
sions. 

A bonnet or head-dress that is especially appropriate for 
evening wear is formed of a hoop of wire about an inch 
wide, over which is twisted black or colored velvet ribbon. 
A small bow of the ribbon velvet is placed at the side, loops 
falling toward the back, and a gold ornament or aigrette 
or perhaps a dainty flower adorns the front. This novel 
little head-dress, of course, demands a high coiffure as the 
hoop is ieft open on top. The color scheme of the costume 
may be effectively carried out in this bonnet, or it may be 
made in black, with a touch of the popular gold and be 
suitable to wear with a variety of costumes. 

Some of the most attractive hats are made of fibre lace, 
and in the deep creamy tone, trimmed with white plumes or 
dainty white flowers with foliage, they are the perfection of 
good style. A hat made of this lace worthy of description 
was large with a wide brim, the lines of which were ex- 
tremely graceful; a band of white moiré silk gave an 
effective finish to the edge. Lying in careless profusion 
over the brim were gardenias with bright green leaves, and 
the flowers and foliage rested on a bandeau beneath the 
brim. A tuft of white ostrich tips was at the left side of the 
front, disposed against the crown and securing the edge of 
the rolled-over brim. 

A Cavalier crown composed entirely of tiny red rosebuds 
is the distinctive feature of a new and dressy hat. The 
wide, straight brim is of black Chantilly lace, the finely 
scolloped edge of the lace falling over. A black paradise 
aigrette sweeping over the hat on the left side adds a dis- 
tinctive touch. White taffeta cut in fine strips and braided 
formed one of the smartest hats, which was in the ever 
popular sailor shape with medium high crown and slightly 
rolling brim. A white leather belt encircled the crown, 
and twc white wings lay on the top of the brim at each 
side of the front. Loops of white ribbon were arranged 
on a bandeau at the back. This pretty hat may suitably 
be worn with almost any street gown, and the youthful air 
it imparts will insure its popularity. 

Fruit trimmings are in high vogue. A hat that is charm- 
ingly Spring-like is fashioned of very light tan straw, of a 
coarse open weave, and in shape suggests the ever popu- 
lar sailor with slightly rolling brim. Bunches of cherries 
that appear to have been just plucked are arranged around 
the low crown, and at intervals their stems fall over the brim 
Narrow black velvet ribbon is entwined in the stems and is 
formed into loops that prettily trim the top of the hat 
Grapes, currants, blackberries and even tiny apples and 
mock oranges all enter into this trimming idea, and w 


h 
tastefully arranged are uniformly pleasing. ~ 


2 . 
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Flower toques and turbans 
are especially attractive at this 
season, for the flowers that now 
pervade the millinery world have 
copied Nature very closely, 
some of them almost defying 
detection as imitations. There 
are flowers, though, that in no 
way suggest Nature, which are 
nevertheless beautiful and full 
of delightful possibilities. 

The new toques are much 
smaller than those that were 
worn during the past season. 
They are quite oval in shape, 
forming almost a point in front. 
At the sides they are close-fit- 
ting, and in nearly every in- 
stance a long, lace drapery that 
falls over at the back is a dis- 
tnguishing feature. All sorts 
of materials from coarse straw 
to the filmiest lace, will be em- 
ployed to fashion these modish 

ats, 

Orchids showing the most 
exquisite shadings mingled with 
dull green frosty leaves were the 
timming employed on a pale 
gray tulle turban. The crown 
was of the tulle, finely tuck- 
shirred, and over the shirred 
tulle brim the delicate blue-gray 
flowers and the foliage ran riot. 
An oblong cut-steel buckle held 
a loose knot of soft ribbon of 
the palest shade in the orchids. 
This model was intended to ac- 
company a gown of pale-gray 
broadcloth. 

A smart walking or outing 
hat was made of very light tan 
satin straw and was a modifica- 
tion of the English walking-hat.. 
The edge of the brim was fin- 
ished with a heavy silk cord in 


THE NEW HATS FOR STREET 
AND DRESSY WEAR.--1. LIGHT-TAN 
STRAW, PALE-BLUE RIBBON, BLUE WINGS 
AND RIBBON-COVERED BUCKLE. 2. 
WHITE CHANTILLY LACE, BLACK VELVET 
RIBBON, AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE AND 
BUD, ROSETTES OF LACE. 3. BLUET 
STRAW, DARKER BLUE VELVET, SHADED 
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golden brown, and several rows 
of the cord were arranged around 
the rather low crown which was 
indented through the centre. 
Loops of the cord and two small 
tassels fell over on the hair at 
the left side of the back, and a 
broad quill, in shaded brown, 
was thrust jauntily through the 
crown and rolled brim at the 
left side. 

Another stylish hat for gen- 
eral wear is made of coarse, 
heavy straw, dark blue in color, 
in round or sailor shape. The 
brim is faced in satin straw of 
a bluet shade, while around the 
low, broad crown there is a quill- 
ing of broadesatin ribbon in the 
bluet shade. This very simple 
model will be equally attractive 
in other colorings. 

So fashionable is ostrich plu- 
mage that in some cases it forms 
almost the entire hat. A model 
of rare beauty had the entire 
crown of pale pink ostrich feath- 
ers, with the wide, straight brim 
of cream lace. There was a 
suggestion of the “ baby ” shape 
in this hat. A soft, feathery 
aigrette in palest pink was the 
only trimming. A hat of this 
design with the crown of black 
ostrich and the brim of either 
white or black lace would be 
especially good style. 

The purple and violet shades 
that have been so much in evi- 
dence during the past season 
will be seen again this Spring, 
and the dainty little violet flow- 
ers will blossom forth anew on 
hats and bonnets. The violet 
hat is included in almost every 
Spring outfit. 


BLUE BREAST AND CUT-STEEL BUCKLE. 
4. WHITE TAFFETA AND BLACK VELVET, 
RUCHE OF TAFFETA AND WHITE POM- 
PON. 5. BURNT-CREAM STRAW, WHITE 
BREASTS, DULL-GOLD ORNAMENT. 6. 
GOLDEN - BROWN PANNE AND TULLE, 
PLUME SHADING FROM CREAM WHITE 
TO GOLDEN BROWN. 
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THE SHADOW 
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AVE you ever considered the shadows of beau- 
tiful things, how exquisite they are, how 
strange, how filled with meanings and mes- 
sages; and, as well, that they are no less real, 
when you come to think of it, than the so- 

called realities by which they live—mysteriously real— 
real, you may even deem, with a more exquisite reality ? 
The shadows of sunny leaves dappling the long glades 
of the woodland silence and falling about one like the 
fairy dies that make the markings on flowers. The 
blithe silhouettes of darting birds on the window-cur- 
tains in early Summer mornings. The dreamy flicker 
of swaying branches across the page in Summer after- 
noons. The shadow of a flower on the wall. The 
shadow of a beautiful woman on a blind. 

Iam thinking of shadows, because for a full hour 
I have been watching the shadow of a rose on my 
study wall. It is that time of the afternoon when 
the sunshine is at once richly sensuous and yet haunted 
as with spiritual thought —the moment when the su- 
perb physical bloom of the day is at its proudest, yet 
touched with wistfulness, as with fear of the coming 
night; the moment when you seem to be waiting for 
the opening of a door, and a voice secret, yet clear. 

The rose is very beautiful. Its divine head proudly 
catches the gold sun, and seems to rejoice in its own 
sumptuousness, yet-—why is it?—my eyes are all the 
time on its shadow. It might almost seem that the 
sun and the rose were there only to make that beauti- 
ful masterpiece of shadow—the sun the artist, the 
rose the material, the result—this dream of a rose 
upon the wall. Do I mean that the shadow of the rose 
is more heautiful than the rose? I cannot say. I 
only know that all the time I am watching the shadow 
and forgetting the rose. Can it be that the shadow 
of the rose is the rose’s soul? 

No less than the rose itself is it created by the sun 
out of particles of matter so fine, the immaterial silver 
of shadows, as to make the rose’s texture coarse and 
homespun. By the side of this dainty phantom, the 
rose’s beauty seems a heavy, material thing. 

Would you say that a beautiful face is more real 
than a picture of it?—yet the picture will remain 
long after the face has passed away. Then should 
one not rather say that it was the face that was the 
dream, and the picture the reality? When we 
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OF THE ROSE 





look back upon our lives, do we not see that it was the 
shadows that were the realities? What of those lone 
morning shadows full of romantic promise that ran 
before us in the sunrise of our lives, kissing their 
hands and inviting us to mysterious goals? What of 
Love? Whatof Fame? They were real only so long 
as they ran before us, shining shapes of promise. 
They were real only so long as they were shadows. 


If. 


As I contemplate that shadow-rose on my wall, it 
comes to me that thus has my life gone by. All my 
life have I been loving the shadow of the rose, and so 
it will be with me till I die. I am of those for whom it 
is destined. My Rose will always belong to another 
—but her shadow will belong only to me. 

Long before I saw the Rose I had known she was 
in the world, for her beauty was upon the lips of Fame. 
I had seena picture of her face, and thought how 
strange it would be if I should ever come so near to 
that fairness as to hear her voice. But she lived in a 
far land, and it seemed unlikely that our paths would 
Then by chance one day I heard that she 
was coming over the sea. 

The Rose was coming over the sea—and for days 
the western wind seemed sweet with her coming. 


A caravan from China comes ; 
For miles it sweetens all the air 

With fragrant silks and dreaming gums, 
Attar and myrrh— 

A caravan from China comes. 


O merchant. tell me what you bring, 
With music sweet of camel bells; 

How long have you been travelling 
With these sweet smells? 

O merchant, tell me what you bring. 


.A lovely lady is my freight, 

A lock escaped of her long hair,— 
That is this perfume clelicate 

That fills the air— 
A lovely lady is my freight. 


Her face is from another land, 
[ think she is no mortal maid,— 
Her beauty, like some ghostly hand, 
Makes me afraid; 
Iler face is from another land. 
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The little moon my cargo is, 
About her neck the Pleiades 
Clasp hands and sing; lover, ’tis this 
Perfumes the breeze— 
The little moon my cargo is. 


The Rose was coming over the sea, and my heart 
wondered: shall we ever meet? One of those myste- 
rious voices of the soul, which are deeper than reason, 
whispered that nothing could prevent our meeting, and 
with the premonition was blended a vague fear as of 
some beautiful sad destiny about to fulfil itself. Yes! 
The Rose and I would surely meet. Yet I said that 
I would in no way plan to that end. A meeting so 
devised would seem valueless to me; as little signifi- 
cant as though one in love with a queen whom he had 
never seen, hearing that she was to be present at a 
theatre, should buy a box, that he might look upon 
her during the performance. No, if we were to meet 
at all, Fate and not I must arrange the meeting. 

Next I read in the papers that the Rose had landed. 
She was in London. The Rose was in London. She 
and I had come so near across Time and Space as to 
be in London together. London had become an en- 
chanted forest, and somewhere in its heart was hidden 
amagic flower. To think that somewhere in that vast 
maze of streets the Rose was moving to and fro, like 
any other woman. Any moment she might whirl by 
me in her carriage, any moment I might turn a corner, 
and the Rose be there. Soon I began to read that she 
had been here, or that she had been there, at this party 
orthattheatre. Soon my friends began to tell me how 
last night they had met the Rose, and after a while I 
seemed to be always entering a room the moment after 
she had gone, and be aware of the sweetness she had 
left behind. She seemed to be always invisibly near 
me, like a goddess in her rosy cloud. 

Yes! The caravan had come from China, and 
London’s drawing-rooms were filled with its fragrance, 

‘“ The Rose was here just now,” my friends would 
say, and “Oh, but you must meet the Rose,” they 
were always saying. ‘ We must arrange a little din- 
ner.” { smiled, but preferred to elude even friendly 
diplomacy to bring about my meeting with the Rose. 

If we were ever to meet, surely some diviner ma- 
chinery than the social stratagem must be already 
moving to an event like that. Oh,no! It must never 
be said that it was through Mrs. Williamson that I 
first met the Rose. Noone less than a Heavemy 
Power must presume to bring the Rose and me 
together. Sometimes I vaguely pictured our meeting 
in a great solitude of stars, with the sound of 
the sea at our feet, and the moon rising and harps 
hidden in the sky. Or we might meet, I thought, 
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on a mountain-top, some morning as the 
day was breaking—suddenly stand face 
to face, only she and I, in the holy dawn. 

It has since struck meas rather re- 
markable how instinctively my friends divined that 
the Rose and I were intended to meet. If Nature her- 
self had told them—as perhaps she did—they could 
not have been more convinced of our affinity. 

“ Why, it is ridiculous that you have never met!” 
they would say sometimes. ‘You were born for each 
other!” and so on. Friends occasionally make mis- 
takes with their amiable sorcery of this kind, and in- 
duce a spurious interest in two strangers, one fer the 
other, which, when they meet, is apt for the time to wear 
the appearance of a more genuine relation. The un- 
known thus presented to our thoughts is apt to ensnare 
our imaginations in advancc, and we are so prepared 
to fall in love beforehand that when the meeting hap- 
pens at last, there seems nothing else to do. 

But it was not so with the Rose and me. Higher 
Powers than our friends had interested themselves in 
our meeting. We had been born to meet, born to love 
each other—or, should I only say that I had been born 
to love the shadow of the Rose. 






Ill. 


After all, it was at Mrs. Williamson’s that we met, 
one of those evenings when that dear woman gathers 
about her what she calls “artistic people,” to the accom- 
paniment of hired strings in the hall and many sand- 
wiches. Actually it was a strange place in which to 
meet the Rose, and how strange she looked there, 
amid the twitter of little epigrams, lonely as the moon 
above the frivolity of some silly little town. 

I had gone there with no thought of meeting her; 
gone for quite a different reason, gone in fact, be- 
cause, like all of us, I admired Mrs. Williamson’s red 
hair—and went to look at it once more, as one goes 
out to gaze ata sunset. If I had been aware that 
Mrs. Williamson and the Rose were acquainted, | 
don’t think I should have gone; but, actually, Mrs. 
Williamson was one of the few among my friends who 
had never mentioned the Rose’s name. 

However, it was Mrs. Williamson’s and no more 
august stage, that those Higher Powers had chosen for 
our meeting place; but, as a great event dignifies the 
lowliest spot, as fields once sleepy pastures are start- 
lingly transfigured with mighty armies, and thenameof a 
meadow is made immortal by war, as some village stable 
is suddenly visited by angels, to become forever 
a shrine for all the world-—with a like significance in 
I sometimes say to myself— Mrs.Williamson’s.”. @& 
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I have since thought it was strange 
that I should have been in the room quite 
a long time before I knew she was there, 
for I would have said that I could not 
have been so near her and unaware of her presence— 
yet so it was, and I talked gaily with a bright little 
creature I knew, little thinking how near was the strik- 
ing of the clock. Then I remember that two people 
were talking near me, and one of them was saying: 

“ Isn’t she beautiful to-night? Really she is more 
beautiful than ever !” 

‘Who is it that is so beautiful?” I turned and 
asked, for I knew the speaker. ‘ Who is it that is so 
beautiful?” I asked, unconsciously inviting my doom. 

“ Why, the Rose, yonder,” answered the man, 
casually. “I never saw her look so beautiful.” 

The Rose! If the man’s words had been a flash of 
lightning striking down between us, my face could 
hardly have shown so white, or my heart stood so still. 
The Rose! I bent my head. I dared not look upon 
her yet. I must gather all of myself together, bid 
farewell to all I had been, be ready for all that was to 
be. For I knew that when I raised my head I was 
to look upon the face of Love, which is the face of 
death as well. Then I raised my head and looked— 
and the world was changed. 

She was standing in the centre of a small group of 
fluttering admirers, half a dozen witty fellows, chirrup- 
ing their little good things at her, like grasshoppers at 
the feet of a sphinx, for to all they said she seemed 
to be answering nothing, standing amongst them quite 
silent, with a lonely smile on her beautiful face—as 
far away from them she seemed as a Star shining ina 
pool in the middle of a wood—-silent, mysterious, alone. 
She seemed like the queen of some hidden kingdom 
of the air, fairy-folk of the elements, who had lost her 
way into this little drawing-room, and was looking for 
a door of escape back to her own people; and her 
eyes had a wistful, secking expression—and were just 
a little frightened, I thought. The men were plainly 
disconcerted by this unaccustomed creature, and their 
twitter died down in embarrassment. 

Suddenly she turned her great eyes on me. “Oh, 
take me back to Fairyland!” they seemed to say. 
“This is not your home any more than it is mine. 
These little people frighten me. Let us escape to- 
gether. Oh, take me away.” 

Ah! it was not Mrs. Williamson’s, after all. It 
was Solitude and she and I, and a voice like distant 
thunder over our heads, giving us to each other. And 
others in the room beside ourselves heard the 
thunder ; for I well remember that when I next 
came back to consciousness of Mrs. Williamson’s, 














































there was a curious look upon the faces 
of the talkers, as though they had been 
fellow-spectators of a strange happening. 
And, indeed, had they not seen two whom 
Life had chosen for each other mee¢—there before 
their very eyes? Is there a stranger thing? If we 
had cried out each other’s names, it could not have been 
plainer that from that moment we were each other’s. 

As it was, I do not remember our talking at all. 
Suddenly we were together in the solitude. The little 
leaves were whispering all around us, and bright little 
eyes were peering at us out of the boughs, but we 
heeded them not, there in that heart of the ancient 
wood which we had discovered in Mrs. Williamson’s 
drawing-room. 

There we sat very still and looked at each other, 
and I thought my heart would break with the happi- 
ness of looking at her—she was so beautiful—break 
with the joy of having found her there, so lovely a 
thing in the solitude. 




































My love, my love, thou art fair! Thou hast dove's eyes. 

If we talked, I know not what we said, though I 
remember all else of that night, can see and hear it 
all, as vivid still and near, as the shadow of that rose 
yonder on the wall. How well I remember every de- 
tail of her dress that night, I who have never been able 
to say.what any other woman wore. Let me indulge 
my lover’s heart with trying to describe that little frock ! 

A trailing kirtle of velvet, rich and soft, its volu- 
minous folds hanging in long lines of wondrous color. 
All the treasures of the opal, blending with the beaute- 
ous sea-stone, the amethyst, do but give a hint of its 
rare shimmerings, which sow allure the happy eve as 
would a field of honey-full clover blossoms, a rare and 
seductive mauve in sunlight, and again which seemeth 
to be of the warm gray that broods across a bare wood- 
land at Winter’s dusk. And gaily on these lustrous 
folds, toward the small feet that appear on occasion to 
kiss the hem of it, twine garlands of round trees and 
flowers and vines and lovers’ knots, all needle-wrought 
in amethyst and gray and gold. <A goodly blending of 
these there are, and likewise are they scattered over 
the bodice, as though careless to reveal or to conceal 
the shot silk of amazing soft lustres that hath been 
fashioned into a small coat, which hath been slashed 
away in the front and on the sleeves, the more sweetly 
to display airy gossamer mousseline, silky white, which 
hath been confined at the small waist by a rich girdle 
of blue and a brave buckle of brilliants. Add to 
this a touch of the same pale blue at the slim 
throat and a band of gold that doth most kindly 
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its round beauty may not hide unnoticed. 

Ah! but methinks I can as little des- 
cribe her gown as I can describe her, or 
remember the words we said. 

No, not one word can I remember from that night, 
but I know well what my heart was saying. 

‘Great Queen,” it said, “if in all the world of faces 
that come and go a man should find at last your 
face—what should he say? What shall he do? 
What can such a one say, but, forgetting all other 
faces: ‘Heream I, O Queen, a firefly that has flitted 
hither and thither, seeking, seeking, for the maker of 
the light of which I have but a tiny spark. In vain 
have I flashed my small lantern upon this one, upon 
that, searching for the whole of which I form a part, 
searching for you/’ O radiant one, so dazzling, yet 
so grandly simple—what shall I say but: ‘I have 
come. I have found thee. Le: me merge my light in 
the light that is thee.’ ” 

And again my heart said very softly: 

«“ Dear, why have you your eyes, why do you have 
your hands, and the true clasp of them; why your hair, 
your soul? Why should they be so dear, so inex- 
pressibly sweet, so necessary to me? Why should the 
heart dream and ache for such, that have been in 
the world since it began, simply because they are 





yours ? 

«Can you answer these love’s riddles? I care not, 
if you but love me—love me—love me... . and 
love me, and love ine. 

“ O Queen, I love you. You—YOU!” 


So spake my heart to the Rose, as I sat and wor- 
shipped her that evening at Mrs. Williamson’s, there 
in the solitude; and once for a moment she laid her 
hand on mine and I heard her heart speak. 

©] love you,” said her heart, in a voice strangely 
solemn and clear. ‘I love you.” 

1 dreamed that night that God had given me the 
Rose—but it was the shadow of the Rose He had 
given me. 

IV. 


O Dream-Rose upon the wall so mysteriously made 
of the velvet shadows and the tendrilled sunshine, I 
watch you all the afternoon, growing newly exquisite 
each moment with the changing light, watch you, and 
love you, my Rose of Shadow. Others may think the 
Rose herself more fair. But not so I. The Rose is but 
the Rose’s body; you are the spirit of the Rose. You 
are all my dreams of the Rose, and I dream of 
the Rose every day of my life, and you are filled 
as with dew with the tears I have shed for her. 
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hold the sleeve high on the arm, so that Another hand gathered the Rose her- SE 


- on 


self and set her in his garden, but I envy 
him not; for at the same moment that 
he gathered her, I gathered the shadow 
of the Rose, and she became an immortal flower. 
And alas! the Rose herself must fade and wither, and 
some day all her beauty slip from her in a huddle of 
petals, leaving but the Autumn berry of the Rose—but 
the Shadow Rose will never fade. For it was made 
when the light of dreams streamed over the real Rose 
—it was then I gathered it: the young shadow of the 
young Rose. 


V. 
Shadows! O my shadows, how I love you! How 
you come about me in the haunted sunset. I call you 


by your names and you are by my side—dear shadow 
names that no one knows but I. The sun is setting 
and the shadows come about me, the beautiful shad- 
ows the Sun of Life made for me and gave me—mine 
forever. In the dusk they seem to grow thick about 
me like a harvest field. Yes! They are my harvest 
of shadows. The day is nearly ended. Do I seem 
lonely in the dusk? No, I have my shadows. They 
come around me like children. Indeed, I am not 
alone. See how rich life has made me! See what 
beautiful shadows we have made together in the sun, 
Life and I! Allthese dream faces are mine. It needs 
my eyes to see them now. To others they have 
passed away; from me they can never pass. See how 
we smile on each other, the dream faces and 1. 

These shining shadows are all the love and wonder 
and delight, all the beauty and truth, all the kindness 
of my days, since the morning sun came up and Life 
and I and the sun began weaving the shadows. These 
shadows are my treasure. They are the wealth that 
has come to me day by day. They are like the leaves 
of a book, on each page of which is written a wonder- 
ful event. What lovely pages they are, and they are 
all mine. All these marvellous things I am reading, 
while the dream-rose sways on the wall, happened to 
me. These beautiful people I am reading about, these 
lovely faces, these true hearts, these sweet voices, are 
all here, all written in the beautiful story-book of my 
years, my book of shadows, each page of which is a 
dream that came true, and is therefore true forever. 

Passed away, did you say? Nay, look again at my 
shadow-rose on the wall. It grows more real as the 
sun sinks lower. It can pass away only when the sun 
itself passes, and the night comes, in which the rose 
and its shadow are alike seen no more. And when 
that Shadow of Shadows at last falls over me, will 
it not still seem to me the Shadow of the Rose? 
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MME. MELBA 


FROM A DRAWING MADE BY J. KNOWLES HARE, JR., FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR. 
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AVISIT TO MELBA 


BY LIONEL S. MAPLESON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR, 


ESPECIALLY FOR THIS ARTICLE 


ON’T you and Mrs. Mapleson come down to 
‘Quarry Wood’ next Sunday?” As Mme. Melba 
extended this invitation she was clothed in the 
simple little dress worn by Mimi in the first act 
of Puccini’s melodious opera La Bohéme. We 
were behind the scenes at the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, London, and Melba was wait- 
ing, candlestick in hand, to make her first entry 
to the artist’s garret. 

Although only a few moments remained before 
she was to open the door and be received by the 
usual storm of applause from the great audience, 

yet she found time with perfect composure to enact the réle 

of hostess and mistress of * Quarry Wood.” An instant later 
she was in sight of the public and singing the words 

“Scust Di grazia mi s’e spento il lume,” the opening of 

the door causing her candle to be extinguished and so 

providing an opportunity to beg a match and make the 
acquaintance of Rodolfo. 

Melba has made the réle of Mimi her own, and she takes 
the greatest delight in the work, for Puccini had chosen her 
for his Mimi even before he had begun the composition 
of the opera. 

To sing beautifully is in every sense of the word natural to 
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Melba. Other artists of the very foremost rank at times 
appear at their best, and at others their voices seem 
fatigued and lack some of their usual qualities. But with 
Melba there is no variation; the vocal cords are absolutely 
perfect. 

The season of grand opera in London begins in the 
month of May and continues until the end of July. It is 
during these months that the London social season is at its 
height, and visitors from all parts of the world are collected 
in the English capital. 

Covent Garden Theatre, notwithstanding its unfavorable 
surroundings, has proved for years past to be the only 
successful casket for that very expensive treasure, grand 
opera. This historic building is in the centre of a 
maze of narrow, winding streets that at first glance would 
appear to be specially constructed for the purpose of creat- 
ing chaos in traffic, but with the aid of a few police officers 
absolute order is maintained and the remarkable and 
apparently endless procession of carriages and automobiles 
is successfully disposed of. A special entrance is provided 
for members of the Royal family who attend the opera, 
and the scarlet liveries of the Royal servants give a pic- 
turesque touch of color to the age-stained exterior of the 
theatre. 
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IN THE MARLOW LOCK.—THE FOREMOST FIGURE IS HADDON CHAMBERS, THE DRAMATIST 


To see Covent Garden at its best one should visit the opera on an occasion when Mme, 
Melba sings. As far as the eye can reach in all directions, in never ending procession, the carriages 
approach and set down their brilliantly dressed occupants. Many of the visitors, fearing to 
be late, descend from their carriages and hasten along the streets clad in magnificent costumes, 
the Summer air rendering such exposure possible. “A Melba night” has become a recognized 
expression, for on no other occasion does the Royal Opera House contain such a vast audience, 
or such a brilliant assembly of members of “ the upper ten thousand.” The Queen, accompanied 
by her daughters and other members of the Royal family, occupies the Royal box on the Grand 
Tier; the King usually avails himself of the comparative seclusion of the special box provided for 
his use on the tier below. Both of these boxes have extensive rooms connected with them. 

As early as five o’clock, on Melba nights, hundreds of patient patrons of the gallery seats 
are to be seen standing in line outside the entrance to that lofty portion of the Opera House, 
although the opera does not begin until eight. There are no elevators provided for the public at 
Covent Garden, but these musical enthusiasts are glad enough to scramble up the winding stairs 
that lead to the roof of the building, and consider themselves well repaid by hearing that matchless 
@ voice. On one occasion I pointed out to Mme. Melba the devoted music lovers standing in line 


NEAR COOKHAM CHURCH—MME. MELBA PLAYING WITH HER LITTLE NIECE, 
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CLOSE TO A LOCK, THE PUNTING POLE HOLDING THE BOAT STEADY. 
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waiting. Melba gazed with eyes full of sympathy at the patient amateurs, and said that she 
would like if it were only possible, to surprise every one of those people by providing them with 


Wel rst 


the best seats in the house. But on Melba nights every numbered seat is secured weeks 
ahead, and the only course left open to those of modest means is to come early and join the good- 
natured throng that storms the gallery stairs as soon as the doors are opened. f 


The prima donna has two English residences—a house in London and a country place at 
Great Marlow on the Thames. She spends all the time she can at the latter, as she is pas- 
sionately fond of the country. During the opera season Mme. Melba comes up to town the 
morning of her operatic engagement and rests at her town house, but on more than one occasion, 
after the opera at night, she has engaged a special train to take her back to the peaceful riverside 
and waving trees of Marlow. The town house of Mme. Melba is at 30 Great Cumberland Place, 
Hyde Park. No Princess could wish for a more magnificent residence. The entire interior 
decorations were designed by Melba herself, and from cellar to roof perfect taste has beer® 
displayed. The decorations are essentially French, of the Louis XV. period. Melba has devoted 
much thought to the lighting. The electric lamps are concealed in the most ingenious places 
and provide illumination without the slightest glare. From the ceiling of Melba’s boudoir is 
suspended a marvellous crystal basket of flowers, the colors of which are faithfully reproduced 





SPEEDING TO MARLOW IN THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH. 
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MELBA AND HER NIECE. 


in glass, and with the elec- 
tric illumination within, the 
effect is almost fairy-like. 

The drawing-room 
tains an almost priceless col- 
lection of gifts the great 
artist has received from the 
hands of all the Royal lead- 
ers of Europe before whom 
she has appeared. The boudoir and bedroom of the singer 
are marvels of beauty, and everything, from the historic bed, 
once that of the poor little Dauphin of France, son of 
Marie Antoinette, to the toilet service of pure gold, is 
worthy of special attention. One might imagine that such 
a house would possess the cold interest of a museum, but 
over everything predominates the atmosphere of comfort 
and home. Nowhere could a more genial hostess be imag- 
ined. Melba possesses the happy power of making her 
visitors absolutely at their ease, and those who are fortunate 
enough to enjoy her friendship, agree that she is as fascinat- 
ing in private life as she is when thrilling a crowded house 
with her wonderful cadenzas and trills. 

Throughout the house nothing is commonplace; even the 
baths in the bedrooms are things of beauty. In Mme. 
Melba’s room stands apparently a Louis XV. cabinet, con- 
structed of gold filigree work and panelled with mirrors that 
reflect the silken draperies of the room. On pressing a 
projecting ornament, a door swings back and discloses a 
spacious bathroom. 

In response to the invitation to visit Melba at Marlow, 
we left Paddington station at an early hour one lovely 
June Sunday, glad to escape from the heat of the city. 
At Bourne End station, where we changed cars, we saw, 
to our delight, Mme. Melba herself awaiting us on the 
station platform, clad in an exquisite outing costume. Think- 
ing to spare us the short while in the hot cars, she had 
travelled down from Marlow in her electric launch. Silently 
and swiftly we sped along, under the blue skies, past river 
banks with their green lawns, dotted here and there with 
flower beds nestling in their verdant surroundings. The 
beauty of the upper Thames is too well known to require 
any description here. 

Being Sunday, we stopped at Cookham and visited the 
Yeautiful church. The clock tower is half hidden by the 
clustering ivy, which springs from the largest roots in Eng- 
land, the plant being of great age and the roots resembling 
in size those of an oak. 

We were accompanied by the little niece of Mme. Melba, 
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who had arrived on a visit 
from Australia. Mme. Mel- 
ba is devotedly attached to 
children, and it was de- 
lightful to see the great 
artist playing hide-and-seek 
with the little child and evi- 
dently enjoying herself more 
than when receiving an ova- 
tion from a large audience. After the visit to Cookham 
church we again boarded the electric launch and continued 
to “Quarry Wood.” From the river view the house is 
almost concealed by the trees; only when directly facing 
it can its rose-covered walls be seen. In the rear of the 
gardens, as a protecting shelter, rise the celebrated Quarry 
woods, from which the house derives its name. The lawns 
are as soft as velvet, the grass extending down to the water’s 

edge. . 

We first visited the stables, and here in that first hour a 
tragedy of pearls almost occurred. For years Mme. Melba 
has been collecting pearls, and she wore a string of the very 
finest gems, hanging carelessly from her throat. As she 
stooped to feed her favorite horse from her hand, the pearls 
swayed dangerously near the offered repast and of a sudden 
vanished between the horse’s teeth. We expected to see 
the string break, some of the pearls to furnish dessert to the 
favored quadruped and the remainder to be lost in the straw. 
Our anxiety was needless, as the intelligent animal behaved 
better than could possibly have been expected, for it opened 
its mouth as if smiling at our discomforture, and the rope of 
pearls swung back to their original resting place in safety. 

Melba shows her love for her horses in a very practical 
manner. When attending rehearsals and performances, 
she always uses her electric carriage instead of keeping her 
horses waiting for hours in the cold. 

Lunch was served in a room overlooking the river, and 
the ripple of the water caused by passing boats, and the 
songs of birds in the trees were fitting accompaniment to 
the repast. 

Even at “ Quarry Wood ” Mme. Melba had duties to per- 
form. After lunch she had to give the daily sitting to Rupert 
Bonney, the artist who was painting the portrait of her 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, in 
1902. This painting was hung next to the portrait of King 
Edward VII. While the artist was completing his clever 
work, I secured a photograph of Melba in the pose and cos- 
tume she wore for the picture. 

During the afternoon we again used the electric launch. 
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MME. MELBA, FROM A VORTRAIT TAKEN IN ITALY AND NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED , HER DRESSING-ROOM, BED- 


CHAMBER AND SALON 


We visited the quaint little village of Marlow, passing through 
the celebrated lock, where I obtained a photograph of the 
party in the launch, while the water between the gates was 
at its highest point. Melba was the soul of the party 
and kept us amused by her wonderful flow of spirits and 
amusing anecdotes. As we floated along peacefully through 
the quiet back waters, meeting only a few proud-necked 
swans, I could hardly realize that we were alone with Mel- 
ba, whose mere name on an opera announcement, fills the 
house. 

Returning to “Quarry Wood,” we found five-o’clock tea 
had been prepared under the trees beside the river. Again I 
brought my camera into service and secured the accompany- 
ing pictorial souvenir of our delightful visit. Haddon Cham- 
bers, the playwright, appears standing in this photograph, 
while Mme. Melba’s sister from Australia is assisting us to 
some of the fragrant beverage. 

After tea we amused ourselves by punting, a pastime that 
requires some little skill, the unwary novice being liable to 
be precipitated into the stream by a careless stroke of the 
long pole used in propelling the craft. Melba is as skilful 
with a pair of sculls as she is at uttering vocal melodies, and 
in addition to the launch and punt, our hostess possesses a 
light skiff, in which she delights to skim over the surface of 
the river. It was a novel sight to see Mimi-Juliette-Lucia 
Melba dexterously featherimg her sculls. 

In the old days at home with her parents in Australia, 
Mme. Melba loved to wander to the edge of some creek 
and spend hours at a time fishing. She was perfectly happy 
then. for the silent plains, the vast ranges of eucalyptus 
forest, the sunny skies and the native wild birds were all 
iione glorious harmony, and in tune with the girl’s love of 
Nature in her grandest phases. “Where is Miss Nellie?” 
wed to be often asked in the Melbourne household. On 
‘he aceasion of our visit) Melba, ever anxious to amuse her 
litle niece, organized another game of hide-and-seek. Our 
party divided, and soon we were hunting high and low for 
our hostess. Again it was acase of “Where is Miss Nel- 
1 After carefully laying siege to every bush and bower 
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IN HER LONDON HOUSE. 


Mrs. Mapleson suggested visiting the boathouse, which is 
entirely overgrown with climbing yellow roses. Our visit 
was successful, for the absence of the skiff at once gave us 
a clue to our lady’s hiding place. 

Availing ourselves of the launch and punt, we continued 
the chase by water, and finally we reached a particularly 
secluded piece of the river quite hidden from view by the 
trees which overhung the stream. Peering through the 
rushes we espied our fugitive, and a very beautiful picture 
she formed reposing in a graceful attitude and softly sing- 
ing birdlike cadenzas to attract a gorgeously clothed king- 
fisher, who was perched on an overhanging bow, and, like 
Narcissus, admiring his reflection in the limpid water below. 
We really hesitated to disturb such a tableau. I am sure 
that Melba and the kingfisher, portrayed as we saw the 
scene, would have caused a sensation at the Academy. Amid 
much merriment we returned home to dress for dinner. 

A moonlit view of “ Quarry Wood” and the silver river must 
be seen to be appreciated. Mere adjectives, however strong, 
cannot convey a true idea of the splendor of the picture. 
Seated at the grand piano in the drawing-room, Melba sang 
to us with her matchless art, and her pure notes floated 
out through the open French windows and _ eclipsed the 
nightingales that haunt the woods around. On the moon-lit 
river we could see many passing boats drifting near the edge 
of the lawn, their occupants entranced by the beauty of the 
prima donna’s singing. 

All too soon the hour for departure arrived and we were 
driven away through the hedge-lined roads to Marlow sta- 
tion. We had bidden our hostess good-night at the house, 
and the light flooding the steps through the open door as 
we said our adieu only served to make the surrounding gar- 
dens more intensely dark. Atter our train left) Marlow sta- 
tion it passed “ Quarry Wood,” but on the opposite side of 
the river, which is very narrow at these upper reaches. We 
gxlanced out of the window as we passed the scene of our 
late enjoyment, when to our surprise we saw the gardens 
Hluminated with Chinese lanterns, and Melba herself wav- 
ing one of them .o us in token of adieu. 
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BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 
I.—DUMPING TROUBLES 


ARIA PARKER—Maria is my most fashionable acquaintance—Maria 
Parker never comes to see me unless-she has some trouble to dump. 
She says so quite frankly. “I was dreadfully unhappy and blue,” she will 
begin as she enters my room, “I did not know what else to do with 
myself, so I came to see you.” Then out will come a whole string of 
bothers. The wonder is that she can carry so many, concealed about a 

person, too, which bears no indication of overwhelming grief. Indeed, she is rather 
a prosperous, well-favored individual, my friend Maria, and she wears excellent clothes and 
walks with the air of one long accustomed to pleasure. Yet, when she comes to see me, as 
‘I say, yards and yards of her miseries will be unrolled, bewildering me with their length 
and variety, like the multicolored papers, which to astonish you, a prestidigitator will draw 
from the hat he has just taken from his head. 

If friends of mine happen to be present when Maria arrives, she will prove herself 
a delightful person with her laughter, her anecdotes and her news of what the world is 
seeing and enjoying. But let her be alone with me for so much as a moment, and her 
manner changes on the instant. Tears spring to her eyes, her voice becomes doleful, her 
lips droop, while I am asked to consider sorrows which she would have me believe nobody 
beside herself had ever been called upon to endure. 

It is never of any consequence to Maria whether I happen to be busy or bothered or ill 
when she comes. She is not interested in my affairs. They bore her. Her face betrays 
that fact—her manner of patient indulgence when I begin to speak of myself. With a kind 
of suspended interest she waits until I have finished so that she can sweep aside every 
reference made to my condition, in order to begin again about hers. She will pay no heed 
to my speech, indeed, unless I am talking about her miseries and perplexities. When she 

7 has deposited each one of these, off she will go (with a light heart, as she assures me), and I 

will not be honored by a visit again until she has another burden to unload. 

At first I used to feel rather flattered by Maria’s selection of me as confidante and 
adviser, then I became mystified ; for so little good seemed accomplished by the precepts 
and philosophies with which on every visit I endeavored to sustain her. She and her 

= troubles have remained much as I found them at first. Finally (and quite against my will, 

Yards and for I have been and am still very fond of Maria), the knowledge has been forced upon 
yards of her me that she, like many other people whom we all know, had only a habit—the dumping- 

. . trouble habit of those whose moral systems are never in order. 

MISETLES And what a habit it is! How idle, how profitless, how altogether unintelligent - and 

will be un- what a host of victims it has made! ‘ 
rolled. I saw two old men meet the other day. They had not seen each other for forty years. 

: « Why, this zs good,” said one man to the other. “ How are you? 
“I’ve had a cold this Winter,” answered the second man. “Rheumatism here in my 
shoulder. Was laid up for a couple of weeks. Doctor said I had it pretty bad.” " 
This after forty years! This the only thing he had to say to the friend who had 
played with him as a boy, fought with him and run away from school with him! Such 

a contribution to make to a notable occasion! Nothing that was pleasant, or interesting, 
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or worth while, or cordial or kind! Nothing but an account of that pain in his shoulder, 
from which by this time, too, he had recovered. After he had dumped all his troubles, to 
be sure he felt easier, and under the genial warmth of the first gentleman’s presence some 
memories Out of the past began to quicken into life, and he dad say that he was glad to see 
his friend again, and as he forgot himself more and more, he even asked if the gentleman 
before him could recall this old fun and that old scrape, so that in some respects he was an 
improvement’ upon Maria! for Maria, though she has paid me visits for eight years, has 
never yet asked me a single thing about myself, nor if I remembered anything but some old 
bother, exclusively her own. 

My dear old mother had a friend like Maria, except that instead of being pretty and 
well-favored, as Maria is, she was crumpled and bent. As children we used to run when- 
ever we Saw her coming to our house. After we grew older we remained when she arrived 
for a visit, hoping by our presence to divert her attention,from grief, for while she was there 
her habit was to dump so many troubles that after she had gone my mother was sure to 
collapse. Such a dismal visitor indeed. I have seen her arriving a score of times, and 
always with three or four clean handkerchiefs to cry in. She always remembered the 
handkerchiefs because she always remembered the troubles about which she expected to 
cry. She never remembered a pleasant thing, however, although she might have tried to 
do so, for the sake of my mother, whose blindness was daily increasing. 

Pleasant things happen in every life, even in the lives of crumpled and bent ladies like 
my mother’s lugubrious friend; pleasant days certainly, with bright flowers, green grass, 
and light breezes blowing straight out of the skies. It only needs that one remember the 
pleasant things, instead of those that are disagreeable. But for a long time I have known 








that those persons who have accquired the habit of dumping troubles on their friends, will . oe os 
never think of adding a pleasant thing, even for the sake of variety. They meet you at ‘ we 


weddings, at functions of state, and at family festivities. ‘I’m out of sorts,” they will tell 
you; or “TI came to be cheered up, I have so many sad things to contend against;” or 
“Such a week as I have had with servants and doctors,” and unless you are willing to be 
regarded as rude you must stand there and look sympathetic while every one else is looking 
gay. When with the slimmest of excuses you edge away, you will lay yourself open to 
seli-reproach, thinkingythat your heart has not been stirred to sorrow, but to revolt. 

Do not reproach yourself too severely. You have only happened to be a convenient 
receptacle for the troubles of your friends—a bin like those provided by a Village Improve- 
ment Society. No special tribute to your excellence was intended by their confidence. 
Watch those same people after you have left them. You will discover other guests edging 
away from them, too. Nobody’s heart has been touched by their plaints. How could it be 
possible? Troubles, when real, cannot be dumped about in this promiscuous fashion, and 
you, with your feeling of revolt, have only recognized the truth. If you are so minded, you 
can readily prove this truth to yourself. You have but to stop for a moment’s examination aot 
of the troubles that are dumped in public places, or on high-days and holidays, even those 
troubles, perchance, of which, in some ill-chosen moment, you yourself may have been guilty 
of dumping. If you look carefully, you will discover them to be, not troubles at all, 
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but merely .unpleasant and selfish traits of character which their owners have lacked 

collieatton a conceal. To offer them 
Badly trained children, whom a mother is glad to have off her mind for an hour, are a welcoming 

other forms of troubles dumped by people on their friends. These children will be allowed fireside.a 

to knock at your door and to climb into your bed at half-past four on Summer mornings ! . is 

Wien you have been invited to spend a quiet week in the country. “I am afraid you find pretty win W, 

ny litle ones a great nuisance,” the mother will exclaim with a satisfied smile, “ but they an atmosphere 

always will wake at that hour, and they love so to romp with you.” When at the end of of joy. 


three days, you begin to look tired and suggest engagements at home, she will wonder why 

you cannot break them and stay with her, you have been such a comfort with the children. 

Or, if you happen to be the wife of a college professor and her boys are coming to 

college, she will send them to you with a letter of introduction, and beg that you will take 

them under your wing. And you will invite them to luncheon on a Sunday, and when 

dinner is announced you will find them still there. Not there as part of the family, making 
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themselves agreeable, adapting themselves to your manner 
of life, nor yet contributing in return for your hospitality, 
something, at least, that has animation about it, but there as 
dead weights on the family, dumping their loneliness on you, 
expecting to be entertained and amused, and exhausting each 
member in turn, in futile efforts to arouse them. “1 knew 
that he had been well brought up,” said one professor’s 
wife who for years had been a prey to letters of introduction, 
thrusting upon her protection uncouth and ill-trained sons 
who never went to see her when they had anything else to 
do and who always forgot her when the term was over. 
“JT knew he had been well brought up,” she said. 
“ He stayed only twenty minutes when he made his first 
call. He delivered some pleasant messages from his 
mother; had some agreeable things to say for himself, 
and then went away.” 

One of the best loved poets in America was, until the day 
of his death, made even more of a victim than the wife of 
the college professor. From all parts of the country people 
came to him. Some he was obliged to ask to spend several 
days at his house. How prostrated his daughters were 
when these visits were over! The sons, being men, would 
go out and escape the visitors. There was always the same 
story to tell (and how often it has been told me) of these 
guests arriving and waiting for the poet’s family to entertain 
them. Sitting around after breakfast until something should 
be proposed ; sitting around after luncheon in just the same 
attitudes ; sitting around after dinner with nothing in their 
demeanor changed, still expectant and_ still unsatisfied, 
unfathomable in a passive receptivity. All the photographic 
albums looked over and exhausted as topics of conversation; 
all the books of autographs; all the gardens inspected, the 
town—all this, and nothing in return from the guests, except 
a waiting for more, like tourists in charge of a guide. 

Is nobody, then, to confide a trouble to anyone else? And 
are we never to be sympathetic to those who are unhappy, 
gentle to unruly children, gracious to the awkward, kind to 
the uncouth? What folly to suppose so! A trouble that one 
never confides is a trouble that grows. Get rid of it before 
it swamps you completely. Throw it overboard. Refuse to 
let it remain, undermining your nature or poisoning the very 
well-springs of your character. But when you wish to 
discuss it, discuss it only with those who are strong enough 
to help you. If instead of counsel you make what you call 
sympathy the object of your search, you will find that the 
desire for this sympathy grows by what it feeds upon. It is 
like an intemperance, and will end by destroying your moral 
system. Examine yourself, therefore, and see whether it be 
not true that instead of sympathy, you have really been 
searching after condolence. Sympathy is helpful. It is 
understanding. In it are included both knowledge and a 
power to comprehend .and set straight in the path again. 
Condolence is another affair. It soothes, but it does not 
sustain. It may wet with tears and warm with caresses, 
seem very precious, very sweet, but courage is never 
quickened by it nor is hope reborn. Seek understanding, 
then, not condolence. Go to be helped in your trouble, not 
extolled in your martyrdom; go to be guided through your 
dilemma, not to be flattered for. your patience; go to have 
your eyes opened, opened about yourself, not to have them 
blinded by what ill-judged affection, out of the fulness of a 
loving heart, may have to offer you in condolence. Seek the 


helpful friend as you would the wise doctor, not the quack. 

For we all need wisdom, we who have troubles to meet. 
We have much to learn in times of affliction, principally 
about ourselves, although some of us are inclined to picture 
the need of our knowledge as concerning itself only with 
“What zs the 
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matter with you?” a woman once asked a valuable colored 
servant who had nursed her through many illnesses, but 
whom the mistress thought neglectful in a present one. 
‘What is the matter with you?” the trusted attendant 
standing by the bedside answered. And then all at once 
the lady saw herself, and realized that it was she that had 
been queer, not the maid! that with the first appearance of 
her symptoms, she had put on the heroics, that she had shut 
herself up with her pain, refusing to mention it, while she 
imagined herself brave, and other people—the maid especially 
—both unkind and indifferent. 

When you are sick, say you are sick; when you are 
nervous, confess it. Do not go about with a long face and 
tightened lips afflicting people with your gloom, while to 
those who ask you what is the trouble you answer * Nothing’s 
the matter.” ‘ Nothing’s the matter,” is a blow in the face 
of those who, recognizing your discomfiture, have ap- 
proached you with a kind intention. Either learn to conquer 
yourself, to regard your distresses as fleeting and therefore 
not worth thinking about; or confess them frankly to those 
who are privileged by affection to know. 

It should always be remembered by those who, like my 
friend Maria, have yielded themselves to the habit of 
dumping their troubles here and there in careless fashion, 
that a trouble unloaded too often, and for the benefit of too 
many persons, grows after a while to seem both valueless and 
cheap, like the wares displayed over and over again bya 
peddler. When you spread your troubles out for public 
inspection, every one feels privileged to handle them. : 

How, then, shall this habit of dumping one’s troubles be 
cured? For some people the task will not be an easy one, 
since troubles are the only things which they have been in 
the habit of carrying for distribution. If they cannot dump 
these, they find themselves in a sad predicament, especially 
when called upon for pleasant contributions to social 
occasions. I have found one custom helpful—that of 
actually blowing my troubles away. I get this from the 
occultists. Before I ring my neighbor’s bell, for instance, 
when I am conscious of feeling depressed, I will do this as 
I stand on the steps, with a real breath, really blown. For 
I like to pay to the homes of my friends—their temples— 
the respect of a Moslem to his mosque, leaving outside the 
threshold, when IJ enter, my shoes of weariness and discontent. 

We would all be helped in this dumping-trouble habit, 
if we would but think more of what it meant to make a 
contribution of ourselves to our friends; of what it meant to 
bring a cheerful spirit into their lives, a pleasant face, a well- 
dressed person; of what it meant to offer them a welcoming 
fireside, a pretty window, an atmosphere of joy. We are 
all parts of a great whole, each one giving and taking. The 
unconscious giving and taking goes»on like that which is, 
conscious, and a discontented face and a dejected manner in 
the street are troubles dumped upon the passer-by, thought- 
lessly perhaps, but as surely as though by intention. So 
are a body you are too discouraged to care for, hair that 
you are too tired to brush, clothes you are too careless to 
mend, figure all out of shape that you are too lazy to keep 
trim, belts that bother you to keep down in the back, front 
yards that are left untidy because you do not care who sees 


them, windows that are dusty because you will not bother. - 


about them. All these are troubles dumped upon some 
one, friend or stranger as the case may be. : 

Since, then, all life is but a question of reciprocity, a 
giving and a receiving, why not let our contributions to the 
world about us be pleasant ones, our offerings an inspira. 
tion? Why not, indeed, so develop ourselves that even oun 
unconscious contributions to life be those which add to the 
joy, not the gloom, of our friends? 
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THE DROWSY ROAD 


en 8 | “There's a queerold road called the Drowsy Road, 
A road that is dim and still; 

It leads from the plain of Little White Bed’ 
Up over the Pillow Hill. 


It winds by a river whose ripples’ breath 


Is freighted with lullabies, 
Thro’ the Slumber City where children see 
Strange things with their fast closed eyes. 


Now this is the way to the Drowsy Road— 

. You tire of the Place of Toys— 

Your pleasure ebbs from that dear delight, 
The merry rumble of noise. 





The curls fall heavy across your face, 
Your lashes come sweeping down, 

And Mother-hands lift you to change your dress 
For a little white travelling-gown. 


You feel a kiss on your small red mouth 
Before you have slipped away, 
And there at the end of the Drowsy Road 


Is smiling a bright new day. 


—EDITH RICHMOND BLANCHARD 





Drawing by Alfred Brennan 















THROUGH all generations, and the wide 
world over, has the war of parental 
ambition and youthful infatuation been 
waged; with success now crowning the 
eolden standard, now resting with the 
barbed shafts of the Love God—a war 
made up of individual and hand-to- 
hand conflicts, and for which an in- 
exhaustible supply of new recruits is 
constantly pouring in. It would seem 
that the poet and story mongers had 
seized on all the variants of this pic- 
turesque struggle, but it was left to 
Pinau, the daughter of Kapua, Chief 
of Kauai, to add a touch of novelty to the threadbare theme. 

It happened some fifteen years ago, and the heroine 
married the man of her choice, and is now the mother of 
many sturdy brown youngsters, to whom the story of the 
maternal adventure is real and familiar, and by whom the 
Shark God is greatly reverenced as the peculiar benefactor 
and protector of the family. 

Pinau—* the Dragonfly ’--was born near the great 
volcano on Maui, Haleakela, the vast and sombre. Her 
mother came of the best Maui stock, and her father, Kapua, 


OF A SHARK GOD 
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owned a Kauai genealogy that would shame a 
chanoinesse, which did not at all prevent his 
daughter, when she reached the susceptible age 
of seventeen, from falling in love with Keikilam 
—‘*the Child of Heaven ”—whose family tree 
could not be traced at all, for he had been charit- 
ably adopted into her father’s household when he 
was cast ashore at the approximate age of two, 
after a Kona storm. He was bound to a koa- 
wood paddle and had nothing but that and his 


chubby body for worldly goods. But the foundling had 
grown up very tall and strong, very brave and handsome, 
and having no family tree to climb, laughingly claimed the 
sea gods for his parents—and, indeed, in matters aquatic 
he attained great fame. The fish fairly pursued his boat, 
the winds were never contrary, the surf became the servant 
of his canoe and board, and his feats in swimming surpassed 
those of the heroes of the legends. 
water till apparently he would never rise again; nor was 
there reef, rock, or ocean cave unknown to him. Small 
wonder, then, that Pinau, the beautiful chiefess, should 
have lost her heart, as day in and day out she saw him— 
supreme over all competitors. To be sure, he owed service 
to her father, and the best of his catch was always served in 
her own fish platter of koa-wood, but it seemed to her 
rather a gift than duty fulfilled. 
liness in Keikilani’s manner toward anyone—chief or priest 
—and this independent spirit became a source of dislike to 
Kapua. 


He.could stay under 


There was no hint of low- 


The young people, however, had not long fallen victims to 


each other’s charms when the old Chief discovered the fact, 
and was supremely and completely disgusted. 
a son-in-law, as the mate for Pinau, the high-born, whose 
great-grandfather had been 42/7 nui, so sacred that his 
daughter, her grandmother, had been brought up in absolute 
and holy seclusion, unpolluted even by the common sun- 
light. Keikilani for a son-in-law! The thought itself was 
sacrilege. 


Keikilani as 


A suitable husband must be found for the unruly aristocrat 


at once. Kapua hit upon Hono, grandson of the Moi of 
Maui. He was in every way suitable. Young, vigorous, 
rich in taro lands, of unexceptional parentage, in short, 
everything that a dutiful daughter could wish. 


Unfortunately, Pinau had ceased to be dutiful. She 


insisted that though she admired Hono, she did not love 
him, and, with the headstrong blindness of youth, positively 
refused to see the necessity of taro lands and pedigrees as con- 
comitants of happiness. To her, happiness meant Keikilani., 
whether it pleased the gods and her father,or not. Arguments 
became frequent : arguments in which she demonstrated that, 
according to time-honored custom, a woman raised the man 
she married to her own station, and that both in physique 
and attainments, Keikilani would be a son to be proud of. 
Always worsted, still Kapua returned to the conflict. 


Then came open defiance, followed by parental force. Up 


to this point, the cardinal points of the old, old chart of 
battle had been observed, march and counter march, chal- 
lenge and reply—so here begins the story: 


Midnight, with a chill wind, cold mists and a roar of 


angry surf on the reef! Midnight, starless and dark in the 
outer world, dim-lit by a little cocoanut fibre wick in a bow! 
of cocoanut oil, in the room where the rebellious Pj 
facing the imminent destruction of her hopes. 
were bound, and over her mouth a band of cotton cloth 


Mau sat 
Her hands 


The Delineat 
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cfectually prevented any verbal pro- 
test, but as she lay, her head resting 
against the reed-fluted side of the 
house, her great black eyes shot out 
such gleams of fire that she seemed 
rather the dragon than the dragon- 
fy. The big Pea, or native bed, 
which occupied quite half of the 
room, bore evidences of the struggle 
that had resulted in her temporary 
abasement. The pillows and spread 
were on the floor, and the fine mat 
was torn. She was quite alone for 
the moment, a small bundle of neces- 
saries at her feet ready for sudden 
removal—she knew not. whither. 
There were tears back of her blaz- 
ing eyes, not of weakening, but of 
rage. 

If Kapua had but understood the 
laws of heredity and considered his 
own nature, he would have realized 
the utter uselessness of opposition. 
Father and daughter had looked 
singularly alike during their: last 
stormy interview,:and when it had 
terminated, each was more deter- 
mined than before. But Kapua’s 
superior physical strength had _tri- 
umphed, and was as balm to his 
wounds. Her weakness turned in- 
ward a poison of hurt pride that 
seemed like to break her heart. 

The room was very. still and 
ghostly in the dim flickering light. 
Outside she could hear the voice of 
her father giving orders sharply. 
Ina pause of the wind she detected 
the sound of the big canoe being 
dragged to the beach. She was to 
be taken by water, then. Oh, if 
only she could warn Keikilani! 
Would her father dare harm him? 
Irritated as he was he was capable 
of anything that might suggest itself. 
How long they were incoming for her. Alone and gagged 

she grew nervous with waiting. The cords on her wrist cut 
her, but in her anger she welcomed pain as arelief. She 
twisted uneasily. Oh, if her father had not taken the pre- 
Caution to tie her feet, she might have jumped from the 
Window. She looked at the square of darkness through 
which the wind blew fierccly, nearly extinguishing the little 
lamp. It fascinated her. Perhaps she might be able to see 
What was being done outside. Slowly she writhed away 
from the wall, struggling along the bare floor. Sitting as 
she was,—her eyes came just above the sash,—she looked 
Out, but could see nothing. The air was cool, however, and 
grateful to her hot cheeks as she Jeaned her brow on the 
ledve. 

Suddenly out of the night she heard her name spoken— 
£o softly it seemed hardly real. She raised her head witha 
Sart. Again, a spirit voice in her very ear. She turned 


BEFORE HER, 


cold all over, and the nerves crept at the roots of her hair.. 


Ina flash she guessed that her lover had been killed, and 
this was his ghost come to her. 

“Listen!” went on the voice, still in that unearthly 
Whisper, that seemed now to be in her mind itself, now far, 
far off in some dim land of shadows. “ Listen !—do not 
fear, itis I—-Uma!” 

Pinau still trembled. Uma! Uma! the witch, the 
£ahuna'—Uma! who had prayed more men to death than 
any sorcerer on the Island! 
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ONLY A FEW YARDS AWAY, 
IMPENETRABLE CLIFF BURIED ITSELF INTO UNKNOWN DEPTHS. 





THE BLIND AND APPARENTLY 


She heard the words as 
ina dream. “I can help you. Your father con- 
sulted me to-day. ’ I have told him to take you to 
the upper beach where the cliffs come on all sides 
and shut out the world—there to leave you to your- 
self to think upon your folly. The approaches by 
land are to be watched, and the approach by sea. 
Once each day his canoe will bring you food. Safe, 
is it not ?—but listen. When he loosens your bands 
and your mouth is free, defy him; tell him that 
while you live you will not wed with Hono, that 
death would be-better. When he leaves you, swim 
out to the one tall rock within the reef; climb it and 
dive, facing toward the cliff—dive deep and without 
fear—three strokes under water and you will be 
safe. There is a cave whose entrance is below the 
water, but its mouth is wide, and I will help you 
then—help you to marry Keikilani in spite of them 
all. Do but what I say. Remember I] am Uma— 
and fate is in my hand!” 

Once more the night was still, except for the wind 
and surf. Pinau could hardly believe her senses. 
She had seen nothing, and the voice that had 
addressed her had been as the voice of a dream. 
Had not every word reached her brain with such 
distinctness and burned itself into her memory, 
she would have been tempted to believe thatyshe 


“To am your friend.” 
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Hk MADE HIS WAY 
UP THE ROUGH ROAD 


had fallen asleep, or that her fury 
and grief had driven her mad. 

Bewildered as she was, she ac- 
cepted the plan laid out for her; 
indeed, there was no other ray of 
hope. Over and over she repeated 
the directions, to impress them firmly 
upon her memory. She forgot her 
bonds and the stifling gag, and her 
angry spirit began framing the words 
with which she would throw def- 
ance in the face of Kapua. 

There came the sound of a heavy 
tread on the Zama, and her father 
entered the room. His face was very stern, and no 
softening dawned there as he looked at his helpless 
daughter. Bending over her, he lifted her in his arms 
as if she had been a child, and without speaking, 
carried her out of the house. Straight to the beach 
he went, wading out to where the canoe lay, manned by 
four strong Kanakas, and deposited his burden without 
ceremony and with little or no regard for comfort. 
Getting in himself, he settled his hand on the paddle, 
and gave the word. 

The boat shot forward, meeting the waves gallantly, 
its long outrigger holding it catamaranwise, so that 
though it pounded with each sea that passed, it did. not 
roll. The wind blew from the land and the surf was 
not high. They were soon across the reef and into 
deep water. The rest of the night they paddled in 
silence, and at dawn turned toward the Island once 
more. 

A wide strip of white sand gleamed at the foot of a 
beetling cliff, which, throwing forward two arms of 
rock, left the beach almost a perfect square, whose 
fourth side was the sea. Several boulders lay scattered 
in the waters, and Pinau’s eyes sought eagerly for the 
landmark Uma described. She saw a rock larger than 
the rest, and water-worn to the semblance of some 
strange beast. It stood close in shore,.hardly twenty 
feet from the lava wall that jutted into the ocean. 
Her heart misgave her. The perpendicular, almost 
overhanging cliffs were impossible to ascend. The 
white, shining shingle offered no place of concealment, 
or escape seaward. She would be watched. She 
had only the promise of Uma, the words that had 
come out of the night to comfort her. 

The canoe grated on the sand, and Kapua presently 
lifted her once more, and dropped her on the beach, 
much as he would a bundle of sugar cane. Her pack- 
age of clothing was placed beside her by one of the 
men, another set down a calabash of poi and some 
dried fish folded in a napkin; then they retired to a 
little distance, and squatted gravely, leaving her prac- 
tically alone with her father. He stood looking down 
in silence for some moments, his muscular arms folded 
across his chest. She returned his gaze with eyes of 
unfaltering defiance. 

At last he spoke slowly, letting his words sink in. 

“ This is your room, Pinau. Look, you cannot es- 
cape. Before you lies the sea, and on all the other 
sides are the mountains—can you climb them? Look 
up! Hardly the birds may fly so high.  Clift-climbers 
themselves have never scaled them. Look! Are you 





TO THE HOUSE OF 
THE PROPHETESS. 


safe? This is a good place wherein 
to reflect what it is to disobey, and 
what it means to be borne of High 
Chief blood. When you have decided 
to wed Hono, tell my people when 
they bring you food. Until then, 
you shall stay here alone. There is 
no need to place the Tabu stick 
before you—the place is guarded. 
We will see if you prefer the thought 
of Keikilani, the fisherman, to the 
presence of Hono, chief among men.” 
He bent down as he ceased speak- 
ing, cut the ropes that bound her, 
took the gag from her mouth and cast it aside. 
’ Her face was stiff and painful, and she rubbed it 
quickly with her free hands, taking long breaths of the 


-clean salt air, then, struggling to her feet, she turned 


upon Kapua: 

“ You are a chief, you are a man, you are my father; 
but to all three I say, you shall not force me to marry 
Hono, nor to forget Keikilani! Here will I stay only 
until it shall please me to leave, for the way is open 
that leads to Po, the home of the dead. You did not 
think of that road when you thought this place secure. 
But when I am weary of these hills and this sand, and 
that ocean, I will find a way to cheat you and Hono. 
I will go and wait for my lover—and I shall not wait 
long, I know.” 

Kapua shrugged his shoulders as he looked at his 
daughter, instinctively comprehending that such youth, 
beauty and vitality would not voluntarily destroy itself. 

«“ As you please,” he said, and signing to his men, 
turned and strode toward the canoe. 

They embarked in silence. Pinau, seated on the 
sands, watched them as they passed from breaker to 
breaker, crossed the foamy line of the reef, and turned, 
paddling toward her distant home. 

The dawn had given place to day, from red and gold 
the sky had turned to blue, an ocean of emerald and 
indigo welled and receded at her feet. Seagulls 
screamed and swooped, darting in and out of their 
secure cliff dwellings. All the world was born anew. 
Presently the canoe passed from sight around the 
promontory, and Pinau glanced from its receding shape 
to look in annoyance at her scarred wrists and rub her 
stiffened jaw again. Then she rose and wandered 
restlessly. Her people must be well out of sight before 
she attempt the passage of the cave. She untied the 
napkin and ate a little fish and poi. 

When she judged it safe, she threw off her encum- 
bering outer-garments, and clad only in a white chemise 
—imuu-muu—waded into the clear water. Fish darted 
about, and the green seaweed waved to and fro, grace- 
ful, slow. The water deepened suddenly ; she struck 
out for the rock. A few strong strokes brought her 
there, and she scrambled out upon its rough, crab- 
inhabited foot. It was some twelve feet in height— 
enough to give a good impetus to a dive. She reached 
the top and looked down, facing landward. Before 
her, only a few yards away, the blind and apparently 
impenetrable cliff buried itself into unknown depths, 
but with each wave that beat against it came stranye, 
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aiieentrance to the cave must be there, she argued ; paus- 
;ng for a moment to collect her energies, she sprang and 
dived, a clean, sweeping dive that carried her far down. 


psher buoyant body rose, she began swimming with long, 
powerful strokes—two, three, four—and again. Her head 
shot above water into damp air and darkness—darkness but 
fora torch of kukui nuts that crackled and flared in the 
hand of a dim figure. She gasped and splashed, shaking 
the water from her eyes, and a voice that echoed strangely 
in the cavern, gave her welcome. 

“diohat Pinau!” 

She swam toward the light and the encouraging voice. A 
hand was held out to her, and she crawled up upon an over- 
hanging ledge. 

From below the light of the outer world showed through 
the water, a wonderful, luminous blue, that wavered but gave 
no upward light. The torch showed the salient points of a 
vast house of black contorted lava, upon which the ages and 
the sea had hung all manner of decorations. What mighty 
blast from that great furnace that first was Kauai had 
riven open this breathing hole for the demons below? 
It spread and spread—darkness upon darkness, seemingly 
without end. 

Uma, the sorceress, with her brown, wrinkled face and 
snow-white hair, her straight, black garments and flaring 
torch, was the very embodiment of the place—pagan ani| 
wild, full of strange powers and stranger menaces, about 
whom the death prayers seemed to cling in shadowy vapor. 

Pinau trembled, but she spoke bravely. “1 am come, 
Uma. Take me now to Keikilani.” 

“ Follow,” said the witch woman. She turnedand pressed 
close by the soft footfalls of her companion, led the way. 
They advanced slowly down interminable black corridors, 
Slippery with seaweeds and moss—full of the sound of wet 
crawling things, and the. dry 
rattle of hurrying crabs. The 
torch showed ever new shapes 
of rock that seemed to start from 
the darkmess and as quickly 
withdraw, as if peering forth to 
see what daring creatures broke 
upon their solitude. The water 
ceased to suck and lap about 
their feet, and the path rose, 
at first slightly, then at a steep 
angle, the vaulted roof appeared 
to descend about their heads, 
they passed through a narrow 
fissure and continued on, now 
ina passage scarce wide enough 
to admit their bodies, again this 
widened into a low chamber, 
where a dim white light showed 
far, far above like a tiny star,— 
as one might look from the bot- 
tom of a very deep well. 

Uma stuck the now almost 
extinguished torch into an iron 
socket and lit a fresh one from 
a pile in the corner, and Pinau 
tatered what was to be her abode 
for many days. The floor was 
cwvered with mats, and cala- 
bashes stood about the walls. 
Two single mattresses in one 
corner were covered with bright 
quilted spreads. A curtain of 
lative tapa, of a small diamond 
fattern, which gave it the look 
o' a snake skin, hung upon 
Oe wall, concealing an open- re 
ing that led to further darkness. 
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WHY YOU 
CHILD OF THE SHARK GOD,” 


Uma sat down cross-legged on the floor, sign- 
ing to her charge to do the same. And there, in 
that strange dwelling, was hatched the plan that 
was to bring Kapua to his knees. They talked 
long. Pinau was drilled, coached and sworn by 
awful oaths to secrecy until death and afterward; 
she listened and agreed. 

Then Uma rose, and having administered food 
and okolihao and partaken of it herself, took her 
leave, passed behind the tapa curtain and made 
her way to the outer world. A strong pony stood 
hidden in the shrubbery, and by devious ways 
known only to herself, she made her way back 
to her hut on the mountainside overlooking Ka- 
pua’s home and his little colony, 

Evidently the girl’s disappearance had not yet 
been discovered, for she could see the old chief 
lounging by his door unconcernedly, and there 
were no excited knots of people discussing the 
news in the single irregular street. Not till the 


next day would they come, filled with excite- 
ment, to consult the oracle. So Uma ate and 
slept and waited, secure in her power. She 


watched the canoe set out the following morn- 
ing, and chuckled as it rounded the point. Then 
she hung strange ornaments about the room, scraps 
of red cloth and white paper, and put on her divin- 
ing coat. 

At noon the canoe returned, slowly, reluctantly. 
Kapua was too much on his dignity to go down 
and inquire, so a deputation of troubled and 
frightened rowers waited upon him at his door 
—Uma laughed. Kapua took the news first with 
incredulous anger, then with violent grief. The 





HAVE COME, 


SHE EXCLAIMED. 
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whole town was thrown into a pat 
oxysm of excitement. 
As twilight settled down 


Kapua, 
followed by a native bearing a white hen 
and a bunch of taro, made his way up the 
rough road to the house oi the prophietess. 
He was received coldly. 

“1 warned you,” said Uma, as he en- 
tered her door. “Have I not told you 
from the first that the gods did not will 
that she marry Hono?” 

“You did. But | 
marry beneath her. 
dead?” 

Uma rolled back her eyes, stiffened her- 
self, and began a slow chant. 

“1 see, I see”-—she waited—“I see 
the black cliffs and the white sand: I see 
the waters beating angrily: I see Pinau: 
she is standing by the shore, and she 
is calling for her love-—-now I see her— 
with frantic gestures she tears her hair— 
she is going out into the water—she is 
climbing the high rock—there !—Oh, see! 
—she is throwing herself from it! She 
will be dashed upon the rocks and die! 
--Oh!—Auwe!l Anuwe’” She stopped. 

Kapua's eyes started from his head, and tears ran down 
his furrowed cheeks. 

“My daughter! My child! Uma, is she dead?” 

The seeress closed her eves again, shivering as if over- 
come by fear. Kapua trembled, too, not only for his daugh- 
ter’s safety, but with superstitious awe. Uma was so com- 
pletely carried away by her own pantomime that she pres- 
ently worked herself into a genuine frenzy. 

“The Akua!” she cried in a loud voice. “The gods! — 
the Akua! I feel it—I am afraid. Pinau rests in the 
shadow of a god—I am tormented with fear !—.47’” 

Her voice rose to a thin wail that chilled Kapua’s blood 
and sent him toward the door. 

“It is the chill of Po I feel, and the -gods of the under 
world! Aa/ It isa mighty god—a mighty god! and she 
rests in his shadow!” 

The old Chief stood still, regarding the witch, sure that 
she had verily seen the ghost of the girl he had left full of 
life and beauty only the day before. 

“ She is dead, then,” he murmured, slowly. “ Uma, you 
are an ill-counsellor. It was you who told me to take her 
there—yours be the fault.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed fire. “ Kapua,” she cried 
wakening angrily from her trance, “did I not warn you? 


could not see her 
Tell me, Uma, is she 


‘ 


\ 


ee 


“SHE IS A EIT MATE 
MURMURED, *" AND 
LOVES HIM,” 


Did I not tell you that op- 
position was in vain? Listen, 
and | will tell you more. 
You shall not separate Kel- 
kilani and Pinau. If notin 
ihis life, then in death they 
shall meet. Evil was it 
when you bound and gagged 
her; evil was at it when you 
heeded not her warning. In 
this, my hut, I heard the 
words she spoke to you upon 
the sands: ‘ Here will I stay 
only until it shall please me 
to leave, for the way is al- 
ways open that leads to Po.’ 
Ah! you believe that I can 
call the living wraith be- 
fore me.do you not? How 
else do I know her words? 
You have spoken with no 
one, and your boatmen stood 
at a distance—you see I 
know. But in the days when 
I warned you, you heeded 
me not. My fault! you say. 
I told you that the spirits 
revealed to me that in the upper beach lay the only good 
that could come to Pinau. If that good be death, then 
it is because you made life an ill thing to her. It is your 
fault, Kapua, not mine. By the blood of the temple sacri- 
fices! Yet will I implore the gods to tell me more. | 
will pray that they return your daughter—surely if Uma 
begs, the Akua will hear. But obey me in all things now 
and in the future, lest you bring my petitions to less than 
nothing. Now, go, Kapua, and learn what it is to resist 
the will of the great ones when the mouth of their servant 
speaks—-Go !” 


, SHI 
SHE 


She rose as she spoke, pointing down the steep path 
with a gesture of command. 

The awed and gricf-stricken chieftain obeyed, followed 
at a respectful distance by the still more frightened _re- 
tainer. 

Uma stood still as if carved from granite, and Kapua, 
glancing over his shoulder as he reached the foot of the 
hill, saw her in that same attitude of power, and almost 
slunk to the house, his conscience upbraiding him for his 
daughter’s death and his defiance of the ancient gods of 
his people. 

When the sahuna saw the door close upon her late vis- 


itor her rigidity relaxed, and she laughed again. Now for 
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the next to question the decision of fate; and who should 
that be but the bereft lover? 

An hour or so later her expectations were realized. Out 
of the night, now fully fallen, and filled with great, throbbing 
stars, the heartbroken fisherman came to her doorway. Her 
back was toward him. She did not turn her head, but 
spoke in the dim, mysterious 
chant voice she could so well 
assume. 

“I know why you _ have 
come, Child of the Shark 
God,” she exclaimed, ere he 
had made known his _pres- 
ence. ‘ You come to know 
of Pinau. Listen. This day 
have 1 called her soul before 
me, her visible spirit, and it 
was not the ghost, but the 
wraith of the living—there- 
fore she is still of earth. 
Be of comfort, the protection 
of an Akua rests over her, 
but the spirits command that 
you mourn as for the dead.” 

Keikiiani stood dazed at 
this apparent reading of his 
thoughts, and by the sudden 
hope held out to him. 

“Uma, Uma, tell me she 
will come back, or I shall 
die?” 

But Uma had thrown all 
the light upon the subject 
that she then intended, and 
turned sternly toward the 
young man, though her eyes, 
had he dared to look into 
them, would have shown great 
gentleness and sympathy, 
and, perhaps, a something 
else he would not have un- 
derstood. 

“Ask no more,” she said 
solemnly. ‘ With the new 
moon will come wisdom, with 
the evening clouds there will 
be revelations—but now— 
tuere is nothing more. Wait 
—take not your life for pain 
of love—wait, and your heart’s 
hope shall speak to Heaven 
*? She broke off abruptly 
and held out her hand to him. 

‘© Stay and eat, Keikilani— 
Sit upon the mat and eat with 
me. The night is dark and 
the way is steep—refresh 
yourself before you go.” 

He looked at her in sur- 
Prise. ‘You would have me 
cat, Uma?” he said—“ eat, when I do not 
know where lies my love! I have no heart 
for anything. Read quickly in the clouds and 
lok in your divining box, there is nothing for me now 
that does not speak of her!” He leaned his arm 
against the door post resting his head upon his closed 
fst. 

Uma approached and stroked his hair in silence 
for a moment, her lips moving as if to speak. She 
controlled the impulse. ‘Go, then, child!” she said 
softly, Go. Tell not Kapua what the gods have said: 
they have spoken to you alone with words of hope. Do 
not betray their confidence.” 

“ Their words are vague,” he answered, sadly, “and she 
isnot here.” 

He turned and strode heavily toward his hut upon the beach. 
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The prophetess shook her head, squatted upon the mat, 
and was soon lost in a reverie of her own youth and its 
passions. 

Day followed day of mourning in the house of Kapua 
and the homes of his clan; of weariness and impatience in 
the cave-room of Pinau; of amused and diplomatic waiting 

in Uma’s hut, and of growing 

despair in the home of Keiki- 
lani. The oracle was con- 
sulted, but gave forth an un- 
certain sound, though gifts 
of chickens, taro and red fish 
were numerous enough to feed 

a small army. Uma waxed 

fat and laughed.» 

Three weeks passed, and 
although the body of the girl 
had not been recovered to 
prove her death, all reason- 
able hope had fled. The old 
chief kept to his house, rarely 
venturing outside the trampled 
garden where his daughter’s 
treasured flowers bloomed 
and died. 

The bereaved lover spent 

‘ all his time in his long canoe, 
paddling by the fated rock, 
half expecting to see the form 
he loved floating face down, 
befouled by seaweed and har- 
rassed by voracious fish. 

Many a time he craved a 

speedy release from his -sor- 

rows in the rocking grave that 

Pinau had found, but the 

words of the 4ahkuna, which 

she had taken care to repeat, 
held him back. 

Uma, meanwhile, was plan- 
ning her great coup. On the 
morning of the twenty-first 
day since Pinau’s disappear- 
ance she suddenly confronted 
Kapua in his own _ house. 
‘Prepare a feast!” she said 
shortly, “the gods have said 
it! Prepare a dau such as 
Kauai has never seen. Send 
for /emu and crabs, taro and 
pig. Let there be plenty and 
of the best, for the gods send 
you a guest of their own 
household. Do my bidding, 
you have learned what it 
means to disobey.” 

She left him without cere- 
mony and went to the beach, 
where the natives were col- 
lected, mending nets and talk- 

ing of the prospective catch. From group 
to group she went with her invitation. “The 
chief, Kapua, bids you toa dvau at his house, 
as the sun sets to-morrow.” Then she disappeared 
in the direction of her own home, and, shortly after, 
mounted on her pony, was hidden from sight among 
the ferns and making all speed to the hiding place of 
her charee. 

Her visits had been frequent, but of short duration— 
only a few words and a present of food and fuel. Now 
she must be sure that the girl had learned her lesson. Uma 
hid the horse and found the concealed entrance to the pas- 
sage, along which she crept till she saw the glare of the 
torch, subdued to a dull glow as it filtered through the 
tapa hanging. She brushed aside the curtain and entered 
the room. 
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THE BEREAVED LOVER SPENT ALL 


Pinau lay upon one of the mattress beds asleep, 
her dark hair spread out about her in a sombre 
wave. The older woman paused and looked down 
upon. her affectionately, critically. She noted the 
long, silky, curved lashes, the smooth brow and 
pouting lips, the round arm, with its small trim 
hand, the slender waist and wide hips. She nod- 
ded approval. “ She isa fit mate,” she murmured, 
‘and she loves him.” 

She touched the girl upon the arm, and Pinau 
opened her eyes to see the well-known face bend- 
ing above her kindly. “ The time is nearly come. 
‘To-morrow at sunset your father gives a feast—to 
the guest whom the gods shall send. You know 
what you must do. I will stay with you this night 
and dress you in the morning; then I must go 
back. When the hour shall come go to the sea, 
plunge in, swim as tar out as you dare; come 
home to the beach—and tell them your story. 
Now rest, that you may be beautiful.” 

That night Pinau did not sleep, though her love- 
liness was in no wise impaired in the morning. 
When she had arisen, washed in the spring at the 


HIS TIME IN 
HIS LONG CANOE, PADDLING BY THE FATED KOCK, 
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entrance to the cave and 
combed her hair, which she 
left flowing, there was no 
prettier maid on the Islands. 
Uma opened a calabash and 
produced a skirt of ancient 
pattern. It was made of 
| cotton cloth instead of tapa, 
and hung to the knee. From 
another calabash she with- 
drew a cape of feathers, red 
and yellow, and wreath upon 
wreath of royal yellow plu- 
mage that a king might have 
been proud to wear. Over 
Pinau’s brown shoulders she 
| fastened the short cape, and 
| about her head and_ neck 


hung the Zezs and a necklace 
of braided hair, with a whale- 
tooth charm. For once in 
modern days there stood 
forth a princess of the olden 
time in all her gala attire. 
Over all this grandeur she 
threw a plain black wrapper, 
and led the girl into the outer 
world. She was almost blind- 
ed by the great white light 
that for three weeks had 
been denied her, and hung 
her head till her hair fell 
about her in friendly dark- 
ness. 

The return journey began, 
but progress was slow. The 
trail was bad, and they took 
their turns in riding the yel- 
low, much-enduring pony. 
It was a full three hours past 
noon before they paused in 
a low thicket close to the 
sea. The water splashed 
invitingly under the cool 
shadow of the headland, on 
the other side of which lay 
the curved beach and the 
cocoanut groves of Kapua 
and his people. 

Uma wasted no words, for her journey was not yet com- 
plete, and she must soon show herself in her own home. 
Inclicating the sea with a gesture, she nodded. 

« You know,” she said; “be there as the sun goes into 
the water—good-by.” She leaned from her pony and 
rested her cheek for a moment against the girl’s soft 
brow, gave her nose a gentle rub, as was once the custom 
in the Islands, and rode out of sight. 

Left alone, Pinau sat down in the grateful shade and 
waited. ‘To be sure, she had done but little else for the 
past one and twenty days, but the few hours that separated 
her from sundown seemed far longer than the whole time 
of her imprisonment. She did not wish to be seen by 
any passing canoe, so remained in hiding, watching with 
anxious eyes the tone of the sky and the reflection in 
the water as it shimmered upward through the protecting 
leaves and tangled branches of the au. A mongoose 
crept out and looked at her with its ferret eyes, and a 
bo’s’n bird flew by overhead, a gleam of satin white, the two 
prongs of its tail making a flash of scarlet against the sky. 
But for these there was nothing to break the deadly mon- 
otony. 

At last the gleam upon the waters grew yellower, the 
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overarching sky took on a glow of purple through its 
blue, and Pinau rose with a beating heart. Taking off 
her Aoloku, she tore it into shreds and buried the tattered 
remains; then, advancing to the beach she reconnoitred. 
Nothing before her but a waste of shining water and the 
great ball of the sun half an hour above the far, myste- 
rious horizon—no living thing but the bo’s’n bird sailing by 
once more, on tilted wing. 

She waded in and paused, looking down at her reflection 
as it broke and wavered, wondering if, indeed, this lordly 
maiden in feather cape and mama leis, could be herself. 
She fastened the wreath about her hair more securely 
and went bravely on. As the water deepened she swam, 
and, following Uma’s directions, found the rift in the coral 
that led her through to deep water. On and on she went, 
carefully husbanding her strength, till she passed the great 
black lava wall and saw before her the beach she knew so 
well. The people were crowded there, talking excitedly. 
She could see her father standing beneath a towering palm. 
Her eyes and heart sought for Keikilani, and presently 
she saw him, with Uma close at his side. Swimming as 
softly as possible, she gained the centre of the bay unob- 
served, the fiery glare of the sun making anything in its 
track invisible to those looking seaward. Lower and lower 
the great red ball rolled in the molten sky—its rim touched 
the sea, Pinau, reaching the coral bar, raised herself and 
stood upright on the reef. 

“ dloha Of!” she called. 

The people saw her, as some island Venus new risen 
from the sea. They did not recognize her at that dis- 
tance, dressed in an ancient fax and wearing the adorn- 
ments of a princess. They bowed upon the sand, over- 
come with awe, unable to recover their senses. 

Pinau saw Uma whisper in the ear of Keikilani. 
started, sprang forward and dragged down his canoe. 

As if by magic the rest awoke from their trance, every 
available boat was seized upon, but the lover had the start 
in the race for the reef. 

As the boats drew closer, and the features of the god- 
dess became plain to all, there was a sudden cessation of 
paddles, and a cry of fear went up. Only Keikilani, dread- 
ing not the ghost of his love, went on with vigorous strokes. 
He reached the reef, and a moment: later the dripping 
«“ Dragonfly” sat facing the “Child of Heaven” in the 
narrow boat. The natives had seen the young man’s hand 
close upon the hand of the girl as he helped her into the 
canoe, and realized with helpless wonder that their chief's 
daughter had returned in the flesh. A chorus of rejoicing 
arose as one voice, and as the party reached the sand, men, 
women and children rushed down to greet them. 

Kapua, forgetful of his dignity and anger alike, folded 
his restored treasure in his arms. 

For a moment she rested in his embrace, then slipping 
from her father’s side and facing all her people, she spoke. 
Her eyes rested upon Uma’s inscrutable face for a moment, 
as if to gain added impressiveness, and then fell upon the 
adoring eyes of her lover. 

«© Listen to me, my people,” she began. “ I am back—but 
on conditions. Here am 1, only because Ukupanipo, the 
Shark God, has been with me and cared for me. I sprang 
from the rock to take my life—for I was sore at heart—but 
I did not strike the rocks I aimed for, but was caught up as 


He 


by a whirlpool, lifted and carried out—far out. Then I saw 
that I rested upon the back of a mighty shark, such as no 
man ever saw, and I was afraid. But a voice spoke under 
the sea, bidding me be quiet and trust to the gods of Hawaii 
—and I was still. Day after day we swam. When hunger 
came, the shark caught fish for me; when IJ thirsted, it rained 
and my thirst was quenched. From island to island we went 
—QOhau, Hawaii, Lanai, Neihau, Molokai—never touching 
land in all that time. For three weeks we went, till the morn- 
ing of this day, when we came to Kauai once again. Suddenly 
the Shark God sank, taking me with him, but I had grown 
to love him and had no fear. Under the deep waters | 
breathed easily, and we came to a Aale-Aui of seaweed and 
coral, where the entrance was guarded by hundreds of 
sharks of all sizes and kinds, who bowed before Ukapanipo, 
their chief. I went with him into the house, and there the 
god put upon my shoulders this cape of feathers, and about 
my head and shoulders these /ezs, and dressed me in the paz 
of ancient days; then he spoke to me: ‘1 will take you to your 
people—back to your home again; but listen well to my words 
and forget not one of them, for they must be said to Kapua 
before all his people. Know, then, that I am Ukupanipo, 
the Shark God, and Keikilani is my son.’” 

She paused, and a murmur of wonder shook the crowd. 
Keikilani himself could scarce believe his senses. 

“<« Tell Kapua,’” she went on, “ ‘that the son of a god is 
an honor to his house, and Hono is but a stripling beside 
him. What is a patch of taro to the favor of the Sea? 
And listen, if the chief insult me and refuse, then will I 
come with all the sharks of the islands, and there shall be 
no fish left in his bays, and his people shall not venture into 
the water, for if they do, they shall be our food. Choose 
now, and forever. Shall the child of Kapua be the daughter 
of the Shark God, or not ?’” 

Again she paused, letting her words sink into the minds 
of her hearers, who, one and all, cast an uneasy glance at 
the quiet ocean. 

Pinau took up her tale again. ‘And the Akua lifted me 
up and brought me within sight of my home—gave me his 
alvha and left me. I swam to the reef, and am now among 
you. Tell me, my father, and you, his people—what is 
your answer to Ukupanipo? ” 


In the silence that followed her speech Kapua advanced 
and took her by the hand. With the other he signed to 
Keikilani to approach. Holding the two young people, he 
joined their hands, saying, so that he was heard by all: 

‘You are man and wife, daughter of Kapua, and son of 
the gods!” Then, turning toward the now darkling sea, he 
bowed gravely, ‘* May the Mighty Ones honor this union as 
I and my people shall honor it!” 

The /vau that night was one of undimmed rejoicing. 
Never was there such food and drink, never such Asu/as and 
songs, as when Pinau sat with her lover of glorious lineage 
in the place of honor. As the night advanced and the feast 
grew boisterous, the bride crept silently to the side of the 
sorceress, who crouched, smiling, by the door. 

“Uma,” she murmured, “my gratitude and my life are 
yours! Uma, what made you so kind to me, who am noth- 
ing to you?” 

Said Uma, softly, touching the girl’s silky hair, “I 
may once have been the wife of a Shark God, O Pinau.” 
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conformation of the eyes, but the sur- 
rounding tissue, and the eyebrows and 
lashes, which make much more difference to the 
looks than is generally believed, can be modified 
by the individual greatly to the beneft of the 
eyes themselves and to their appearance. The 
eyes should be clear and bright and will be so if 
they are rightly used and kept free from inflam- 
mation. Few are the eyes that are not subjected to unneces- 
sary and detrimental strain. Many women’s eyes suffer from 
the strain put upon them by doing fancy-work. Fancy-work 
is useful, since it acts as a sedative for women’s nerves after 
much the same manner as smoking acts for men. However, 








HOLDING THE HEAD DOWN WHILF RUTTING THE CUP. 


it is incumbent upon those who do it, to see to it that the 
eyes are not strained by doing that which it is difficult to see. 


EYE STRAIN AND ITS PRODUCTION, 


Many occupations carry with them the handicap of eye 
strain. In all work requiring the use of the eyes, whether 
with extra exertion or not, care should be taken to protect 
the eyes themselves from a glare, and so to arrange it that 
the bright light shall fall directly upon the work, without 


can comprehend the delicate mechanism of the eye 
who has not studied it. It is the most wonderful 
and delicate optical instrument in the world with its lenses 
adjusted and focussed by tiny muscles to all the varying 





THE HEAD IS THROWN BACK AND THE CUP INVERTED. 


conditions of light and distance. It will, therefore, be seen 
that to use the eyes in constantly fading light, such as when 
the twilight approaches, will subject the apparatus to great 
strain, In the same manner, reading while travelling is 
more or less of a strain. People often read in the cars while 
passing through a tunnel or by buildings, fences, or trains 
which sift every fluctuation of light across the page on 
which their eyes are fixed, the effect being the same as 
taking a lighted candle and alternatingly flashing the light 
and shutting it off. Almost as great a strain is made upon 
the eyes in looking at the objects which fly by as the fast 
train speeds on. It may not be as great a strain to read 
in the cars as it is to look out of the window, provided one 
sees that a constant light is maintained upon the reading 
matter. 


INFLAMMATORY CONDITIONS. 
The eyes and eyelids are covered with a delicate 


membrane which takes the brunt of the trouble when the 
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WITH THUMB AND FOREFINGER TAKE UP TINY PINCHES OF SKIN, 


eyes are inflamed from any reason. The blood vessels of 
this membrane become enlarged, and the lining of the 
upper and lower lids is reddened as well as the eyes them- 
selves. Very many people suffer constantly from a low- 
grade inflammation of the eyes which greatly detracts from 
their appearance as well as from their comfort. The 
puffiness which is seen under the eyes is the despair of 
many women. It may be occasioned by some chronic trouble, 
but it is often due to the relaxed condition of the skin 
occasioned by this low grade of inflammation, which may be 
the result of the eye-strain just referred to, or walking or 
driving in the wind, or due to exposure to the glare of sun or 
other light. It may also be occasioned by late hours. In 
days long gone by it was whispered as an accusation against 
some ladies who wished to make their eyes very bright that 
they dropped cologne intothem. This really was a hygienic 
procedure, although if used pure it would smart intolerably. 

To prevent and relieve the inflammatory condition it is 
necessary to use some mild astringent. The most generally 
useful eyewash, one which should be always in the family 
medicine closet, is made of ten grains of borax to an ounce 
of camphor water—not the spirits of camphor. It is easy 
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MASSAGE FOR THE EYEBALES [8S VERY BENEFICIAL, 


to determine whether the puffiness seen under the eyes is due 
to the inflammation of the lower lid. Just pull it down, and 
if it looks red and inflamed inside, it at once shows that 
this is the seat of the trouble. The best way to remedy the 
trouble as well as to allay any irritability of the eyes is by 
mild astringents used in an eye cup. By holding the head 
down while fitting the cup to the eye socket the contents 
are retained when the head is thrown back and the cup in- 
verted. The eye, which was closed before, is then widely 
opened so as to be bathed with the fluid that the cup con- 
tains. The eye should be slowly opened and shut at least 
a dozen times. Salt and water made of the saltiness of 
tears gives a good eyewash for the cup. Boric acid of the 
strength of ten grains to the ounce of distilled water is 
another. When the inflammation is a little more severe add 
a grain of sulphate of zinc to the solution of boric acid. An- 
other preparation is: , 

Borax, 

Quince seed mucilage. 


Water of cherry laurel, 
Distilled water, 


1 gramme. 

10 grammes. 
°° grammes. 
100 grammes. 


This should be diluted one-half or one-third when used in 





THE EYELASHES WITH CURVED SCISSORS, 


TRIMMING 


THR LYEGROWS SHOULD BE TRAINED AND SHAPED BY THE FINGERS, 
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EYESGLASSES THAT FIT) ARE 


NOT UNBECOMING., 


an eye cup. The eye cup should be only half full when 
prepared for use, and should be used night and morning. 
Even if the inflammation is slight, it strengthens the eyes to 
bathe them thus in salt and water or the solution of boric 
acid. 


PUFFINESS UNDER THE EYES. 


By means of the eye lotions given, especially the latter,. 
the baggy conditions under the eyes can be greatly relievec. 
In conjunction with the means for allaying the inflammation 
of the lower lids which may be primarily responsible for the 
trouble, measures must be taken for restoring tone to the 
relaxed condition of the skin. Tannic acid will be found to 
be useful for this —twenty grains to an ounce of glycerine. 
This may be applied by means of a brush or a bit of cotton 
to the baggy skin night and morning. Another effective 
means of restoring tonicity to the skin is massage. This is 
very easily accomplished by one’s-self. With the thumb and 
forefinger of each hand take up tiny pinches of the skin 
and with considerable pressure, bit by bit, go over the whole 
tissue underneath the eyes. This is also good for the black 
circles under the eyes, the despair of brunettes, which are 
due oftentimes to lack of proper circulation of the blood, 
though when it occurs naturally as in people with dark 
complexions, it is caused by a certain thinness of the skin. 
For both the puffiness under the eyes, which is occasioned 
by disease of the kidneys or liver, over-fatigue, etc., and 
the black circles one should look to the constitutional 
troubles and be sure that the functions of the body are 
properly performed. 

Beside the massage for the relaxed tissues under the eyes, 
massage for the eyeballs is very beneficial. This should be 
gently done by means of the forefinger or the middle finger 
of each hand applied to the corresponding eyeball over the 
closed lids. Begin at the middle and gently, with a circular 
motion, pass the fingers outward until the whole eye has 
received the gentle rubbing. Little pressure should be ex- 
erted on the eye, as it tends to flatten it. In near-sighted- 
ness the eye is too spherical; in far-sightedness, which is 
the trouble of those who have to assume glasses because of 
advancing years, the eyeball is flattened. In massaging the 
eye itself these conditions should be kept in mind. 


THE CARE OF THE EYELASHES. 


eyebrows are great additions to the 
They are for the protection of the 
lashes. When these are thin and 
grow properly, the eyes will become 


The eyelashes and 
beauty of the face. 
eves, especially the 
straggling or do not 
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LARGE GLASSES AND SQUARE FRAMES DETRACT FROM THE FACE. 


inflamed, if an unhealthy condition of the lids has not already 
occasioned the trouble; weak, strained eyes often cause 
thin and scanty lashes. Sometimes the eyelashes, by grow- 
ing inward, act as a foreign body and keep up a constant 
irritation of the eye. This can easily be detected by pulling 
down the lower lid and looking at the lashes to see the state 
in which they are growing. They should be in a regular 
line, evenly distributed, turning outward and downward with 
a gentle curve on the lower lid and outward and upward on 
the upper lid. The longer and silkier and thicker they are 
the better. If the line is not straight and the direction of a 
lash here and there is faulty, try to straighten them by 
means of small tweezers. If the direction cannot be reme- 
died and certain hairs sweep the eyeball every time the lids 
cover the eyes in winking, these should at once be pulled out. 
It is not difficult to do it for one’s-self. 

Styes are due to the irritation of the hair follicle out 
of which an eyelash springs. They should be opened 
as soon as the pus is formed, for they will not get 
well as long as the pus remains. They will not occur unless 
the lids become inflamed. ‘To promote the growth of the 
eyelashes apply vaseline to the roots. For the inflammation 
of the follicles and scaliness add to the vaseline fifteen 
grains of precipitated sulphur; or fifteen grains of yellow 
oxide of mercury to the ounce of vaseline. In applying 
either of these ointments it is well to warm it a little, as it 
will not then be so sticky. 

Trimming the eyelashes once in two or three months is 
said to be very beneficial in promoting their growth and 
thickening them. This is is done with a pair of curved scis- 
sors. It can be done by one’s-self. Only the tips should 
be clipped, and this should be done very evenly. 


TRAINING THE EYEBROWS, 


The effect of the eyebrows on the appearance and charac- 
ter of the face is seldom appreciated except by the stage 
artist, who in representing a part addresses himself with all 
the skill he possesses to make the eyebrows do as much as 
possible in his make-up to express that which he is supposed 
to set forth. He reduces them, thickens them, arches or 
straightens them, as the part demands. Too thick and bushy 
eyebrows are not becoming. In such cases they should be 
trained and shaped by the fingers. A very little oiling may 
be necessary to reduce them to submission. If the line is 
uneven and ugly, the hairs which grow out of line can be re. 
moved by epilating forceps and kept down after this manner. 
If they are thin and uneven they can he treated in the same 
way as the eyelashes, by clipping every few weeks, apply- 
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SPECTACLES HELD IN PLACE BY INVISIBLE WIRES, 


ing vaseline and massaging them. The eyebrows are very 
easily trained to an attractive manner of growth. 

Some women blacken their eyebrows with pencils that are 
sold for that purpose. This gives an artificial appearance to 
the face and should not be done unless the eyebrows have 
thinned to such an extent as to be almost entirely lacking. 
The absence of eyebrows gives the face a peculiar appear- 
ance, making the individual conspicuous, and it is allowable 
to use artificial means to produce the effect, it being a choice 
of two evils. 


THE USE OF GLASSES. 


From the number of persons who wear glasses it would 
appear that defective cye- 
sight is more common than 
in former years. This may 
be so, but the increase is due 
also to the fact that ocular 
defects are more often de- 
tected now than formerly, 
and also because physicians 
have discovered how great 
disturbance to the general 
system may arise from de- 
fective vision. Headaches, 
insomnia, indigestion and 
nervous troubles may result 
from the fact that the eyes 
undergo a strain in their daily 
and constant use. The fore- 
head becomes wrinkled and 
the face drawn when one 
cannot see properly. The 
eve glasses of to-clay are 
wonderful because of their 
crystal clear lenses, and the 
light frames by which they 
are securely adjusted to the 
nose. The clips vary in form 
and in the size of the glasses 
themselves. These should 
be carefully fitted to the face 
both for the comfort of wearing them and for the effect that 
they have on the looks. Large glasses and square frames 
detract much from the face. The eye-glasses are made to fit 
so steadily that there is not the same necessity for wearing 
spectacles as formerly existed. Spectacles, too, of to-day are 
made without rims, and are held in place securely by almost 
invisible gold wires which curve about the ears. Never- 





A GOOD KIND OF AUTOMOBILE GLASSES. 





GLASSES ASTRIDE THE NOSE AN INCH OR MORE FROM THE EYES. 


theless, as a general thing, spectacles are far from becoming. 

Great care should be taken in wearing glasses to adjust 
them properly to the nose. Some people wear them astride 
the nose an inch or more from the eyes. They are not only 
_unbecoming when so worn, but they are a strain upon the 
eyes, as the lenses are not made for focussing at that dis- 
tance. Many people who need glasses fight off the time of 
wearing them, or try to read without them as muchas possi- 
ble. This is a great mistake, for the eyes become strained 
and inflamed as a result. 

Lorgnettes are useful when glasses are needed only occa- 
sionally, for very short periods. It is much better to use 
them than to strain the eyes trying to read without any 
kind of glasses. When a 
string or chain of some sort 
is attached to the glasses, it 
should be as thin and light 
as possible, otherwise it 
bothers the vision of the 
right eye, the side upon 
which it is worn. 


GLASSES FOR PRO- 
TECTION. 


Many times it is well to 
wear colored glasses to pro- 
tect the eyes from too great 
glare of the sun or the light 
from the sea or the sand. 
These are made in every 
variety of form and _ color. 
Those of a light color are 
best for simply protecting 
the eyes; when the eyes are 
inflamed they should he 
darker. Such dark glasses 
are much better than the old 
cardboard patches covered 
with green silk which were 
formerly in use. 

The effect of the wind, 
the dust and the light upon the eyes when automobiling 
has led to the invention of a number of contrivances for 
the protection of the eyes. Serious inflammation will result 
to those who ride swiftly in these motor vehicles without 
some protection. The automobile glasses should, when 
adjusted, fit so closely to the forehead and cheek as to pre- 
vent them from moving or allowing any-dust to sift through. 
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flood-tide, according to the advice of one Mr. Shakspere. 
It will not come again.” 


AIV. 
T WOULD be hard to say which were the more 
surprised at the next meeting of the Nota Bene 
Club, the friends or the enemies of Mrs. Par- 
sons, for at the close of the business session 
she said: 

“As it becomes necessary for the club to 
choose its nominating committee at the next 
meeting, I desire to state, emphatically and 
once for all, that I shall not be a candidate for re-election. 
Although our term of office is not limited, I believe it will 
be wise for this club to choose a new presiding officer at 
the next annual meeting, and while it is not in my prov- 
ince to attempt to dictate, I would suggest a younger 
woman for the place, one with enthusiasm, tact and popu- 
larity, who shall be able to guide it along its present lines 
of policy and add to its already brilliant reputation. I 
have served you to the best of my ability for two terms, 
during which the Nota Bene has bounded to the front and 
become one of the leading clubs of the State --I may say of 
the country. Now, I shall insist upon yielding the gavel to my’ 
successor, and, while I shall alwavs keep my interest in the 
club, shall take my well-earned rest from its active duties.” 

There were the usual motions to request a reconsideration 
of Mrs. Parsons's decision, but Minnie Morrison had done 
her work well, and the president stood firm. She was too 
wise a woman to be a candidate in the face of waning popu- 
larity. I was a little uncertain, atthe close of the meeting, 
whether to go to Mrs. Parsons and implore her to recon- 
sider, as others were doing, or to remain in the background. 

‘“ Wise woman, to withdraw in time.” 

« A shrewd move.” 

“ Too bad; she’s made the club.” 

« There is no one who can fill her place.” 

“ There are some who think they can.” These were 
some of the remarks that caught my attention as I stood 
waiting. Then Mrs. Parsons herself swept down the aisle. 

“ Come, Jackie,” she said cordially. “ Let me take you 
home.” 

This was the first time I had ever felt averse to a ride 
behind her prancing horses, but she did not wait for an 
answer, and | found myself following her out, surrounded 
by a crowd of protesting friends. When the carriage door 
was finally closed and we dashed away, she spoke. 

“There, Jackie, I’ve forestalled my enemies. 
your turn.” 

I turned an innocent, inquiring face. 

“Don’t neglect your chance, Jackie. 
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“It has not come now,” I answered innocently. “1 
don’t know what you mean.” 
“Don’t be a fool, Jackie,” was the terse reply. “ You 


will be asked to run for the presidency. 
refused, and there is nothing in your way.” 

Was it because she really loved me as a daughter (I had 
heard her say so), or was this only a new phase of her re- 
markable diplomacy ? 

* | should hate to do anything that would seem ’—1I_ hes- 
itated and stopped. 

“But why not?” she pursued. “I am not an obtuse wo- 
man, and I prefer to retire before the inevitable ebb-tide toa 
woman’s club popularity. I’ve thought it all over; and what 
have I to gain by remaining in office one moment longer?” 

Nothing—and I said so. “But you’ve been my bene- 
factor and my fairy godmother all through,” I murmured. 

“TY understand all that, Jackie,” she answered good- 
naturedly. How far did that woman see? “ But if you are 
my choice: if 1 throw the weight of my influence on your 
candidacy, you could scarcely have a quibble, could you?” 

“ Not if 1 am asked,” I answered lightly. “ But there is 
an old proverb which gives some excellent advice about 
counting chickens before they are out of the shell.” 

Your incubator is working all right,” laughed this in- 
scrutable woman, and the talk ran on to other subjects until 
she dropped me at my own door. 

One month later I was waited upon formally by the 
chairman of the nominating committee and asked to allow 
my name to be used as candidate for the presidency. 

«Since Mrs. Parsons stands firmly by her decision not 
to serve another term,” I answered, “I consent,” and she 
departed half an hour later, remarking on my loyalty to the 
old incumbent. 

The path to the president’s chair is not always strewn 
with roses any more than is that seat cushioned with pop- 
pies, as I was destined to learn. The conservative element 
of the club was not anxious to see me in that high position, 
and as soon as it became known that my name was to head 
the regular ticket they demanded a minority report, and 
obtained it, being well represented on the nominzitine com- 
mittee. Judge Henry’s wife’s name headed this ‘Teport. 
When I heard of this my courage nearly died. but. the 
radicals were strong and would not allow me to withdraw. 

Mrs. Henry was a calm, judicial, lovable womar; who had 
held my warmest admiration for many months., I knew 
that she was the right woman td succeed Mrs. P:4rsons. by 
right of her dignity and social position ; but my ambition 
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was at stake, and I felt that this was the psychological 
moment, while Joe was absent and the club-feeling surged 
my way; and my name headed the majority report at the 
annual meeting in January. 

I hesitated long about attending the meeting. Mrs. 
Henry, I knew, would not be there, and | felt that my staying 
away would be in better taste. But I could not bring my- 
self to remain quietly at home. I compromised by going 
late and lingering in the dressing-rooms alone for a time. 
By and by I heard the voice of a woman in the corridor — 
a woman whom I knew for an enemy. I.did not care to 
meet her and quickly secreted myself in one of the ante- 
rooms, locking myself in. 

‘© T wouldn’t vote for her, if I hadn’t promised,” her com- 
panion was saying, “but I can’t go back on my word 
to Mrs. Parsons. Besides, I see no harm in the woman. 
To be sure she is terribly conceited, and she overdresses, 
from my point of view. But she’s a good-natured soul ; 
and besides, she is only a tool of Mrs. Parsons. We 
shall still be under the Parsons rule, just the same.” 

“ That’s just it,” retorted the other. ‘ We are pining for 
a change. Let’s have it. Mrs. Henry is nobody’s minion ; 
she has a mind of her own, and will toady to no one.” 

“ Sorry, but I promised,” said the other, rather bored. 

«© Some say,” my enemy went on, “that your candidate is 
not so meek as she pretends.” 

“Very likely,” responded the other indifferently. 

‘They go farther and aver, some of them, that she was 
behind the whole thing; that she resorted to some kind of 
a trick to oust Mrs. Parsons.” 

‘“ That would be dreadful,” said the other aghast. 

‘You know Mrs. Parsons has really made the woman,” 
my enemy pursued, ruthlessly. ‘Who had ever heard of 
her three years ago? Even two years ago? I remember 
her first appearance in the club—a shy, horribly dressed 
creature, with no knowledge of the world at all. I have 
even heard that when Mrs. Parsons first discovered her 
she was living in four rooms over her husband’s grocery.” 

“Well, that’s no discredit to her,” said the other, stoutly. 

‘Only that she is ashamed of it and would probably 
deny it if you asked her. I tell you, the woman is tricky.” 

They passed out again, leaving me alone. My blood 
boiled with rage and passionate shame, and I longed to go 
forth and confront the woman: but I dared not. There was 
nothing to do but swallow my wrath, but I would remain in 
the background no longer and leave the field clear for my 
enemies. I unlocked the door, walked out and straight into 
the meeting. The second ballot was just being called. I 
knew from this how close the election was, and determined 
to leave no stone unturned that should help me to win. 

The meeting was in confusion. There was no attempt 
at order, and I saw my chance. I walked deliberately 
down the room, giving a cordial greeting or tossing a 
pleasant word to those women whose attitude on the 
subject of election was in doubt. I am said to possess a 
winning smile and a yracious manner, and before the ballots 
were collected I had made at least a dozen women, whose 
names I did not know, my warm friends. 

The tellers returned fifteen minutes later. My name 
headed the list with fifteen majority. I was the newly 
elected president of the great Nota Bene Club. I was 
presented immediately, amid a tumult of hand-clapping, and 
I made a neat little speech, and then went home. 

The stars looked clearly down from the January sky 
as 1 came out of the Liberal Arts Building. A young 
moon hung over the lake, and the roseate glimmer still 
lingered in the west. I was in a glow of triumph, and 
the world seemed a goodly place at that moment. 

Philip Haven came up the street, on his way home 
from a meeting also, and joined me. 

“ Well, is it congratulations ?” he asked. 

‘As you please,” | returned. “ It all came my way.” 

‘“‘ Bless you, Jackie,” he said, warmly, and his words touched 
my heart as no formal congratulations could have done. 

“Qh, Philip,” I cried, impulsively, “who would have 
thought, in the old days down in Kansas, that we would 


live to walk the finest streets in beautiful, bustling great 
Chicago together ; you its most popular preacher, and I the 
president of its most progressive woman’s club?” 

“Yes, together—and yet not together,” he said, and 
paused abruptly. Mrs. Parsons, seeing us from her car- 
riage, stopped and took us in, insisting on carrying Dr. 
Haven home to dine with her. 

But I remembered his words, even at the height of my 
exultation. I was ina tumult of joy all the evening as | 
answered the telephone congratulations of scores of friends. 
Yet I recurred again and again to Philip’s face as he uttered 
those words, and over and over I saw a picture of a hand- 
some boy and a happy little girl playing together in the 
green fields—playing husband and wife. I saw them grow- 
ing up side by side innocently fond, until he went away to 
school and college, leaving the girl behind. 

And yet—and yet they had not walked together. 
made a mistake? Might I have been happier? 


Had I 


XV. 

After that the days were not long enough for all I had to 
do. There were committees to be appointed and committee 
meetings to attend. There were disgruntled members to be 
appeased and my electors to be rewarded. There were so 
many letters to be written that I found it necessary to 
engage a secretary for the mornings, and so many invita- 
tions to club-receptions and banquets, to musical mornings 
and “gentlemen’s nights,” that life became an incessant 
whirl. I breakfasted in bed, lunched or went without lunch 
wherever I happened to be, dined with friends at home or 
elsewhere and gave myself to festivity evenings. There 
were club programmes to be arranged, “greetings”? and 
“impromptus ” and postprandial speeches to be thought up 
—mostly in the wee sma’ hours; and as the president of the 
Nota Bene must look her part, there were manicures and 
milliners, dressmakers and hairdressers to be sandwiched in 
among the busiest hours of the day. 

Then there was “ Gentlemen’s Night” at the Nota Bene. 
These annual occasions had always been considered the 
most brilliant affairs in Chicago clubdom, but I had set 
myself the task of making this first one under my leader- 
ship such as no future successor might hope to rival, unless, 
indeed, she could twist the President of the United States 
around her little finger, or bring forth the ruler of the 
United Kingdom. The Mayor’s presence was nothing new 
on these occasions; so while I had sent young Perkins, 
whom I had come to know socially, an invitation to be one 
of the speakers, which he promptly accepted, this was not 
enough. I would have nothing else than his Excellency 
the Governor of Illinois. 

1 began early to pull my wires. To be sure, Mrs. Par- 
sons knew the man well, but I could not ask her assistance 
in this scheme for eclipsing her own social record in the 
club. But again fortune favored the ambitious. It was 
Philip Haven that helped me when I confided my desires 
and plans to him. 

“Let me think it over,” he said, and went away. 
the next day he came again. 

“1 will give a modest little dinner party at the rectory,” 
he said. “I know his Excellency sufficiently well to invite 
him, and you, with Mrs. Parsons, shall do the honors. The 
Governor’s secretary, as you know, is a vestryman at St. 
Sebastian’s. Among us we will arrange the affair. Then 
you will wear your most becoming gown and—well, is it 
worth trying?” 

«Oh, Phil!” I cried. “You were always good to me. 
When shall it be?” And we fell to discussing plans as 
eagerly as children. The result was a small though bril- 
liant dinner party, at which I sat next the Governor and 
made myself as fascinating as I knew how; and when we 
parted his Excellency had promised to attend my « Gentle- 
men’s Night” with his entire staff, and to speak at the after- 
dinner exercises. 

This was the crowning triumph of my career so far and 
I set about the ordering of gorgeous raiment for the oc- 
casion with a gay heart. Joe had left me an ample bank 
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account for all emergencies. This was a pressing emer- 
gency in my opinion, and the best dressmaker in Chicago, 
a thorough artist in designing, was called into requisition. 
The result was a dream of beauty, in soft sea-shell pink 
with filmy laces and deeper rose-tints, so that I was like a 
splendid carnation when at last I donned the gown. 

The born club-leader, aided and abetted by a thorough 
club-training, is at her best not when just emerging from 
the shell of seclusion but after sharpening her wits through 
hours of contact with those of her kind; otherwise, I should 
have been a wreck when the hour for our after-dinner exer- 
cises arrived on that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

I had beer out the night before until midnight, and sat 
up an hour later preparing for my spontaneous “happy 
Introductions ”; and so fatigued was I that my eyelids were 
still closed when my mother brought up my breakfast tray 
at half-past eight. Before I was out of bed there were 
three telephone calls to be answered, and my new gown 
from Madame’s was waiting for the last trying-on at nine. 
Half an hour later I was on my way in a cab hurrying to 
the last meeting of my reception and programme commit- 
tees, when all final details must be arranged. Here, too, 
were injured feelings to be soothed, and the need of infinite 
tact: for the flower committee had ordered violets and 
smilax for the table, while my gown called for nothing if 
not carnations and roses. Of all committees, those who 
have charge of floral decorations are most sure of them- 
selves, but I succeeded after considerable diplomacy in 
getting the order changed. For how could a president be 
expected to say the right thing in a gown that quarrelled 
with the flowers that surrounded her? How expect inspira- 
tion from the combination of a carnation-colored robe and a 
violet table? And when this point was settled, there was 
the music committee to be appeased, for the great singer 
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whose voice was expected to charm the highest dignitaries 
of state and city, had refused to warble to the accompani- 
ment of our chairman, who was just as determined to 
reserve that small portion of glory to herself. And we 
compromised only by promising the chairman that we would 
give a club-musical later on at which she should be the 
chief performer. Finally, at one-thirty, all these matters had 
been settled, and we separated with everything arranged 
to my satisfaction. 

Then there was a hurried luncheon at a down-town hotel, 
when I snatched a moment to read the morning paper and 
was horrified to behold a two-column wood cut of myself 
alongside that of some heretofore unknown person who had 
been cured of nearly all the ills to which human flesh is heir, 
and a distorted forecast of the evening’s programme at the 
Nota Bene Club banquet which closed with saying, “ Evi- 
dently ‘Mrs. Jack’ has come near the realization of her 
ambition to make the social side of the Nota Bene even 
more brilliant than it has been in the past.” 

There was a meeting of the legislative committee at two- 
thirty in Mrs. Parsons’s library. I had tried to excuse 
myself from this, but that lady was obdurate. 

“It is my pride to-day,” she observed, “that I did not 
neglect a single committee meeting during my term of office. 
You certainly must not begin to excuse yourself at the very 
outset. It'll never, never do.’ And so I had to sit through 
that hour of uninteresting details, conscious of the precious- 
ness of every moment. For there were yet manicuring and 
hairdressing establishments to be visited, and the reception 
began at six. But it was over at last, and I was free to 
hurry through the next two hours as fast as possible. 

And yet, when I stood before my mirror at home arrayed 
in my beautiful gown, listening to the flattering words of 
Madame, who had come herself-to attend to hooking it and 
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smoothing out the faintest wrinkle (having worked all the 
night before to complete the gown), as | saw the pride in 
my mother’s eyes and the honest adoration of the children, 
I felt freshened and eager to encounter a critical audience. 
For such is the bracing power of good clothes. 

I needed all the strength | could muster, for the receiv- 
ing party had to stand an hour and a half, to welcome all 
the guests, before we were summoned to the banqueting 
room. Of course, I stood at the head of the distinguished 
party ; next to me came the Governor, and just below him 
the Count de Beauvais, a French nobleman who was 
brought by the Mayor, with the apology that the foreigner 
was making a study of modern social conditions in America, 
and had begged to coms: and see this most modern affair, a 
“gentlemen’s night” at a woman’s club. The Mayor and 
several lesser lights stood in line also, and as a background 
to all the rest, the entire staff of the Governor in all its 
panoply of military splendor. I shall never forget the 
grand spectacle of that banqueting room, with myself at the 
head of the table, the Governor of Illinois at my right and 
the Count de Beauvais (in the uniform of a French 
officer) at my left, with the showy uniforms of the staff 
officers, scattered among the beautiful evening gowns 
of handsome women, and all reflected and multiplied by the 
mirrors which lined the room. Truly, a goodly sight for the 
French sociological student to behold in democratic America! 

And truly a goodly place for the woman of small begin- 
nings to blossom into a social favorite. The Governor was 
most attentive throughout the dinner hour, while the Count 
paid me open court, with but an occasional word for Mrs. 
Parsons, who sat on his other side—a fact which she never 
quite forgot. And I was at my triumph, remembering that 
the Mayor, who was now third on my list of attractions, 
had been the greatest lion at her last “gentlemen’s night.” 

For so doth the spirit of rivalry wax great among women, 
even unto the separation of friends. 

By the time the coffee was served my brain was at its 
clearest, and I had no need of the notes | had prepared at 
the sacrifice of so much needed sleep, when I came to 
introduce my guests. The right words fell voluntarily from 
my lips, and my graceful characterizations of each speaker 
were singularly felicitous. Never had I been so brilliant: 
even my enemies were proud of their president before the 
evening was half over. Indeed, I had but to glance at my 
own reflection in the mirror, and note my splendid setting 
of notables, to feel the utmost confidence in myself and in 
the occasion. 

The speeches, too, were most brilliant. Seldom had his 
Iexcellency been more eloquent, for in addition to the 
stimulus of the occasion, he knew the hand of the Good 
Government Club (an offshoot of the Nota Bene) had been 
instrumental in his election. These things were not men- 
tioned openly, but the deference which he paid the club 
spoke volumes for its place in the community. 

‘Itis fit,” he said at one time, “that this club which has 
come to be one of the most influential organizations of our 
big, bustling, splendid city—a wonderful flower of a won- 
derful modern civilization—should be represented to-night 
by so beautiful a flower of modern womanhood, a glorious 
carnation, if I may be allowed the pleasure of saying so,” 
he added, bowing to me amid a burst of applause. It was 
then I drank deep of the frothy wine of popularity, and | 
saw not that there were dregs in the cup. 

“ His Excellency,” began the Count de Beauvais, when I 
introduced him to the admiring audience, “has spoken of 
your president as a glorious carnation. I would go farther 
and pay my deferential honors to the queen of the roses, /« 
Beaut& Americaine. 1 would call her—not Mrs. Jack, as 
you democratic Americans do--—but Madame Jacqueminot, 
the beautiful product of your finest American civilization.” 

He said much more, making a really fine speech about 
the development of women in this country and comparing 
us favorably with women of other lands, but it was his 
open flattery that went to my head like wine and made that 
night the beginning of a new episode in my existence. 

The Mayor’s speech, the scholarly address by Dr. Philip 


Haven, the fine music, and the attentions from great men 
made this the red-letter evening of my life. 

When it was all over and farewells were being said, the 
Count de Beauvais bent low over my hand, and touched it 
with his lips. 

“Madame Jacqueminot, to whom I pay my honor,” he 
murmured. “I beg the privilege of calling upon you at 
your home. Will you not designate an hour—soon?” 

I named four o’clock of the following day, and with 
another pressure of the hand he was gone. 

It was indeed a proud moment when Johnaphene Hen- 
ning stood in gorgeous apparel to receive the good-night 
salutations of the Governor and his cort¢ge, and the other 
distinguished visitors. I was in another world, so lifted out 
of myself that I did not even recognize the proud and 
haughty being whom I saw reflected in the mirrors opposite, 
as the last of the procession filed out. 

Philip, ever faithful to my interests, stood waiting for me 
when I finally appeared in my new opera cloak. I must 
have accepted his homage with a most queenly air, for as we 
passed down the steps to my carriage, 1 overheard my spitc- 
ful friend murmur to a companion: 

“Goodness! You'd never think that haughty creature 
was the wife of a grocer.” 

“ Good thing he’s abroad,” returned the other. 

Poor Joe! I had completely forgotten his existence. 


XVI. 


- It was the old story of the moth and the candle, with the 
trifling variation that the candle, in this instance, was also a 
passionate devotee of the moth and so made himself more 
than ever fascinating. 

It was with a peculiar commingling of repulsion and attrac- 
tion that I allowed the Count de Beauvais to bend his lips to 
my hand in my own house the next day. A strikingly hand- 
some man of commanding presence, his bold yet soft black 
eyes, seemed to draw my very soul to his. A strange impules 
to flee from him struggled with the charm he exercised, but 
with his first words I was powerless, and remembered my 
duties as hostess. 

‘“ Madame Jacqueminot,” he murmured in his melodious 
voice to which the merest suggestion of an accent lent added 
charm, “ 1 am your humble slave. I do my homage to the 
representative of modern American womanhood.” 

“And I accept it in that purely impersonal way,” I 
retorted, regaining control of myself. “ Modern American 
womanhood should be proud to receive the homage of Eu- 
rope’s honored aristocracy. Now sit down and tell me 
how you were impressed with the woman’s club movement.” 

‘As displayed last night at the Auditorium,” he answered, 
esconcing himself in my big Morris chair by the open fire, 
“it was most wonderful; it is the combination of all the 
graces that have characterized womanhood from the time of 
Mother Eve, with the modern spirit of American democracy 
and of—of—what you call the new-woman spirit. TI like 
not that term; but it covers the meaning, west ce fas ?” 

“ Yes,” I retorted, smiling, “and thank you. For even 
the most aggressive new woman must feel glad that you see 
in her the old-time graces. But I do not like the term «new 
woman’ either. Women are no different to-day from Mother 
Eve. It is only that our environments are different, and 
that we are making them still more different.” 

“ The beautiful Jacqueminot sends out more wide-spread 
and powerful fragrance than the old-time wild rose,” he ob- 
served, without taking his gaze from the glowing coals. « We 
men of the old aristocracy are powerless to resist your mag- 
ical atmosphere—so you have it all your own way, as you 
say over here.” 

His voice was melody personified, and as he talked on I 
too, was transported into a different atmosphere —one heavy 
with rich perfumes and enticing music and encompassed 
with a soft whirlpool of dreams. This was not the practical 
wite of a bustling business man; Iwas some princess of the 
realm surrounded with Oriental luxury and revelling in the 
adoration of her royal lover, and although we talked only of 
the most prosaic subjects, there is no knowine where it would 
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have ended if at the close of an hour, Dr. Haven had not 
been ushered in, bringing us both back to the present every- 
day world of Chicago. The talk became general, and the 
Count soon withdrew, leaving me alone with Philip. 

« And how do you like the Count?” I asked after a short 
silence. 

“ A capable Frenchman, enough,” was the rather ungrac- 
tous reply.‘ But———” 

“Well? But me your but if you must,” I responded gaily. 

“Women in your position cannot be too particular, vou 
know,” he went on. ‘ Pardon me, Jackie, but I am an old, 
old friend.” 

“ And are claiming all the privileges of one,” I laughed. 

“ Your husband is in Europe,” he went on, disagreeably. 

“1 had heard of it,”’ I said dryly. 

“ And the world is quick to note these things,” he pursued. 

“Philip Haven!” I flashed back. “T really believe you 
are jealous.”” I colored and caught myself up quickly. ‘“ Do 
you think me still the unsophisticated girl you left behind 
you in Kansas? Because you know I really have two beau- 
tifully cut molars commonly called eye-teeth.” 

“ The man staid here nearly two hours,” he muttered. 

“ How many times have you staid three and even four?” 
I retorted. 

“But Iam an old friend and—your pastor,” he replied : 
and this man is a foreigner—who knows the rules of eti- 
quette—and it was his first call.” 

“But not his last, I trust,” said I. “ Really, Philip, you 
are presuming just a trifle. Who cares about the man, any- 
how? If I find him entertaining, rather if with all his experi- 
ence he finds poor, uneducated, undeveloped me interesting, 
whose business is it?” 

“ Mine,’’ he answered. “ Mine, Jackie. For I tell you 

The door opened, and in came Minnie Morrison, followed 
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by a Mrs. Bainbridge, a beautiful young widow who had re- 
cently joined the club. Her eyebrows lifted almost imper- 
ceptibly when she saw Dr. Haven and me ev (éfe-a-f'te, and 
after a cordial greeting she turned from me and sat by him 
on the sofa, entertaining him with the small talk of society 
during the few moments of his stay. When he rose to go 
she said good-by also. 

“ For,” said she, “I am going right by the rectory and 
will take you along in my carriage.” 

“See what it is to have a spiritual adviser,” laughed 
Minnie, when the door had closed behind them. 

I failed to catch her meaning. 

“ What—not see through the pretty widow?” Why, every- 
body else sees it already. I tell youan unmarried clergyman 
cannot be too careful. First thing he knows there'll be a 
scandal in the aristocratic ranks of St. Sebastian’s.” 

And he dared to admonish me! 

That very night brought an invitation to help receive the 
guests ata reception the Mayor and his wife were giving 
for the Count de Beauvais, together with a note asking me 
to dine with them the same evening. Dinners and recep- 
tions followed in quick succession, and the Count’s stay 
was prolonged from the two weeks he had at first planned 
into two months, during which time he was a frequent caller 
at my house. 

‘“You must not be misled by his extravagant admiration,” 
Mrs. Parsons admonished me, “for these foreigners know 
not the meaning of the word reserve. 1 always accept 
their homage in the spirit it is given, knowing they will 
pass on to the next flower, and, like any other butterfly, 
sip diligently ali the honey they find there. It’s all in the 
way of the world.” And so I accepted the Count’s devo- 
tion Jightly and not ungratefully. 

(To be continued in therApril numberi) 
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THE LUMBERMEN—GENERAL EXERCISE FOR THE LARGER MUSCLES, 


THE NEW PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


BY M. WILMA 


OR MANY YEARS educators-——and 
children—have felt the need of some- 
thing to take the place of the stiff and 

dull gymnastic drill for the young, which 
has been proved as fatiguing mentally as 
an equal amount of time spent on mathe. 
matics. 

Exercise is a necessity, but exercise 
with a pleasurable excitation of the atten- 
tion has a far more beneficial effect. The 
kindergarten idea of having games does 
not wholly answer the demand from the 
physical standpoint, and the physical 
educator’s idea of exercises to develop 
muscles does not meet the demands ot 
modern education. It has seemed that a 
union of the two points or the projection 
of the child’s imagination into the regu- 
lar gymnastic exercises was necessary to 
relieve the mind of strain 
and to make it alert and 
responsive with a good 
physical activity. 

Some time ago Miss 
Mari Ruef Hofer, au- 
thor of several books for 
educators and famous 
for her work with chil- 
dren, conceived the idea 
that the educational prin- 
ciple of the simultane- 
ous development of the 
mental, physical and 
cmotional nature of the 
child might best be re 
alized through a well-or- 
ganized plan of physical 
education, and so came 
forward with some rick 
suggestions for the prac- 
tical work. Last year, 
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Wood, of the Physical Educational De- 
partment of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, Miss Belle Ragnar Parsons, 
instructor in elementary physical training 
at the Horace Mann School, planned and 
put to the test a series of programmes 
based upon this theory. 

The first aim in the new plan of physi- 
cal development is to keep the child’s 
mind on the activity and not on himself 
as acting, making use of the imaginative 
and dramatic powers to give pleasure to 
the physical exercises. The physical al- 
ways holds first place; the imaginative 
and dramatic are used simply as a stimu- 
lus. It is not desired to produce the mere 
athlete nor yet alone the aesthetic, but a 
body well controlled in action o: repose, 
quick in response, definite, correct, easy 
and graceful. In fact, 
the aim is co-ordination, 
equal and simultaneous 
development of body 
and mind without men- 
tal strain. 

So with due respeci 
to the investigations of 
the conservative man 
and the criticism of the 
mother, the little child 
was asked to lead, and 
upon his instinctive, 
spontaneous = activities 
Miss Parsons has based 
her progressive and svs- 
tematic exercises for 
sound physical develop- 
ment, following well. 
known pedagogical prin. 
ciples. 

The programmes re- 
sulting from the practi- 
cal test at the Horace 
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Mann School are full of the material which makes it pos- 


sible for physical work to be carried into the home, and _ 


| suggest to the mother—wiser always than the philoso- 
pher—that until physical education in schools is more 
nearly correct she look to the physical growth of her chil- 
dren by encouraging their natural activities. Their instinct 
to imitate may be satisfied and the field for childish play 
enlarged and enriched; thus, while enjoying this recreative 
activity, children reap all the physical benetits of the regu- 
lar gymnastic work, their powers of observation are sharp- 
ened and a new interest and sympathy for all life is awakened. 

In the imitation of animals, beside the beneficial results of 
the free movements of 
the large muscles, a high 
ideal of physical perfec- 
tion is instilled. For in- 


stance, with tigers one 
would choose to imitate 
the largest, strongest and 
In| Move- 
The flying bounds 


most graceful 
ment. 





THE WEEPING=-WILLOW——SWIRLING 
OF THE WILLOW, GOOD EXER- 
CISE FOR INSOMNIA, 


of the kangaroo suggest the 
power of physical strength 
well directed. To imitate it, 
stand with the arms lifted in 
imitation of the small forelegs 
and all the weight thrown on 
the balls of the feet ready for 
the spring. The breathing apparatus must not be cramped ; 
the chest is well up and the lungs filled; otherwise continu- 
ous leaping will be impossible. 

The frog, from the deep, knee-bending position with the 
hands touching the floor, demands even longer sustained 
and better controlled breathing, because of the more 
extensive leap. 

From the elephant we get the slow, heavy step; the body 
is relaxed from the hips and one arm falls limply close to 
the head to represent the trunk. This relaxation puts the 
organism in a state of receptivity, and recuperation follows. 

The imitation of birds flying gives a thought of lightness, 
physical freedom and grace, and only free, unconscious 
movements are graceful. 
Rise on the toes, lift) the 
head, spread the arms and 
run lightly, as if supported 
by air. Notice different 
birds and try to describe 
each kind. After frequent 
bird imitation, itis no trouble 
to walk lightly and easily, 
with the weight of the body 
where it belongs and the 
chest in good position, with 
plenty of room for deep 
breathing. 

Correct positions for ac- 
live play are encouraged 
through dramatization of 
the appealing sports, and 
while opening a new vein 
of pleasure, the same splen- 
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PLYING THE KITE—-FREE TRUNK 
AND ARM MOVEMENTS. 





did exercise is_ realized. 
lying the kite is a popular 
sport, so why not describe 
just how it is done? ‘Toss 
it up, run a little, unwind 
cord, guide it, run with it 
and wind up. 

Who can push a swing 
the highest? Practise the 
stretch. With a deep breath 
cather energy, rise on toes 
and push outward to arms’ 
length. 

Girls receive much criti- 
cism in ball throwing, and 
there are many boys who 
deserve some. Now, who 
can best demonstrate the 
art?) Mothers and children 
may supply many additional 
sugyestions for amusement 

which will at the same time afford good exercise. 

The Nature theme offers a good illustration of how this 
work develops the emotional side as well as the physical. 
The Spring, awakening with its outburst of new life, 

stirs within the heart of every child an emotion of sym- 
pathy. The wind in the tree-tops seems to lift him up, 
and creates in him a desire for expression. He wants 

to sway and dance with the branches, to feel the free- 
dom of the birds and the power of the waters. It is 
more than motion or ac- 
tivity that appeals to him. 
He feels a hidden life, an 
invisible force, a person- 
ality which is bound to 
manifest itself in action. 

The first stirring of life 
in the Spring is the wind ; 
the child feels its power 


FERRY BOAT (WALKING ~ BEAM)— 
RAISE ARMS SIDEWAYS, — BEND 
TRUNK TO RIGHT AND LEFT, 





THE CHOPPER——TO DEVELOP THE 
ARM MUSCLES AND 10 EXCITE 
DEEP, NATURAL BREATHING, 


and force and is stirred to 
resistance. Ie loves to run 
against it, to meet it face 
to face, to battle with it and 
not be baffled by it. Un- 
consciously he expands his 
chest, lifts up his head, 
leans forward and runs with 
a determination to conquer. 

It a child has once had 
an actual experience of this kind, a repetition of the same 
activity in play will recall to him the emotions aroused by 
the reality. And what emotions are more worth encourag- 
ing than courage and determination? Mothers should 
enrich and vitalize the child’s aimless play upon every 
occasion by suggesting such little dramatizations as his 
exuberance of spirits warrants. 

Running with the arms back and outward and the palms 
forward, at the same time holding back as if facing pressure, 
aside from the benefits of emotions, excites invigoration and 
stimulates the circulation. 

Every boy and girl has seen the weathercock twisting 
and turning, indicating the direction of the wind; and many 
have noticed the tall, erect weathervane, with the arms 
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straight out, twisting to the 
right and to the left, witha 
perfectly firm base. This 
imitation will afford great 
amusement and produce 
and preserve flexibility, a 
distinguishing characteris- 
_ tic of youth; and there is 
no better exercise for estab- 
lishing a correct poise of 
the body, lacking which 
even a child’s body may 
take on an appearance of 
old age or deformity. 
There is also the wind- 
mill with its arms turning 
and whirling in the breezes. 
It is a good plan for a num- 
ber of children, after think- 
ing out several demonstra- 
tions of the wind, to join in 


THROWING BALL (FIRST 





POSITION) 
—TRUNK TWISTIKG AND LARGE 
FREE ARM MOVEMENTS. 


a contest before judges to see which can supply the greatest 
number of wind activities and demonstrate most correctly. 
Trees area familiar subject and immediately suggest firm- 


ness (deep-rootedness) and erectness (good position). 


More- 


over, one is at once inspired to imitate the typical contour 
and the characteristic movements, the swaying of the tree- 
tops (rhythmic movements of the head and arms), the bend- 





SWIMMING EXERCISE—FOR CHEST 
DEVELOPMENT. 


the three swimming movements. 


ing of the trees during a 
storm (flexibility) also the 
swirling of the willow for 
relaxation. 

Other exercises suggest- 
ed by the subject of trees 
are the activities of the 
woodman—good, vigorous 
exercises for the develop- 
ment of the arm muscles 
and for exciting deep, na- 
tural breathing. 

The water and different 
modes of travel offer much 
material for recreative ex- 
ercise. First think how the 
waves roll. Extend the 
arms forward and describe 
the motion. Fancy your- 
self in the water and what 
you would do. Practise 
Round shoulders can 


easily be overcome by this exercise, because the backward 


movement of the arms flattens the shoulders. 


Sit on a low 


seat with body erect and practise rowing ; increase the dis- 
tance covered in imagination every day by pulling more 
strokes, to develop a good chest. 

The farmer suggests some of the richest possibilities for 


physical work, the seasons 
of the year bringing their 
own round of duties. 

The sowing of the seed 
broadcast gives the large, 
free swing of the arm and 
good walking position, with 
the chest high and head up, 
bringing the trunk forward 
on the balls of the feet, and 
the necessary slowness of 
the step demands the large 
swing from the hip. 

The reaper repeats the 
same excellent arm and leg 
action and combines with 
it the graceful bending of 
the knee as the bedy is 
raised and lowered with 
each stroke. The mowing 





PUSHING THE SWING—FORWARD 
UPWARD STRETCH. 





THROWING 


THE BALL (SECOND 
POSITION) —A STRETCHING 
EXERCISE, 


of the grass or the cradling 
of the wheat is an exercise 
for freedom and unity of 
movement. 

All the industries afford 
exercise for the larger set 
of muscles, which is a most 
important factor in the 
development of the body. 
Also instead of trying to 
overcome awkwardness and 
bad standing positions by 
gymnasium work, which 
after a time becomes weari- 
some to the child, suggest 
an idea to the mind, and the 
body will soon take on sim- 
ilar expression. Children 
grasp this form of exercise 
with delight and need only 
encouragement. 


There is also the “let's pretend” period, when any boy 
can be a gallant prince and any girl a lady fair, when all 


things are possible and all our dreams come true. 


There is 


no pleasure in all life equal to that experienced by the child 
when, in his play, he becomes in reality, the embodiment of 


his fondest ideals. 
and skill. 
of the knight, hence the 
secret of the particular 
success of this series of 
exercises in Miss Parsons’ 
unique work. 

The game of “ Knights ” 
is chosen because of the 
child’s interest after he 
has read or heard a story 
of knightly deeds, such as 
Mallory’s Zhe Boy’s King 
Arthur. \t makes use of 
and directs his natural ac- 
tivities, and inspires inves- 
tigation, which leads to 
vreater knowledge, and the 
subsequent use of that 
knowledge in creative ac- 
tivity, the making ot self 
armor, shields, lances, etc. 

Impersonating the knight 


inspires a feeling of bravery, nobility and courtesy. 





Every child worships strength, courage 
These virtues are combined in the impersonation 


* 
PROG—ENTENSIVE LEAP, WITH 
BALANCE AND CONTROL, 


The 


idea of courtesy is emphasized as strongly as that of strength 


and skill. 


The physical activities brought into play are: 


high stepping, in imitation of the proud, prancing horses, 
then the quick, springing gallop; drawing and replacing the 
sword, the use of the shield, raising and lowering the colors. 
The right and left fall-out positions combined with vigorous 





THE REAPER—GENERAL EXERCISE 
WITH RHYTHMIC SWAYING, 


arm movements and defin- 
ite aim, are used in hurling 
the lances (small sticks). 
In the hurdling of the 
horses, the correct gym- 
nasium jump is demanded. 
There is also the deep bow 
of submission. 

After separate activities 
have been well practised, 
a number of children can 
play the games together. 
Every large set of muscles 


‘has its share in the exer- 


cise, and there is a gradual 
working up to the greatest 
activity, and a gradual let- 
ting down from the same: 
the climax of action being 
in the middle of the game 


The Delineator 


period. Instead of calling for good position, one need 
only ask for tall, straight, proud knights. This request 
appeals very directly to the inner ideals of the child and 
is more likely to stay with him afterward. 

Health is the surest touchstone to success, the prize 
prerequisite for efficiency, and every mother wishes for her 
child a strong, healthy, well-controlled, well-balanced body 
to serve the dictates of a well-balanced mind. When, how- 
ever, we are 
ald) enough 
to appreciate 
the relation 
of beauty to 
health, to 
admire and 
value the per- 
sonal mag- 
netism eman- 
ating from 
the healthy 
mind and 
body, it is 
cither too 
late to cul- 
tivate it) in 
ourselves, or 
the effort is 
apt to be evi- 
dentand con- 
scious; the charm of the simple, natural, unconscious 
bearing is lost. Therefore, the only way to gain = un- 
conscious beauty, grace and poise is to begin with the 
child at an early age. 

The child is like wax, pliable and easily moulded into 
beautiful form. Later the body becomes like marble and 


WEATHERV ANF —— RAISE ARMS 
SIDEWAYS, TWISTING TRUNK. 


SWAYING OF 





GARDENER — BENDING TRUNK) PREE 
BODY AND 


must be chisclled into shape. With love and knowledge of 
what to do, the plastic torm of the child can be made 
a thing of beauty and endowed with the most perfect 
health. The limbs can be made supple and strong, the 
lungs developed to their perfect capacity, the heart 
strengthened, the muscles rounded, the carriage made 
erect, and all the bodily functions improved with a 
corresponding effect upon the mental nature of the child. 

Parents 


and = educa- 
tors must 
realize that 


the bodies 
as well as 
the — brains 
of children 
should __ re- 
ceive atten- 
tion; that it 
is more es- 
sential that a 
child should 
know how 
tostrengthen 
and = rightly 
use his body 
than that 
he — should 
“pass” in 
technical physiology. To know how to stand and walk well 
is more important than to know the construction of the 
foot. The hollow chests and crooked spines will respond 
quickly to the desire and effort to represent tall, straight, 
strong and graceful trees, or sturdy, robust men of the coun- 
try, and permanent physical benefit will be the unfailing result. 





KANGAROUORAPID BENDING AND 


ARMS, SPRINGING, 


ae 


WHOSE LITTLE BABY? 


BY EDMUNID VANCE COOKE 


NO little baby is tossed so high ? 


“Sweetest little one under the sky!” 
lis tather declares ; and the reason why ? 
“Tfe’s papa’s little own baby.” 


Whose little baby is held so tight ? 
“Sweetest baby that ever saw light !”’ . 
Ilis mother says, and she means it quite ; 

“TTe’s mother’s little own baby.” 


Whose little baby that can’t be matched ? 

“Sweetest little one ever hatched !"’ 

And then the reason appears attached ; 
“He's grandpa’s little own baby.” 


Whose little baby is viewed with pride ? 

“Sweetest baby that ever cried!” 

And the reason can hardly be denied ; 
“T1e'’s grandma's little own baby.” 


Whose little baby ? 


Little he recks; 


Knowing them slaves to his nods and becks 
And his little pink soles are on their necks ! 
For they all belong to the baby. 
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HOUSE BUILDING AND HOME MAKING 


A Series of ‘Houses that have been Built at Moderate Cost and Furnished in an 
Attractive Way 










A COSEY FROM DESIGNS 


SUBURBAN MADE BY 


HOME W. A. LAMBERT 


The compact outlines of “A Cosey Suburban 
Home” are quaint in their expression, The 
bay window, with its upper sashes of diamond- 
shaped panes, its under-structure of rough 4 
stone and the low railing overhead, is an at- ‘ 
tractive feature of the exterior. The coloring 
of the house is a combination of gray (roof 
and sides), green (shutters and doors) and 
white (pillars and trimmings). The front 
porch can be inclosed in Winter with glass 
and with wire netting in the Summer-time. 

The connection of the rooms is convenient, 
with absolutely no loss of space in passage 
ways. Placing the library at the extreme end 
of the first floor keeps it free from the in- FY, 
terruptions of the front door. The living 
rooms receive a southern exposure, hall and ' 
kitchen the north outlook, \ 
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The parlor isseparated from the reception hall by white \| The corner bay window In the parlor is hung with daint 
columns. The mantel is a graceful Colonial design curtains of Brussels net edged with Renaissance area, 
~y, painted white like the woodwork. The ceiling is coved, Two mahogany Chairs and an antique mahogany sofa are 
Ps and the side walls are covered with green paper. nearthe bay. The floor is laid with small Oriental rugs A 
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The woodwork in the library is of Cypress stained 
a dull black. The facing of the fireplace is Harvard 
brick set in Flemish bond fashion. A_ tapestry 
wall-paper in foliage design is used in this [room 


The fireplace in the dining-room has a pictu- 
resque hood of slate and wrought iron. The large 
square tiles are orange-colored. On piate shelf and 
mantel are some pieces of old-fashioned porcelain. 
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The book-cases fill one 
| end of the library, except a 
| space in the middle for the 
writing desk. The small 
square panes of glassinthe 
windows are divided with 
thick plain bars of wood. 
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The hall Is an an- 


wth : a” nouncement of the 
' Hh tT hq cosey interiors found 






The window ar- 
In the 


g-room leaves 







) for a china iy a) —_ in the other parts of 
cabinet or high side- p, ; an te 7 | the house. The door 
board u the cen- 7 into the kitchen is 
tre and the = _. ' Sate ree set with colored 





- th a; aes glass in bull’s - eye 
a G onabe =3 pattern. The walls 


from two other cirec- 

tions, The plate shelf are hung with inter- 
forms @ part of the = / esting pictures, and 
decoration of the —— ee an antique card 


room. The walls are 
hung with burlap and 
the wood finish is 
natural cypress. 
A portiere sepa- 
rates the dining- 
room from the parlor. 


table is opposite 
the entrance door. 
The parlor seen from 
the seat under the 
stairway is a charm- 
ing picture framed 
by the white pillars. 


ALICE M KELLOGG, 


Happenings in the frome of 





The Defineator family 


AVE you ever really moved?) Ido not mean the — structures scattered all over Greater New York, with all the 
annual flitting of the apartment dwellers in the accumulation of rubbish as well as of valuable things which 
hig cities who change their residences regu- must be moved. 
larly every year, but the abandonment of a For months we have been preparing, and in that work of 
habitation which has sheltered you and been — preparation many things have come to light, many things 
part and parcel of your lite for many years. which had to do with the babyhood period of THr DEL- 
Moving from an apartment house, even after = INEATOR and Butterick Patterns. 


several vears, never means so much as a real 
house moving, when the very roots of home 


as, 


life are torn up. Among them is a copy of THe DELINEATOR for January, 
How many are there of you who remember what it means — 1875, when the magazine was only two years old. — A little 


to leave the old home- 
stead where the family 
life has been lived ?—the 
ald home filled from cel- 
lar to attic, not only with 
the recollections of a lone 
and happy sojourn, but 
also filled with that end- 
less collection of things 
on things which grows up 
around every family. 
The garret is full of 
trunks standing below the 
eaves, of old-fashioned 
furniture, of articles that 
have seen their best days, 
of everything from valu- 
able relics to junk. The 
same is true of every 
closet, every storeroom 
and spare room down to 
the cellar. Year after 
vear these things have ac- 
cumulated because they 
seemed too good to throw 
away, but when the time 
does come to give up the 
old home and move into 
another, you have to de- 
cide the question as to 
what is valuable and what 
is worthless, what shall be 
moved and what shall be 
thrown away. There are 
many things which you 


magazine, plaintive in its 
worn paper cover. It has 
no beautiful and _ artistic 
illustrations, no Paris, 
London or New _ York 
letters, no millinery arti- 
cles, no talks on home- 
making, nothing about the 
care of children, no hiter- 
ary or artistic features. 
We give two of the 
styles shown in it. Really 
ridiculous were they not 
so pathetic. They ex- 
press, as nothing else can 
express, the great. difter- 
ence between THe Dr- 
LINEATOR of those days 


BLISHED 
and Trt DELINEATOR 


: ray | § ; of today. 


| Y 
uy, ' ; 
| E.BUTTERICK & CO: Another keepsake, 
ies te mutely cloquent, which 
OF. ara CWAY, () has come to hand, is this 
4556 B" NICWINORK. "2 little pattern, a pattern 
NEY So | ie for making a pair of boy's 
i ue pants, cutin 1845. When 
PRICE SLS<CENTS ee I tell you that Ebenezer 
. | ae Butterick cut the fyrsz 
. pattern in 1863, vou will 
realize how near the be- 
ginning of pattern making 
this little one is. It might 
amuse you to hold it: in 


~ 


ae 





would not give up for their weight in gold, not worth much in — your hand and compare it with one of our complete patterns 
themselves, but crusted over with a network of associations. of to-day, but that isn’t necessary. It bears a story on its 





Itistoallyou — face—a story of lower prices, vast Improvements, mighty 
who understand changes. This little, simple pattern cost twenty cents. 
inthe mostsym- ‘To-day, one fora similar garment, with all its improvements, 
pathetic way — costs only half as much. | 


what it} means In fact, twenty cents will now buy a complete pattern for 
to move, that I a misses’ costume. 
am telling about It is a pattern fora dey's pants. The words “ Butterick 


this change of — Patterns” will suggest to your mind ladies’ and misses’ wear 
thehomeof Tit and you are perhaps surprised it should be a pattern for ‘ 
DELINEATOR — pairof boy’s pants that was preserved, but in those days Mr. 
family. Forthe Butterick cut only, patterns for boys’ clothes and for men’s 
most of you, — shirts. The idea of patterns for women’s dresses came later 
even when you — and that was the real beginning of the great pattern Husinese 
do move after  wehave to-day. The merchant who carried a stock of But- 
vears of living — terick Patterns then was a vara avis, and ten dollars worth 
in one place, say fifty patterns, was a large assortment. The first ten 
cannot guess dollar bill ever paid for a package is still in the possession 


what it means for the Butterick family to move, an actual of Mr. Butterick’s descendants. To-day many merchants 
family of nearly four thousand, housed in eight ditferent carry twenty thousand patterns in stock, : . 
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The old DELINEATOR and the little pattern have suggested 
many, many thoughts to me, and instead of attending to my 
moving, I have been musing over all the things that have 
happened between then and now in THE D&rLInraTor 
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family, like the mother who accidentally runs across the 
litde cast off garments of her first child, forgets the crrand 
which took her to the attic or to the spare chamber, and sits 
there thinking over the things that have happened to her 
children since. It is not sad, except as all relics of the 
past are sad. These were beginnings, but they were begin- 
nings of a great and satisfactory growth. The children 
have grown up; they are well and successful. 

And in the realization of the present, back I come to my 
moving. Twenty-nine years ago there were printed of Tur 
DELINEATOR that now lies before me 10,000 copies. If we 
had started to move our plant at that time, in 1875, it would 
have been an easy matter. In those days we had no printing 
plant and our printing was done by some one else. There 
would have been little to move but the small office equip- 
ment that is required to publish a small magazine. 

Now we have to consider a plant large enough not 
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only to print THE DELINEATOR, but our French, Spanish 
and German magazines, our Counter Catalogues and Small 
Catalogues and our millions of Fashion Sheets; a plant 
which not only prints, but does all the other work of fold- 
ing, cutting and binding. Printing presses that weigh fifteen 
tons each must be taken apart, loaded upon trucks, dragged 
to their new home, raised on elevators to the floors where 
they are to be set up and put together again to start run- 
ning atonce. Then there are the folders, the cutting, bind- 
ing and covering machines, the equipment of tvpe in wagon- 
loads of cases, and all the other machinery of one of the 
biggest print shops in the world—all to be moved and in- 
stalled in the new building, mind you, without losing step 
or marking time for a single minute. So much from our 
printing plant alone. 

With this go the departments that do all the work of 
designing the fashions and illustrating them, the caring for 
subscriptions, the addressing and mailing of the magazines: 
the departments that attend to the entering and filling of 
orders, bookkeeping, and all the other departments neces- 
sary toa big business. There are great safes—dozens of 
them; there are machines for manufacturing the patterns, 
tables for cutting them, tables for folding them and tables 
for labelling them. There is an endless quantity of desks 
and chairs and more tables——all sorts of office furniture. 
And we must move everything and get THe DELINEATOR 
and all our other magazines out on time. Wedo not know 
how we shall do it, but we cannot give you any excuses. We 
cannot explain that we are moving. We are telling you 
about it now, but this does not mean that we shall offer 
excuses some time later. We cannot atford to be late one 
single day. 

The struggle is all worth while. We have been living 
uncomfortably and doing our work under great difficulties 
for anumber of years. We have overflowed from room to 
room and from building to building, until now we are scat- 
tered through eight different structures in Greater New 
York. We have burrowed through one great city block, 
and you, as a stranger, could hardly go through our de- 
signing and office department and find your way without a 
guide, it is so mixed up. | 

All of this has been inconvenient and unhandy, but we 
are now going intoa building which will be the most  per- 
fectly appointed publishing house in the world. We will 
have everything that we want just where we want it. Iam 
not going to tell you about it now. That will be left for 
another letter. I simply close this with a picture of THE 
DELINEATOR’s new home as it now looks. I will tell you 
what is inside of it after I have moved there and find out 
how nice it is myself. CHARLES DWYER 
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STORIES AND PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN 





A LITTLE GARDEN CALENDAR 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 






IX.—A VISIT FROM JACK FROST. top, instead of the fat, round vegetable he had expected. 
AN) ND so the month of February passed. Once the Still, it was really a radish, Davy said, and he gave half 


vines had started up the strings, they seemed to little Prue, who brought out her little dishes that Santa 
to grow faster—almost as if they were running Claus left under the Christmas tree. It tasted real radishy, 
(XR races, while the peas reached out and clung to 
>t Tk the little twigs, and stood up straight and trim, 

a like soldiers. The pansies and nasturtiums, 
too, and the lettuce and radishes, all sent out more and more 
leaves and began to hide the little pots. Davy was wild to 
pull up just one radish to see if it wasn’t big enough to eat, 
but on the first dav of March, when the Chief Gardener told 
him that he might do so, he was grieved to find only a 
pale little root, just a bit larger and a trifle pinker at the 








THE PANSIES SENT OUT MORE AND MORE LEAVES, 


and a tiny lettuce leaf, with one drop of vinegar and a 
speck of salt was just fine. 

It grew quite warm during the second week of March, 
and the fire in the furnace was allowed to get low. But 
one night it suddenly turned cold—as cold as January. 

“Oh, what makes some of my pea leaves look so 
dark?” asked Davy, as they stopped in the icy sitting- 
room for a moment before hurrying through to the warm 
dining-room where a big open fire was blazing. 

The Chief Gardener shook his head, rather solemnly. 

“}'m afraid they are bitten by Jack Frost,” he said. 

“Oh, mine are all dark, too,” whimpered Prue, sorrow- 
fully. “ I am going to take them right out to the dinine- 
room fire and warm them.” 7 

“And that would be the very worst thing you could 
do,” said the Chief Gardener. “Let them stay right 
where they are, and we will heat the room slowly by open- 
ing the register just the least bit at a time, and draw the 
THE NASTURTIUMS BEGAN TO HIDE THE LITTLE POU. shades to keep out the sun. Perhaps, if we do that, the 
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irost will come out so gently that the plants will not be killed.” 

So they did as the Chief Gardener said, and kept the sit- 
ting-room quite cool all day. Then by another day the peas 
and all the others looked about as well as ever; only a few 
of the tenderest leaves withered up and dropped off because 
Jack Frost had breathed harder on these than on the 


others. 
hadn’t minded it the least bit. 


X.—THE LENGTHENING OF THE DAYS. 


Now with each day there was brighter sunshine that came 
earlier and stayed longer. 





THEY EACH HAD A LEAF OF SALAD FOR DAVY'S BIRTHDAY— 


saw the sun rise each morning, when it was bright 
weather, and when they happened to be awake in time. 

“Do you think our garden things are looking at it?” 
said little Prue. 

“I think they are,” the Chief Gardener answered. 
“ They don’t have eyes, as we have, but they have a way 
af seeing the sun, and of knowing just where it is, for 
most of them turn toward it as they grow, and some of 
them follow it all the way across the sky, from morning 
until night, and then turn back and wait for it to rise 
avain. Your sunflower would do that Pruc, if it were 
out under the open sky.” ‘ 

“Oh, it does now. _ 1 mean, it looks toward the sun in 
the morning, with its top leaves, and keeps them turned 
toward it as far as it can.” 

“So you have noticed that, have you? Well, I’m glad, 
for | have read in books, books that were written by very 
Wise men, that the sunflower did not really do this, but 
that it was just an old fable. I think these wise men, 
perhaps, never saw the wild Western sunflowers, but only 
the big tame ones that have heavy coarse stems, and are 
. big and clumsy and fat that they couldn't well turn, 
even if they wanted to. Very wise men make mistakes, 
sometimes, mistakes that even a little girl would not make, 
‘ust because they have not happened to see something that 
alittle girl with sharp eyes had seen and thought about.” 

“{ should think there would bea story about the sun- 
jower,” said Davy, half speaking to himself. . 

“Qh. there have been many stories about it, Davy. 
Aiter breakfast Lwill try and remember the one I like best. : 

So then. they hurried down to the dining-room for 
the fragrant breakfast t 
“brary fire for the story that was to be told. 


XL_A LEGEND OF THE SUNFLOWER. 


2 





“Once upon a time 
Hh “ said Pruc, 
a °*9 


uma tiane. 


jor March, 1904 


As for the radishes and lettuce and pansies, they 


From a high east window they 


hat was waiting, then back to the 


6 (nee upon a time —F just Jove ‘Once 


She snuggled down, and the Chief Gardener began over. 

“Once upon a time, long before there were any railroads 
and cities such as ours, long before Columbus ever sailed 
over the ocean to a new world—when all this great wide 
country, as you know, was held by Indians, who hunted and 
fished, and sometimes made war, there lived, away in the far 
West, two very friendly tribes. Theirlands joined, and they 
hunted together, and became almost as once tribe. 

“ Now, in one tribe there was a little Indian boy, a chief’s 
son, who was very tond of a little Indian girl of the other 
tribe. Their mothers had always been great friends, and 
often for a whole day at a time the little Indian boy and girl 
played together, and as they grew up they cared for cach 
other more and more, and the Indian 
hoy, Ahlogah, said that when he was 
older anda chief he would make the 
little Indian girl, Laida, his wife. 

“But it happened that in’ Laida’s 
tribe there was also a chief’s son, a 
jealous-hearted and cruel boy that Laida 
did not like. 

“So they all grew up, and Ahlogah 
and Laida loved each other more dearly 
every day, and Kapoka, the other youth, 
erew more jealous and more cruel- 
hearted, and when one day his father 
died and he hecame chief of his tribe, 
he said that if she did not give up Ahlo- 
gah he would make war on Ahlogah’s 
tribe. 

“So, then, Ahlogah and Laida met 
one evening, just before sunset, to say 
good-by, for Laida had promised not to 





—AND RADISH S, DWO OF THEM. 


see Ahlogah again. They parted just as the sun was going 
down, and they both turned to see it for the last time, side 
by side. And then Ahlogah said: 

“¢ To-morrow, just at sunrise, go to the high rocks above 
the river and look to the cast, and where the river passes 
through our lands, I will also go to some high rocks, and | 
will look to the east, too, when the sun rises, and I will know 
that though we are apart we are watching the sunrise to- 
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gether, and it will be always our message of love to each 


other as it travels across the sky.’ 


‘©So Laida went back to her tribe and Ahlogah to his, and 
every morning they watched from their high rocks above the 


river, and held out 
their arms to the rising 
sun, aS a message it 
should bear betwecn 
them. 

“And Kapoka found 
out that Laida went 
every morning to the 
high rocks and held 
out her arms to the 
sun. And he found 
that Ahlogah also went 
every morning to the 
high rocks farther up 
the river. Then Ka- 
poka knew that Laida 
would never be his wife 
as long as Ahlogah 
was alive. One morn- 
ing very early Kapoka 
left his wigwam and 
crept across to the 
lands of the other tribe, 
and to the high rocks, 
where Ahlogah stood 
waiting for thesunrise; 
and just as the sun 
rose, Kapoka slipped 
up behind Ahlogah, 
and gave him a great 
push thatsent him over 
into the swift river, 
hundreds of feet below. 

“And the river 
caught him and tossed 
him and whirled him 
about, and finally car- 
ried him down past the 
high rocks, where Lai- 


da was sending her message to the sun. And Laida looked 
down and saw him coming. She saw his chieftain’s dress 
and plumes tossed and whirled by the water. She knew it 
was Ahlogah, and she waited for him. When he just was 
below the high rocks where she stood, she gave a great cry, 
‘Ahlogah!? and she was in the cruel, tossing water beside him. 

“ Then the tribes searched together, 
and they found Ahlogah and Laida far 
below, cast up on a place of white peb- 
bles, side by side. And they buried 
them side by side, and both the tribes 
mourned. But when the Spring came 
there grew upon their graves, two 
strange flowers with bright beautiful 
faces that turned cach morning to the 
sunrise. And these they named Ahlo- 
vah and Laida, but in another year 
there were more of them, so they called 
them sunflowers, and after that the land 
in September-—the month when the 
lovers had died—was like gold with the 
beautiful flowers of the sun.” 

‘ But what became of the wicked 
Kapoka? What did they do to him?” 
asked Prue, anxiously. 

“ They never saw him again. [I sup- 
pose he was ashamed to come back, 
and by and by his brother, who was 
good and noble, became the ruler of the tribe, and they 
dwelt in peace for many generations.” 

“Do sunflowers belong to a family, now?” asked Davy. 

«Oh, yes, to the very largest of all families—the Com- 
posite family, which spreads all over the world; but the sun- 





“Dip YOU EVER SEF 
THE LITTLE MAN 
IN THE PANSY?” 


flower has been found to be so perfect in form that the family 
is sometimes called the Sunflower family.” 

“ The black-eyed Susans must belong to that family, too,” 
said Davy. “ They look very much like little sunflowers.” 





ONLY A PALE LITTLE ROOT.-STILL EP WAS REALLY A RADISH, DAVY SATD. 


“ They do, and the 
daisy and the marigold, 
and the zinnia, and the 
aster, and your lettuce, 
too, Davy, and, oh, 
many, Many more. 
Whenever you see a 
flower with a round, 
bunchy centre and a 
rim of petals, like a 
sunflower—no matter 
what color, or how 
small it is—you will 
know it belongs to the 
Composite family. | 
suppose there are more 
of this family in Amer- 
ica than in any other 
country, but the sun- 
flower is the finest of 
them all, and the most 
generally useful. Its 
seeds are full of fine oil 
and are excellent food 
for cattle and poultry. 
Of course, there are 
other useful members ; 
lettuce, for instance, 
which is one of the 
finest salads in the 
world.” 


XII.— THE BLLOOM.- 
ING OF THE 
GARDEN. 


March was really an 
exciting month in the 
little window garden. 


With longer and brighter suns everything grew faster, until 
the windows began to look full and green, and the children 
often went outside to look in, and were very proud, indeed, 
of the pretty show of vines and leaves behind the glass. 


The race of vines became very close. 


Davy had one bean 


and Prue one morning-glory that kept ahead of the others, 
and grew about the same each day. They grew so fast that 
Davy thought if he would only watch very closely he would 


be able to see 
them grow a lit- 
tle, but watch as 
he would, he 
never could 
catch the little 
vine turning or 
sending out a 
new leaf. It 
was like the 
short hand of 
the clock. - It 
went twice 
around each 
day, but nobody 
could see it 
move. 

Prue one 
morning was 
looking anxious- 
ly at her pansies. 
All at once she 
gave a joyous 
cry. 

“Oh, papa, a 
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THE GREEN THRONE IS CALLED THE CALYX 
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. Just below him was E 
"© Chief Gardener slipped it down, why there, sure enough, 


She two little legs 
Sel, 


‘Sh, tell us al 


bud? a bud! Oh, it truly is a real, sure enough bud!” 

The Chief Gardener looked with care. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is really a bud, and quite a large one, 
too. It begins to show the color. It’s going to be a purple 
one, I believe.” 

Prue was fairly wild with excitement. 

“Oh, may I pick it to-morrow for Davy’s birthday?” she 
asked. 

“don’t believe I would, Prue. It won't be open fora 
week or more, perhaps. [| would wait until it opens.” 

So Davy'’s birthday passed without flowers from their 
rarden, but they did have radishes, two cf them, and these 
were cut in two and divided around so that each had quite 
anice taste, and a leaf of salad, too. Phe radishes were 
nearly as big as marbles, little marbles, of course, and very 
red and beautiful, 
ind with a big cake 
and other good 
things they had a 
very happy time 
indeed. 

But now things 
began to happen 
in real earnest. 

The pansy bloomed, A, 
a big velvety, pur- 

ple bloom, and then 

there was a yellow 

bud and a_ yellow 

bloom, with a pur- 

ple spot in the cen- 

tre. 

Then. suddenly 
they found a bud 
on the bean vine, 
and then on the 
morning-elories, 
and then there were 
bhlooms—-pink and 
purple blooms on a 
the morning-glories, 
and scarlet and 
White ones on the 
beans. Then Da- 
Wes corn sent out 
a plume at the top, 
awonderful tassel, 
and when Davy 
Measured to the top 
of it he found that 
it was over three 
feet high. 

« Did vou ever 
see the little man 
Inthe pansy ?”’ the 
Chief Gardener 
had come up to 
Where the children 
Were admiring their 
<arden. 

“No: oh, no,” 
said Davy and Prue together. “Show hin to us, papa.” 

So. then the Chief Gardener picked a pansy bloom that 
‘tas about ready to fall. 

He pulled off carefully all the petals of the flower, and 
there, sure enough, sat a little round-bodied man, in a won- 
derful green chair, made of the outer part, or calyx, of the 
Power, 

His head was light grecn, his coat pale yellow, and he 
‘ore a rich brown collar. | 
as a round green sack or tube, and when 


and feet that had been in the little 


Qhe children were delighted. 


yout bim !” they said. « Who is he? 
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THE PANSY BLOOMED, A BIG VELVETY, PURPLE 
WAS A YELLOW BUDE, 


NIL—THE LETT LE MAN IN THEE PANSY. 

“ He was a king,” said the Chief Gardener, “a poor, 
feeble king, who always sat on a green throne, with his feet 
inatub of water. And his wife and daughters, all very 
splendidly dressed, used to perch themselves around him 
on the throne and ask for more money to spend on their 
tine clothes, and they were often cruel to him because he 
wouldn’t give it to them, crowding him and almost smoth- 
ering him with their velvet dresses. 

‘© So, one day, the fairies heard of it. and came to see. 
And they took pity on the poor king, and the next time the 
wife and daughters were crowding him on his throne they 
changed the king, and his throne and all the others with their 
fine dresses, into a flower. And the flower was the pansy. 
The velvet petals are the wife and daughters. The calyx is 
the green throne, 
and this little man 
is. the poor. sick 
king with his feet 
and legs still in 
the little tub, though 
he can never be 
worried and scold- 
ed again.” 

“1 know 
story is true,’ 
little Prue, for 
there is the very 
little man, himself, 
and oh, see, you 
can take his coat 
otf, and there is a 
little green body 
inside.” 

Sure enough, it 
was as Prue had 
said, and the Chief 
G;ardener ex- 
plained : 

“ That little body 
becomes a pod to 
hold the seeds by 
and by. The little 
coat helps to make 
the seed, too. I 
won't tell you all 
the names of these 
things now, for you 
could not remem- 
berso much. Only 
try to remember 
that the green 
throne is called the 
calyx, and each lit- 
tle piece of it isa 
sepal, while the 
beautiful wife and 
daughters are called 
petals, and = when 
taken together are 
called a corolla; 
and that this is true of every complete flower.” 

The children examined the different parts of the pansy 
very carefully, and Davy brought out a magnitying glass so 
they might study them better. Then he got a little book and 
a pencil and wrote down the names of each part, and Prue 
vot her little bottle of mucilage and they put a wee touch 
on each tiny part and pasted it sight by its name, that they 
might not forget. 

Little Prue could not read writing, and Davy had to print 
the names very large and very plainly, and some of them he 
had to spell over a good many times, so thata little tot of five 
would remember—especially when she did not always know 
C from G—and once called “ Corolla” “ Gorilla.” But by 
and by she knew the names, and if she could not really 
read them, she could remember them, which was better sul. 
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Th e eKXdventures of 


ommy Postoffice 
S~ 


THE TRUE STORY OF A CAT 
BY GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


CHAPTER III. 
TomMy's First ADVENTURE, 

HE months slipped by. Spring had 
| brought its balmy air and soft green 
foliage, Summer its showers and sul- 
try days. <A fig cared Tommy Postoffice 
for either: one day was much the same 
as another to him. Each 
morning brought him one 
set of friends who were 
sure to pet and feed him, 
to play with him and _ as- 
sure him that he was the 
finest cat in all Hartford: 
each evening saw these 
depart to give place to 
another set— it was all the 

same to Tommy. 

As Autumn days drew 
near he began to put on 
his new clothes, and a 
truly splendid cat he was! 
His black coat was thicker 
and shinier than ever, his 
shirt-front as white as driven snow, and 
his stockings simply tmmaculate: and 
Tommy’s expression had also changed 


during the eleven months spent in the 


Hartford Post Office. The funny little 
kitten face had given place to the wise 
cat, and he now looked at you as though 
he knew every bit as much as you knew 
and was well aware of that fact. If he 
had grown to be a vain, self-conscious cat, 
it was all due 
to “the boys,” 
who told him 
twenty times a 
day that he was 
“the handsom- 
est cat in town.” 
And woe to the 
cat or dog that 


dared = invade 
Tommy’s  do- 
mains. Dogs: 


Tommy was ful- 
ly convinced 
that dogs be- 
longed in an 
entirely = differ- 
ent world and 
should under no 
circumstances 
be tolerated in 
this one. At least, all dogs but “ Koko”: 
he was, of course, a privileged character, 
because Robert Weston was his master. 

Tommy and Koko were friends; that 1s, 
they passed the time of day when Koko 
arrived at the office in the morning, and 
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THE MAN WHO HELD THE bOOR 
FRILL BACKWARD. 


once in a while lapped from the same bowl 
of water, but these were concessions to 
politeness. Tommy could take care of 


himself very well indeed, and Koko was 
perfectly willing that he should do so, for 
Koko had 47s opinion of cats, and felt 
that his master would have all he could 
comfortably attend to if he paid the at- 





OVER CAR TRACKS. AROUND CORNERS, IN AND OUT AMONG 


A CRUSH OF VEHICLES 1T WENT. 


tention he should pay tothe friends whom . 
he had known longest. 

It was noon hour upon a glorious Oc- 
tober day when Tommy’s first adventure 
began to shape itself. The air was crisp 
and clear, the sun shining gloriously. 
Crimson and yellow leaves were fluttering 
to the ground from the great elms and 
maples that grew in the Post Office park. 
and Tommy was perched upon one ot 
the window-seats watching them as 
they fell. Presently the temptation 
to play with them became too great, 
and away he went in hot chase 
after a particularly gorgeous one. 
Thither and yonder he darted after 
the fluttering bits of color, chasing 
up and down in pursuit of them. 
Over the lawn, down the paths, and 
even out upon the sidewalk, only tc 
tear back again and dash up a tret 
in his mad frolic. But he was to 
well fed to romp very long withou 
a rest, and at length grew wear 
from his exertions. Next in orde 
was a resting place. 

A row of mail wagons stood back 
ed up to the rear end of the office 
the horses taking their dinners fror 
their nosebags while they waited fc 
the wagons to be filled with the ou 
going mail. Small thought had these s 
date animals for the fly-away cat. 

But when Tommy found himself in nee 
of a resting place he turned his attentic 
to the wagons, for his sense of smell w: 
keen, and those wagons Smelled of th 


The Delineatc 


mail-bags. Indeed, some of the bags 
were already in them, and Tommy’s love 
of mail-bags was not surprising. So into 
one of the wagons he jumped, made his 
way to the front part of it, and in two min- 
utes was fast asleep upon his old friends, 
the pouches. Then minutes or hours 
might have passed. Tommy neither knew 
nor cared. The first intimation he re- 
ceived that his bed was not a fixture oc- 
curred when a rude jounce aroused him. 

It was well for the driver of that mail 
wagon that he could not see through the 
wooden partition which shut in the mail- 
bags from storm and shower. Could he 
have done so he would have been fright- 
ened out of his wits, for Tommy’s eyes 
were simply glaring green sparks, and his 
tail standing out stiff as a bottle brushas 
he stood bracing himself upon the mail- 
bags, and wondering what would happen 
next. He learned very quickly. 

The horse which drew this particular 
wagon was no exception to his kind. He 
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IIE GLARED DERISIVELY AT TIE. 
BRISTLING DOG. 


went “gallumping ”’ along, and the wagon 





thumped and bounced behind him. Over | 


the-car tracks, around corners, rattling 
over a paved street, rolling along an 
asphalted one, in and out among a crush 
of vehicles it went. 
.To say that Tommy was angry as he 
bounced about from one side to the other 
of the wagon does not convey the very 
faintest idea of his state of mind. He 
was wild with rage; frantic with fear; 
filed from the tip of his nose to the very 
end of his bristling tail with indignation! 
Never in all his life had he been treated 
with so little respect or been so battered 
about, for he did not remember his jour- 
ney to Hartford. Wild yowls of protest 
testified to his state of mind, but the 
noise outside the wagon drowned them. 
Up Asylum street rattled the wagon, 
around a corner and _ up to the railroad 
station. The horse knew what was ex- 
pected of him, and whisked the mail 
wagon around and _ into its place, with 
the back doors up to the platform. The 
doors were unlocked and thrown open. 
Merow-rrw—wow—woooow!!! A black 
and white streak, a flash of green light- 
ning,a sable plume and out flew Tommy! 
The man who held the door bounded back- 
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( Continued ) 


ward, lost his balance and tumbled heels 
overhead. Tommy merely used him asa 

| “stepping-stone to higher things,’ for he 
was going somewhere and going ina hurry. 
On he raced, helter-skelter; he neither 
looked nor cared where he was going ; his 
object was to get away from that dark 
place in which he had been confined. But 
agile and active as he was, the big city, 
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all about him dismayed him and caused 
him to halt a moment, and in that mo- 
ment he was espied by a bull dog which 
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AS SHE READ 1HE INSCRIPTION A GENTLE- 
MAN STEPPED IN FRONT OF HER. 


Oo 


boasted the unenviable record of never 
having missed his prey when that prey 
was acat. There was a bound, a yelp and 
one desperate scratch! Mr. Bull drew 
back half a second, and that was enough 
A for Tommy. Across the street, under trol- 
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It was a race for life and liberty, and 
Tommy paused not upon the order of his 
going. Ashort distance within the park 
stood a row of seats. On the end one sat 
a young girl reading. Her back was to- 
ward Tommy. It would have made no 
difference to him had her face been to- 


O 


, 
' 

a 0. ward him. One side was quite as good 
ve. '' as the other for the “boost” he needed 
x *® to get up the tree beneath which she was 
sitting, and the next thing she knew there 
| O| |} was arush, a scramble and up her back 
| darted a cat, to claw up the tree and glare 
X im; derisively at the bristling dog. In one lit- 
el | : ' | tle instant there was achange of positions. 
‘O!} EP ‘0; | This girl was not given to shrieking or 
1 Wetceuem. , ‘| making afuss. Her parasol stood beside 
4 ‘%&: | her, and it had a good stout handle. Mr. 
| |G - Bull did not want a second rap upon his 
Knitted Waist broad crown with it, and when his master 
° For BOYS and GIRLS O} | came upon the scene, that master received 
F. P. Knitted Waist for Boys an«| Girls made through- some very wholesome advice upon the 
EES er eis tee eakkiie k attce, subject of permitting his dog to chase a 
| peri reece eee ne eee Se eee cat, for this girl loved cats. The dog was 
‘x Searle 15 Wat ix sabe ok Sone oe eae ae ‘%, | put in leash and led away. Next came the 
- BIRDSEY & SOMERS ' ' | problem of rescuing Tommy Postoffice. 
'O; 849 roadways. | New York, N. ¥. »O! | But Tommy was a wiseacre. No sooner 
gt Send t cents in stamps for paper eos; «| had that dog vanished than: “ M-r-o-w,” 

wk «& OO W ®&,0 & O *! | came from the crotch of the tree. 
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ADVENTURES OF TOMMY POSTOFFICE 


the busy streets and the noise and clatter. 


ley cars, over the lawn of the pretty park | 
he darted, his pursuer close upon his heels. | 
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Others—cheviots, bouclés,novelty weaves, 
etc. Splendid values from Tdc. to $2.00. 

Samples and prices sent free on request. 

PASSAIC WOOLEN 


2 South Street, 


CQO. 
PASSAIC, N, Jj. 

















VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
--2 VARICOSE ULCERS 
and 
LEG SWELLINGS 
| relieved by 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


We make all goods to measure of new elas- 
tic made by us and send by mail to any part 
of the world, and guarantee a fit. ree 
Catalogue tells how to measure, gives prices 
etc. Send for one. Weare the largest weavers 
of special elastic work in the United States. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL Co. 
27 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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HAIR GOODS 





Perfect-Fitting Stviish 
Wi Pompadours. 
els GS Wavy Switchcs. 
or dies and $3.00 
Gentlemen. | Complezion Ten ntifiers 


lilsetrated Cata teyue Free 


c. BURNHAM, 
70 State Strect, De ee 
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Have been worn and commended by 
Melba, Maxine Elliott, Viola Allen, Bern- 
hardt, Jane Hading and a host of others. 
Have taken more first prizes than 
all other shields combined. 
No other shield as well known, or has 


4 stood the test of time as has the Canfield. 
Maxine Elliott OFFICES: Viola = 


New York, 
London, 
Paris and 
Hamburg. 


as old 
as she looks, 
and if she 
wishes, she can 
stay the 
ravages of 
time 
indefinitely. 


Famous Toilet Cream 


is entirely different from other toilet creams. While 
it acts like a cold crean, it is cleansing and softens the 

It leaves a soft, dull finish, and you are not 
obliged to use Powders or Lotions. As a FLESH 
FOOD it is superb, and fills out hollows. Mme. §. E. 
Givens’ Toilet Cream is invaluable as a complexion 
heautifier,and it relieves chafing and all skin irritations. 
For sunburn it is invaluable. It is the cream the entire 
Life Saving Corps at Atlantic City use for sunburn. 

Have a far sent by mail, price 25 and 50 cent 


Address MADAME GIVENS’ TOILET COMPANY 
Dept. D, Easton, Pa. 


for free For sale In New York by R H. Macy & Co All department 
stores and druggists In the United States 





Fashion’s seal 


stamps the modish fabrics, 
beautiful cut and finished 
workmanship of 


Favorite Petticoats 
Designed on latest lines essential 


to rset of new skirt. Hang 
_ Perfect form-fitting, 
adjustable yoke. Made for ser- 
vee: style, worth and wear give 
supreme satisfaction. Reliable 
&brics, all colors, popular prices. 
If your dealer hasn't ‘ Favorite 
Petticoats,”” order from us. 
Write for this bcoklet 
to-day 
Newest, prettiest, smart- 
ext showing of petticoats for 
coming season illustrated in 
eurbookler. FREE. 
HOOSIER SKIRT MFG. CO. 
BN. Manchester, Ind. 


a o } hold 
Reduced Rates fogs to or 


fem Colorado, California, Washington 
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ADVENTURES OF TOMMY POSTOFFICE 
( Concluded ) 


“ Poor Kitty! Poor Kitty! Come 
pussy; come down,” called the girl, and 
Tommy proceeded to accept the invita- 
tion. Bit by bit down he crept, at length 
turning backwards and letting himself 
down by his claws. The last wriggle, the 
final clutch was made and Tommy was 
safe in the girl’s arms. “ Poor pussy, 


you certainly hada close call that time. 


' to read the inscription. 


-_———— —_ eee 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
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_Pve heard you 
sing at = St. 


Now sit here in my lap and get over your 
fright, and then we’ll see what can be 
done. ' Let mesee to whom you belong,” 
and she turned the collar about in order 
As she did so a 
gentleman stopped in front of her, and 
raising his hat, said: ‘1 beg your pardon, 
Miss, but will you tell me how in the 
name of all that is wonderful Tommy 
Postoffice happens to be in your lap? 
Tommy, how came you way out here?” 

“ Merow-wow-wow,” warbled Tommy, 
deserting his rescuer to spring to Robert 
Weston’s shoulder, from which vantage 
point he grinned upon the girl as though 
to say: “You didn’t know that cats were 
gifted with second-sight, perhaps. I could 
tell you a thing or two if I wished to, but 
I guess I wont.” 

«Does he belong to you?” asked the 
girl. 

“I’ve only an interest in him. He is 
Uncle Sam's property, and I’m still guess- 
ing as to how 
he came here. 
This is Miss 
Westfield, is it 
not? You see 
I’m taking ad- 
vantage of 
Tommy’s _in- 
troduction,and 


Mark’s,” andl 
Robert Wes- 
ton smiled 
pleasantly up- 





on the girl sit- THEY WALKED TOGETHER TO 


‘ ting there with 
‘the soft Au- 


THE EDGE OF TIIE PARK, 
WHERE MR. WESTON, WITH 
TOMMY IN HIS ARMS, 
STARTED TOWARD THE 
POSTOFFICF, 


tumn light all 
about her. 
“And I am 
sure this is Mr. Weston of the post-office. 
How fortunate that you happened along 
in time to rescue the cat.” 
“ It looks as though the rescuing has 


, already been done, and all that remains 


for me to do is to escort this gentleman 
back home, and thank you in the name of 
the post-office boys for befriending him. 
You would do well to make your manners, 
old man, and come back to the office.” 

The girl rose to her feet, and together 
they walked to the edge of the park, 
where she turned west and he, with 
Tommy held securely in his arms, started 
toward the post-office. 

“ Good-day, Miss Westfield. Many 
thanks. Come and see Tommy upon his 
native heath. He’s worth seeing then.” 

“Thank you; when next I have occa- 
sion to go to the post-office I shall cer- 


Art Shirt Waist 
FREE 


HOW TO PRO- 


oe 


CURE ONE 





RT WAISTINGS—in white 
A grounds made of the finest 
quality cotton with mercerized 
stripes, checks and figures—are the 
latest Parisian novelty for the “Sea- 
son of 1904,” and make the ideal 
shirt waist; light as a zephyr, glossy 
as silk, yet durable, and launders 
easily without shrinking. This fabric 
retails at from 35 cents to 50 cents 
the yard. Three yards make a 
waist. For a two-cent stamp or a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope 
the manufacturers will send you forty 
different samples from which you 
may select. If your dealer cannot 
furnish you any of the patterns, we 
will supply you at the wholesale price 
and make you a great saving and de- 
liver postpaid. 


SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING OFFER 


We will send free, a 3-yard waist pattern 
of Art Waistings 


To the firs lady giving the name of her 
dealer and sling for the samples, answer- 
ing this advertisement before thirty days, 
from any town of not less than 2,000 or 
not more than 10,000 population; 


To the first five ladies answering from towns 
of not less than 10,000 or more than 
50,000, and 


To the firs ten ladies answering from towns 
over 50,000. 

We do this to most quickly get the Art Waist- 
ings known to THE DELINEATOR readers, 
believing the goods will speak for themselves, 
and secure your future patronage through your 
dealer. 

ART FABRIC MILLS (Dress Goods Dept.) 
34 White Street, N@w York, N. Y. 





and Orecon. Write Bekin’s Household 
Shipplar re, 92314 Washington St.,. Chicago 
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crane was bent down and attached to the 
side chimney wall by iron rings. These 
rings allowed the crane to turn so that the 
extending iron rod could be swung for- 
ward to receive the hanging cooking 
utensils and then pushed back, carrying 
the receptacles over the fire for the con- 
tents to cook. The crane was black and 
of iron. A hair-pin (Fig. 8) makes a fine 
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Kaack wall 
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crane. Bend yours as shown in figure 9, 
then with two socket rings made with 
stitches of black darning cotton fasten 
the crane to the side of the chimney at 
the dots C-C (Fig. 4), and tie a piece of 
the darning cotton on the little crane im- 
mediately below the lower socket ring ; 
bring the thread diagonally across to the 
top arm of the crane an inch and a quar- 
ter from the free end and again tie it se- 
curely. (Fig. 10). 

Bend the the two sides of the fireplace 
F-F (Fig. 4) as in figure 10. Bend the 
interior of the fireplace, figure 5, at dotted 
lines, and fit figure 5 on the back of fig- 
ure 4 to form the inside of the fireplace 
and the mantelpiece. Slide the slashed 
top strips of the sides of the fireplace 


—vhinnes _gq 











[Xerior oy Rre- place 
Fic. 5. 


D-D-D-D, Fig. 4, back of the slashed 
strips D-D-D-D, Fig. 5, which will bring 
the two centres E-E of the sides in fig- 
ure > behind F-F in figure 4, and will 
thus form two layers on the sides of the 
chimney. Push the edge G-G of figure 5 
through the slit G-G in figure 4 to form 
the mantelpiece. 

You must have an oven at one side of 
ine great fireplace for baking the whole- 
some “rye and Indian” bread, and the 
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She CORNISH 


is built upon merit and sold upon merit. It is not merely a combina- 
tion of wood, felt, iron, wire and ivory. It is a harmonious whole—a 
musical instrument capable of responding to every musical sentiment. 


When you buy the Cornish Piano you buy nothing but piano. You don't 
pay acent fora name. You simply pay the necessary cost of a good piano 
—no more. There are pianos that cost more than the Cornish. There is 
none which will give you any greater musical pleasure. 

To every purchaser of a Cornish Piano we give two years’ musical educa- 
tion free. This is all told about in our souvenir album which is sent to every 
reader of this publication upon request, free of charge. If you will mention 
the name of THE DELINEATOR, we will send you in addition a set of minia- 
tures which give exact and actual pictures in color of our pianos, 

Cornish Pianos are sold for cash or upon the easy-payment plan at the 
factory cost, the only profit being ours as manufacturers. No middle man or 
dealer has taken anything from you. You pay so much for so much piano. 

If at the end of one year’s trial you have any fault to find with the piano, 
it can be returned at our expense, and we will not only refund your money, 
but pay you six per cent. interest for the time we have had it, 


No manufacturer can make such a broad, sweeping, money-back offer 
unless he has confidence in his goods. We have in ours. 


THE CORNISH COMPANY Nei jinsey 
































1 Will Make You 


A Better Wife, 

A Rested Mother, 

A More Cheerful, More Whole- 
some Companion, 

A Sweeter Sweetheart, 

A True and Well-Balanced 
Woman. 


I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into 
these words to make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, that you do not need to go 
on to the operating table, but that you can Be 
a buoyant, cheerful, wholesome woman—full 
of strength, life and vivacity—which is the 
crown of American womanhood. 

f you want to‘Strengthen the Digesitve 
System and the Nerves, to tone the Vital Or- 
sans so that your foods will Nourish you; if 
you want to strengthen the Liver,. Kidneys 
and Intestines so that the Impurities are 
Thrown Off from the System; if you want to 
correct_a Sluggish Circulation and send the 
Blood Bounding through your Veins so that 
the Rheumatic twinges will disappear and 
you feel warm and comfortable; iL vou want 
to strengthen a Weak Heart or Lungs, to re- 
lieve yourself of weaknesses, Lame Backs and 
Headaches, 1 can do more for you than medi- 
cine can do. I can give you a Clear Brain, a 
Quick Perception and a Nerve Force Vibrant 
with Life. ll you need to bring yourself to 
this condition 1s fifteen minutes every da 
upon definite scientific exercises, which I will 
prescribe for you. With this definite work 
your health once regained can be retained. 

I thoroughly study your case, prescribe the 
diet and the bathing which your system re- 
quires and give you special exercises neces- 
sary to bring you out as an individual to per- 
fect health and symmetry. It is to my 12 
vears’ work with women in person before I 
2egan my instructions by mail that I attribute 
my marvelous success with my pupils. Ihave 
failed in but one instance to relieve the con- 
dition IT set out to relieve. My work begins 
with causes—with the vital organs, the nerve 
centers, the lungs and the heart, and when I 
reduce a woman I reduce her to sfay reduced. 
When I build her I build her to stay built. 

Children yrow mere by Imltation than by precept. and the 
tether should te the physical mental and moral example to 


the hilt entrusted tober. Unconsciously the child imitates 
the rognding shoulders and careless attitude of the purent; 
these careless, attitudes react upon the clara: ter. 

Lean take but a limited number of pupils, because T give 
each pupiliiy personal attention. Write te me. 7 shall be 
wlad to tell you just what Tecan do for you, 2 do net werk 
with a woman unless Dam sure lcan help her. PF know that 


Jocan reduce prominent abdomen and hips, build up thin 
neck, chest Anil bust and bring any woman to roundness and 
syainetry, and give them reHef from above diseases. IT have 
done all of these hundreds and hundreds of times. It is nu 
lonyver an experiment with me. Write to me. 


For ten cents 1] send you an instructive and Interesting 
booklet, showing the correct lines of a wertin’s fiyure in 
poise and ieovement and a card of correct poise for your 
dressing table. 

Yours for a body expressing perfect health, perfect grace 
and perfe-t womanhood. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
57 Washington St., Dept. 410, Chicago 








A TOY COLONIAL KITCHEN WITH FACSIMILE FURNISHINGS 
( Continued ) 


delicious home-made apple, pumpkin, rice 
and cranberry pies. In Colonial days 
thirty large loaves of bread or forty pies 
would often be baked at one time, so spa- 
cious were the ovens. These side ovens 
used to be heated by roaring wood fires 
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built inside of them and kept 
burning for hours. When the oven 
was thoroughly hot the cinders and ashes 
were brushed out and in went the pies 
with a lot of little ones called “ patties,” 





for the children. When these were cooked 
to a golden brown each child was given 
his own piping hot “ patty.” 

Make your box-like oven according to 
figure 11, cut the heavy lines, score and 
bend the dotted lines. Bring the side H 
to the side I; lap I over H so that the 
two slits J and J will exactly fit one over 
the other; then bend the back down and 
run the flap J through the two slits J, and 
the flap K through the slit K. 

Adjust the oven back of the oven door 
L (Fig. 4), and fasten it tight on the wall 
by sliding the flap M of the oven (Fig. 11) 
through the slit M (Fig. 4) above the oven 
door; bend it down flat against the wall. 
Bring the bottom oven flap N in through 
and over the lower edge of the oven door- 
way N (Fig. 4) and bend that also flat 
against the wall (Fig. 10). The two side 
oven flaps will rest against the back of the 
wall on each side of the oven doorway. 

Now that is finished firm and strong, 
and you can put the kitchen together ina 
few moments. Lay the floor down flat on 
a table; bend up the two diagonal sides 
O and O, and slide the slit P in the side 
wall (Fig. 3) down into the slit P of the 
floor (Fig. 2), bringing the wall (Fig. 3) in 
front of the upturned floor piece O (Fig. 2). 
In the same way fasten the other side wall 
on the floor. Slip the two slits Q and Q of 
the back wall (Fig. 4), down across the top 
slits (Q, Fig. 3) of the side walls. While 
bringing the back wall (Fig. 4) down to the 
floor, slide its outside strips S and S over 
and outside of the upturned pieces of the 
floor, S and S (Fig. 2), to hold them in place. 

470 


As soon as the Indian’s wigwam was 
up, he had a brisk fire to cook by, for after 
shelter came food. The white man did 
likewise after his house was built. He, 
though, had andirons to help with his fire, 
but even then to “lay the fire” in the im- 
mense fireplace required some skill. Cut 
two andirons of cardboard (Fig. 12), bend 
at dotted lines, paint black and the and- 
irons will stand alone and look like real 
ones (Fig. 13). 

Cut from red, orange, yellow and black 
tissue paper flames like figure 14; bend 
at dotted line and paste the mingled flames 
one at a time and turned in varying direc- 
tions, on a piece of cardboard made to fit 
the bottom of the fireplace. Adjust the 
little black andirons to the fire and glue 
them in place; select a large log for the 
“ back-log,” and a more sfender one to lay 
across the front of the andirons. Place 
smaller wood in between with the flames, 
and scatter a few bits of black paper on 
the hearth underneath to appear like fallen 
charred wood. 
When finished 
the fire should 
look as if it 
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were actually sparkling, roaring and blaz- 
ing (Fig. 15). 

Your fire is ready, so you must hurry 
and get the great iron pot to hang over 
the flames. Break an egg in halves as in- 
dicated by dotted lines in figure 16; even 
off the edge of the larger half shell witha 

pair of scissors, paste 
a strip of tissue paper 
over the edge and glue 

on a stiff 


paper handle 

(Fig.17). Cut 

TheAnairon three pieces 
Fic. 18. of heavy stiff 
paper like fig- 


ure 18, bend at dotted line 
and pinch the two lower cor- 
ners on part T together to 





stern 
» al 
Anaivon 
Fic. 12. 


Fic. 14, 


The qlames leap up The chimney 
Fic. 165. 


form the pot legs (Fig. 19). Turn the egg- 
shell upside down and fasten the legs on 
by gluing the flap U (Fig. 18) on the bot- 
tom of the shell; the legs should enable 
the pot to stand upright. Turn the egg- 
shell into iron by painting the handle and 
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outside of the pot jet black (Fig. 20). 
Swing the crane forward, hang on the pot, 
pretend you have something to cook in it, 
then move the crane back over the fire. 
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Remember all the 
time you are playing 
that this is the way 
your Colonial ances- 
tors cooked. In days 
of long ago, they 
had many other odd 
utensils. 
easiest for you to 
make is the long- 
handled iron shovel called a “peel” 





Fic. 20. 


One of the Tent the vot black | 


(Fig. 21), used to place bread and pie in — 
the great oven. Cut the peel from stiff _ 


cardboard, paint it black and stand it up 
by the side of the chimney 
(Fig. 1). Trace the toaster 
(Fig. 22) on cardboard, 
paint it black, bend up the 
four semicircular rings and 
bend down the two feet, 
one on each side (Fig. 2:3). 

Chicken and other 
eatables were placed be- 
tween the front and back 
rings on the toaster ancl 
broiled before the _fire,- 
which was so hot that it Adqueer shove 
was necessary to have long seit 
handles on all cooking INGE, 
utensils. 

Several pieces of iron of varying lengths, 





generally made into the shape of the let- _ 


ter S, were called “ pot hooks”; they hung 
on the crane. Make two 
or three pothooks of card- 
board and paint them black 
(Fig. 24). When you are 









bend up the handle and 


wall (Fig. 1). 
Next month you shall 
learn how to make a lit- 


flintlock gun like the 
one over the mantel in 


tle spinning wheel, a 


not using the little toaster, | 


hang it ona pinstuck in*the | 


McGEE ADJUSTABLE 
YOKE UNDERSKIRTS 


are adjustable to any figure—They fit the hips like a glove—giving a 
perfect foundation for the dress skirt. In fit, quality and style, they are 


equal to the very best custom made garments—and cost half as much. 


The 
McGee 
Yoke 


(PATENTED) 


is an exclu- 
sive feature 
of McGEE 
Skirts. It 
is a fitted 
French Top 
with a series 
of hooks and 
eyes at the 
back by 
which ev- 
ery wrinkle 
is drawn out 
when the 
skirt is first 
tried on. 
This is done 
bn a no 
ment’s time, 
and is perma- 
nent, as the 
skirt has the 
regular but- 
ton placket 
hole besides 
to use in put- 
ting on 
and off. 
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Style 
No. 418 


Mercer- 
| ized Satine, 
4-7 n Ch 
flounce, 
faced at the 
, bottom and 
| i bound with 
velveteen. 
| Ornament- 
ed with six 
tucks and 
| i trimmed 
| Awith two 
§ wide, tuck- 
ed ruffles. 


oan 


We will 
send this 
skirt to you 
On Approval 
for your ex- 
amination, 
if no dea- 
f ler in your 
town sells 
McGEE 
Skirts. 


Other Styles 
$1.50 to 
$22.50 
Allfitted with 


our patent 
yoke. 
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a famous Colonial man- No 

“Diiepatern, sion, a tall old clock, strings 
FIG. 22. Or 

laces 
he & 

Si ack to 

te bother. 

ThaToaster F —_ — 
aca ss HIS LABEL ON EVERY SKIRT 
Big: 2s: Give waist measure and eee 5 ’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ee 


length in ordering. 
FREE Our beautifully illustrated 


catalogue of correct, new 
styles. Write for it to-day. 


pewter plates, bellows whose _ handles 
will move like real ones, and an old- 
fashioned churn with a dasher that will 
go up and down, and a little doll dressed 
in Colonial style, to make the butter. 
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| Think it Over 

and you may conclude you have all to gain and 
naught to lose, by buying your next corset solely on 
the strength of the maker's name and repute. Con- 
sider how damaging it would be to us, after twenty- 
four years of success, to send out corsets of faulty 
design and fit, and you will see how vitally necessary 
it is to jealously guard the good name of our pro- 
duct by fully pleasing every purchaser, if we are to 
successfully maintain the progress of our enterprise. 


“We cannot 
16) SL YLES 
All Straight Front sneapas 


$1:50—$3.50| oes 


Ask your dealer or write for style book 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


388 BROADWAY 215 MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 










OnN’t pour sare 
Pearline on the 
clothes -dissolve it in 
the water before putting 
themin. Pearlineis 


‘iis AC Va Crom nel there is a 
-lright and awrong way 


for everything—Read the 
Directions (onevery package) 
/and get the best results. 
Without Rubbing. 
ee and Without other Soap 
re arline or help of any sort, 








poor corset” » 





BROWNIE’S TRICK ..: 


INIFRED AND EVA“had come 
W for a visit to Aunt Mary and Uncle 

Tom. They were to stay there 
three weeks, and then they were going to 
Grandpa's and Grandma’s, a mile across 
the city. They had been at Aunt Mary’s 
only a few days when word came of the 
illness of a dear relative, and their uncle 
and aunt had to hurry away. Eva and 
Winifred did not mind staying in the big 
house, for had they not the garden to play in 
and Brownie and Prudence for company? 

Prudence was an amiable black kitten, 
and Brownie a dear little Skye terrier. 

“ Let’s play mother,” said Winifred, as 
soon as Aunt Mary and Uncle Tom were 
gone. ‘We can keep house out under 
the syringa bush, and Prudence can be 
your child and Brownie mine.” 

Such amerry time the girls had! Eliza- 
beth, the housekeeper, gave them ginger- 
bread and white currants for luncheon, and 
Brownie and Prudence had their share of 
the cakes. 

“ Brownie, don’t go away!” called his 
adopted mother, as the little Skye jumped 
up and ran after a butterfly. ‘* Now, my 
dear child,” said Winifred, in her most 
matronly tone to the returning dog, ‘it 
was very naughty for you to chase that 
butterfly! Ill have to punish you!” 

“Qh, don’t!”” cried Eva. 

“Oh, I’m only going to play whip him!” 
said her sister. 

Winifred broke off a small switch from 
the syringa and brought it down gently 
on Brownie’s back. The dog crouched 
at her feet, as if in fear and shame. 

‘You sha’n’t do it!’ exclaimed Eva. 
She snatched the stick away from Wini- 
fred and ran off with it. 

Winifred gave chase; but Eva tossed 
the whip into a clump of lilacs, and the 
girls returned, laughing and_ breathless. 

‘Where’s Brownie?” cried Winifred, 
for the little dog had vanished. “ Brownie! 
Brownie!” she called. 

‘He'll come back in a minute,”’ Ewa said. 
‘He was only frightened at your stick.” 

‘“T didn’t hurt him a mite!’ returned 
Winifred. ‘I’m going to find him!” 

The children searched the yard, the 
house, the neighborhood; but no little 
shaggy dog appeared. Winifred was heart- 
broken. Two days passed, and Brownie 
was not heard from. 

“It is all my fault!” wailed Winifred, 
when the children announced the loss to 
Aunt Mary and Uncle Tom. 

“ How did it happen?” they asked, and 
then the sad little story was told. 

To the girls’ astonishment, Uncle Tom 
burst out laughing. 

‘He has gone across the city to fath- 
er’s,” he said. “He always runs straight 
over there if we punish him. It is a trick 
of his. We'll go and bring him back this 
afternoon.” 

Sure enough, Brownie was found at 


| Grandpa’s. He had forgotten all about 


the sham whipping, for he capered about 


| the children in great glee; but Winifred 


took care never to strike him again, even 
in play. EMMA C. Down. 
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DANISH EMBROIDERY 


entirely new class of work, 
which is known as Danish 
embroidery. The founda- 
tion is a smoothly woven 
linen, and white working 
cotton is used in carrying 
out the designs. 

The pattern selected 





should be placed upon the linen very 
accurately. So little of the material is 
covered with the embroidery thread that 
if the stamping is imperfectly done and 
the design appears wavy, the beautiful 





effect of the work is lost. 

All kinds of wearing ap- 

parel admit of embellish- 
mentin Danish embroidery, 
and alinen suit fashioned 
Jong plain and severe lines 
may be made tasteful and 
ittractive with a decoration 
of this kind of needlework. 
Accessories, of which the il- 
lustration is an example, are 
executed in a variety of de- 
signs as well as shapes. 
Cuffs may be made _ to 
match the neck pieces and 
ure somewhat deeper than 
heretofore. 

This work is character- 
ized by the extensive use 
of a fine buttonhole stitch 
which covers all the cut-out 
edges of the linen. The 
designs are formed by cut- 
ting away the linen at the given places 
and filling these openings with any simple 
lace stitch. Where small circles appear, 
they are treated as eyelets and the spaces 
left vacant. For convenience, the large 
opening should be backed with stiff 
paper hefore working. 

Around the lines of stamping it is a 
good plan after cutting the linen to turn 
in the edges on the under side to give a 
folded-edge effect. If the edges of the 
linen do not keep their place, an over- 
casting of fine sewing cotton may be 
used to hold them. 

The character of the stitches selected 
depends largely upon the size and shape 
of the spaces they are intended to fill, but 
if the best results are to be attained the 
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HIS month we present an 


TaB COLLAR IN DANISH 
EMBROIDERY. 


stitches must be as open as possible, for 
the beauty of Danish embroidery lies in 
the decided contrast of the openwork 
and the heavy linen. 

The large buttonholed spaces of the 
collar are filled in with Italian stitch. 
This filling stitch is a simple button- 
hole stitch worked loosely around all the 
edges of the openings and held together 
down the centre with a brier stitching. 
All stitches should be placed with reg- 
ularity, as the beauty of the work de- 
pends upon the evenness of the stitches. 

The four sections in the centre front 


of the collar are done in point 
d’Anvers bar stitch. Two 
lengthwise threads are placed 
in the centre of each space, 
and over and under them the 
thread is woven closely, while 
at equal distances threads are 
fastened to the buttonholed 
edges. 

The leaf-shaped sections 
at each side are worked in 
stitches that are made by 
placing the thread in double 
brier-stitch and weaving 
closely over each pair of 
threads. 

The large space in the 
centre of the tab is edged 
with four rows of corded 
buttonhole stitch, and a small 
spider-web serves to fill in 
the centre. 

The circles are filled in 
with fancy stitches, the detail being shown 
in the illustration. It is advisable to ad- 
vance space by space with this work, that 
is, finishing the buttonhole stitch around 
one portion of the design, before begin- 
ning another, and one must be careful 
to avoid any misshapement from drawng 
around the buttonholed edges. All the 
outside edges of the collar are finished with 
a continuous row of buttonhole stitches, 
while a second row is made by placing 
into every fifth stitch of the first row a 
picot stitch to give a lace-like finish that 
lightens the general effect. 

We are indebted to Sara Hadley, pro- 
fessional lace-maker, 34 West 22d Street, 
New York for the design contained in 
this article. 
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Art Fabric 
Kimono Squares 


27x 27 inches 
FIVE BQUARES MAKE THE GARMENT 





Tokio Reversible Kimono Squares. 
In oil colors on genuine Koko cloth. 
Make the ideal house garment. The 
squares are not cut in the making. 


If you are unable to procure them at 
your retailer’s, we will supply you direct 
upon receipt of $1.25 for the five squares. 

With each order we will send set of 
Photos of different stvles of garments 
made with the squares, together with 
directions for making. 


ART FABRIC MILLS 
34 White Street, NEW YORE 
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Stop Darning! 


and send fora pair of our Silka Lisle 
Halfhose, made from Combed Sea 
Island Cotton—3 cord—which will 
outwear any other hose made, eith- 
er foreign or domestic. Like silk 
in appearance. One pair will be 
mailed to any address 


ON APPROVAL 
without 2 cent in advance. Try 
the goods first, 

then send us 35 CENTS 
if you are sure they are the best 
value in America. 3 pairs 
$1.00 prepaid. Send to- 
day, stating size wanted. 
AMAZON KNITTING 
COMPANY 


Muskegon, Mich. 



















Patented 
August 13, 1 
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Sizes 9% to 11l% 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN 


Are You 
Going to Build? 


Send 25c. and we 
will send you our 
large book of .125 
ylans —finest pub- 
ished—giving 
views, plans, de- 
scription and esti- 
mates to build. 
Many of the latest 
Colonial patteray. 
a 


















7 fm) The regular price 
of this book is 
9 « 
$2,200 House $1.00, but in order 
to add 50,000 more customers to our lists, we are mak- 
ing this special one-fourth price offer for the next few 


weeks only. Write to-day. 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
351 Smith Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BUTTERICK’S CORRECT COOKERY 
1,751 recipes, thoroughly up-to-date. Menus for special occasions. 
Fish, meats, poultry, game, stuffings, sauces, vegetables, egg 
dishes, cheese dishes, pickles, catsup, cake and pastries. An 
invaluable book. PRICE 25 CENTS, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
The Butterick Publishing Co., Limited, New York 
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KO-KOON-TAFFETA 


ALL COLORS and BLACK 


19 inches wide, 
55c. per yard. 


36 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard. 


mB ITS 
Y VIR- 
TUES: 


All Silk 
Pure Dye 
Strength 

and 
Durability 


WE 
GUARAN- 
TEE 
ITS 
WEAR 


as super- 

t ior toany 
taffetas costing 4% more and made on the 
old lines. 

KO-KOON has a BEAUTIFUL GRAIN 
which makes so-called similar articles look 
im” like cotton percaline in comparison. 

" GOLD LABEL KO=-KOON for linings, 
dress foundations and petticoats is usu- 
ally carried by Lining Departments. 

} RED LABEL KO-KOON for waists, 
skirts and costumes is WASHABLE, and 
usually carried by Silk Departments. 

Ask your dealer for KO-KOON and if 

he offers you substitutes communicate 
i with us and we will see that you are sup- i 
Hl plied, without delay, with the real article. I) 


i 
I Write us Jor samples. 


ns | 
}] ROCHAMBEAU SILK CO., Dept.B,58GreeneSt.,N.Y. 




















(Patesteo Avovet Jorn, 1903) 

OUR SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
One Polished Oak Genuine Apache Loom . ... . $1.0 
Five bunches assorted colors Venetian Beads... . 1.25 
One package Special Beadwork Neer les the, ws Pe 5 
10-page Instruction Book—Bags, Purses, Chains ‘ 25 
One spool special Bead warpthread . : 10 
One Gold Swivel for finishing chain . var 25 


Above assortment $3.00 
complete prepaid for $9 00 


Any of above itemns separately at prices noted. 


SPECIAL—Above with 50c.Apache Loom for $] 50 


DOME MERCHANDISE CO.,10 Edinboro St., Boston, Mass. 


MEXICAN 
DRAWN WORK 


from old Mexico—the 

wep e Veh REEL. ; very fimest quality 
: ; ae. P mace, not the cheap 

; Careers eger® £S@ imitation made in this 
é — country, nor the ordi- 
sSeesseeseatses ' nary quality one usu 
$33 3 2 


Be e a ie ally sees iwmade into 


o ‘ “@ artistic Shirtwaists, 
Collars, Tea Cloths, 
Centrepieces, Doilies, 
Handkerchiefs, Sofa 
Pillow Covers, etc., for 
home decoration and 
personal adornment. 


Send four cents for 
handsomely tllus- 
trated catalog. 
| THE AMERICAN-MEXICAN IMPORTING CO. 
Drawer B-3, San Antonio, Texas 











ROUMANIAN 


OUMANIAN embroidery is a spe- 
R cies of Turkish embroidery, the de- 
signs consisting entirely of straight 
lines. Like cross-stitch work, it is done 
bythe mesh 
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closely, 






























tistic ar- 
rangement having ‘first choice, 
while a pattern composed en- 
tirely of yellow is sometimes em-: 
ployed. 

Working cottons with or with- 
out a sheen are used, the sizes 
varying with the materials that 
are used for the foundation. 

An important stitch is shown 


EMBROIDERY 


ing each placed in a separate mesh. 

A staple design is shown at figure 2, 
and in placing the threads care must be 
exercised that the bars follow the same 
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FIGURE 1.—AN IMPORTANT canvas is 

STITCH. | : 
yasted over 
aeseteiestesss: the surface, 
: EES and when 
= sai the embroi- | 
Cisse ; =:  deryiscom- 
st pleted this 
= is removed 
= wee. thread by 
at Eiressravetre a: thread. 
: ~ aeeoee Bright 
* ; colors are 
sstesrs =i -selected; 
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FIGURE 2.--A USEFUL of red and 
DESIGN. blue in ar- 


direction. 
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When this ornamentation is 


placed upon a shirt-waist and skirt of 
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FIGURE 5.—FOR SHIRT-WatsT DECORATION, 


at figure 1, and it will be noted that this 
is worked over a basis of five threads 
of canvas. 
Bias stitch- 
es are taken, 
reversing at 
the centre 
mesh. The 
corners are 
made by plac- 
ing the inner 
stitches close 
together. 
Two or more 
of these 
stitches are 
placed in 
each mesh, 
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linen the suit will be 

















greatly improved. 
The design pic- 
tured at figure 3 is 
an attractive edge 
finish for a French: 
window curtain made 


of scrim. It may be- 


worked in colors to 
harmonize with the 


room in which the curtains are to hang. 
A practical use for the simple design at 
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FIGURE 6.—FOR A LAUNDRY Bac. 
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figure 4, is upon a table-cover of twine- blue. The end of stock collars or the 
colored canvas and worked in heavy, corners of large collars or berthas are im- 
proved by placing upon them this design 
in any manner the worker may fancy. 
Figure 8 shows a design with an ac- 
companying border. The threads being 
placed close together, a heavier effect is 
given. The design is suitable for the 
decoration of the edges of portiéres or | 7 
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OSTRICH FEATHERS 
Finest in the World 


The most perfect specimens of ostriches in 
this country or in the world to-day are thage 
reared at the Cawston Ostrich Farm at South 
Pasadena, California. They live out of doors 
the year round in a climate noted for its health- 
giving and strength-producing qualities. 

Mr. Cawston originated ostrich farming in 
America and isthe greatest expert on scientific 

. ‘ : ostrich breeding the world knows. His exact- 
bright-red, mercerized cotton. The edge other hangings, and may be enlarged as ing methods of feeding , combined with the 

: : : peculiar adaptability of Southern California 
should be finished with a hem, and heavy much as desired. : : climate, produce birds that are noticeable for 
lace may give ‘further embellishment. A pattern suitable for a variety of their size, strength and beauty of plumage. 


A touch of handwork always : aa an At Producers’ Prices 


adds toa stylish shirt-waist, and ae feathers are oferta sue and sapency InSer ane 
; ‘ they hold their ‘' curl’? much longer than feathers trom 

the design pictured at figure a S other localities. They are made up into the most mag- 

will look well if placed upon the mie plames: boas, tips, etc., anne sold at pro- 
‘ ! ducers’ prices dircct to consumers. You run no ris 

box-plait, the banded cuffs, the in ordering direct from this advertisement because 

collar and the shoulder straps 

of shirt-waist 7446, shown on 


you can return the goods and get the money back if 
you are not perfectly satisfied. 
15-inch Amazon Plume, beautifully curled, black or white, 
page 378 the pattern of which ; age Te met ae than stores sell at $3.00. De- $2 00 
S ] eee ee Peastess esa vered prepaid for . 0. 2 6 ee ee eee te ° 
costs twenty cents. Canvas will bist PigEppees | eee 19-inch Amazon Plume, black or white, 7 to 8 inches wide. 
a 3 datistactory fandaton tratter seees SRO o ss cagesess sss Eccegeet | soa and deal ee most $5 00 
’ - . so aar : A stores sell at $7.50. Delivered prepaid for ... . e 
. ‘ 17-inch Comtesse Plume, black or white, made with the 
Or, cloth or silk may be used aask ere a arte Hi ve one lenyth, very eae quay with 
-Joamr anne naver ‘eee Sch acee : SRRe Bosc e esses as v ad; better than is usually found in 
and papeoaicneah oe a > ee 3S +385: nace at $8.00, Delivered reepald for a . ie ; $5.00 
canvas basted on the matenal. / 14-yard Boas, black or white, made from _ selected 
| A laundry bag may be de pluiien very oe eet aie would barn $16.00 to 
7 ma 18.00 if the u et equal quality. Delive 
of cream-colored linen by placing A prepaid ior sd : “ ht : : : : : ‘ sy paetie tel 7% $12.00 
a band of embroidery copied 
from figure 6, across the end, 
worked in yellow cotton. 
Figure 7 shows the threads 
ina different arrangement, and ee et 
1 * 1 —Nat t jus 
for this style a thinner working the ostrich sent free with ey de ogee sewers 
cotton is necessary. The illustration uses is shown at figure 9, but requires Souvenir Price List 
gives the design clearly; the darker lines careful attention in counting the threads, | J) Write to-day for our 32-paye Souvenir Price List containing 40 
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Se plumes, extra heavy and thick, beautiful luster, Retail 
stores would ask §27.50 for these. Delivered $20 00 
Boorepaidfor . 2. 6 6 eee ee ee et ee ° 
The same boa in white, or black and white, $22.00. ; 
2-yard Black Boas, of the very best grade plumes. Very 
heavy and full. Worth $7.00 to $10.00 more. De- $25 00 
Seite ees ° 


' = : 47 Si livered prepaid for... 0.6.4] 
FIGURE 9.—A DESIGN FOR Many USEs. The saine boa in white black and white natural or grey, §27.00. 
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Briases ees OL: 3 £ 1'5-yard Boas, in black only, made entirely from_male 
fine engravings of Ostrich Farm scenes, ostrich plumes, boas, 


being of red cotton, and the othersof navy in order to keep the pattern even. _tips, fans, etc., In all grades and sizes. Sent free for 2c. postage. 
_ The method of do- CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
ing the work over a The Original Ifome of the Ostrich in America 





ey Na. ea Ae St SSR. canvas, as previously 

Ba, my \ > A . referred to, is pictured 
at figure 10, and the 
design will prove an ac- 
ceptable addition tothe 
yoke of shirt-waist No. 


P. 0. Box 5 South Pasadena, California 


BEAD LOOM : 


and outfit 





~ € a ® Newest and strongest lo 

é 439, W hich costs me No giue or brads to come loose. Spring keeps warp tight, movable center 
® plece holds beads tight and even for back threading and keeps work 

twenty cents and IS even. Saves thmne, evesicht, patie nee and makes work cacy. Complete 

. 7 « mifit, LOOM, NREDLES, THREAD, 16000 sazsorted BEADS, postpald, 

shown on page 378. $1.50. 1 Thcents. BUY AGOOD LOOM. BUY THE OMAHA. 


oom 4 
4 READ COMPANY, 222 8. 16th St., Omaha, Neb. 


ONAN 


In removing the 
threads care must be 


exercised, for if the Bos ia | 
embroidery stitch is 1 QO VISITING 3 AC 
placed so that it splits CAR DS paid 


Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
the epic the Hees “Gard Style FREE! Also business, pr y onal sr fe 

carus. e have cuts of emblems for societies. Card cases. 
of the canvas must . E. 3. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 28, ST. LOLIa, HO. 
cut before being re- 


moved, to avoid draw- | INDIAN BEAD WORK __ 10: Bunches Amorted Color 


ing the threads of the ND BURNT L HIER sai tnstroctions, 2k. whl 
- . A IR EAT ER cost elsewhere ‘91.60; the 
embroidery. Book, Patterns and Instructions without Besds, Ie. A Colored View of World's 

Fair Purse or Card Case, 2ic., with name burnt on fine leather, ali prepald. 


FRANCES MORTON. H. D. IFILL, 411 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
475 
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MONEY FOR WOMEN 
IN LACE MAKING 


A Wonderful New Machine For Use In The 
Home, Which Makes Any Kind of Woven | 
Lace, Yet It Is So Simple That a 
Child Can Learn To Operate It. 


BOOK ON LACE MAKING FREE 


Nearly all women have the desire to make 
money by their own exertions, no matter 
what their station in life may be, nor how in- 
dulyent and generous their husbands, brothers 
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or fathers may be to them. The ability to earn, 
to have a hittle source of income that is their very 
own and for which they do not have to account 
to any one, gratifies their love of independence 
and enables them to indulge in many httle acts 
of generosity that are inexpressibly dear to their 
hearts. 

An easy, pleasant and most lucrative field of 
money-making for such women is opened to them 
in lace making. It is an occupation that does not 
take them from their homes, that is clean and 
dainty, and one of actual fascination to most wo- 
men. This delightful and profitable occupation 
is made possible by the invention of the Princess 
l.ace Loom, which is owned by the Torchon Lace 
Company of St. Louis and which it is now put- 
ting onthe market. The loom itself is a dainty 
little machine, finished in mahogany, plush and 
nickel, and is an ornanmet to any lady’s home. 

The varieties of lace that may made on this 
Loom are practically endless. The finest grades, 
such as Valenciennes, Cluny, Smyrna, Brussels, 
Medici and Duchess, are some of them. With 
each loom the company furnishes clear and con- 
cise directions for the making, also a beautiful 
assortment of lace patterns. The thread used 
costs but a fraction of a cent per yard of lace, 
while the lace brings good prices. . 

The Torchon Lace Company also gives a writ- 
ten guarantee with each machine that they will 
buy all the lace made upon it. 

For women who have to work, no pleasanter 
or more profitable line of work can be imagined 
than that opened to them by the Princess Loom. 
For those who desire to employ a few spare 
hours of their time it is the ideal occupation. 
Upon request we will send you, free of charge, 
our new book, Practical Lace Making, which is 
handsomely illustrated with cuts of beautiful 
Laces and contains a complete history of the 
Lace Making Art from its beginning down to 
the present day, tozether with a full description 
of this wondertul little Loom, the manner in 
which the Lace is woven, etc., in fact, everything 
you want to know, Write at once—do not delay. 
Address the Torchon Lace Co., Book Dept. A, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Exquisite Laces for Spring 


(Valenciennes only) 


Beautiful new designs from our own buyers 
in France. Special patterns for Spring gowns, 
children’s dresses, lingerie, etc. e save you 
nearly half the expense for lace in a trousseau 
or for “Spring sewing.” Prices very Low. 
60 SAMPLES on request. 


AMERICAN LACE CO., Importers, Dept. D, Decatur, II. 
















Make Your Own Teneriffe Lace 
ey Just send 15 2-cent stamps for 46 original de 
signs, full outfit and instructions for making 
this fashionable lace Phi iartest Shirt waists will be trimmed 
with Teneriffe. The ‘‘ Healy Method"’ requires no special skill; 
iny number of pieces can be ma le from The only 
method which enables you to make different shapes and sizes of 
lace and which gives you a pattern to work from. Send 45c. for 
a dozen finished Teneriffe Lace Wheels. 

HEALY, 227 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


one design. 
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drawn through to make a knot. A 








| HEMSTITCHING 


EMSTITCHING 
moving some of the threads of a 


4 . 
piece of 


material, 
and fastening 
those that remain 
by weaving or 
stitching through 
them with a linen, 
cotton, or silk 
thread. 

While this kind 
of work is suita- 
ble for all kinds 
of wearing ap- 
parel it is particu- 
larly adapted for 
use upon infants’ 
and children’s, wear. 


for it in the cutting. 


The simplest mode of hemstitch- 
ing is clearly shown at figure 1 and 
is designated as the “Knot Stitch.” 

The threads of the material are re- 
moved, and the working thread is 


The edges of 
all garments that are finished straight 
may be decorated with hemstitching. 

It is essential to even the material 
by the thread, and if a hem of the 
desired width is not provided for in 
the pattern, allowance must be made 


consists in re- 





FIGURE 1.—KNOT STITCH. 


thrown to the left with the needle 
passed under four or five threads and 
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FiGurE 8.—TUCKS HELD 
IN PLACE WITH 
PIEMSTITCHING. 


small catch 
stitch is placed 
close to the 
knot stitch and 
holds the thread 
secure. These 
stitches are re- 
peated until the 
worker is able 
to produce an 
even row. of 
knots. 

A dainty little 
frock may be 
cut from pat- 
tern 7450, cost- 
ing 10 cents, or 
from 7382, 
which includes 
a pattern fora 
muff and = cap 
and costs 25 
cents. White 
linen lawn is 


selected for the foundation, and when 
the hem is secured by 


hemstitching like the 
sample shown at figure 
2, the result will be 
charming. 

The same effect is 
carried out on ane en- 


larged scale at figure 3, 
the arrangement 
is five clustered tucks, 
each one hemstitched in 
| place. This mode may 
be utilized for the lower 
edge finish of any skirt; 
| little girls’ dress 6755, 


where 


4786 


FIGURE 4, 





the pattern costing 15 cents, will admit 
this style very satisfactorily. Ruffles can 
be made with 
this finish, and 
lace is a pretty 
addition when 
overhanded on 
the edge. 
Another adap- 
tation is the use 
of hemstitching 
to hold the 
lengthwise tucks 
in the front of a 
shirt-waist. This 
style, however, 
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FIGTRE 2.—KNO?T STITCH EMPI.OYED IN , 
SECURING A HEM. : 


can be used only when the tucks run 
on the thread of the goods. Shirt-waist 
7137, the pattern of which costs 20 cents, 
will make a good foundation for this mode. 

Figure 4 shows an example, which may 
be carried out in soft silk such as Louisine 
or Shantung. The clusters may be ar- 
ranged in any desired manner, and the 
threads are all removed before the work 
is begun. The hemstitching should be 
done in white sewing silk. The threads 
are held together in the centre with a knot 
stitch, and the sewing silk is then carried 
to the next cluster of threads. 

A dainty shirt-waist may be made by 
pattern 7272, price 20 cents: Cut pieces 
of silk sufficient in length to admit of the 
placing of the pieces of the pattern upon 
them, and arrange the hemstitching; place 
the pattern in position and cut the same 
as if it were the original material. 

For more elaborate patterns of hem- 
stitching, the book entitled Ze rt of 
Drawn-Work published by us at 50 
cents, will be found extremely useful. 





FANCY 


HEMSTITCHING 
FOR SILK. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 


The Delineatos 


EYELET EMBROIDERY 


OR the benefit of our readers who 
may be interested in the making of 
eyelet embroidery several attrac- 
tive illustrations are given. 

An exquisite design is pictured at figure 
1. The circular collar will show to ad- 


vantage when placed upon a child’s pi- 


qué coat of a pale shade of blue or égru. 


The edge is scolloped, and a bias band 
finishes the neck. 

Figures 2 and 3 depict two attractive 
edge finishes. . These worked upon heavy 
linen may be used as a trimming upon 
chambray, linen.or crash suits, and the 
ambitious woman will be able to make a 
sufficient quantity to use upon a simple 
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FIGURE 1.—CtHlLp’s COLLAR OF EYELET EMBROIDERY. 





FIGLRE 2.—EYELET EMBROIDERY SUITABLE TO TRIM 


UNDERWEAR OR WASH DRESSES. 


This work is done 
with white cotton, the 
solid portions being 
heavily padded and 
worked in satin stitch. 
Theeyeletsare marked : 
in the stamping, and ay, 
are either pierced with ae Y 
a stiletto or cut with @ es 
scissors, and the edge a 
is worked over solidly. , 
Itisa good plan before 
working to runa threacl 
close to the edge to 
preserve the shape. 
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stylish gown for next Summer. 

Evelet embroidery will prove 
a serviceable finish for everyday 
underwear, and it may be made 
as elaborate as one desires. 
Choose for the design any pat- 
tern ranging from a simple scol- 
lop with an eyelet embroidered 
in it, to a pattern five or six 
inches deep. 

The popular straight band 
collar with cuffs to match will be 
as satisfactory when fashioned 
from this particular class of work 
as from any other, and a pretty 
model which may esily be 
copied is shown in figure 4. 
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FIGURE 3.—EYELET EMBROIDERY SUITABLE TO ‘TRIM UNDER- 
WEAR OR WASH DRESSES. 





FIGURE 4.—STRAIGHT BaNnpD COLLAR OF EYELET EMBROIDERY. 
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LOTUS CLOTH 


A Sensation in Textiles 





{ Redu t one-hal/ 


NEW WASH FABRIC for waists and 
A suits: more beautiful, durable and econom- 
ical than anything for this use 
Woven from 
patterns 
with 
style in 


the latest 
rilhancy 1] 
is a chic” 
no others have. 


Price 50 Cents Per Yard 
(28 inches wide Sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Order by number or send for sample. 


LOWELL WEAVING CO., 198 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 


mercerized yarns in 

The lustre and | 
laundering, and there 
these goods that 


l’aris 
creases 
and 








Have the 
touch, finish, 
lustre, draping 
qualities and 


“VOILE CREPE” 
“SUPERFINE VOILE” 
color ager VOILE ET AMINE” 


Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


36 inches wide. Newstreetandevening TRADE 
shades, blacks and creams a speasalty. 


CARRIED BY ALL RETAILERS 


JOY LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agente, 
Boston and New York MARK 


OF EQUAL MERIT WITH 


More graceful figure than with a 
straight-front corset and extreme- 
ly comfortable. 


KIMSEY’S 


IMPROVED 


LENGTHENER 


makes it possible to use any style waist and 
belt. No cutting or pinning. Instantly ad- 
justed to any length. Can't get loose or slip. 
Z2Sc. by mail. Money back if you don't 
like it after you wear it a month. 
FREE Kimacy’s Mystle Pin Shirt Lifter will te 
sent to all whe mention 76 Deditertor in or. 
dering. Holds the skirt ap uid is adiisted Inia few seconds. 
Makes neat decoration for sleeve or bodice. 
Agents Wanted. Write sor Catalogue 
KINSEY MFG. CO, 502 Odd Fellows Temple, Philadelphia 


ma Fay Stockings 


FOR WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 


The ideal stocking for all. Keep abdomen 
warn. Protect bealth. Suftable weights for 
suimmer and winter. Require no supporters. 
Cannot wrinkle or come down. Fit makes them 
hest for dress. Strength makes them best for play. 
Cost nu more than other good stockings. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money back. Write us or 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


and know perfect stucking (onfort, 
THE FAY STOCKING CO0., 35 BSt., Elyria, 0. 













































is the name of 
the hosiery 
—par ex- 
cellence— 
universal. 
ly worn 
by men, 
women, 
and 
child. 
ren, 


This hosiery in- 
variably bears out 
the reputation it 
has honestly won 
—the trade-mark 


Gordon Dye 
proves the real 
article. 


ee, 
2 


Comfort 
Giver 
and 
Money 

Saver 


Made in gauze lisles, cottons and fancies 
logue of Gordon Dye Hcslery and Forest Mills Underwear, 
a 
hahegiheBaby witt 
. N 
\ home, because Ama J 
you cannot take ; 
train. The 
is strong, service- 
enough to carry 
no set-screws or catches to 
close up when baby isin. Three 
Mothers, write us to-day for 
sure the cart you buy is *7~/s 
664 Commonwealth 


of all varieties for men, women and children. 
BROWN, DURRELL & CO., 103 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 
» need to 
a heavy Baby f 
Carriage on the 
Ideal Folding 
able and conve. 
fn one hand, 
bother with. Locks automatic- 
positions when open — sitting 
Catalogue showing many differ- 
Ideal ''—made only by 
Avenue 


Send as a postal to-day for our beautifully illustrated cata- 
\ \ 
VOU 
leave the baby ee 
Street car or 
Go-Cart 
nient. Light 
Self-Adjusting- 
ally in any position and cannot 
up, reclining and full Jength. 
ent styles or ask your dealer. Be 
Detroit Folding Cart Co 
Detroit, Mich. 


Proof Cribs 


with high sliding sides 
and closely spaced 
spindles, prevent 
Mothers worrying, as 
the Baby can’t fall out, 
climb over or stick 
its head through. 
Fitted with high grade woven wire spring and fin- 
ished in white enamel or colors. Ask your dealer for 
- mw) 10 Ideal © 
Fi 7. oe el ne 1 ben rib 
Ue SO ae | sh 
iMWhLPah 


bear this trade mark 





Foster's No. | 


ies” 


All our goods 


For illustrated booklet address 

= - 24 Brond Street, Utien, N. ¥. 
Foster Bros. Mfg, Co. 1406N. 16th St., St. Louls, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Poster's Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses 
and the ‘* Ideal’ line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 








STEREOPTICONS 


Write and we will tell you how 
to give entertainments that 








Rare 





fcALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


USEFUL ARTICLES FOR INFANTS 


k.—Knit plain. p.—Purl. sl.—Slipa stitch. n.—Narrow. k 2 tog.—Knit 2 together. 
o.—Thread over. 


HERE is not a wider scope 
perhaps for variety in the 
arrangement of knitted and 
crocheted stitches than in 
the development of comfort- 
able and necessary articles 
for the baby’s outfit. The 
ones here described have 

= been constructed with a 
view to both utility and beauty, and it is 

a pleasant task to make fancy-work when 








FIGURE 1.—INFANTS' KNITTED SHIRT IN BLOCK PATTERN, WITH 


Fancy BORDER. 


attractive results share equal praise with 
usefulness. 
the construction of 
these articles, the 
shades selected should 
be of the palest tints, 
in union with white. 


INFANT'S 
KNITTED SHIRT. 


FIGURE 1.—MaATE- 
RIALS REQUIRED :— 
Two ounces of white 
three-thread Saxony; 
one pair of No. 14 
steel needles, and one 
pair of No. 16; one 


fine steel crochet a 
needle; two skeins of + 
twisted embroidery Pres 
silk. 3 


The work is begun 
at the lower part of 
the back, and 71 sts. 
are cast on a No. 14 
steel needle. 

First row.-K. plain. 

Secondrow.—P.back. 

Third row.—K.plain. 

Fourth row-—* K. 
1 thread over the 
needle, K.3; k 3 tog.; 
k, 3, thread over the 
needle and repeat from 
* to the end of the row. 

Fifth row.—P.back. 

Sixth row.—Same as the fourth row. 

Seventh row.—P. back. 

Eighth row.—Same as 4th row. Repeat 
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If colors are introduced in. 


from the Ist to the 8th row until there are 
7 wide ridges of the purling, and end with 
a broad ridge. From this point to the neck 
block pattern is used. This is done by 
knitting across the row plain, k. the last 
2 sts. tog. to make block pattern even.. 
First row.—* K.7 p. 3. Repeat from 
* to end of row. 
Second row.—* K.3 p. 3. Repeat from 
* to the end of row. 
Third row.—Make same as Ist row. 
Fourthrow. 
—K. plain. 
Fifth row. 
—P.5*k.7 
p. 3. Repeat 
from * to end 
of row, finish- 
ing with k. 5. 
Sixth row. 
—p.5*k.3 
p.7. Repeat 
from * to end 
of row finish- 
ing with k. 5. 
Seventh 
row.— Same 
as 5th row. 
Eighth row 
—Same as 
4th row. 
Repeat 
from Ist to 8th row until there are 6 inches 
of block pattern and bind off all the sts. 





FIGURE 2.—KNITTED COMFORTER IN DROP-STITCH PATTERN. 


For the front cast 71 sts. on No. 14 
Knit seven broad ridges of 
Same as the 


needles. 
purling in fancy pattern the 


The 


Delineator 








Oe lo 


wre 


back and make two and three-quarter 
inches of block paftern, following the 
directions given above. 

For the opening at the neck slip off 
37 sts. on the needle and k. the pattern 
for two inches, decreasing 1 st. on every 
row at the 
neck for 17 
sts.; bind off 
the sts. at 
the shoulder. 
With the re- 
maining 33 
sts. knit half 
of the front, 
cast on 4 sts. 
to make a 
facing under 
the lap; and 
in every row 
these 4 sts. 
are knitted 
plain and the 
rest are in 
the block 
pattern. This 
side is the 
same as the 
other side, 





Figure 3.—KNITTED and care 
Sock WITH BANDED must be ex- 
ANKLE. ercised that 
each block 

correspond 


with the block on the opposite side; 
this shoulder is bound off in the same 
manner, and both are sewed to the 
shoulder seams at the back. For the 
sleeves cast 70 sts. on No. 14 needles. K. 
three rows of block pattern, decreasing 1 
st. with every row until but 60 sts. remain 
on the needle. K. block pattern until 
sleeve is four and three-quarter inches 
long, then change to the No. 16 needles 
and k. 2 and p. 2 alternately until the cuff 
is 2 inches deep. Bind off and sew up 
the sleeve. The body part is sewed up, 
leaving the armhole large enough for the 
sleeve, which is sewed into place. There 
should be two sleeves made. 

With the crochet hook and twisted silk 
make a row of d. c. sts. with 2 ch. sts. be- 
tween each st. Around the neck and down 
the upper side of the front make a row of 
shells of 4 d.c. sts. in every other space 
fastening with 1 s. c. between each shell. 
Wash ribbon is drawn through these 
spaces to hold the garment in place. 
Bands of pale tinted Saxony may be in- 
troduced in the border if desired. 


BABIES’ KNITTED COMFORTER. 


FIGURE 2.— MATERIALS REQUIRED: 
—One pound of Germantown wool; one 
pair of medium-sized rubber knitting 
needles; a yard and a quarter of wash 
silk ; . five yards of ribbon; four skeins of 
pink twisted embroidery silk. 

Cast on 150 sts. and k. the entire com- 
forter, plain garter st., arranging three 
bands of pink wool in each end. The 
first band is made of 7 ridges, and after 
making the same-sized band of white 
put one of 5 ridges of a lighter shade of 
pink and then make the same quantity of 
white. The third band is of a still lighter 
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shade of pink and consists of 3 ridges. 

On the last row of knitting bind off 
4 sts. and drop the Sth st., continuing 
across the row. These sts. are worked 
down in drop-stitch fashion to the other 
end of the comforter. Should the worker 
prefer, the stitches need not be dropped 
and the comforter will appear more simple 
and consume less time in the execution. 

Wash silk is used for the lining, and a 
binding of soft, white, Liberty satin rib- 
bon is brier-stitched with the pink em- 
broidery silk over the edges and holds 
both silk and knitting together. 

The comforter should measure a yard 
and one-quarter long and one yard wide. 


BABIES’ KNITTED SOCK. 

FIGURE 3.—Use three-thread Saxony 
wool and 4 steel knitting needles No. 15. 

Cast on 49 sts. ; 

First row.—Kk. plain. 

Second row.—P. Back. 

Lhird row.—Kk. plain. 

fourth row.—-Take off Ist st. without 
knitting * turn in the thread and make 4 
sts. take off 1 st. without knitting, k- 2 
sts. tog. bind the 1 st. taken off without 
knitting over the one gust k. K..4 sts. 
Turn in the thread, k. 1 * Repeat from 
*to * 3 times. 

fifth row.—P. every st. 

Repeat the fourth and fifth rows 6 times. 
Repeat from the beginning 3 times, mak- 
ing 3 plain ridges of knitting with space 
of 6 holes between each ridge. K. two 
rows plain, narrowing 4 sts. in each row, 
1 to each line of holes. Make a row of 
holes by winding the thread around the 
needle and knitting two sts. tog. P. the 
next row. Take 16 sts. off each side on the 
two extra needles and leave 11 sts. to form 
the toe. K. five plain rows, then one row 
of holes; repeat this until there are three 
rows of holes. Finish the toe-piece with 
five plain rows. Take the needle on the 
right-hand side containing 16 sts. and 
with it take up 11 sts. on the side of the 
toe-piece and cast on 9 sts., making in all 
36 sts. on this needle. K. back and forth 
plain 21 times, and end with the thread at 
the heel. * K. the first 2 sts. tog. and 
the remainder of the row plain. Next 
row k. plain. Repeat from * to * twice. 
Leave the sts. on the needle until the 
other side is done in like manner and both 
are bound off together. 

Sew up the seam at the back with ridges 
meeting evenly. The sock should be 
placed over a wooden block the shape of 
a foot and wet with scalding water; when 
dry remove from the block. Run wash 
ribbon through the holes made for that 
purpose at the ankle. A cord and tassel 
made of the Saxony wool may es substi- 
tuted if preferred. 

The sock can be made all ree or 
any preferred shade of wool may be used 
in combination; for instance, the plain 
foot and bands may be of pink, while 
white may be used for the remaining parts. 

Knitting silk is occasionally used in 
the making of socks and for Summer 
wear it is particularly desirable. A thread 
made of silk and wool is also obtainable 
and is attractive for babies’ garments. 
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“As Pure as Delicious” 





Is pure, rich milk, and an extract of selected 


malted grain, in powder .orm. 

The milk is from our sanitary dairies, the 
herds of cows are regularly inspected by our 
experts, and the milk mngidly tested by our 
chemists. 


The malt is produced in our own malt houses by our spe- 
cial process, and only carefully selected prains are used. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is a retreshing food drink, 
relished as a light Juncheon or as a table beverage by 
every growing and grown member of every family. [t is 
more beneficial and delicious than tea or coffee. 

A nourishing, easily digested food for persons with im- 
paired digestion; recuperative in fatigued conditions. 
Laken hot upon retiring, it induces refreshing sleep. 

Instantly prepared by simply stirring the powder in 


water. Also in TABI.EV form in both natural and 
chocolate flavors. 
Qur Booklet tells of many other valuable uses ; mailed 


with sample, free upon request. 

ALAM Drugg tists 
_ Ask for HORLICK’S, the original; 
imitations. 


Horlicks Food Co., Racine: Mee o sis A. 


4 Farringdon Re ed, London, Eng _ 25 Bt. Peter St , Mont 


all others are 


‘Reliance 


A new idea in house dresses 
and wrappers sure to be a} 
ys proved by every woman whi 
likes to look neat and 
tractive at home as well as 
when ‘“‘dressed up.’’ Cor- 
sette dresses have light 
corset stays and laces in 
ithe lining, supporting 
athe body and giving a 
shapely appearance 
with or without or- 
sets. A waist, skirt, 
light corset and cor- 
A set cover combined 
In one garment 
We make 100 styles 
all with three ply 
buttoned cuffs and 
belts interlined; every dres 
Ss bare vin Sold by dealers 
verywher 
Book iad a Samples free 
Your addres 
mailed us will 
style book and 
materials free 


THIS } 
DRESS, 
havy, 
garnet, “ 
or black # 
percale, 
like cut, f 
prepaid H 
$1.50 


s: col ATS 


7 
napostal # ’ 
bring ; 

? 
ampies ot 


Addre 


i R. E. Lowe & Sons 
373 Broadway 
New York 


‘ 
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UR BABY 


ft Flannels 
in every State m the 
foreign’ countries with 


Non-Nettie Ww hite Fianneis 


They are the softest, finest Tlannels inave—no 
burs. nec ourse wools—nothing that willirritate 
the hahy’s delicate skin, Reware ofimitations 
—all yvennine NonNettle Flannels 
are stamped ‘ Non-Nettle.” every 
Lae ard on selhedye, and are sold 
only by us. They cost no more than 
other dannels. Don't buy until you 
have seen them, and don't make 


Your Baby’s Wardrobe 


until vou receive our non-nettle case containing: sample lu ok, 
showing all qualities of Non-Nettle Flannel: samples of our anti- 
septic, non-irritant Diaper: 90 special values in tine white goods; 
large illustrated catalogue showing 76 baryvains in embroiderca 
flannels and everything needed for baby’s uutnt. FREE ff you 
mention this publication, 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333 to 343 Sammit St., Toledo, Ohio 
You May Be the Woman “« 328 corset 


au 
and Flavoring Extracts. If so you can earn a handsome income by 
giving allor part of you time to interviewing: renned per ic. M rite 
to-day tu The Abner Koyce Co., Sta. B, Box 53-4, Cleveland, Oblo. 





must be ke pt warm with s« 
We ire clothing b ables 
Union and in man 
































are made from 
selected wools, 
carefully spun, and have an even, 
lofty, elasticthread. Dyed in a full 
line of beautiful shades which can 
always be matched. 

An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold 
its shape and yet be soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 


Knitting Worsted, 
Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual mailed for 
four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns and 3 cents for post- 






Germantown Zephyr, 


age. It contains directions for making the above 
garment and various kinds of sweaters and vests, as 
well as all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 


Department “M,"’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






BE A NURSI 


S$ 


WE TEACH 
YOU 
BY MAIL 


Steady employment, ata larye salary, always awaits the reuey 
competent nurse. We teach you the most advanced ideas by mod- 
erm methods. Our graduates holding good positions; students 
earning youd salarfes. Write for free booklet describing five 
different courses, including special course for mothers. 


Chiengo Corres. School of Nursing, 916, 46 Van Buren St., Chiengo 


Send for the 104-page Columbia Book of 
Yarns. Wortha dollar. No other book 
at any price is so thorough, complete and 
beautiful. Begins with the simplest stitch 
and ends with the most elaborate garment, 
Ulustrating every stitch. 

15 cents—a nominal price—at your 

dealer's, or send to 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


_sts. on the 


' more ridges. 


CROCHETING 


ef 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


ch.—Chain. 

ch. st.—Chain stitch. 

s. c.—Single crochet. o.—Over. 

Roll St.—Thread over the needle as many 
times as indicated. 

tr. c.—Treble crochet.—(Thread over twice.) 

d. c.—Double crochet.—(Thread over once.) 


AN ATTRACTIVE BLOUSE JACKET 
FOR LADIES. 





ATERIALS required: 19 
skeins of Germantown 
zephyr; 1 bone crochet 
hook, No. 8;5 yards of 
ribbon, No. 5. 

This garment is begun 
at the back and is made as follows: 
Make a chain of 45 stitches and work 
42 d.c. sts on this chain. Make 1 row 
of s.c. sts., working the sts. from the back ; 
make 1 row of d. c. sts., working the sts. 
from the front (this forms a ridge); work 
1 row of s. 

c. sts., 1 row 

d. c. sts., as Oe 
before. Con- 
tinue work- 
ing back and 
forth for 13 
ridges, in- 
creasing at 
intervals so 
as to have 64 


- —e = 


13th _ ridge, 
with a row of 
d. c. sts. be- 
tween ‘each 
ridge; work- 
ing back and 
forth, with- 
out increas- 
ing for 4 
more ridges. 

On the 
next row be- 
gin the right 
shoulder and 
front by mak- 
ing 26s. c. 
sts., work 
back and 
forth on the 
26 sts. for G 
ridges. Add 
26 chain sts. 
at the side nearest the neck, for the front. 
Continue working back and forth as be- 
fore, until there are 9 more ridges. 

On the next row add 18 ch. sts. to 
allow for the under-arm side of the jacket. 
Continue working back and forth for 13 
This completes the right 
front. Work the other front to corre- 
spond, taking care that the sts. come 
right side out. 

Sew up the under-arm seams, work 1 
row of s.c. sts. around the waist, skipping 
3 and then 4 sts. toward the front. This 
gathers the waist to the desired size. 
Work 2 rows of d. c. sts. around to form 
a waistband. 


&. 
“t7/ 
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sl. st.—Slip stitch. 
st.—Stitch. 


p.—Picot. 

1.—Loop. 

k. st.—Knot stitch. 

dtr.—Double treble crochet.—(Over three times.) 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, 
rounds or portions of the work as many times 
as directed. 


For the sleeve: make a ch. of 72 sts., 
work the pattern same as in the body until 
the sleeve measures 21 ridges in length: 
then begin to make the pouch at the lower 
part of the sleeve. Do this by leaving 6 
sts. at each side of the row. Work 1 row, 
leaving 4 sts. at each side of the row. 
Work 1 row, leaving 6 sts. at each side 
of the row. Continue working back and 
forth, leaving 4 sts. at each side of every 
row, until there are 15 sts. remaining. 
Break off the wool and sew up the sleeve. 
Gather the pouch, same as the waistband, 
until 30 sts. remain. For the cuff work 
1 row of d.c. sts. around these 30 sts. 





FIGURE No. 1.-— LapD1I£s’ BLOUSE JACKET. 


and work 2 ridges; then 1 row of d.c. 
sts. and finish with a small scollop. Sew 
the sleeves into the armhole and trim the 
entire garment, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, with the No. 5 ribbon. 


LADIES’ GOLF VEST. 


The materials required are: Four 
hanks German knitting worsted: a me- 
dium-sized crochet hook. The vest is 
made in the railroad or slipper stitch, 
and done in two pieces. 

Make a chain of 79 stitches, join in a 
ring (for armhole) and work once around 
in s. c. st. 1 ch., turn, and work back 
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(taking the half stitch only) 39 sts.; into 


the 40th st. put 3 sts., this is to form 


FIGURE 2. 


the shoulder, continue plain to the end 
of the row. 

Third row.—5 ch., turn and work back 
plainon the ch., all around the row and 
down the other side of 4 ch. 

fourth row.—1 ch., turn and 
work back to the centre, in- 
creasing by again putting 5% sts. 
into the centre st., and work to 
the end of the row. 

Fifth row.—)5 ch., turn and 
work back plain to the end of 
the row and ch., as before. 

Strth row.—Repeat 4th row, 
increasing as before. 

Seventh  row.— Repeat 
row. : 

Eighth row.—Repeat 4th row. 

Ninth row.—Repeat 3d. row. 

Tenth row.— Repeat 4th row. 





3d 


Eleventh rouw.—WRepeat 3d 
“7 row.-—Repeat 4th 
Taty 

“Thirteenth row.— Repeat 3d 
row 
“Paseo rou .— Repeat 4th 
raw, 


Continuing to increase every 
sther row on the shoulder, as 
“ctore, work back and _ forth for 
hribs (12 rows). 

On the 7th rib, work to the 
middle of the shoulder, turn and 
work back and forth for 6 ribs 
more, to form the back. 

To form the front: work 12 
tbs: work the first rib to the 
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top of shoulder, and then making each 

rib 2 sts. shorter than the previous one 
at the top to form the front 
and neck. 

If the pointed effect is de- 
sired, add 2 sts. at the exd of 
every other rib of the front. 

Make the other half ex- 
actly like this and join the 
two pieces with slip sts. in 
the back. Beginning in the 
back and increasing at the end 
of the front and at the corner 
of the neck, make a_ border 
of 8 rows of plain c. sts., all 
around the vest and_ finish 
with gilt buttons. 

The border may be made 
of two colors, if desired. Tatf- 
feta silk sleeves in color to 
match the vest may form an 
additional feature, providing 
warmth and permitting the 
arm to slip more easily into a 
coat sleeve. 


CHILD'S SWEATER. 


The materials required are: 
4 skeins. Saxony worsted; 
No. 12 knitting needles. 

Cast on 8&4 stitches, k. 13 
inches in Brio st., (k. 2., p. 2), 
bind off 16 sts. on each side 
for shoulder; knit 4'., inches, 
one plain and one p., in al- 
ternate colors to form a collar. 
Sew up 9 inches, leaving 

the balance for the sleeve. 
SLEEVE.—Cast on 50 sts. Knit 71, 
inches Brio st., k. 1 plain, 1 p., 41, inch- 
es in alternate colors, to match collar, 
bind off, sew up and sew into sweater. 
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‘American Beauty 


Corsets 








‘STYLE 93 


New Fan Front Effect 

Extra Quality Sterling 
Cloth 

Valenciennes Lace Trim- 
ming 

White, Drab Black 

Sent by mail, charges paid, 
for $1.00, if not for sale by 
your local dealer. 


Other Styles, $1.00 to $5.00 


FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 


will be given away to still further popular- 
ize American Beauty Corsets, which are 
to-day the favorite corset of millions of 
discriminating women. 


THE GRAND PRIZE 


PACKARD PIANO 


(Made by The Packard Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.) 


and one of the most beautifully toned instruinents 
in the world, will be given to the lady who sends 
the largest list of words in the English language, 
beginning with “.\ and B”’ made from the letters: 


“A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N B-E-A-U-T-Y ” 


In addition to the above prize, we will give 499 
American Beauty Corsets in any style or color re- 
tailing at $1.00 to the 499 ladies whose lists have the 
next largest number of words. 


Every American Beauty Corset box has a label 


and 


, on both ends, and each list of words must be ac- 


eee eee tii} 


companied by the two end labels from the box. 
These corsets are for sale by first-class dealers 
everywhere, and we prefer that you purchase 
from your dealer. If he cannot supply you, we 
will forward any style, charges prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of retail price. Ask for our retail price list 
showing fifty new and up-to-date styles and other 
information desired about this contest. Contest 
closes July 1, 1904. 


KALAMAZOO CORSET CO., Sole Makers 
214 ELEANOR ST., KALAMAZOO MICH. 


BOYS! GIRLS Watch and 

chain of 

GET A your chahe 

of 50 prem. 

iums absolutely free for a few hours’ 

work. We send 20 packages Alpine 

Perfuine to sell at We. each. When sold 

send money, premiums will be sent 

instantly. Premium list and instruc. 

tions with goods. No money required, 
We trust you, Write at once to 


J.C. KEYLER & CO. 
1980 Sindtson Avenue 
CINCINNATI, - ° 
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SANITARY SAFETY GIRDLE 


FITS ANY WOMAN 


and gives appreciated relief from regular annoyances. It 

is practical, comfortable, safe, sanitary, durable, wash- 

able. Beautifully made. Fully endorsed by physicians. 

Simplest and best made. Send for one. Money refunded 

if not satisfactory. Price 50c.: Special: Satin, $1.00. 

Women attend to mail orders. REE BOOKLET. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERK 


THE ACME HYGIENIC CO., 290 Broadway. New York City 
9 
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Hobart E. Newman, Washington, 

D. C., at nine months, weighs 24 Ibs. 
His mother writes: 

““My baby suffered terribly from acute indi- 
gestion, and from thisa terrible cough set in. We 
tried every food and form of modified milk ob- 
tainable, but each: only made him worse, and at 
514 months he weighed only 12 lbs. 

The first feeding of ESKAY’S FOOD put 
him into a quiet sleep and he has never had 

colic since. It nourished him from the start 
and at nine months he is still thriving on 
it—a healthy boy with rosy cheeks, as 

as can be.’’ 

' Every mother needs our helpful 
: book, ‘HOW TO CARE FOR THE 
' BABY."’ It is sent FREE with 


samples of ESKAY’S FOOD. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
430 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MARQUA GO-CARTS 
OUR 12th MAIL ORDER SEASON 
We of Go-Carts, Baby Carriages, 
Hooded Top Carts and Cabs, Parasol or Leather 
Top Carts and Cabs, also Folding Go-Carts 
Kindly favor us with a request for our 1904 catalorzus - 

mall it free (promptly). It contains 1(®) photo repreductions 
of baby carriaces and carts. You will fee) well repald in send- 
ing to our house. Not only do we save 
you the beet In America In style and finish Prices, $6.95 
$25. Freights prey aid or equalized. Our catalogue tells the 


story ; please write for it to-day. 


arqua Carriage & Toy Co., Dept. B, Cincinnati, 0. 


offer a selection 


you money, but we clve 


: 9 
The Children’s Shop 
Infants’ Complete Outfits from $5.69 
up to $100.00. Send 4 cents for illus- 
trated catalog. No Patterns. 
“ NYE & HERRING, 637 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





AY S.,.2% 202 LA 
Entertainmente 
Catalogue of thousands sent Pree! 
Free 


! Free! Address SAME. PRENCH, 
26 West 221 Street. New York 








“CLINGFAST . Nipple 
or Nursing Bottle 
PURE GUM, RiehiT SIZE. Right Shape. 


Clings tyrhtly. hetlaate durdtary vipgdca. 
At drueglets, ar fram us. ole. duten, postpaid, 
Tur Gorman Co., 82 Warren St., New York 
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BY MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY, Honorary President of The National 
Congress of Mothers 


(THE Epitor oF The DELINEATOR HAVING GRANTED SPACE IN THE COLUMNS OF THE MAGaA- 
ZINE, I SHALL BE GLAD TO ANSWER, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, ANY QUESTIONS THAT MAY BE ASKED 


BY MOTHERS OR OTHERS WHO HAVE THE CARE OF CHILDREN, 


THOSE DESIRING A PERSONAL 


REPLY MUST ENCLOSE A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE.—ALICE MCL. BIRNEY.) 


& HARLES LAMB believed in 
Me? turning the child loose in pas- 
tures of rich literature, where 
he might browse at his own 
sweet will. This presupposes 
the existence of a good library in the 
home with elimination from its shelves of 
a dozen books, perhaps, which it is better 
the child should not see until he has 
reached years of discretion. The consen- 
sus of opinion of those who are recognized 
as authorities on the subject of children’s 
literature is that at as early an age as 
possible the child should be brought into 
direct mental contact with the truly great 
authors of all ages. It is quite true there 
will be much that is beyond his compre- 
hension, but it is cqually true that he 
will unconsciously absorb much that will 
enrich his imagination and develop in 
him the power of discrimination. 

Very fortunate is the child who is born 
into a home where the ideals are high, 
and where the books, the music and the 
conversation are of the best, but such cul- 
ture is not universal; if it were, there 
would be small need for an article on 
children’s literature. The average par- 
ents have not had in their own childhood 
such an environment, and it is because 
there is such a= spiritual awakening 
throughout the world concerning the child 
and its needs, that among the hundred 
and one questions these earnest mothers 
and fathers are asking is, “ What shall we 
give our children to read?” 

Many times has the question been an- 
swered, and numerous have been the lists 
of books suggested, but none to my know- 
ledge is so definite, so helpful as the 
classified list of books for children under 
nine years of age and between the ages 
of nine and fourteen, which has been pre- 
pared by the Literature Committee of the 
National Congress of Mothers. The 
members comprising this committee are 
men and women who are recognized 
authorities on children’s literature, and 
the list as it stands at present is the re- 
sult of their combined efforts for several 
vears past. It is because I have found 
this list invaluable in my own home that 1 
tellof it. It is furnished on application 
at a nominal cost. 

A strong bond for holding a family  to- 
gether is the habit of reading aloud for 
482 





READING FOR CHILDREN 


an hour or two several evenings during 
the week. Information should not be the 
object of such reading, but culture in one 
of its finest forms will be gained if the 
best books are chosen. Boys and girls 
who have been studying the greater part 
of the day should either read or have read 
to them books interesting, amusing or 
pathetic. Books of travel, well written, 
biographies of interesting persons, histori- 
cal and literary essays by men of letters 
all afford delightful reading. The Waver- 
ley Novels are among the happiest recol- 
lections of my own childhood, while Gu. 
livers Travels, Alice in’ Wonderland, 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, The Arabian 
Nights, The Water Babies, Tanglewood 
Tales, Tom Brown at Rughy, The Juncle 
Book, A:sop’s Fables, Uncle Remus, Pil- 
grimnvs Progress, Robinson Crusoe, The 
Swiss Family Robinson and others I never 
tire of reading to my own little ones. 

Goethe has said that we ought to see a 
good picture, hear some good music and 
read some good poetry every day. Some 
suggestive poems for children under nine 
are most of Tennyson’s lyrics, « The 
Day Dream,” “ The Merman,” “ Winter”: 
Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin”: 
Southey’s “ Inch-Cape Rock’’; Longfel- 
low’s “Children’s Hour,” “ Bell of Atri," 
“Legend Beautiful,” most of Hiawatha: 
Whittier’s “In School Days”; Bryant's 
* Robert of Lincoln,” and Emerson’s 
‘“ Mountain and Squirrel.” 

For children from nine to fourteen 
some short specific poems which are 
greatly loved are Tennyson’s « Revenge,” 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” «The 
Charge of the Light Brigade”: «The 
Forsaken Merman,” by Matthew Arnold: 
Gray’s “Elegy”; Bryant’s “« Than atopsis": 
“The Ancient Mariner” of Coleridge: 
Scott’s “ Lochinvar”; Browning’s «“ How 
They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix”; “ Ratisbon ”: “Dog Tray”: 
Byron’s “Sennacherib,” “ Prisoner of 
Chillon” and “ Blenheim’: Shelley's 
“ Ode to a Skylark”; Whittier’s « Srow- 
bound” and “ Maud Muller”: « Abou Ben 
Adhem” by Leigh Hunt. Scott’s poems 
are full of chivalry and Stirring incident 
which fires the enthusiasm of the youth- 
ful reader. 

From fourteen to twenty the bo 


. > OT 
girl who has early had access to the 1 


best 
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literature will derive great enjoyment from 
Goethe, Dante, Milton, Homer, Cowper, 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Spencer, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier and others who stand out from the 
crowd, provided the taste for poetry has 
been judiciously directed and cultivated. 

Shakspere, all are agreed, should be 
read from ten years and onward through- 
out life. One author has said he might 
well be the daily bread of the intellectual 
life. A normal, healthy child will not, 
as a rule, understand those things he 
ought not to know; his very innocence 
is his protection from a knowledge of 
phases of life which would be harmful at 
his tender age. 

The folk-tales and fairy stories of all 
nations have an irresistible charm for 
children, and through them their imagina- 
tion is awakened, their powers of observa- 
tion quickened and their sympathies 
developed. 

That child is rich indeed who early in 
life becomes familiar with mythology. 
Zeus, Juno, Apollo, Aphrodite, Perseus, 
Persephone and a hundred others are all 
real and marvellous beings to the childish 
mind, and Olympus a glorious place be- 
yond the sunset gates. 

Reading is a matter of character as 
well as of culture and diversion, and en- 
ables one to appreciate the true, the just 
and beautiful. 

While there are many good books 
written especially for children, it is an in- 
justice to limit their reading to such; they 
have as much right as their elders to the 
best books in the world. 

Of course, children’s tastes and_ tem- 
peraments vary, and while it is admirable 
to let the child follow his own bent in 
reading as in other things, as far as prac- 
ticable, the office of the parent is early to 
discover that bent, and to modify or direct 
itin such manner as will best liberate the 
child’s own powers. The child whose im- 
avination runs riot, and who dotes on 
fairy tales should be lured by pleasant 
devices into Nature study. A little miner- 
alogy, some interesting theme in physical 
veography, volcanoes for instance, a good 
biography of some epoch-making man 
with its accompaniment of contemporane- 
ous historical facts—all these will attract 
his attention to the real world about him, 
and counterbalance his interest in his 
dream world. The intensely practical, 
unimaginative child is to be pitied, and 
the most fascinating of the Norse and 
other legends should be read to him with 
all the dramatic force that the best reader 
in the family can command. There is a 
spark of imagination in every child, and 
itis only necessary to find what fuel will 
best feed it. The prosaic child can often 
be interested and thrilled by games in 
which he himself takes the part of Sig- 
fred or Ulysses, or some other great 
hero. By such means he can be grad- 
ually led into an appreciation of the 
purely imaginary in fiction. 

A good encyclopaedia is no longer re- 
garded as a luxury; it is a necessity in 
every home. As a storehouse of facts it 
is a valuable accessory to the family read- 
ing class as well as to the individual mem- 
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“The Diamond Dye Annual has been worth a hundred dollars to me already.’"—MRs. P. T. CROWELL. 
“It is invaluable, full of surprising helps and hints for the home and wardrobe.""—MRS. H. L. AMES. 


This Surprising, Invaluable 
Book Sent Free 


a postal to Diamond Dyes, 129 College St., Burlington, Vt. 
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Simply send your name and address on 
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Some Things You Never Knew © | 

about Diamond Dyes are toldinthe Mie 
DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL for 1904. | : 

It is full of helpful household hints,and #2 
many new, unusual, surprising,and pleas- —& 
ing uses for Diamond Dyes Wr 


A Glimpse at the Contents ¥ ¥ 
The same dye you would use for color- an 
ing a dress, a waist, skirts, or some old 
ribbon, may be used for tinting photo- ay st 
graphs, or painting miniatures, or color- 7 
ing ivory-types. You may color kalso- 3m 
wine for walls and ceilings—and, with God 
dye from the same package, you may : 


change the color of your portieres. The 
trimmings for your new cloth costume, 
so hard to match in stores, may be 
brought into perfect harmony by the 
easy use of Diamond Dye. And, still 
from the same package, you may use 
the dye to paint flowers on a fancy 
costume, or to give a fresh, clear color 
to a wicker cliair. ; 
You may dye husks,and raffia,and 
basket straw, just as the Indians do, iv 
for, though you may not know it,the [J§ 
Indian basket-maker uses Diamond (a 
Dyes, and no others. You may paint 
on canvas with Diamond Dyes—or 
on leather, or chamois, or Liberty 
silk, or bolting cloth. And with the 
dye powder left in the package you 
may dye an ostrich plume or rib- HR 
bons—or even fur trimmings. Your de 
waist,or jacket, orskirt—yourhats, [ia 
or gloves, or stockings—mayallbe Jj 
dyed, in clear, true colors, with 
Diamond Dyes—the same Dia- 
mond Dyes that you can use for } 
making writing ink, or stenci]) jm 
ink, or ink for spatter work. n. 
Suck fica san, striking Mses 
as these, crowd the pages of the 
Diamond Dye Annual for 1904, 


gt 


4] 
rf 


+ 


Pa, 
: a 


wal postal card addressed to 
Diamond Dyes, 129 College 8t., J 
Burlington, Vt., wi// bringitto 
you ree. 

Your Druggist 

has all the Diamond Dyes. He will 
show you a book of dyed samples— fe 
and will hand you Free, the Diamond we ¥ 
Dye Direction Book, giving direo- § 
tions which are so plain and so casy 
that failure with Diamond Dyes Is 
impossible. 


a 


Clever women have found that it is not only 


“EKasy To Dye With Diamond Dyes’— 
But easy to color any thing with 


Diamond Dyes 


All colors—Only 10 Cents a Package 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


@ RICHARDSON CO., Manufacturers, Burlington, Vt. 


No More Hair Rats | 


THE COLVER PUFF 
POMPADOUR COMB 


A cool and sanitary method of dressing the hair 
pompadour style without the aid of hair rats. No 
matter how thin the hair, the pompadour will look 
full and beautiful when the comb Is used. 


Price 25c Each, by Mall, Prepaid. 
Liberal Terms to Agents. 
COLVER CO., s:1 sountzr sive. CHICAGO 
A GUIDE IN DRESSMAKING This guide contains nearly 5,000 pictures of pres- 
ent-day garments for every imaginable need of 


men, women, children and infants: This guide costs TEN CENTS. It is for sale over 

the counter by every Butterick agent, or it can be secured by mail for 20 cents. 
Gudeie the» METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE 

ASK FOR IT. TAKE NO OTHER. IT HAS NO SUBSTITUTE. SPRING NUMBER JUST OUT 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
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45 Styles to select from 


We make the Wing 
Piano and sell it our- 
‘ , o, selves. It goes direct 
Retailer s Profit from our factory to 
your home. We do 
not employ any agents or salesmen, and do not 
sell through dealers or retail stores. When you 
buy the Wing Piano you pay the actual cost of 
making it and our one small wholesale profit. 
This profit is small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no 
more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and 
must charge from £100 to £200 profit on each. 
Think for yourself; they cannot help it. 


t on T ‘ we will send any vane 
Sen ria iano to any part of the 
United States on trial. 

WE PAY FREIGHT We pay freight in 
NO MONEY IN ADVANCE advance and donot 


ask for any advance 
payment or deposit. If the piano is not satis- 
factory after twenty days’ trial in your home, 
we take it back entirely at our expense. You 
pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. 
There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

Instrum tal imitates perfectly the 
en tones of the mandolin, 

guitar, harp, zither and 

Attachment banjo. Music written for 
these instruments with 

and without piano accompaniment can be 
played just as perfectly by a single player on 


the piano as though rendered by an orchestra. 
The original instrumental attachment has been 


FROM THE FACTORY AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Save the 








patented by us, and it cannot be had tn any 
other piano. Beware of imitations. 


In 36 Years over 3.00 satis aod pu 
e chasers in every 
36,000 Pianos 


part of the United 

States. Wing 
Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or 
material. 


P y t United States Governor 
rominen Sayres of Texas, Governor 
T.ongino of Mississippi, Gov- 
Purchasers ernor Bliss of Michigan, Unt- 
ted States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice 
saris are among those who endorse the Wing 
Piano. 


8 if you intend 

You Need This Book tous a piano. 

A book—not a 

‘catalorue—that gives you all the information 

possessed by experts. It makes the selection 

of a piano easy. It is the only book of its kind 

ever published. Lt contains 116 pages. and 1s 

named “The Book of Complete Information 

About Pianos.” We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


‘ are sold under the same 
Wing Organs guarantee as Wing 
Pianos. Sent on trial to 
any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us without any advance payment 
or deposit being made. Sold on casy monthly 
payinents. 
Separate Organ Catalogue sent on request. 





WING & SON 350-360 West 13th, Street, New York City 
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CHILDHOOD 
(Continucd ) 


bers of the household. It should be con- 
veniently placed, and the children early 
trained to refer to it the moment they 
need it; information acquired under such 
a stimulus of interest is usually re- 
tained. It is a great mistake to make 
a list of subjects to be looked up some 
other time; a string of unrelated facts 
makes but a slight impression on the 
brain, and in addition to this objection 1s 
another—“some other time” is very apt 
to be no time at all, and that particular 
list generally reaches the waste basket 
without being checked off. 

The Psalms, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Book of Job, are masterpieces of litera- 
ture aside-from the value they possess as 
being a part of that most wonderful of all 
books, the Bible. I have seen very young 
children listen for a half hour with genuine 
interest to a Bible reading by their 
mother. 

if it be true that the sub-conscious 
mind receives and retains all impressions, 
then it surely behooves us to read to our 
young children the best we can obtain for 
them. To be able to read aloud accept- 
ably to others is an accomplishment all 
should endeavor to acquire, since it adds 
so much to the pleasure of the home life. 

It may be well to sound a note of warn- 
ing on the subject of reading aloud to 
very young children just before their hour 
for retiring. Nervous, imaginative or ex- 
citable children are apt to lie awake long 
after they have been tucked in their beds, 
thinking about the story they have just 
heard. Even if it be simple in plot and 
devoid of any harrowing incidents, it is 
usually, if it be worth anything at all, of 
sufficient interest to set their little brains 
going at the very time when they should 
cease from all activity. It often seems 
the only time that busy mothers can find 
for reading to the little ones, and in many 
instances no real harm is done, but in 
quite as many other cases the habit leads 
to serious results. The half hour before 
the late dinner or tea is a far better time 
for reading aloud to young children. 

Parents should question their children 
closely concerning the books they read: 
not in a didactical fashion but as though 
they were talking with an_ intellectual 
equal. It is so easy to say to George, if 
he has been absorbed in some volume, 
« By the way, George, what do you think 
of that book? I read it a long time ago, 
and I have almost forgotten it.” 

George will fairly beam upon his ques- 
tioner and will be only too happy to re- 
lieve his full mind of that which at that 
particular moment is very vital to him. 
He does not realize as he talks on and on, 
stimulated to unusual expression by your 
sympathy and encouragement that he is 
unfolding page after page of the book of 
his character to your watchful eves, and 
never let him suspect your motive by 
preaching too much at such times. Differ 
with him, of course, if you think his view 
a mistaken one, but do it courteously. 

In this day of public city, town and 
travelling libraries, good books are prac- 
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tically within the reach of all, and with a 
reliable book-list for a guide the parents 
whose Own Opportunities for culture have 
been circumscribed can aid their children 
to make a choice of the best literature, 
and if they will only keep their hearts 
young and their minds receptive they will 
find themselves walking hand in hand 
with their children through a land of un- 
ceasing delight. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
“ Has a mother aright to interfere with her 


husband’s methods of training when she 
knows them to be wrong?” 


It would be very unwise to criticize the | 


husband’s methods in the presence of the 
child. A little tact and patience and 
some good reasons for her objections will 
certainly produce a result in the average 
man, and if he can be inveigled into read: 
ing a few practical articles on child na- 


ture, the chances are that he will in time | 


prove a valuable ally in proper training of 
the children. 
methods must be avoided in the presence 
of the family ; a violation of this rule is 
more than apt to cause a division of the 
household. I have even known servants 
to take sides on such occasions. I will 
welcome letters from other mothers who 
have to solve this very trying problem. 


“ Do yon not believe it injurious to the 
health of young children to be kissed on the 
lips by papas who smoke, by grandparents, 
aunts, cousins and friends in general? Can- 
not some other form of adoration be sug- 
gested ?” 

Certainly, a baby’s or little child’s 
hands are the most inviting receptacles 
for kisses ; children should certainly not 
be kissed upon the mouth, and should 
early be taught to turn their own cheek, 
and to kiss the cheeks of others. It is 
casy to manifest our affection by a light 
kiss on baby’s forehead or head. 

“Is not the wearing of deep mourning by 


the mother a fruitful cause of depression in 
her children ?”’ 


Undoubtedly ; though they may be too 
young to voice an objection, they are af- 
fected by it. Children love color, and 
they should be allowed to revel in it. 
The woman who is in mourning should, 
for the sake of her children, wear colors 
in the house. It should make no differ- 
ence to her what others might think on 
the subject; beside, the world is growing 
much wiser and more charitable in this 
as in other matters. 


“If one follows the kindergarten methods 
of allowing the children so much freedom, 
how can one enforce immediate obedience 
(on occasions) without giving one’s reasons.’ 

I have in mind a family of children 
who are allowed unusual freedom of 
thought and action, yet who are perfectly 
obedient. Ever since their babyhood 
they have been given the reason for com- 
mands and requests as far as practicable, 
but they have also been ¢ 2/ned to under- 
Stand that when father or mother said, 
“You must do this or that atonce; I can 


give you no other reason now than that I | 


know it is right for you to do it,” it had 
to be done, and that promptly. 
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HEN YOU BUY 
an R&G Corset 
you have tthe satis- 

faction of knowing that it will 
fit all over—not merely in 
spots. There's no comfort in 
a corset that fits in spots, be- 
cause those are just the places 
where it will hurt you, and 
the other places will hurt your 
appearance. The 
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fits snugly and smoothly 
‘everywhere, and therefore feels as well as it looks. 
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LEARN THE ART OF TACT, TASTE, 


ood Manners 


Goop FORM AND ENTERTAINING 


The seventeen most famous social writers, 
including: Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, MRS. BURTON KINGS- 
LAND, ADELAIDE GORDON, MRS. HARRIET 
HUBBARD AYER, MRS. MARGARET E. SANG- 
STER, Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN and MARION 
HARLAND, have prepared a new course of In- 
struction in social usage and deportment. 

It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to 
write, to wear on all occasions. A complete 
guide to perfect ease of manner. An ideal text 
book for the polite education of children. 
Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


Our Bureau of Enquiry 


supplies members with special information 
and correct advice upon questions of etiquette 
and deportment. 

Our Illustrated Free Book, containing complete 

description of the course of instruction and mem- 

bership privileges, mailed to you on request. 

THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SELF-CULTURE 
Dept. R10, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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So sincere 1s our belief in The Blasius, 
so confident are we that it will most per- 
fectly satisfy your desire for a 


th th tistic pi 
oroughly artistic plano, 
that we will willingly send The Blasius 
from the factory on trial], if no store in 
your locality has it. 

Payment to suit your convenience can be arranged for 
—something on account when , lecide to keep the 
piano, then regular remittances thereafter. Your old 
piano will do for part settlement. 

Write at once for further particulars. We will send 
prices, engravings of the new styles, with full descrip- 
tions, and opinions of owners of The Blasius 


Chestnut St. BL4Asius Philadelphia 
HAMILTON 
Novelty Pillow Covers 


A complete cover, 
front and back, all in 
one piece, printed in 
permanent colors on 
a fine quality of cotton 
cloth, 


Conventional Designs 
Flower Designs 
Dutch Designs 


Great Variety; all Colors 








Although inexpensive, they have the look and finish 
of higher-priced goods and will brighten your rooms. 


TWO FOR 25 CENTS AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for word ‘‘ HAMILTON "' on each cover. 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and Engraved. Up-to-date 
styles. Finest work and material, 100 Stylish Visiting 
Cards 75cts. Sainples and valuable booklet, "Wedding Fthypuette,” 


FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 526 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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CHRISTENING 


OUNG mothers frequently 
send inquiries as to the 
correct way to announce a 
child’s birth, also how to 
arrange achristening. ‘To 
the first inquiry the reply 
must be, that a_ birth is 
not “announced ” at all in 
any formal manner, nor ts 
it the custom to send cards 





telling the news. A member of the family 


may write notes to near relatives or very 
intimate friends who are supposed to be 
interested in the event. In that way the 
happy news becomes known among one’s 
circle of acquaintances. In England the 
custom is to insert a notice In a news- 
paper, but this is not favored in America. 

Friends and acquaintances try to make 
it a point to call to inquire for the mother 
and the new member of the family and to 
leave cards. They send or leave flowers, 
or may send a congratulatory note to 
the mother. 

A child’s christening takes place usually 
when it is about six weeks or two months 
old. Some parents prefer an earlier date. 
The ceremony should be performed in a 
church. If there is any good reason why 
it cannot be held there it may be held at 
home. 

A difficult matter is in making a choice 
of sponsors or godparents. The custom 
is to select these from among relatives or 
intimate friends. They are invited verb- 
ally or by an informal note written by 
the mother. The rule is that a boy shall 
have two godfathers and one godmother, 
a girl one godfather and two godmothers. 
There is, or should be, something very 
beautiful about this time-honored _rela- 
tionship. It is a serious one and not to 
be regarded as a mere form. 

Parents are, of course, the natural 
sponsors, but, should they die, the god. 
parents are in duty bound to see that a 
child is brought to confirmation at the 
proper time. 

Gifts are made to the child by the god- 
parents on the day of baptism, the usual 
presents being silver cups, silver bowls, 
silver knife, fork and spoon. The pa- 
rents often follow the practical plan of 
depositing an amount of money in a bank 
to the child’s credit. A rich godfather or 
godmother sometimes gives a check or 
makes a valuable investment for the 
child’s benefit. 

Ata church ceremony the hour chosen 
is usually after the afternoon service. 
Only the family, sponsors and very dear 
personal friends are present. The child 
is appropriately dressed in a dainty white 
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robe and lace cap, and is carried into the 
church in the arms of the nurse. The 
sponsors and parents stand near the font 
where the clergyman reads the services, 
and others take their places in front pews. 
The godmother takes the child from the 
nurse, holds the lite one in her arms until 
the moment when she must place the 
child in the arms of the clergyman. The 
baby’s cap is removed. After the child 
is named the godmother receives him 
again, and holds him until the conclusion 
of the service. 

After the ceremony there is usually a 
luncheon at the home of the parents, to 
which friends may be invited, the sponsors 
and the clergyman being included. 

At a home christening the same forms 
are followed. The afternoon is the proper 
time. The occasion, although a joyous one, 
is really a religious ceremony, and, as such, 
should not be turned into an entertain- 
ment. It is ingthe best taste to mark such 
an occasion by simplicity and reverence. 

White flowers in tall vases may be ap- 
propriately used in decorating the table 
on which the baptismal bowl is placed. A 
silver bowl which is valued from family 
associations is generally used. 

There may be a profusion of palms and 
white flowers in the rooms. Guests wear 
visiting gowns. The mother wears a 
pretty afternoon dress. White decorations 
are the rule for the luncheon table: 
flowers, candle shades, white cakes and 
bonbons. The refreshments may be -very 
simple. An old-fashioned custom is to 
serve caudle, a peculiar beverage made of 
oatmeal gruel, spices, raisins and wine. 


REPIIFS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. /—1, IT must tell you that your point 
of view is incorrect. Women who are em- 
ployed in business offices must remember that 
they are not there for amusement or to make 
acquaintances, but to attend to their work. If 
they are absorbed in their duties, instead of 
anxiously expecting personal attention, if thev 
try to be as impersonal as possible, they will 
be more dignified. 2 A casual acquaintance 
does not constitute a bowing acquaintance. 
4. If aman wishes to be introduced to a 
woman, he may ask some mutual friend to in- 
troduce him. A woman must never ask to have 
a man introduced to her. If she cares for pro- 
priety and for her own personal dignity. she 
will not make such a fatal social blunder 
There is no exception to this rule. 


Vay B.—A widow who is continuing to 
wear oe mourning and a veil cannot con- 
sistently have a reception given in her honor 
nor can she receive at an entertainment. Her 
mourning excludes her from participating in 
social life. She should either higoren hel 
mourning considerably or refrain. entirely 
from social amusements until such time 2s 
she decides to leave off her veil and deep 
black. It would be an unusual] proceeding 
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fora widow to abpest at an evening party, | 
andthen resume her deep mourning and veil | 
the next day. | 


5.C. Av.—1. At an evening party for young | 
people, the amusements might be dancing, | 
theatricals, tableaux or charades. 2 The 
host does not stand with the hostess to receive. 
He may be in another room or moving about 
among the guests, who should make it a point 
tospeak to him. 3. A servant stands at the 
front door to open it for guests, and to tell 
them where to find the dressing-rooms. A 
maid should be in the ladies’ dressing-room to 
assist eueets to remove their wraps. She 
should fold the wraps, lay them aside carefully 
and bein readiness to give assistance to guests 
when they are leaving. The proper attire for 
amaidinthe afternoon and evening is a black 
dress, white apron with bib and shoulder- 
pieces, white linen collarand cuffs, black ribbon 
ue. small white muslin cap with black bow. 


Mrs. A. F. 77.—If you have failed to return 
thecalls which were made on you months ago 
when you were a new resident, you may hasten 
to cancel these obligations immediately by 
calling. You could then give an afternoon 
tea and invite all those who have called. 


Cuuntry.—The list you enclose of clothing 
for your outfit for a trip to California seems 
ample. It is not good form to wear a dressing 
Jacket except in one’s bedroom. A tea jacket 
ls really incorrectly named, and is not intend- 
ed for wearatatea. A negligé style of dress is 
bad form at any time or place. A skirt of 
walking length would be appropriate for trav- | 
elling and for street wear, sight-seeing, etc. 


fleten D.—It is polite to take leave of a 
hostess at a reception. A call is not necessary | 
after a reception if you attend and leave cards, 
or if you send cards. 


Groton.—The article on this page in Febru- 
ary would cover your inquiries. 

ff. J. if.—Marriage announcements are sent 
to all friends and acquaintances who were not 
Invited to the wedding. Persons receiving 
announcements should acknowledge them by 
sending cards or by calling on the bride. : 


fiva L., S. R. C. and Others.—Correspond- | 
ents should give their names and addresses | 
when wishing replies inthese columns. The | 
names are not for puDueation but as a guar- | 
antee of good faith and as a proper mark of 
| 

| 

| 


courtesy. Correspondents yee replies by 
letter must send addresses and stamped 
envelopes. 

}cra.—When you write a business letter 
make it concise and keep it strictly to busi- 
Ness subjects. It is not good form to sign 
nicknames or abbreviations. One’s full name, 
without a prefix, is used. A stamp should be 
placed squarely and evenly in the upper right 
hand corner of an envelope. 


/nguirer.—It is a mark of refinement that 
one should be particular in every detail con- 
cerning personal neatness, and it is a mark of 
good breeding that all matters relating to the 
care of the nails, teeth and hair should be at- 
tended to in the privacy of one’s own room— 
never elsewhere. 

VY. A.—A written reply is necessary on re- 
capt of an invitation to a home wedding, a 
dinner, a luncheon, a card-party, or a theatre 
party. Such an invitation means a sp*cial 
compliment and a hostess wishes to know 
whom she may expect. An invitation to a 
church wedding does not need a written reply, 

t it is necessary to acknowledge the fact | 

| 
| 


Famous Chainless Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake, and cushion frame 
and All Standard Chain Models 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. Western Department, Chicago, LIL. 
* Columbia” “ Cleveland’ | ‘“ Crescent” ‘“* Rambler ” 
‘Tribune” ‘“ Crawford’! “ Monarch” “Imperial ” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt af a two-cent stamp. 





that one has been remembered and _ is in- 
caded among those who are to beon a bride’s 
list of visiting acquaintances, therefore cards 


should be sent to the pa arents and e | Soi Nestea (gid aat 5 Pass ‘ fea, 
the newly married pair on the day of the wed- : Gn - n | 
dng of immediately after, and, it possible, II, fF eg iil: | CORRECTS THESE THREE FAULTS 
— ies akes the abdomen perfectly fat, whether worn with or without @ cornet. urves the back & 
call made on the bride. FOSTER . ~ ie “ 9 Ae the waist line aa eee the waist itself. Throws the bust forward and the-ahoulders hack. 
e weg? : we cs y \s can be worn over the shirt waist, holding down the 
Vf. /{7—There may be no harm in writing FIGURE > | we The Foster Hose Supporter jaty and concealing under the skirt ite fulness in 
Cccasionally to the young widower whose ' _* re It can be worn with perfect ee la aoe ane than the en neers 
’ 2 . + : . , f cors Keep and make your figure perfect by wearing it. uy today of your dealer one or more of the 
wife had been your intimate friend, since he . + following grades : : 


60 cents 


S requested you to do so. His request May = \ » Black or White Lisle (4 in. pad), 
. “7 TS cents 


ave been merely an impulse of the moment, Frilled Web (black, white and colors), 
after a sudden bereavement, or he may really 
wish to continue to be friendly with friends of 


Heavy Silk Web (black, white and colors) (6fn. pad),. . . . $1.25 
Heavy Suspender Web (black, white, blue or pink) (Sin. pad), . @1.50 
If you cannot get the genuine “ FOSTER” (namo stamped on every pair) of your 
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OUR NEW MUSIC 


J te OF THE ENTURY By includ: ig tl ie gre at #2 1 « 


| $00 irresistil le: song 


BEDELIA 


and the $2 10,000 Moorish 
intermez 


SOKO 


All are fascinating pro 
cuctions trom the pens ot 
| the best music and lyri 
| writers in the world 
If not procurable of 
| your dealer, send us 


peg SUC ee 2 a 


one in the list (except 
Soko and Hiawatha 30 





each) postpaid to any 
Title Page of “ Bedelia. address. 

BEDELIA—The great song craze of ; SOKO—March two-step A beauti 
America “An Irish Coon Song ful Moorish Intermezzo, dellight- 
Serenade.” fully tuneful Its popularity as a 

A DEED OF THE PEN—March | two-step ls unprecedented 
two-atep by the composer of ‘Hia- MAZEPPA — A beautiful inter 
waths.” Each copy bears the let-| mezzo, sprightly, very oatehy 
ter making “A Deed of the Pen 


the official World's Fair march. | March tro-tep, by Arthur sotehy 
eae eee et | WENONAH- Bown utiful Indian Is 
popular terme ellent two-step 
PEGGY 0’ NEAL— Waltzes. Bril- | MA CHERE A» 3 melo 
liant. tuneful, Pp pular us Un i rene waits. 
THE MAIDS OF PARADISE/A PIPE DREAM — Ragtim: 
—Charming waltzes by the com march two-step phantasm, very 
poser of “When Knighthood Wae 
in Flower.” 
BELLE OF THE PHILIPPINES 
—Popular march two-step; catehy “Mesquites’ Parade.” 
DIXIE GIRL—March two-step by HIAW ATHA- The beautiful 


Lampe,com poser of “Creole Belles,’ interme ever written 


SONGS— Navajo” (the now Indian song hit, successor to 


“He Was a Sallor’; “Show the White of Yo’ Eves": 


popular 
SWEETHEARTS TIME—ltea: 


tiful waltzes by the composer « 


Hiawatha." 
‘Dear Sing-Sing” 


(comle); “In the Village by the Sea” (ballad); “My Alameda Rose ne- 
lodious and sympathetic); “On the Ro ~y to Calro Town”; “Over the Pile 
ener Foam” (another jolly ¢ camp lon); “I'm Lon ging for You Ey y 
Day”: “The Sunbeam and the Rose” (very pleasing); “Sunday ‘ls My De 
(comle); “My Dixle Anna”; “I Wis hI Had My Money Bac k” (com! 
“Colleen”; “Go Away, Ply” (a pleasing h ot ¢); “Wenonah Song” (words 
added to the tuneful Intermezzo); “My Wigwam Queen.” 

THE STAR DANCE FOLIO—The best collection of p = lar instru 
mental music ever published Thirty compositions of me diam grasle ar- 
ranged from the incest popular songs of the _ Marches, waltzes, dances 
and concert numbers. Price, 75 Our price, 4c. postpaid 

OUR NEW HIAWATHA MANDOLIN COLLECTION 4 books, 
lst and 2d Mandolin, Guitar and Plano ymp., cach book 2 Greatest 


Mandolin Collection | yeas i shed 
Write for fre py of our oe 5 


sore sh Wet, ccratns jf p if (/a3 
THE W HL’ TNEY-WARNER PU BLISHING CO., 
Largest Pu thlishe raaf Popular Music tn the World 
80 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 








New England 
Watches 


combine accurate timekeep- 
ing, stylish shapes and de- 
signs, the best methods of 
construction and the acme of 


simplicity. Features that are 
satisfying to the user and a 
certainty that in the matter of 
price no equal can be found. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, New York 
131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


OFFICES: 








PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES 
Insured by THE McDOWELL System of Dreascutting. 


Beware of Dressmaking Simplified. 
rege No one using a Chart, Square or 

hinitation can compete with The 
linproved Mc Dowell sesten inCut- 
ting Stvlish, Graceful and Verfect- 
fittings Garments. Easy to Learn, 
Rapid te Use, Fits any Form, lol- 
lows every Fashion. An invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
FREE 30 days tu test at your own 
humne. Send for illus. Circular. 
THE McDOWELL CO., Dept.a, 6 W. 14th St., NEW YORK 























AMONG &e NEWEST BOOKS 





ITHERINE FREN 
k SHAM (I Jodd, Mead 

& Co.) is a book that 
will challenge criticism from 
many quarters. No one will quarrel with 
the style, for Beatrice Harraden is a fin- 
ished worker, but many readers will raise 
a point of ethics and declare that a man 
whose wife died directly after a “scene,” 
in which he had told her he intended to 
have a divorce, deserved to suffer; others 
will savy the man was ignorant of the 
latent heart trouble and therefore in no 


"way responsible for her death. The book 


is really a harking back to the old ques- 
tion whether the truth should be spoken 
at all times and all hazards. There is 
practically no plot; the reader sees the 
ending from the moment Katherine Fren- 
sham is introduced into the story. She 
is a normal woman with no nonsense 
or false pride about her. She loves the 
man who is dying of undeserved remorse, 
and is neither afraid nor ashamed to let 
him or the world know it. The descrip- 


tions of life in Scandinavia are very in- 


teresting, and lovers of legend and _ folk- 
lore will revel in some old things Miss 
Harraden has brought to light. The un- 
dercurrent of morbidity that runs through 
all Miss Hlarraden’s books is very ap- 
parent. 

Two Centurtes of Costume in America 
(The Macmillan Co.) is a book that pos- 
sesses interest forevery American. With 
the history of the costumes worn, Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle has woven, as one 
inevitably must, the history of the times 
and the people. From 1620 to 1820 we 
have a story of the varying fashions, 
their origin, uses and final decay, that is 
wonderfully interesting. Two handsome 
volumes are embellished with hundreds 
of portraits of famous people who illus- 
trate the costumes of their time. Every 
branch of the costumer’s art has been 
thoroughly studied by Mrs. Earle, and 
from her has received the most exhaustive 
treatment. The book is one to have in 
one’s library for everyday refcrence. 

All who love real, genuine Southern 
stories—and who does not?--should read 
George Washington Jones (Henry Altemus 
Co.). It is as dainty and exquisite a picce 
of work as Ruth McEnery Stuart has 
ever put her pen to. George Washington 
Jones is a “lone,lorn” darkey boy of ten 
whose last remaining relative, his grand- 
father, has been buried away out of his 
sight. He is old for his years, having 
lived always with the old man, who had 
been a “befo’ de wah” darkey and was 
filled with quaint, old-fashioned notions, 
Mrs. Stuart’s delicacy of touch, her in- 
imitable humor, her power of character- 
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ability to make the 

soul of things 

> are all seen in this book in an 

unusual manner. One lives 

with her people; hopes, fears and suffers 
with them. 

A book of most adroitly mixed history 
and fiction, with the sister of the founder 
of Methodism as its heroine, is called 
Hetty Wesley (The Macmillan Co.) and 
is written by that skilful workman, A. T. 
(Juiller-Couch. It comes opportunely, as 
Methodists the world over are this year 
celebrating the anniversary of John 
Wesley’s death. Those who are not 
acquainted with the historv of — this 
talented but strangely assorted family 
will find the book interesting reading; 
and those who thought they were familiar 
with the life of the Wesley family will find 
one or two hitherto unaccountable inci- 
dents cleared up. Hetty, who was the hand- 
somest, most talented and high-spirited 
of the Wesley girls, married a workman, 
who ill-treated her as he would have done 
a woman of his own class. Why she 
married him and why she endured the 
life with him have been until now un- 
solved mysteries. The description of 
the Wesley home life makes one glad to 
have been born not a Wesley. Quiller- 
Couch and Andrew Lang, to whom the 
book is dedicated, are warm admirers 
of Hetty Wesley and champion her cause 
with enthusiasm and clever pens. 

The Strange Adventures of Mr. Mid- 
deton (Herbert S. Stone & Co.) is an amus- 
ing skit on Chicago. Wardon Allan 
Curtis knows the city and its ways well. 
Some of Mr. Middleton’s adventures are 
very amusing. He encounters the Emir 
Achmed Ben Daoud, who is in search of 
a story teller whose tales shall exceed 
those of the genit and magicians of the 
Orient. Where could he find a better 
field for his adventures and better com- 
pany than Chicago and Mr. Middleton? 

On the Wed Tratl (Yhe Macmillan 
Co.) is a story of tae great wilderness 
when the white man’s life was in danger 
if he left the block-house or the bare 
cade. Frontier life is finely depicted, and 

Caroline Brown has put much of. her 
enthusiasm for the pioneer into her story. 
There is a slender love story running 
through the book, which comes, as all 
love stories should, to a happy ending. 

All lovers of Egypt will hail with de- 
light Frederick Courtland Penfield’s re- 
vised and enlarged edition of Present Day 
Loypl (The Century Co.). But especially 
will they rejoice who love Egypt for what 
it is to-day: those who have neither time 
nor inclination to delve in the dim re- 
cesses of the past, but who love the color 


ization, her 


reader see the 
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and atmosphere of the Orient. Mr. Pen- 


field tells us that the book is not prepared : 


for the antiquarian or the historian, but 
for the health seeker, the Winter visitor 
and the general reader. A volume by a 
layman for lay readers, it fills a space 
hitherto unoccupied. Mr. Penfield is 
splendidly equipped for the work. A 
long term of official residence in the land 
of the Pharaohs gave him opportunities 
for gaining information denied to the 


ordinary tourist. The volume is pro-— 


fusely illustrated and has an index. 

It seems to me rather late in the day 
and quite unnecessary for any one to 
write a melodramatic novel to prove the 
existenceof a God. In Place and Power 
(D. Appleton & Co.) Ellen Thornycroft 
Fowler, who wishes hereafter to be known 
by her married name, Mrs. Alfred Lau- 
rence Felkin, has written with her usual 
cleverness and pleasing style a book that 
seems to me quite unworthy of her pen. 
One enjoys the brilliant writing, the keen 
insight into human nature and the clever 
portrayal of a lot of stupid people, yet 
one wishes all the time she had not writ- 
ten the book just as she has. The moral 
is so palpable, so all-pervading that one 
objects to it unconsciously at first and 


later consciously and with vigor. The | 


bits of philosophy are enjoyable, and so 
is the crisp and original dialogue. 

The Quatrains of Abiul-Ala (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) is a volume that will cause 
no end of discussion among literary folk, 
and particularly among the admirers of 


Omar Khayyam. The quatrains are — 


selected and translated by Ameen F. 
Rihani, who speaks of Abul-Ala as “a 
rediscovered forerunner” of the Persian 
poet. He was an Arab poet and philoso- 
pher born half a century before Omar, 
and the author of the present volume ts of 
the opinion that the resemblance between 
the poetry of the two men is too close to 
be explained by any theory of coinci- 
dence. Mr. Rihani claims that the Arab 
poet is far more outspoken in his reli- 
‘ious sentiments than Omar was, and that 
the latter undoubtedly acquired his liberal 
and sceptical views from Abtl-Ala. To 
further enforce his opinion the author 
quotes from both the Fitzgerald and the 
Heron-Allen versions of the Rubdiyat. 


A dainty little volume entitled Arend. 


ship (F. A. Stokes Co.) is a charming 
gift book for any season of the year. 
The “good and perfect gift” will be 
equally welcome at Easter, birthday or 
anniversary. ‘ Ruth Ogden,” known in 
private as Mrs. Charles W. Ide, has 
Written an essay on the subject that will 
appeal to all. 

Those of my readers who know the 
“Elsie books” will hail with delight -/sve 
and Her Loved Ones (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), by Martha Finley. Most of the 
characters have appeared in the other 
books and will seem like old friends here. 
The story is told in Miss Finley’s usual 
style, and holds the interest to the end. 

If you wish to know how Miss Jane 
and Mirandy came to send for “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm” to come and live 
with them, you must read /al/-a-Dozen 
Housekeepers (Henry Altemus Co.) In 
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GLOVEFITTING 
CORSETS 


Manufactured exclusively by 
WNA GEO C BATCHELLEREC 
AW , 5458541 Broadway 
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‘Spinal Curvature CORRECTED in Your Own Home 


We offer A CERTAIN RELIEF to all who suffer from this terrible 

affliction. Throw away the cumbersome and expensive 
leather and plaster Paris jackets and try 

our Scientific Spinal Appliance. 
It does not encase the body like a vice, but allows perfect 
freedom of movement. It weighs ounces where others 
weigh pounds, It is 80 per cent. cheaper than the old meth- 
ods and 100 per cent. better. It conforms to the shape of 
the body so that no one would notice it. It can be worn by 
the smallest child or the oldest adult with perfect case and 
comfort. It will give permanent relief in any case of spinal 
curvature. They are not made up in large quantities, but 
each one is made to measure, to meet the individual case, 
and a perfect fit isguaranteed. If you or any of your friends 
suffer from any form of Sfrnad Troud/e, write us at once 
and we will give you full particulars as to how it can be 
permanently corrected without inconvenience or discom- 

fort, and Without Leaving Your Own Home. Address, 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 79 Third St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








a book of beautiful ideas for the embellishment of wearing apparel. Various 


| SMOCKIN( . THE PRESENT POPULAR STITCH. BUY “FANCY STITCHES,” 


popular stitches shown, Embroidery and open work, Faggoting, ‘ 
| Smocking, Cross-Stitch and Darned Net Designs. Thoroughly up-to-date. Fully illustrated, Price 15 cts. 
THe Burrerick PustisHinc Company (Limitep), New York. ~~ ] 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


By Mail 


just as safely, as conveniently and with as 
much satisfaction as if you were present 
in person at our warerooms. The chances 
are you would get even a better instru- 


ment, as our trained experts take more 
pains than even you would yourself. 
Wherever no dealer sells them we sell 
direct from the factory to your home, and 
will send you a piano on approval, not to 
be retained unless entirely satisfactory, 
we paying railway freights both ways if 
It doesn’t prove just what you want. We 
sell on easy monthly payments, practi- 
cally allowing you to rent the piano till 
it is paid for. Ivers & Pond Pianos are of 
but one grade,the highest,and meet every 
demand of the most critical musician. 
Your name and we will send you our 
new Catalogue and a personal letter with 
list of lowest prices. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
101 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





LINOLEUMS, 
Rugs, Table Linen, Etc. BY MAIL 


Can be selected at your own fireside from our Catal 
vhich shows a large assortment of patterns in the 
ictual colors. Prices guaranteed far and away bel 
those quoted anywhere else in the United Stat 


Buy from us direct and save the retailer's profit. 


Famous Sultana Cottage Carpets, 25c. per Yard 
All-Wool Extra Super Ingrains, 59c. per Yard 
Brussels, Selsots, Axminsters 
and other lines priced equally low 
0-7 WE SEW ALL CARPETS FREE OF CHARGE 
' We pay Freight on conditions as stated in Catalog. 
, > 
Nn te The Russell Carpet Co. 
Bt Ss: Market Street "947 
¢; 2) aR Chicago, Ill. 


Write to-day for Catalog. 
It's Free. ~ 
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HERE'S A 
AGENTS" 
Our Automatic 


Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on anentirely new principle. Opera- 
torstands in stretching and tacking carpet. Can stretch 
and tack twothicknesses. Stretcher draws your weilit 
with the carpet. Don't pound fingers or wear out knees, 
Drives 50 tacks per minute. Every machine guaran- 
teed. Special price to agents on samples, ex- 
preas paid, Columbia Tack Puller, post- 
paid, 20c. Write for terins, cartoon cir. Good Cont. 







stretchersin days. Now is time to take orders. 
M.C. Pierce Specialty Cu., 507 3d St., Beloit, Wis 


HANDSOME REVERSIBLE FLUFF 


RUGS OLD 
item your > CARPETS 


* 3 ht ae 
Fen ae San and ee 


NEW YORK RUG CO. (ALEXANDER ALLEN, Prop.) 
Write for booklet No. 18 401 W. 124th St., New York 








Splendid seller. Otherspec. Oneasentsold 38 | 


AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
(Continued) 


this story for girls Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin has described the incursion of six 
young girls into the country village for a 
two weeks’ vacation. Their experiences 
and escapades are amusing to a degree 
and told in Mrs. Wiggin’s most sprightly 
style, but the kernel in the nut is the 
influence these girls extended over the 
people with whom they came in contact. 

Ursula’s Freshman (Little, Brown & 
Co.), by Anna Chapin Ray, is the story 
of a young girl transplanted from the 
Iowa prairie to the conventional life of 
New York city. Her cousin Jack is in- 
clined to priggishness, but her sense of 
humor is a saving grace, and she soon 
makes a manly fellow of him, almost in 
spite of himself. 

Little Comrade (J. ¥. Taylor & Co.) 
comprises the story of a cat and other 
animal stories that have appeared in var- 
lous periodicals. Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son has a large following among the 
juveniles, and any book of hers is sure 
to find a host of readers. 

Russell Ryder (A. Wessels Co.) is a 
story of country life capitally done by 
David -Bruce Conklin. Lydia, the 
youngest daughter of the family, is a 
fresh, natural girl, whose mother begins 
filling her wedding trunk when she is 
sixteen that she may be certain of a 
trousseau when the right man appears; 
the stealing of the trousseau and the in- 
terrupted wedding form the dramatic 
interest of the book. 

Robin Hood, His Book (Little, Brown 
& Co.) is a new rendering of the old, old 
story that has charmed the ear of child- 
hood with every telling. Eva March 
Tappan has gathered from old poems 
and folk-lore many a legend and woven 
them into a picturesque story. 

If you recall that pretty story, Pussy 
Meow, you will be glad to know that 
Mrs. S. Louise Patterson has written an- 
other volume on the same lines. Le/fers 
from Pussycatville (G. W. Jacobs & Co.) 
is a very ingenious book, giving in the 
form of letters all the information neces- 
sary to a full knowledge of cats and their 
care. 

Barbara Yechton’s stories are so clean, 
wholesome and genuine that it is with 
pleasure one takes up a volume from her 
pen. Honor ad’ Everel (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) tells of the eldest of a family of nine 
chiidren, all of whom are thoroughly alive 
and as full of mischief as possible for 
youngsters to be. The scene is laid in the 
Island of St. Croix, West Indies, and the 
reader is given very fascinating glimpses 
of life there in the olden time. 

Marie Corelli’s friends will hail with 
delight a volume entitled .Zarve Corelle, 
the Writer and the Woman (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.), feeling certain that with 
this exposition of the woman and her 
aims, her methods and manner of work, 
the entire public will come to see her in 
her true light and understand and like 
her even as they do. Those who do 
not admire Miss Corelli’s books will find 
fresh food for their dislike. With a bias 
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in neither direction many readers will 
find interesting matter in the private let- 
ters from Mr. Bently, Miss Corelli's pub- 
lisher, and the very elaborate explana- 
tion of the author’s aims and spirit while 
writing her different books. T. F. G. 
Coates and R. S. Warren Bell have had 
access to letters and papers hitherto un- 
published, so that one must credit them 
with a truthful narrative. 

lhe Middle Course (Smart Set Pub. 
Co.) is a story well worth reading. Mrs. 
Poultney Bigelow has a keen imagination, 
a clear and concise way of handling a 
subject that in other hands might prove 
a little difficult. Here we have a compli- 
cated psychological problem that would 
puzzle many an older writer, but Mrs. 
Bigelow handles it firmly as one ever 
must a thistle. The story is one of great 
merit and shows the author to be pos- 
sessed of unusual insight into human na- 
ture, of witty conversational powers and 
a gift of making aphorisms. ‘The man 
who knows how to save the self-respect 
of a woman whose love he cannot return 
is a clever man and his creator a clever 
writer. 

The Whip Hand (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) is an American story with a whiff of 
the Western lumber camp about it. Sam- 
uel Merwin, the author, has made an ex- 
haustive study of lumbering in the West 
and how the great deals are carried 
through, and gives many an insight into 
smart dealings. The love story is sub- 
sidiary but pure and sweet and _ ends, 
quite properly, in matrimony. 

Stewart E. White, the author of that 
very popular book 7he Blase@ Trarl, has 
written, and The Macmillan Co. pub- 
lished, a juvenile story that will fire the 
imagination of the youngsters and make 
him as great a favorite among them as his 
other books have among the grown-ups. 
It is a whimsical fairy tale, The Magic 
Forest, as improbable as Jack and the 
bean stalk, and as fascinating. It is the 
story of a boy of five, who, being a sleep- 
walker, tumbled out of lower berth No. 
7 in a car forging westward, and fell into 
the snow without waking. As the train 
soon left him behind he wandered off in- 
to the land of the Ojibways and spent 
five happy months there. Then, curi- 
ously enough, he fell asleep again and 
wandered back and caught the same 
Western train and tumbled into berth 
No. 7 again. The book is illustrated 
with vague dim shadows of the « magic 
forest” that are very fascinating. 

Since Mark Twain’s stories of life on 
the Mississippi River we have had _ noth- 
ing tocompare with 7ennessee Todd (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.), by G. W. Ogden. It is a 
tale of the Missouri river, and Eleanor 
Blair, the heroine, lives in Tennessee ; but 
the locale is unimportant—the story’s 
the thing. Tennessee Todd was a river 
pilot with all the faults and virtues of his 
class, and -his daughter used to travel 
with him. One day when he was to run 
a race with the train that threatened to 
ruin the steamboats he fell dead at his 
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post. Moving his body gently aside, Ele- 
anor stepped to the wheel and carried 
the race to a triumphant conclusion. 
The description of that race is a fine 
piece of work, and the several love 
stories are entertaining. 

Ordered to China (F. A. Stokes Co.) is 
one of the most pathetic books 1 have 
ever read. It is a collection of the letters 
of William J. Chamberlin, who was sent 
to China as a special correspondent. They 
are not the newspaper letters written for 
the public but are addressed for the most 
part to his wife and are filled with de- 
scriptions of people and scenes un- 
known to the public. There is no 
mawkish sentimentality about the man, 
but one feels how he longs and yearns 
for wife and children with unutterable 
anguish, particularly after the day of his 
return has been repeatedly postponed. 

Lionel Strachey has done a good work 
in more ways than one in translating from 
the French the J/emotrs of Madam 
Vigte Lebrun (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
The translation is much better done than 
is usual, and the general public owes Mr. 
Strachey a debt of gratitude for giving 
it an opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with Madam Lebrun, whose 
reputation as a painter has been quite 
overshadowed by that of her beauty and 
graciousness. What an_ indefatigable 
worker she was is attested by the five 
hundred and fifty or more canvasses 
credited to her. The book is illustrated 
with numerous reproductions of paintings 
by the author. 

The race problem is the crux of Bald- 
win Sears’s book, Zhe Circle in the Square 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.). It is, as the sub- 
title suggests, a new battle on old fields. 
It is primarily the story of a man and a 
woman up to the time of their marriage ; 
secondarily, it is the regeneration of an 
old aristocratic family of the South by 
the youngest member of it—a family 
that had once been in the circle, but by 
reason of a mésalliance had been rele- 
gated to the outer square. The story Is 
written with sympathy, a keen sense of 
humor and considerable power. The 
social and political questions of the day 
are treated in a masterly manner, and the 
fine literary style gives no hint of the 
frst novel. 

The Five Little Peppers continue to 
occupy the pen of Margaret Sidney. 
The Lothrop Publishing Company has 
issued her latest book, which is called 
The Five Little Peppers at School. This 
portrayal of the Pepper family is unique. 
We have the story of their development 
from earliest childhood to youth and ma- 
turity, and this story will be found in- 
teresting to juvenile reaclers. 

If you remember Zhe Green Garnet 
you will take up Blake Redding, A Boy 
of Today (Little, Brown & Co.), with 
pleasure. Natalie Rice Clark has written 
a most satisfactory story of a hoy who 
is genuine, honest and faithful. The 
youthful reader will follow his career 
with pleasure ; rejoice with him and grieve 
with him, as he will have to do occasion- 
ally, and finally take him into his heart 
unreservedly. LAURA B. STARR. 
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and we 
to be the best and want you to know 


E "will and Postpaid, this Beautiful Pure Linen Center Piece, size 18x18 
inches, if you will send 24c. Loe ay the cost of only six of the skeins of silk necessary to §& 
embroider same. The regular price of Richi irdson’ s Embroidery Silks is 4c. per skein, ff 


are making you this exceptional offer because we guarantee Richardson's Silks 
that they are the best. 

} We will also include free, a complete Diagram Lesson, by our expert Japanese Embroiderer. 
Every stitch is numbered, making it perfectly simple for any one to follow. Also Color Plate, 


i =6showing natural colors of flowers. ] 


Your Choice of Three Designs—Poppy, Holly, Wild Rose 


Send twelve 2c. stamps, stating Design desired, and get six skeins of Richardson Grand Prize Filo Silk and a free | 








1 stamped Linen Center Piece, Diagram Lesson and Color Plate. Doit now. Address envelope to 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 474, 220-224 Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. ff 
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Nice Thin gs For 7 he Home 


with your Soaps, Flavoring Extracts, Perfumes, Baking Powder, Washing 
Powder, Toilet Articles, and other housekeeping necessities if you buy from 


2 Reed 


Whether you buy $2, $5 or $10 worth, you 
get full value at the prices you usually pay 
and besides we give you a 


Beautiful Premium 


equal in value to the goods. If you buy 
52 worth of our goods, we give you a 
$2 premium: if you buy $5 worth, you 
get a $5 premium ; with $10 worth a $10 
premium. We can do this because we 
make in our factory everything we sell, 
and you save the jobber’s and re tailer'’s 
profits. This Morris Chair and Chif- 
fonier are ex: iumples of our premiums. We 
have the largest line and greatest variety. 
We ship both Goods and Premiums on 
Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 









Send a postal to-day for copies of Free Catalogue of General Prem- 
iums anc Style Rook of ggerwee fo Fars, Shoes, Skirts. W aists and 
Garments generally. Ask Eee i Club Order ‘Plan, ‘Factory to Home 





Order Blank’ d particulars al ‘The Easy Way to Save.” 


CROFTS @ REED, Dept. 8 89, 846 Austin n Avenue, CHICAGO 












Without 
Cost 


We want every reader to see a 1 


ample of our plants and to have one of our finely illus- 
trated 80-page FLORAL CATALO UVES for 1904, full of illustrations and descriptions 


of Plants, Bulbs, aren and wenIns, (5 pages elegantly lithographed in 7 colors) 


To everyone who will « ! ents for the Catalogue we will send THREE LARGE FLOWERING 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM oul hoe White, Pink, Yellow) and a Check Good for 10 Cents on first 
order, thus giv ing you the Catalog 1d Plants absolutely Free. Send now and make selection for spring planting 


INNISFALLEN ‘GREENHOUSES, 
Established 1877. 


The Geo. H. Mellen Co. *5* Springfield, 0. 


swomanees POULTRY |ALL STEEL LAWN FENCE 


and ALMANAC for 1904, contains 212 (CID | We make all kinds of 
pages with fine colored plates true to | #4 Se f — S71 Lawn, Farm, Park = and 
life. It tells all about chickens, their care, eran || COT KX} Cemetery Fence, and sell 
diseases and remedies. All about INCU- | srt ty TT direct to you at manu- 
BATORS and how to operate them. All ! I TT facturers’ prices. Save 
about poultry houses and how to build them. corn na | bie Hi Agents’ pommission Ee 
It fs really ; cyclopwedia of chickendom, and » writing for our 
no aaeeaa aford to Ue auyiane it ‘Price valy tie. | BANANA CATALOGUE. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 727, FREEPORT, ILL. | UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 999 North 10th St., Terre Haute, ind, 
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Keep the whole 
house warm 


Colds and their resultant ills are 
oftenest caused by the unevenly dis- 
tributed heat of old fashioned warm- 
ing methods. 


Water or Steam 
perfectly distribute the heat — every 
room alike — day and night — temper- 
ature always under control. 


AMERICAN 


RADIATORS 


ensure the highest degree of comfort 
and home healthfulness. They pay 
for themselves in fuel and labor saving, 
in cleanliness, absence from repairs — 
while they also protect the family 
health. 


They require less care-taking than does a 
parlor stove—because automatically opera- 
ted. Can be erected in mid-winter without 
disturbing old heating methods until ready 
to start fire in the new. Advise us size and 
kind of building you wish to heat and re- 
ceive valuable information and booklet free. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


PhS beh 


WE CARPET $ 
YOUR FLOOR FOR 


with our new 


Bruxelle Art Rugs 
Can be used on both sides, all colors and 
sizes, in beautiful patterns 


Sanitary, Artistic, Economical 


Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear higher- 
priced carpets, Sent prepaid to any point 
east of Misslaxippl River. Money refunded 
if not satiefuctory. Catalogue, showing 
ruge In actual colors, free 


SANITARY MPG. CO., Inc 


re 
Ye 25 Oxford Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ut 


The world around 
None better found. 


HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller 


Look ‘on the label for the signa 
ture, Get the improved 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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BY ALICE M. KELLOGG 


THE HANGING AND ARRANGEMENT OF PICTURES 


ESIDE being works of art, pictures 
B have an important office to fulfil in 
the home as decoration for the walls. 

A room may be perfectly equipped with 
all the necessary articles of furniture, its 
floors satisfactorily covered with carpets 
or rugs, the window light screened or 
tempered by appropriate hangings and 
the walls papered in artistic colors and 
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the frame is desirable; nor should the 
choice be given to pictures that look 
well in some other house, as_ environ- 
ment has as peculiar an effect on pic- 
tures as on persons. Restraint should 
be exercised in picture buying on what- 
ever scale it is attempted. Perhaps the 
most important test to the amateur pur- 
chaser is that of interesting composition. 
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1.—A HALLWAY HUNG WITH PICTURES. 


designs, yet not be altogether satisfying. 
The reason is apparent by a glance at 
the pictureless walls. 

Masterpieces of art are, of course, 
bevond the reach of the ordinary house- 
hold, but there can be found at the 
present time a larger variety of good 
pictures at a moderate price than ever 
before. 

The selection of pictures must always 
be a matter of individual taste and 
preference. A picture should never be 
bought because it is cheap, or because 
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The hanging of a picture makes or 
mars its success as a decoration for the 
room. If the colors are painted or 
printed in bright tones the degree of 
light needed is not so great, in the day- 
time or evening, as with colors of less 
intense hues. Dark corners of the room 
may be perceptibly brightened by the 
introduction of pictures in vivid colors— 
pinks, reds and yellows. 

Large pictures exact distance to appear 
to their best advantage. This rule ap- 
plies also to compositions of a certain 
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character, winding roads and curving 
brooks that seem to disappear beyond 
the horizon. 

Family portraits bear so intimate a 
relation to the life of the household that 
they belong in the living-rooms, except 
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l_—-SEVERAL PICTURES MAY BE HUNG FROM ONE HOOK. 


when for some reason they fit into the 
scheme of decoration for the formal 
rooms, hall or drawing-room. 

Portraits of celebrated authors acquire 
increased interest when placed near their 
works, and pictures of composers are 
more attractive when hung near musical 
Instruments. In one library a little gal- 
lery of authors’ faces was made by filling 
the entire wall above the book-shelves 
with prints framed uniformly. The idea 
might be taken up in a music room with 
the same success, using good photographs 
or engravings of persons eminent in the 
musical world. 

Small pictures distributed at intervals 
“pon a wall lack the style that they give 
when grouped more closely together. 
The same principle is true of the small 
plaster medallions that are usually hung, 
cach by itself, about a room. 

Two different methods of hanging pic- 
tures with a wire cord can be followed. 
One is to use one hook for each picture 
and have the cord form an acute angle 
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where it falls over the hook. The other | 


plan is to use two hooks and two separate 
cords, the cords making two separate 
perpendicular lines from picture to hook. 
The latter way is better for large, heavy 
pictures, the former more suited to pic- 
tures light in weight. 

The proper height at which 
to hang a picture is often ques- 
tioned. <A good general rule is 
to bring the centre of the pic- 
ture within eye range of a per- 
son of ordinary height when 
standing before it, but this 
need not be inflexibly follow- 
ed. Sometimes three pictures 
framed alike and similar in 
composition or coloring are to 
be hung one above the -other, 
as in the illustration. The mid- 
dle picture, which will look bet- 
ter if a size smaller than the 
other two, should be the one in 
eye range, and the space of an 
inch left between the pictures 
above and below. 

One common mistake of an 
inexperienced picture hanger is 
to bring into juxtaposition pic- 
tures with dark and light mats. 
Harmonious results are impos- 
sible to effect when this is done. 

In many houses the hallway 
is quite overlooked in the mat- 
ter of picture decoration. The 
opportunity, either in a hving or 
reception hall, is too good to 
be lost, and, as shown in the 
illustration, adds to the livable 
qualities of the place. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 


(Znuguiris on the building and 
furnishing of the house will recetve 
attention by mail if accompanied by 
return postage.) 


UsING A MAHOGANY SIDE- 
BOARD WITH OAK FURNITURE.— 
An antique mahogany sideboard 
of good design is too valuable a 
possession to discard because it 
does not match the other furniture 
in the dining-room. To make a 
better effect, however, the golden oak _ fur- 
niture may be refinished in dark oak or 
painted a dark green, or the wall paper may 
combine in its colors oak. deep red and green. 
Any one of these plans will make the old side- 
board more available in the room. 


TRIMMING A PORTIERE WITH LAcE.—The 

lan to trim the sides and bottom of material 
tor door hanging with lace to match the win- 
dow curtains is not a good one. A double- 
faced goods may be simply hemmed at the 
top, bottom and sides. Two different mate- 
rials when sewed together for a portiére 
should be finished at the edges with a cord. 


DECORATIONS FOR J.ARGE WALL SPACES 
IN A Drn.—The unusually large wall spaces 
in this den make its covering with pictures of 

value an impossible thing without a good deal 
of expense. The most economical choice to 
make will be among the best posters that may 
be bought at newspaper stands and book- 
stores, There are also some very attractive 
colored prints sold in sets, in which hunting 
and driving scenes are illustrated. T hese 
pictures may be tacked to the wall with small 
spaces left between. 


FITriNG Up A HovuSE FOR BOARDERS.—A 
better class of boarders can be secured if the 
rooms are fitted up with taste. The walls 
should have small, inconspicuous patterns. 
The north and west rooms should be care- 
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ROGERS 


PVOpaall 
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MAKES PINE FLOORS LOO - mr. HAR WOOD 


For New and Old, Hardwood, Pine or 
Painted Floors 


MAKES OLD FLOORS LOOK NEW 
MAKES NEW FLOORS BEAUTIFUL 


MAKES PINE FLOORS LOOK 
LIKE HARDWOOD 


Whether Painted or Not 


Kqually good for Doors, Staircases, Wainscoting, 
W indow Sills, Furniture, Linoleum, etc. Does not 
mar, show heel marks or wear streaked, and 
is not affected by water. 

You can easily apply it yourself. Dries over 
night so that floor can be used next morning. 


ROGERS’ STAINFLOOR FINISH 


is superior in every way to paint or 
varnish, and delights all users. 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, Light 
Oak, Dark Oak and Transparent. 
Send 25 cents for 
express charges and 
we will ship to your 
address sufficient 
Rogers’ Stainfloor Fin- 
ish to cover 20 square 
feet two coats, anda 


good brush, FREE. 
Booklet, Care of 
” matled Sree. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 


Makers of Rogers’ Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
534 BE. Milwaukee Ave. DETROIT, MICH, 


Floors, 








Packed in boxes. 
: Ready for use. 

The only poison not dangerous 
to handle. Put in rat holes, linen 
closets, etc., without even soiling any- 
Be. thing. Rats and mice leave 
choicest grain and food for it, 
Acts quickly. Die in the 
open air seeking water. 
Why take the risk of mixing poison ? 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn't it, send us 26 cts. for 
one box, or 60 cts. for 3 boxes, sent by express prepaid. 
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THE RAT BISCUIT co., Dept. A, Springfield, Ohio 





One in each town to ride and exhib it a sample 
Bicycle. ite for special offer. 
Highest Gra te 

1904 icici BB t 0 $1 Z 
New Departure Coaster tO. Hedge- 
thorn Puncture Proof Tires and best equip- 
ment. Great faetory clearing sale at 
hall factory prices. 

1902 and 1903 Models 

Best Makes 2 


0 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


ne kes and Models 
golasnew DITO DS 


We Ship on Approy al without a cent 
depesit and allow 10 D AY s’ FREE 
Any wheel not satisfactory re- 
turned at our expen 

EARN A BICYCLE taking orders from a 
sample wheel nae by us. Our agents 
make large profits. [} rire at . for atalogues and 
— spectal offer. AU Ree ES, aan machines, 

sundries, etc al pre 


MEAD “CYCLE co., "Dept. 24- K, “CHICAGO 
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A a SALE I /2 Pri ce 


To Introduce our line and demonstrate the high 
quality of our Mission Furniture, made of genuine 
quarter-sawed oak, we will make special prices 
until April Ist, 1904. Every piece new and a bar- 
gain. Send for our Mission catalogue to-day. 


THIS MAGAZINE aaa 
STAND eas 


12x%18x 44 in. with cupboard Pea ne a 
hase, genuine quarter-sawed f "W me 
weathered oak, reduced from Re Om in 
$10.50 to $5.25 (less 5 per cent. [SSeS see ASRS 
as freight allowance for cash [ieee ar 
with order). aa , ; 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


Are displacing more book- 
cases than any other kind 
made. We ship Direct from 
Factory ‘On Approval,’ ata @ 
hig saving to you. They are 
the best obtainable at any 
pace: Send for latest cata- 
ogue, mailed free. 


HOME DESK 


Nike cut. 28 x 40, dust proof with roll 
top. Quarter- 
sawed oak, yrulden 
Hnish. $27.00. 


COLONIAL 
ROCKER 
Genuine leather, 


solid) mahoyany. 
$27.00. 





Freight paid east of the Mississippl River and north of 
Tenn. Everything shipped **On Approval.” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for new 1904 Catalogues, mailed FREE. 

THE FRED MACEY CO., Limited 
Dept. B-3, 1010-1030 Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bed, Mattress and Spring 
$13.75 y 


Your choice of two sizes: 3 ft. 6in., and 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, finished in Torquoise 
Blue, Olive, Cherry. Sea Green or white 
enamel. Springs of heavy three-ply wire, 
with steel frame and extra undersupport, 
Mattress of good material and strongly 
made. For other equally good values see 
our New Catalogue. Sent free on request. 
Freight paid to points west of the Mis- 
sissippi, south of Ohio Rivers and equal- 
ized on points beyond. 


Robert Keith Furniture & Carpet Co. ‘ 
Dept. 7, Kansas City, Mo. 
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OLD CARPETS 


Don’t throw away your old,worn- 
out carpets, but send them to us 
and let us make them into beau- 
tiful, bright new rugs for you, 
reproducing all the handsome 
shades originally contained in 
the carpets when new. By our 


NEW RE-WEAVING PROCESS 


we transform threadbare, 
useless carpets into thick, 
velvety, rich rugs of any _ 
length—andany width up Agaeis ees 
to 12 feet. oy 

Write to-day for our I1- 


STANDARD RUG CO., 
268 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















HOUSE FURNISHING 
(Continued ) 


fully treated to give a cosey Impression on 


entering. Beside the necessary furnishings a 
few pictures well selected and some pretty 
pieces of pottery for holding matches, flowers 
and ashes will add a refining touch that can- 
not fail to be appreciated by the boarders. 


First FLOOR COLORS IN A NEW HOUSE, 


INFORMATION FOR HovusE BUILDERS.— 
Before beginning to build a house to cost he- 
tween $10,000 and $15,000, it would be well to 
become informed of some of the principles 
of heating, plumbing and general construc. 
tion. 


ALTERATIONS FOR A PARLOR AND DIN- 





—The golden oak furniture may be grouped 
in the three rooms having the natural wood 
finish—the reception hall, den and dining- 
room. The parlor, with its white paint, may 
have all of the mahogany furniture that is 
on hand with the addition of a willow chair. 
The wall colors suggested are deep buff 
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DIAGRAM 1 


for the hall, sage green for the parlor, a soft 
bluein two tones for the den and a tapestry 
design in oak tones for the dining-room. 
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ING-RooM.—The large parlor may be im- 
proved with little alteration by adapting 
the furnishings to two different uses. The 
space at the right of the hall may be treated 
as a reception place, with chairs, sofa, tables 
and pictures. The rest of the room may 
be made into a living room. If this sug 
gestion is carried out the entire floor and 
wall may be carpeted and papered as one 
room. At the back part some book-shelves 
could be built against the wall and a round 







Dininc-PRoom 
(Sx2I 


DIAGRAM 2 


or oval table be placed near the fire-place 
for a lamp and books. There is plenty 
of space for a lounge or divan, rocking and 
easy chairs and the minor furnishings needed 
by the members of the household. ‘Pwo doors 
could be cut into the wall that divides the 
dining-room from the parlor. In the dining: 
room a long, horizontal window like that seen 
in Anne Hathaway’s cottage would be attrac. 
tive, and its ledge might be used for a row of 
flowering pots. A china closet might be 
built in one corner of the dining-room. 


KEMODELLING A BARE-LOOKING DINING: 
Room.—A long casement window may be in 
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serted in the west wall with a shelf extend - 


ing along the entire sill for flower pots. A 
plate shelf may be put up on this same wall 
and tuned around the south end to the en- 








Dinine -Room 


(Low Ceitinc) 
16'x 20' 


Woe VERANDA 






Main Hace Back Paa.or 


trance door. The spaces on either side of 
the new window will Be useful fora sideboard 
and a serving table. One of the two windows 
now on the east side may be cut down to 
make a French window or door to throw the 
veranda into service at meal-times in warm 


weather. 


FITTING UP A SMALL ParRtor.—Instead 
of the white enamel paint proposed for this 
room a cream-white paint in the flat finish— 
that is, with the oil left out from the last coat 
—is preferable. This flat paint, however, will 
not take any scrubbing with gritty washin 
powder. The water may be softened wit 
ammonia or soap powder, but the strokes 
should be immediately dried with a soft cloth. 
As pink paper has been decided upon for the 
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walls the furniture should be of mahogany, 
[he carpet may be of green in two tones, 
and the furniture covering of mixed green 
pink, white and mahogany. In place of keep- 
ing a table set forth with tea things that can- 
not help but catch the dust it is customary 
now to reserve a small table on which a tray 
is placed when tea is brought in fora caller. 
This plan was described in this department 
in August, 1902. 
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NotGiespest tutLeast Expensive } 


For the Modest Home or Palatial Residence 


HE PURCHASE PRICE of a cooking range 
should be considered least of all by a family of 
small means. To the cost of a cheap range add 

the cost of wasted fuel and repairs, and in the end it 
has cost more than The Majestic—the standard every- 
where. Because The Majestic is built right—‘“all the 
heat properly distrib- 
uted’’— it will pay for 
itself in fuel saved sev- 
eral times during its 
long life. With ordinary 
care, The Majestic will 
last a lifetime, with little 
or no outlay for repairs. 
Not cheapest, but least 
expensive. At 
stove dealers 
everywhere. 





Our booklet illustrates and fully 
describes many styles of Majestic 
ranges for city or country homes, 
clubs, hotels, restaurants and 
cafes, dining cars and all kinds of 
water craft—the Majestic quality 
in every style. It also contains re- 
ceipts by famous cooks and model 
kitchen diagrams. Sent on request. 


Majestic Mfg. Co. 


2029 Morgan St., St. Louis 








Free weiunre \ 
FLOORINTINE | 


“The Modern Household Necessity.’ @ 


All we ask is a trial (at our expense), content to leave the rest to your good judgment. # 
_ It cleans beautifully—with little effort—your furniture, upholstering, hardwood floors, 
fine rugs, bric-a-brac and silver. Absolutely harmless to the most delicate fabrics or finest 


finished surfaces. Is a perfect antiseptic and will . 
not hurt a baby’s skin. Write for free sample and FLOORINTINE CHEMICAL CO. 
} 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO 














our booklet which tells its many uses—both ab- 
i solutely free. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE No attorney’s 

of Standard bred poultry for 1904, printed in fee until pat- 

colors, fine chromo, suitable for framing, illus- entisallowed. 

trates and describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable Write for /n”- 
Ee a 


ate for oe and % .. sa at eth see their ventor's Guide. 
iseases, lice. etc. 8s book only centa. 
B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. _ FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D.C. 
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Gold Medal Awarded . 
Pan-American Exposition 


TEA AND CHOCOLATE 
TABLE. DRAWN-WORK RUN- 
NERS OVER CLOTH; BOWL OF 
VIOLETS AND LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY; VIOLET CANDLES, 
CRYSTAL STANDARDS, WHITE 
SHADES WITH VIOLETS. 
SERVICE OF SILVER AND VIOLET- 
SPRAYED CHINA; TEA- COSEY 
OF VIOLET AND WHITE LINEN. 


a 


a ae 
4 





A New and Superior Product 


in which the full chocolate quality and proper- 
ties are present, unadulterated and unimpaired. 

For the quick preparation of a delicious drink, 
for making Chocolate Icing or for flavoring Ice 
Cream, Lowney’ s Sweet Chocolate Powder SANDWICHES AND CAKES. 
has no equal and is “always ready.” —SMALL TABLE COVERED 


P. S.—The Lowney Receipt Book telling how to 

make Chocolate Bonbons, Fudge, Caramels, lcings, WITH CLOTH AND LACE DOI- 

etc., sent free. LIES; DECORATION OF VINES; 

THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY PLATES OF VARIOUS SAND- 
Boston, Mass. WICHES SURMOUNTED BY 


2 PENNONS OF SILK OR BRISTOL- 


Priscilla 


ING NAME IN GILT. SMALL DAIN- 
TY CAKES IN SILVER DISHES. 

the heroine among the Pilgrims, 

lived at Elder Brewster's. The 


Story of Plymouth Rock 


a thrilling account of the set- 
tlement of Plymouth, tells of 
her strange experiences. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for post- 
age and get this beautiful story 
of the Pilgrims and a full pint 
sample, free, of the celebrated 


Rock (Phosphated) (jelatine 


Or, send 15 cents and get this handsame book and a 
fall-sized package of the Gelatine. Address Dept. D 


Plymouth Rock Gelatine Co., Boston, Mass. 


Squabs are raised in one month, bring éce 
prices. Teager market. Astonishing: profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time pronhtally. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here ds vcmeethiay coarthis docking tito, 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, " How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
16 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 























OWN EY's REFRESHMENTS FOR RECEPTIONS 


By ANNA W. MORRISON 






































TID-BIT TABLE.—DRAWN- 
WORK DOILY SERVICE; SWAN= 
SONIA AND LILIES OF THE VAL- 
LEY IN CUT-GLASS AND SILVER 
BOWL; FERNS; GREEN CAN- 
DLES WNW GLASS. STANDARDS, 
LILY OF THE VALLEY SHADES. 
ON THIS TABLE ARE SERVED 
SALADS, MARMALADES, JELLIES, 
CHEESE, GLACE NUTS, WAFERS. 


HALIBUT TURBANS. 
—SEASON FILLET WITH SALT, 
PAPRIKA OR BLACK PEPPER, 
AND PARSLEY CHOPPED VERY 
FINE; ROLL EVENLY; SECURE 
WITH BUTTERED WOODEN 
SKEWER; BAKE IN TOMATO 
SAUCE IN CHINA DISHES, 
WHICH ARE PLACED IN SILVER 
INDIVIDUAL SOUFFLE RIMS. 
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“Those palates who . . . 
Must have inventions to delight the taste.” 


































ENGLISH MONKEY. — 
CUP GRATED STALE BREAD; 
TWO CUPS FRESH MILK; 
QUARTER POUND RICH 
CHEESE; TEASPOON WORCES- 
TERSHIRE ; THREE EGGS, WHIP- 
PED LIGHT; TABLESPOON BUT- | ff » 
TER; PEPPER, SALT; ADD EGGS ; 


LAST; SERVE FROM SMALL TA- 
BLE IN HOT CHINA ON SAUCERS. | } SHREDDED 


= ) Made in two forms: Biscuit and 





>> ) : 
vo Triscuit. The only light and 
> porous foods made from wheat 
5s\V/ without the use of fats, yeast or 
GAME CUTLETS.— MINCE hp 


chemicals of any kind. Made 
in the most Hygienic and Scien- 
tific Food Laboratory in the 
world, a Veritable Home of 
Purity, a place where contam- 
ination cannot occur. 


GAME; ADD SPECK MARJOR- 
4AM, SAGE AND SUMMER- 
SAVORY, NUTMEG, BUTTER, 
ENOUGH BREADCRUMBS AND 
BEATEN EGGS TO BIND; FORM; 
PARBOIL; COOL; COVER 
WITH CHAUFROID SAUCE; 
DECORATE WITH TRUF- 
FLES; GLAZE WITH ASPIC. 





Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is the standard all-day cereal and 
makes appetizing combinations with 
fruits, preserves or vegetables—2s50 
varieties of all-course dishes. 


Triscuit, the New Cracker, is so 
baked by electricity that all the rich, 
nutty flavor of the whole wheat is re- 

PRR S Rr ae eae tained. Served with soups, preserves 
BONE ALL BUT LEGS AND . 

WINGS: FILL WITH savory [|g Or cheese. Replaces crackers, bread, 
y \ a 

DRESSING; ROLL; TIE IN toast and wafers. 

CLOTH; BOIL TENDER WITH | ff 


HERBS; BROWN IN OVEN; . | HEAT BEFORE 


COOL; COVER THICKLY WITH . J 
ASPIC; CELERY FOLIAGE AND f EATING 


RADISH ROSES FOR GARNISH. 
‘‘T most cheerfully indorse Shredded 


Wheat as a healthy and highly nutritious 
food. Especially is it adapted for those 
suffering with weak digestion and mal- / 
assimilation.” — W. CAREY ALLEN, 7 
M.D., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


: Sei A / 
Sent FREE, our beautiful To 
illustrated cook book, 4 The 


“The Vital Question.” , Natural 
7 Food Co. 


The Natural Food ee Niagara Falls 
Company es New York 


Makers of Shredded is Please send, free 
Whole Wheat , of cost to the ad- 
Products “S dress below, ‘‘ The Vi- 


4 
Niagara ae. tal Question Cook Book.’’ 


Falis, ,¢ 


New af 
York f Name 
7 


ICES.—SWANS OF AL 
WOND OR PISTACHE ICE- 
CREAM LINED WITH SHERBET, 
THE BILLS AND EYES OF 
CANDIED CHERRIES, PLACED 
'‘N NESTS MADE OF SHRED- 
DED CANDIED PINEAPPLE; 
SERVED ON LACE PAPER 
DOILIES ON CHINA PLATES. 
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CARRIES 


30% 
MORE SILVER 

THAN 
STANDARD 
PLATE 


There are many reasons why Wortp Branp 
Silverware should commend itself to your par- 
M ticularattention. One of the many: [ts seferzor 
| finish. Infinite care is taken to give to ourgoods J 
Ma finish that will remain for years and have the ff 
f appearance of Solid Silver. With the excess 9 
amount of silver plate on all of our goods, the 
question of honest value is an assured fact. 
Our beautiful catalogue is free for the asking. 


The American Silver Co., 13 Main St., Bristol, Conn. # 





It’s Friendly, 


make yourself familiar with it. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
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The*Electro Silicor Co.. 
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Gr, "S* remove gu tar" 
* Apply to chased 
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Used by owners of valuable Plate 
for more than a quarter century. 


At druggists and grocers, 
postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 


‘“Siricon,’’ 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





of flowers, rosez, shrubs, etc It tella 











aks for Our Book 


“HOW TO BEAUTIFY 
HOME SURROUNDINGS’”’ 


<3) 4 Full of Invaluable information on Floriculture 
and Landscape Gardening. Our years of experl- 
N service FREE. If your bome be small 
Mi and modest make |ts surroundings charming and 
attractive; or, If you possess spacious grounds, 
a) have them tastefully planned, making them ar- 

tistic and a delight to cultured tastes, This book 
fy le fully ilustrated and ts fre Write for it now. 


i WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Dept. 11, Sidney, Ohio 








THE YANKEE FIRE KINDLER Butlds 100 fires 
with Se of OF. No 
kindlings. War- 

ranted 3 years. Greatest Seller for Ayents ever invented. Sample 
with terins, prepaid, lic. Yankee Kindler Co., Bloeb 100, Olney, IL. 












SERVING OF _ 

AND fe 
WAITING AT 
THE TABLE 


BY ELEANOR MARCHANT 


Ill.—SERVING THE INFORMAL SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER AND IMPROMPTU 
EVENING REFRESHMENTS 


WING to the fact that many young 
housekeepers are their own cook 


and waitress on Sunday evening, 
the informal supper that is served gener- 
ally between six and eight-thirty holds 
delightful possibilities. As it is almost 
the universal rule to serve an elaborate 
dinner on Sunday, the viands for the 
evening meal should be of the simplest 
description, and yet so daintily arranged 
that the appetite is stimulated. 

If the maid is absent from home when 
supper is served, much of the preparation 
for the meal should be made on Saturday. 
Instruct her to set the table, fill the lamp 


most attractively. If tea or coffee is to 
be served, the silver tray, covered with a 
linen tray cloth and holding, beside the 
cups and saucers, the silver service, should 
be placed at the mistress’s cover. The 
chafing-dish if used should be placed at 
the other end of the table, also resting on 
a tray of generous dimensions and with 
all the ingredients and utensils necessary, 
ready to hand. A small dish of stuffed 
olives, a cut-glass dish of cream cheese 
balls, a silver bread tray of rusks, or if 
sandwiches are not served, a plate of thin 
bread and butter, neatly rolled, will pre- 
sent such a tempting array that the young 





TABLE ARRANGED FOR AN IMPROMPTU EVENING SUPPER. 


under the chafing-dish, and arrange the 
serving table with the necessary plates 
and silver. If sandwiches or salad be 
served, they should be placed in the ice- 
box, ready to be placed on the table. By 
careful planning in this direction, many 
unnecessary steps will be saved the mis- 
tress and the actual labor in preparing the 
supper be reduced to a minimum. 

Use the polished dining table and a 
tea-cloth with a drawn-work border ora 
set of embroidered or hemstitched doilies 
and a handsome centre-piece. Arrange 
in the centre of the table a low, wide- 
mouthed jar filled with red carnations, 
placing them so that the outside ones 
droop gracefully over the vase. Two tiny 
lamps fitted into small antique brass can- 
dlesticks, and shaded with fluffy shades 
of red silk and chiffon will light the table 
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housekeeper need not hesitate to invite a 
friend or relative to remain and partake 
of the informal meal. If a salad, glazed 
tongue, mayonnaise of lobster or galan- 
tine of chicken is substituted for the hot 
dish prepared in the chafing-dish, arrange 
it on an ornamental platter, attractively 
garnished, placing it on the table where 
the chafing-dish would stand. This course 
is usually served by the master of the 
household. 

One substantial dish with the dainty 
accessories mentioned and a_ sweet or 
cheese course, will furnish a delightful 
supper, although during the Winter 
months, especially if one has been for a 


long walk or drive, a cup of hot bouillon 


or clam broth will prove a most accept- 
able beginning. Ona sultry Spring eve- 
ning, a properly prepared grape-fruit may 
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be served on a dessert plate, covered with 
a small fruit doily. 

At each cover should be laid a service 
plate, resting on a plate doily (or if bouil- 
lon or fruit is used, it should be placed 
on the table before supper is announced). 
To the left of the plate, arrange a break- 





CARD TABLE SET WITH CHOCOLATE SERVICE. 


fast fork and teaspoon, and to the right 
a teaknife, butter spreader and bouillon 
spoon or orange spoon, according to the 
menu to be served. A bread and butter 
plate must be placed slightly to the left 
of the cover’'and should hold the napkin 
folded in triangular shape. The tumbler, 
also resting on a doily, should be filled 
with iced water; the bowls of the forks 
and spoons should be right side up, and the 
edge of the knife turned toward the plate. 

In planning the edibles for the Sunday 
night supper, the housekeeper must re- 
member that certain combinations are 
enjoyable and others the reverse. If, for 
instance, the principal dish is composed 
of shell-fish or cheese, a sweet, rich des- 
sert should not be served in combination 
but a simple salad of celery, cress or let- 
tuce with a French dressing and accom- 
panied with toasted crackers be substi- 
tuted. If, however, the simple repast 
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same, although under those circumstances, 
she would pass the plates, removing the 
service plate from the left side and re- 
placing it with the warmed plate, which 
has been served from the chafing-dish. 
The bread, butter and olives may be 
then passed on a small silver tray, fol- 
lowed by the coffee cups 
and then by the sugar and 
cream, or, if preferred, the 
coffee may accompany the 
dessert or salad course. 

The following menus are 
excellent to serve for the Sun- 
day night supper: 


Clan Broth, Bread Sticks. 
Creamed Chicken (in chafing- 


dish), 
Rolls, 
Cof ve. 


Olrves. 


Celery. Blanc-manege. 


Grape-Fruit. 
Mayonnaise of Salmon. 
Lettuce Salad. Cheese Wafers. 
Thin Bread and Butter. 
Iced Tea. 


For the impromptu sup- 
per, which the young house- 
keeper should be prepared to serve either 
after the informal game of cards, the 
musical evening or on the arrival of un- 
expected guests, the store-room should 
be depended upon. If the housewife has 
a few hours’ notice “ A Dutch Supper,” 
will prove a decided novelty and is very 
easily and inexpensively prepared. Ar- 
range in the centre of the polished din- 
ing-table a large Japanese paper napkin, 
printed in a blue and white Delft design, 
and smaller napkins to correspond at 
each cover; for a centre-piece use a pew- 
ter loving-cup or a Delft vase, filled with 
white tulips, the national Dutch flower. 
Four white candles, without shades, and 
fitted securely to china, brass or tin can- 
dlesticks may be utilized for lighting the 
table, care being taken that any other illu- 
mination of the room is subordinate to 
that of the table. If the housekeeper is 
the fortunate possessor of a set of Delft 
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FOR A DUTCH SUPPER. 


consists of only cold chicken, with perhaps 
the accompaniment of lettuce sandwiches, 
any of the creams, custards or rich jellies 
may complete the menu. 

If the waitress remain at home to serve 
the meal and wait upon the table, the 
mode of procedure is practically the 
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dishes, they may be used admirably on 
this occasion, but in place of them, white 
stone china will answer every purpose. 
Pewter mugs, earthenware or decorated 
steins can be used still further to carry 
out the original idea. Upon each paper 
napkin arrange a plate holding a folded 
499 
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yD Gingerbread 
recipe and enough of Tone's 
Jamaica Ginger to make 4 
large loaf. This famous re- 
cipe and others in our FREE 
RECIPE BOOK, Write to-day for book- 
let and sample and send your grocer’s 
name. Mention THE DELINEATOR. 


TONE’S SPICES 
(15 DIFFERENT KINDS) 


are always in 10-cent moisture-proof 
packages. The best grocers sell them 

-but, if yours doesn't, for $1 
we will send prepaid 10 pack- 
10 cent size, assorted 



























ages, 
Spices. 


| 

| 
A Complete Outfit. 
PURE | 


Tone’s Spices in Packages. ‘| 
Tone’s Coffees in Pound Boxes, 
Tone’s Cannon Tea in Packages. 
Tone’s Finest Flavoring Extracts. 
Tone’s Eeonomy Baking Powder. 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, lowa 





A FREE BOOK ABOUT 


Incubators 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator 
until you read our book. It is written by the 
man who knows most about incubating—a 
man who devoted 22 years to the problem. 
It tells vital facts that you must know to bu 
wisely—facts you would not think of. It 
tells of Racine Incubators and Brooders, of 
course, but whether you buy ours or another, 
the facts are important. The man who 
writes the book made the Racine Incubator. 
When you learn what he knows you will 
want his machine, we think. The book is 












free—write to-day for it. Warehouses at 
pore N. Y., Kansas City, Mo. and St. 
Racine Hatcher Ce., Box 72, Racine, Wis. 
Book of 36 pages, 
handsomely illus 
trated, tells all € 
there is to know 
single or double doors. The 1904 
models of Ideal Steam Cookers are » 
entirely new in principle, design anc‘ 
cookers made in which both round 
and square 
Are the only cookers round or square, 
absolutely steam anc odor tight. 
Both round and square have dome 


Paul, Minn. Address 
printed in colors, 
about steam cookers, round or square, 
special features. The only steam § 
Tocall the cook when water is needed. 
top—seamless copper tank bottoms. 


Cost of cut sq in aii. ; 
fave time and worry. Send fur the free 36-page book now. 


AGENTS WANTED 
TOLEDO COOKER CO. Desk A, Toledo, 0. 
and beauti- 


ALABASTINE 3:32: 


coating. ALABASTINE is not a cheap hot water 
kalsomine, stuck on with glue, and furnishing a 
breeding ground for disease germs and vermin. 
For sale by all dealers in paints. 


YOU CAN APPLY IT YOURSELF 


A durable 
sanitary 





EASYSWEEP DUST 


Agent's Outfit Free. PAN. Handled with 


foot; dirt emptied without Htter. Large Catalog 
B very latest household articles; rapid sellers. 


RICHARDSON MFG. CO., Dept. 8, BATH, N. ¥. 














Buyers 
Should 
Remember 


that the maker’s mark on silver-plated ware 
is the only means of identifying the best. 
Bear in mind that forks, spoons, Eikve: etc., 
stamped with the famous trade mark 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


are of the highest grade made. With this 
imprint as a guide you can buy ‘* Silver 
Plate that Wears ”’ as safely as an expert. 
This stamp is also a guarantee that each 
piece is perfect in artistic design and finish. 
Before you buy send for our New 
Catalogue ‘* Q-17.”’ 


Leading dealers sedi our good 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co. Succesvor) 


Meriden, Conn. 


a7 7 aa 
ROGERS §ROS 


you can mend your valuable cut glass, your 
bric-a-brac, china, furniture, leather and 
everything else that glue or cement will 
stick together. 

Made of pure hide and sinews—stronger 
and more dependable than any fish glue. 
Odorless, aad will not sour. 


Send five cents for sample tube, 
tf your dealer hasn't it. 
WACHTER MPG. CO. 
511 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Army & Navy Liquid Glue 











Ask Dealer For It 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as paste 

or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a quick 
brilliant lustre and does not burn off. Sample sent if 
you address Dept. F, LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York Clty. 






SERVING OF AND WAITING AT THE TABLE 
( Continued ) 


napkin, and place in the folds a thick slice 
of rye bread; to the left of the plate, place 
the bread and butter plate, a breakfast 
fork and two teaspoons, and to the right 
a tea knife and butter spreader. As a 
Dutch supper is a rather unconventional 
feast, all the edibles may be placed upon 


coffee pot with tissue paper, so that the 
aroma may not escape. Boil for exactly 
five minutes. Have ready in a saucepan 
some boiling milk (allowing a tablespoon. 
ful for each cup), strain the coffee into the 
hot milk and, after quickly washing out 
the coffee pot, return the café mélangé to 





TABLE SET FOR A SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER, 


the table before the guests are seated. 
It should comprise potato salad, Swiss 
cheese, head cheese, pumpernickel, slices 
of cold ham, salt pickles, pretzels and cof- 
feecake. The coffee should be poured by 
the hostess and should be brought to the 
table in the granite-ware coffee-pot in 
which it is made. 

The coffee should be prepared as it is 
in Holland, where it is known as café 


mélangé. Allow one tablespoonful of fresh- 
ly ground coffee for each person; mix with 
the coffee one well-beaten egg and two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water. When blend- 
ed to a smooth paste, pour into the coffee 
pot and add the boiling water. Place 
over a hot fame, stuffing the spout of the 
600 





AN ARRANGEMENT FOR A FAMILY SUNDAY NIGHT TEA, 


the pot and let it boil up once more; it 
should then be served immediately, with a 
tablespoonful of sweetened whipped cream 
resting on the top of each cup and flavor- 
ed with a few drops of almond extract. 

If desired, hot frankfurters may be 
added tothe menu. These should be pre- 
pared by the host in the chafing-dish ; the 
cooking consists merely in boiling. 

A waitress may be entirely dispensed 


with, the guests helping and passing the 
edibles to one another. Should the maid 
be present, the host serves the frankfur- 
ters, placing one or two on his own serv- 
ice plate. This is immediately passed by 
the waitress to one of the guests and is 
substituted for his service plate, which is 
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retumed to the host for another portion, 
After all are served, the edibles are passed 
in the order mentioned above. 
cessitates no changing of plates, as the © 
bread and butter plate may be utilized | 
for this course. If other drinkables are | 
provided, the coffee should be served with 
the dessert ; otherwise the maid may pass — 
it after the potato salad. Finger-bowls | 
may be provided or not, as the hostess 
desires, although at a genuine Dutch sup- ' 
per the guests would not expect them. 
To serve little suppers successfully, 
without notice in advance, the housewife 
will find it an excellent plan to instruct the 
maid how to prepare and serve coffee, 


cups, also how to make different varieties 
of sandwiches, cheese canapés, and to cut 
and arrange cake artistically ; with this in- 
struction, and certain staple supplies on 
hand, one should always be prepared for 
unexpected guests. Boned chicken or 
turkey, devilled ham, imported sardines, 
beef tongue and anchovy paste may all be 
obtained in cans, and are excellent for 
the different sandwiches or hot toast. 
Olives, pickled onions, curry powder and 
tomato and walnut catsup, will serve 
as relishes, and are useful in the season- 
ing of the different ingredients employed ; 
aso tins of crackers, biscuits and fancy 
cakes,as well as a basket of pulled figs, a 
quantity of salted nuts, and cheese in 
some form, are all that will be required. 

For simple refreshment consisting of a 
cup of chocolate and a slice of home-made 
cake; a fruit-cup and a wafer or Indian 
sandwiches served with a cup of coffee, 
itis much the better plan to either utilize 
the small card-tables at which the guests 
are seated, or if some other form of enter- 
tainment is in progress, for the maid to 
bring in a tea-table; this should be 
covered with a hemstitched tea cloth, 
and if chocolate and cake are to be served, 
the chocolate is brought in, in the choco- 
late-pot, accompanied by a small cut glass 
bowl of sweetened whipped cream and 
chocolate cups of the correct shape. 
These are placed in front of the hostess, 
who pours the beverage. In front of 


| 
| 
chocolate, lemonade, and the different fruit | 
| 


This ne- | 


each guest should be placed a dessert | 


plate holding a small folded hemstitched 
napkin, and the cake may be also placed 
upon the table, resting in a low silver 
fligree basket on an embroidered doily. 
Silver dessert forks should be then laid 
at each plate, and a small china dish of 
narrons-glacés added to the feast. No 
waiting whatever is required, but after all 
are served glasses of iced water may be 
placed to the left of each cover. 

Hints which may help the inexperi- 
enced housekeeper, in the correct service 
and combination of edibles to be used at 
suppers, are here given : 


Mutton Sandwiches, Caper Garnish. 
Thin Bread and Butter. 
Olives. Celery. 
Tongue Salad. 
Coffee. Chocolate. hig Sandwiches. 


Cheese Canapés. 
Boned Chicken. Sardine Sandwich. 
¢ ysters Poulette (in the hie f -dish). 
fruit Cu Sponge Cake. Teed Lemonade. 
ys ‘ols. Salted Nuts. Coffee. 
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From a diet of milk to 


CREAM of WHEAT 


is the evolution of thousands of children with 
sturdy bodies and active minds. It is a 
good foundation for any constitution. 


DAINTY BREAKFAST AND 
DELICIOUS DESSERT — 


ROT Ala ney 


NONE AS GOOD 
BETTER- IMPOSSIBLE 


SELLS AT GROCERS 
ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOKLET FREE 
MFRS. STERN & SAALBERG NEW YORK 
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There's a reason for 
e the fine flavor and satisfying 
quality of WHEATLET which is 
fully set forth in all our announce- 


ments. Proved best by actual test. 


W HEATLET 


DT, L . ‘ . t* 

ey ' Agrees with children because it embodies all 

. the natural nourishment contained in the , 
a World's Choicest Wheat: grourfd scientifically 


Ny at these mills exclusively—no one else pays n 

ma the price. A trial will make it unnecessary to Aw 
} : : ; 

my 6€6tell you you are eating in WHEATLET the XY 


Mf perfection of over twenty years study. Atall % 
} good grocers in 2-lb. packages, enough for W 

30 people. é 

A Handsome Perfumed Amulet for Milady’s 

i/ Wardrobe is given free to all who write for 

) U.S. GovERNMENT ANALYsIS of so-called 

breakfast foods, showing superiority of ie 

WHEATLET. ih 


b 
The Franklin Mills Company, ¥ 
‘ 
“All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat” 
715 Franklin Square, Locxport. N.Y. is 
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Absolute Range Perfection 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not better than 
you can buy else 









where. My superi 

‘ry location on 
Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skil 

led labor are the 
heape ind best 
nables meto 
furnish a TOP NOTCH 
Steel Range at a clean 
saving of $10 to $20, 
quality considered. 
Freight paid east of the Mississippi and north ofthe Tennessee 


River Send for free « atalows f all styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 225 Lynn Street, Toledo, Ohio 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 


“YOU DON’T SOAK 


Minute 
Tapioca 


It’s always ready, and it’s so 

very easy to make the most § 

delicious desserts. It is the 

purest, daintiest Tapioca 

there is.” 

Get it at your Grocers 

Send two 2-cent stamps and your Gro- 

er’s name for a full pint sample and 

the famous Minute Cook Book. 
Address Dept. D 

WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 
Orange, Mass. 


Makers also of Minute Gelatine and 
Malta-Coffeena 








For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Cop- 


per, etc. Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not 
deteriorate. Established 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. Ask or write for free samples. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















chickens, young ducklings or double 
lamb chops as the meat course, al- 
ways broiled to a turn. She instructs the 
butcher to remove the breast bone from 
the birds and, splitting them down the 
back, to cut out the spine. The lamb 
chops are cut English style, with two ribs 
to each. One rib is cut away, and the 
chop is then “ Frenched,” in market terms. 
Broiling, Planchette style, calls for 
spreading the meat with melted butter 
before placing it over the flames, and for 
two repetitions of this process during 
the broiling. Just before serving, a gravy 
made by browning two tablespoonfuls of 
grated and dried breadcrumbs in the 
same amount of butter is poured over 
the meat. If the ducklings and chickens 
are very meaty, Planchette steams them 
for half an hour over boiling water, then 


P chickens, youn serves squabs, spring 


' wipes them dry and proceeds with the 


broiling. Planchette declares that the 
secret of successful broiling lies in a 
quick browning of the surfaces by in- 
tense heat; then, by lowering the heat or 
moving the broiler further from the 
flame, the cooking should be kept steady 
and gentle in order to retain all the juice 
and savor. 

Very often Planchette serves chicken 
fricassée, but hers does not in the least 
resemble the neutral-colored compound, 
with protruding ribs and joints, that one 
sees so often. Planchette divides the 
raw fowl as follows: Remove the-wings 
close to the body and the legs also, but 
do not disjoint them before cooking. 
Detach the breast from the bone in its 
natural fillets, one or two to each side, 
according to the size of the fowl. Cut 
an onion into the bottom of the pot, 
half of a celery root and some sprigs 
of parsley. Season the chicken with 
salt, pepper and a little ground ginger, 
and cover with boiling water. Cook, 
tightly covered, until tender. While the 
chicken is cooking boil half a pound of 
medium noodles (the ready-made variety 
may be used) in salted water for ten 
minutes. Melt a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and as soon as you drain the 
noodles stir the melted butter through 
them to prevent them from sticking to- 
gether. Keep hot by covering with a 
napkin while you dish the chicken. De- 
tach the meat in presentable fillets from 
the drumsticks and the second joints. 
Disjoint the wings and stack them in a 
little group in the centre; arrange the 
white and the dark meats alternately 
around them; garnish witk a ring border 
of the noodles and mask the whole with 
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the gravy, strained and thickened with 
flour and the yolks of two eggs, and 
flavored variously with chopped parsley, 
with mushrooms, with grated parmesan 
cheese or with grated celery root. An 
effective final garnish is a_ shower of 
minced watercress and hard-boiled egg. 

Planchette often delights her guests 

with fritters as a sweet course. They 
combine pleasantly with fruit syrups, 
jellies, preserves and canned fruits, and 
they are equally toothsome when served 
with vanilla, lemon or chocolate sauce, or 
with whipped cream slightly sweetened. 
Planchette’s fritters are always dry 
enough to serve on a napkin, heaped in 
a loose mound and strewn with pow- 
dered sugar. ‘wo styles are especially 
popular; these are her spirals and her 
puffs. : 
The secret of the spiral lies not so 
much in the batter as in the mode of 
preparation. Almost any fritter batter 
will answer. Planchette’s recipe is very 
simple ; it calls for a tablespoonful each 
of milk, of granulated sugar and of pre- 
pared flour, and, a teaspoonful of melted 
butter to every egg. Four times. this 
quantity is enough for eight persons. 
Mix the yolks and sugar, add the flour, 
milk and butter and fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites last. Heat a full table- 
spoonful of butter in an eight-inch fry- 
ing pan, but do not let it turn brown. 
Butter a glass or enamelled funnel that 
measures four inches across and the open 
end of whose tube is not less than one- 
third of an inch in diameter. Put your 
finger over the opening and three-quarters 
fill the funnel with batter. Hold it over 
the pan at one edge, withdraw your finger 
and allow the batter to run out while you 
describe a spiral in the air with the 
funnel, coiling it toward the centre. The 
stream of batter will form a correspond- 
ing spiral as it falls, and the hot butter 
in the pan will keep the coils from run- 
ning together. The spiral in the pan 
will swell rapidly and brown like anv 
other fritter. Turn it deftly with the 
pancake turner, and when a fine color 
lift out and drain on paper. Do not 
make the spirals too large, as a whole 
one is served to each guest. 

Since only one fritter can go ina 
pan ata time, Planchette expedites mat- 
ters by making them in two pans. The 
formation of this spiral is not at all diff: 
cult, though deftness comes with practice. 
Planchette, for example, is so skilful at 
using the funnel that she makes inter. 
twined rings, hearts and lovers’ knots 
whenever she entertains a bride. “Indeed, 
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she succeeds very well without a funnel, 
using a piece Of manila paper twisted to 
suit her purpose, much as the professional 
ices fancy cakes. 

Planchette’s puffs are little spheres filled 
with jam, whipped cream or fresh fruit. 
Her guests often wonder how the dainty 
filling gets inside the puff that comes to 
the table smoking hot. Yet it is only a 
matter of quick work at the last minute. 

To make them, put half a pound of 
butter and a cupful of water to boil. 
When they bubble, sift in a cupful of 
prepared Hour and stir in one direction 
until the mass leaves the sides of the 
pan. Remove from the fire and stir by 
an open window until cool. Then, one 
by one, beat in six eggs. Flavor the 
batter with a bit of nutmeg and sweeten 
it with two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put 
some clarified drippings into a deep 
spider and add a tablespoonful or two of 
butter. When it smokes blue cut off 
lumps of the dough the size of a walnut 
with a teaspoon wet in cold water, and 
drop them, not more than four at a time, 
into the boiling fat. Watch them care- 
fully, turning with a wire spoon until they 
are a bright brown, then drain on soft 
paper and dust with powdered sugar. 
Make an incision in one side of the puff, 
insert the prepared filling and keep in 
the open oven to warm. 

Planchette’s favorite filling is sweet 
cheese. To prepare it as she does, whip 
half a cupful of sweet cream with two 


yolks, the grated peel of a lemon and 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. 
Blend with this mixture half a pound of 
pot cheese, drained dry of whey and 
passed through a strainer. Season with 
a pinch of salt and a saltspoonful of cin- 
namon, and add a few raisins. 

Sometimes Planchette omits the fish 
course and serves sandwiches instead. 
No one has a longer list of dainty sanc- 
wiches in her repertoire—if one may use 
that much-abusea word—than Planchette. 
They would easily fill a chapter in them- 
selves. But here are two, with cheese as 
a basis, that are delicious: 

A circular cracker of the variety known 
as water-thin, is crisped in the oven. It 
is then spread with rich cream cheese, 


rather thickly, and topped with a layer of | 


ruby bar-le-duc. This is an imported 
product, and may be bought in small 
glasses at any good grocery; it consists 
of stemmed red currants floating in a 
delicious thin jelly of exquisite tint. 

The other cheese sandwich consists of 
two oblongs, three by one and a half 
inches, of brown bread, cut very thin 
and freed from crust. The filling is pre- 
pared by rubbing some cream cheese very 
soft and blending it with minced water- 
cress and two tablespoonfuls of mayon- 
naise dressing. The brown-bread sand- 
wich is served on a crisp lettuce leaf. 
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Additional Planchette recipes will be given 
in this department in the April number. 


ae 
NOVEL OYSTER RECIPES 


The following recipes give simple 
methods of preparing oysters, and will 


prove helpful to the Lent-observing 
housewife. 
OYSTERS EN CACHETTE.—Soak one 


cupful of cracker crumbs in as much milk 
as they will absorb; add a tablespoonful 
of softened butter, a quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a dusting of white pepper and 
nutmeg—the last gives a foreign touch— 
half a tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
and one beaten egg yolk. Form into small 
cakes, hide a fat oyster in each one and 
sauté a pale brown in olive oil or butter. 

OYSTERS ANID GREEN PEPPERS.— 
Chop fine two small green peppers after 
rejecting the seeds and veins. Fry them 
for five minutes in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; add half a cupful of strained 
oyster juice, a saltspoonful of salt, a dust- 
ing of white pepper and twenty-five finely 
chopped oysters. Simmer for five min- 
utes, pour in half a glassful of sherry, 
heat for a moment, and serve poured over 
buttered toast fingers. 

SURPRISE OySTERS.—To two cupfuls 
of mashed potatoes add two tablespoon- 
fuls of rich cream, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, half a teaspooonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of celery salt, and three shakes 
of paprica. Whip with a wire-beater until 
light and fluffy. With as little handling 
as possible form into oval pats, tuck two 
Oysters in each, dip into beaten egg, roll 
in fine crumbs, arrange on a greased bak- 
ing plate and bake in a hot oven until 
brown, basting twice with melted butter. 
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OysTER CHOWDER.—Fry slowly until 
well tried out half a cupful of salt pork 
dice, add two cupfuls of sliced raw pota- 
toes and cook in the fat until tender, but 
not brown. Pour in one pint of rich 
milk (heated) and cook for five minutes. 
Thicken with a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch blended with a little cold milk, add 
a pint and a half of oysters, washed and 
drained, and cook until the oysters begin 
to ruffle. Add a tablespoonful of butter 
and serve with toasted crackers. 

POACHED OYSTERS IN SHELLS.—For 
this delectable dish select large, juicy 
oysters, drain them, reserving the juice, 
and dry in a napkin. Butter as many 
table shells as there are persons to be 
served. Put into each shell about five 
oysters, previously dipped in melted but- 
ter, sprinkle with salt, pepper, lemon juice 
and Worcestershire sauce. Divide the re- 
served juice among the shells, place on a 
tin baking sheet and put into a moder- 
ately heated oven until the oysters are 
plump and “ruffled.” Serve on doily- 
covered plates, with thin brown-bread and 
unsalted butter sandwiches. 

GUMBO OF OYSTERS.— Sauté a quarter 
cupful of diced salt pork and a table- 
spoonful of minced onion, until of a pale 
yellow, add a tablespoonful and a half of 
flour, and when it is well blended with the 
fat, add one quart of weak chicken broth, 
a tablespoonful of minced green peppers, 
and a bouquet consisting of a sprig of 
parsley, a stick of celery, a blade of mace 
and a tiny bird pepper ; simmer gently for 
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NORTHRUP, KING & C0’S 


Peep 0’ Day 


The Sensational, Early, 


Sweet Cor 


THAT IS SWEET 


Tex days to 
tivo weeks 
carlter than 
any other sort. 


Tenderest, 
Juiciest, 
Sweetest and 
Most Productive 


Surted to all souls 
aud climate. 


EVERY Mascer GARDEN Giowir 


GROW IT 
See Catalogue for Cash Prize Offer 
BOY (Get a half acre or vacant lot 
and have a Sweet Corn Farm. 


People will buy this corn cawerly ata 
goood price because it is early and sweet. 


SPECIAL OFFER Send 20 cts. 


silver or 
stamps (with name of thls magazine: for 
large packet of N.R.& Co's Peepo Day” 
Sweet Corn (300 seeds; enough for 60 hills; 
and our pictured catalogue vf Northern 
Grown Seeds. 

Valuable Sced Premium FREE. 
Hi rite Now. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
Seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minn. 













For Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, 
the Unequalled 
Beverage. 


ted circular and prices 





American Electric Heater Co., Mfrs. 
Fstab. 1894 DETROIT, MICH. 


Doesn’t Overheat Air 


The ventilating and heating system of 
the Gem Incubator doesn't burn the 
air and kill chicks in shell. learn 
more about this low priced, high per 
cent. hatcher from our free catalogue. 


GEM INCUBATOR CO., Box 0, DAYTON, 0. 
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Bishop’s 
Bishop’s California Jel- 
lies, Jams and Preserves 
made in Los Angeles are 
the real California article. 


Take no chances with Jellies, 


Jams and Preserves labeled 


‘<California’’ unless you see 
the name ‘‘ Bishop.’’ 
Bishop’s Strawberry Pre- 

serves and Raspberry Jam 

are finer than the finest impor- 
ted. Ask your best 


grocer, 


Sample Jar 
Four Cents 


Send us two 2-cent 
stamps with your gro- 
cer’s name, and we 
will send you a nice 
little jar of our Jelly. 


BISHOP & CO. 
Seventh Street 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


New York Office: 
19 Jay St 


SUSTAINING! 













DELICIOUS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


THE BEST MADE. 
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TH MILK DATLS 
oF choquetres 25° 
SOLD BY FIRSTCLASS DRUGGISTS 

AND GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


POULTRY PAPER, illust'd, 20 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months’ 
trial 10 cents. S.zazfple Free. 64-page prac- 
tical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 


Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. #euctery Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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three-quarters of an hour, then add a 
quart of oysters and their liquor. Cook 
until the oysters look plump, remove the 
bouquet, skim thoroughly and sprinkle in 
very slowly two tablespoonfuls of gumbo 
powder, stirring constantly and adding 
more salt if necessary. Serve accom- 
panied by rice sticks, which are made as 
follows: Spread well-boiled rice to the 
depth of half an inch in a shallow pan. 
When cold, cut in narrow, four-inch 
lengths, roll in beaten egg and then in 
cornmeal and fry a rich brown in deep, 
hot fat. 

PANNED OYSTERS ON TOAST.—For 
six slices of toast allow three dozen oys- 
ters, a cupful and one-half of cream and 
two beaten eggs. Toast six thin slices of 
crustless bread and generously butter 
them. Arrange them on a shallow fire- 
proof serving dish and pour over them the 
cream and beaten eggs mixed as for a 
custard. Let stand for five minutes or 
until the bread is well softened, then ar- 
range the oysters on the slices, dust with 
salt and pepper, pour over a little clarified 
butter and run into a hot oven until the 
oysters are sufficiently cooked. 

OYSTER SOUFFLE.—Scald in their 
liquor two dozen oysters, remove them 
and chop very fine. Blend smoothly to- 
gether two heaping tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter and the same amount of flour, add 
three-quarters of a cupful or hot cream 
and the oyster liquor and stir over the fire 
until thick and smooth. Now add three 
tablespoonfuls of soft breadcrumbs and 
half a teaspoonfulof salt and cook forthree 
minutes. Remove from the stove, add 
the beaten yolks of three eggs and set 
aside until slightly cooled; mix in the 


chopped oysters a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice and the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Turn into a souffié dish 
and bake in a moderate oven for twenty 
minutes. Serve immediately. 

OysTER RAREBIT.—Break into small 
pieces half a pound of rich cheese, put 
into a granite pan with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter and set on the back of the 
range to melt. Remove the hard muscle 
from a pint of oysters, and cook the oys- 
ters until plump, then drain and keep 
them hot. Beat the yolks of two eggs, 
add the oyster liquor and the oysters and 
stir them into the melted cheese. Serve 
on the untoasted side of bread browned on 
one side only. 

SALPICON OF OYSTERS.—Simmer a 
pint of oysters in their own liquor until 
they are plump, drain, chop finely and 
dust with paprika. Toast six rounds of 
bread and dip in melted butter. Have 
ready six solid, meaty tomato slices. 
Place one on each toast, cover with the 
chopped oysters, place in a buttered pan 
and set in a slow oven until heated 
through. Transfer to a hot platter, pour 
over a Hollandaise sauce and serve at 
once. To make the sauce, melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan: 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour and cook 
until smooth, then moisten with three cup- 
fuls of chicken broth and mix well. Add 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg 
grated, six whole peppers and a bay leaf. 
Cook for thirty minutes. Beat the yolks 
of three eggs and pour slowly into the 
sauce, add the juice of a smal] lemon, rub 
through a hair sieve into a hot bowl, stir 
in a tablespoonful of butter and serve. 


FRANCES E. PECK. 


ae 
SOME SPECIAL LENTEN DISHES 


After the hearty and often rather rich 
food which we eat in Winter, a Lenten 
table is not only an agreeable change but 
a hygienic necessity. It also furnishes 
an opportunity for the housekeeper to 
experiment with unusual dishes. 

PUREE OF EGGS—Break four ounces 
of stale breadcrumbs into three pints of 
water and put over the fire with a scant 
teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of 
butter ; simmer for twenty minutes, taking 
care that the bread does not adhere to 
the saucepan. Beat three egg yolks into 
a saucepan and dilute with half a pint of 
hot milk, stirring to keep smooth; turn 
over this the boiling soup, slowly, and 
stirring the while; add a tablespoonful of 
butter cut into bits and pour into the 
tureen. If too thick dilute with hot 
milk. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper; grated nutmeg and minced 
parsley may also be added. 

FisH BRoTH—With a good fish stock 
made by boiling three quarts of water 
with two pounds of any cheap fish, a 
small onion, a French carrot, one leek, 
parsley, two stalks of celery, half a dozen 
peppercorns and salt for two hours, then 
Straining and setting aside to cool, one 
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may make several pleasing soups. For 
instance, after skimming, set a quart of 
this stock or broth over the fire, and 
when hot pour it over a_ tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour rubbed together 
in another saucepan; when Smooth, sea- 
son with red and white pepper and give a 
pinkish tinge with beet juice or a boiled 
beet rubbed through a fine sieve, crayfish 
butter, or a little dried coral of lobster. 
A different flavor may be given by 
adding a cupful of oyster liquor to this, 
or the melt of a shad, fried and diced, a 
few crayfish, a few tablespoonfuls of 
mushrooms, or two oysters for each plate. 

Creams of vegetables are, of course. 
suitable Lenten soups, and all are made 
in about the same way. Intoa quart of 
boiling milk stir a cupful of the vegetable 
purée—that is, the vegetable boiled and 
pressed through a sieve: rub a table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour together 
in another saucepan over the fire and 
dilute slowly with the first mixture. Now. 
if this is a cream of cauliflower, add alsoa 
cupful of the flowerets broken very small: 
if of celery, a few spoonfuls of the inner 


stalks boiled soft and diced ; if of carrot. 


some tiny, long shreds of boiled carrot. 


The Delineator 


A delicious addition to any of the 
above soups is a gill of hot cream to 
the above quantity. Season to taste with 
white pepper and salt; underseasoning 
gives insipidity which it is difficult to 
correct at the table. 

For any of these soups an almost 
necessary accompaniment is a dish of 
croutons to be passed with it, each person 
serving himself. These are most easily 
and perhaps most healthfully made by 
spreading slices of stale bread cut half 
aa inch thick, with butter, cutting into 
dice, then browning them in the oven as 
you would almonds for salting. Pretty 
additions to any vegetable soup, as well 
as to a fish soup, are rounds half an 
inch in diameter stamped from crisp 
lettuce leaves or from boiled beets and 
added just as the soup is sent to the table. 

Fish PiE—Butter a baking dish and 
sprinkle with crumbs ; place in it a layer 
of haddock boned and skinned and cut 
in small pieces ; season with salt and 
pepper and lay on enough oysters to 
barely cover ; add crumbs, then more fish 
and oysters, and let the top layer be of 
crumbs; pour over all a pint of half 
oyster liquor and half milk, in which two 
tablespoonfuls of butter have been 
melted, and bake in a moderate oven for 
three-quarters of an hour; cover for the 
first half hour, then remove the cover and 
let it brown. 

At a dainty Lenten breakfast were first 
served little cut-glass dishes of stoned and 
sliced dates covered with cream, accom- 
panied by strips of hot buttered toast; 
then came a dish which might be called 
“sublimated’’ eggs. Break an egg or two 
for each person on a _ buttered dish 
sprinkled with crumbs; add a spoonful 
of rich cream for each egg, season with 
saltand pepper and bake till the yolks 
set. Creamed potatoes, superb coffee and 
delicate muffins finished the repast. 

BREAD OMELETTE.—For this excel- 
lent hot supper dish, soak two cupfuls 
of stale breadcrumbs in two of hot milk; 
add a cupful of grated cheese, three 
beaten eggs and seasoning; cook like an 
omelette, or rather ‘like two, for this 
quantity makes two, each of which is a 
liberal helping for three persons. Put 
butter the size of half an egg in the pan 
for each omelette and cook rather more 
slowly than for a plain omelette, fold 
over when the mixture becomes set. It 
will be two inches thick and as light as a 
soufflé. 

SAVORY EGGs—Rub the bottom of a 
frying-pan with a clove of garlic; put in 
two ounces of butter and when hot stir in 
five eggs beaten with salt, pepper and a 
grain of cayenne; stir quickly till done 
and pile on squares of hot toast, buttered 
and spread with anchovy paste. 

RaGout OF EGGs—Divide the whites 
of twelve hard-boiled eggs carefully 
lengthwise, taking care to keep the yolks 
whole and the whites unbroken; place 
the yolks and white side by side in a 
dish, the hollow parts of the whites up- 
permost, filling these with fried bread- 
crumbs as high as possible. Make a 


SAVE MONEY 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house. 
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The Miller at the 


| World’s Fair 


“T have just come from the 
Agricultural Building —the biggest 
building ever built. Between you 
and me, my exhibit is going to be 
the best thing in it. 

“The other World’s Fare is 
Ralston Breakfast Food. It might 
surprise you to know that the thou- 
sands upon thousands who have 
been eating ‘fad foods’ are coming 
‘round to good old Ralston; but it 
doesn’t surprise me one bit.” 


Ralston Purina Co. 
St. Louis—The World’s Fair City 
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We can 


and do save our customersa large amount of money on retail prices 
by selling direct to userand cutting out alldealers’ profits. All our 


goods carry our guarantee. 


Our free illustrated catalogue shows a 


greater assortment of carrriages and harness than any dealer can 


show. Send for it. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


$9,000 Poultry Catalog os ea 
40 kinds Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Ij aig 
Chickens, fowls ‘and eggs cheap. MOMEUMURTE RS 
100 grand pictures, 20 house plans. ff} 
We make hens lay, cure disease,etc. | 
Send 10 cts. for mailing catalogue. dncwbaror 














100 page | 















HEN-LIKE HEAT 


uniformly diffused; quick-to-act wafer rejru- 
lator; cold-excluding walls; convenient trays; 
eurelk-safety lamp; copper tank, every con- 
dition a duplicate of nature’s way make the 





Sure Hatch Incubator a wore certain hatcher than your 
favorite old hen. Photos in free catalogue B-25 tell the truth 
Sure Hateh Incubator Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Indjanapolis, Ind. 









sauce with half a pint of canned mush- 


Incubators 30 days free trial Catalog Irs: 
rooms chopped, three tablespoonfuls of 


J.B. BRABAZON Jr. & CO., Box 91, Delavan, Wis. 
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of the Corn 


drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 


Karo 


CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread 


A food article and table delicacy that pleases all 
tastes. Appetizing, nutritious; makes you eat. 
A pre-digested food ready for use by the blood 
independent of digestive function. Agreeable 
to weakest stomach. 
Sold in airtight, friction-top tins. 10c., 25c., 50c., at grocers 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chica ; |, Jace Wi 
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Cleaning 
Time 


Gold Dust is the 
first aid to the 
housewife at 
housecleaning 
time. It just 
about halves the 
labor, does the 
work better and 
saves a deal of 
time. You 
really can’t 
afford to be 


GOLD DUST 


at any time. 








USES FOR work, oilcloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, 
GOLD DUST cleansing bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP. 
= GOLD DU 


OTHER GENERAL | Scrubbing floors, washing clothes and dishes, cleaning wood- 
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THE KITCHEN 
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water, the mushroom juice, a gill of red 
wine, a spoonful of catsup, a pinch of 
grated nutmeg or mace and a tablespoon- 
ful of butter cut in bits and rolled in 
flour: boil up, season to taste and pour 
over the eggs. 

LENTEN SANDWICHES—Rub = some 
hard boiled halibut to a paste with a little 
thick, sweet cream; season to taste, 
adding a little lemon juice and a dash 
of cayenne; spread on thin slices of 
bread twenty-four hours old and thinly 
buttered; lay on a crisp leaf of lettuce 
and on this place another slice thinly 
buttered; cut in triangles or strips one 
and a half by three inches. 

Eccs WITH GRAvyY—Pour a half pint 
of nice brown gravy, beef or veal, or a 
cream chicken gravy, into a buttered pie 
dish; set in the oven till it boils, then 
take out and break into it as many eggs 
as will lie side by side; sprinkle with 
seasoned breadcrumbs and place in the 
oven till the eggs are set. Take up with 
a skimmer, lay on small squares or rounds 
of toast and pour the gravy over ll. 

ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


ae 


DAINTY SOUFFLES FOR LENTEN 
DESSERTS 


The preparation of souffiés or puff pud- 
dings is extremely simple, and, forming 
as they do delicious and appetizing des- 
serts to serve during the Lenten period, 
the housekeeper who is constantly striv- 
ing to vary the daily menu should acquire 
the art of properly making and_ baking 
these seasonable dainties. 

To insure success, the dish must be 
served immediately after it is cooked, as 
no matter how carefully it is prepared 
and baked, a soufflé will fall quickly when 
removed from the heat of the oven. 
If the dining-room is located some dis- 
tance from the kitchen, an admirable 
plan is to cover the soufflé with a hot pan 
until just as it is to be served. Have 
everything in readiness and the oven at 
the proper temperature before you begin, 
and in adding the beaten whites, fold 
them in, lifting the pudding mixture 


| from the bottom and using care not to 


break down the air bubbles by too much 
mixing. 

MapPLE.—Boil one cupful of milk in 
the double boiler and add a_tablespoon- 
ful of butter and a pinch of saft, then 
stir in one teaspoonful of cornstarch 
moistened with a little cold milk; cook 
until it thickens, and then add the volks 
of two eggs beaten with a teaspoonful of 
sugar and a cupful of maple syrup. Re 
move from the fire, and when nearly cold 
fold in the whites of three eggs which 
have been whipped until very dry and 
firm. Pour into a buttered tin that is 
lined with a strip of greased paper, which 
extends above the sides to confine the 
soufflé as it rises, and bake in a moderate 
oven for thirty minutes. Serve with 
sweetened whipped cream flavored with 
vanilla. 


The Delineator 


DATE.—Beat the yolks of four eggs 
and three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar to a cream, add a few drops of 
lemon extract, and half a pound of dates 
that have been stewed until tender, 
drained, the pits removed and each date 
cut into four pieces. Just before baking 
stir in the whites of the eggs that have 
been beaten stiff with a pinch of salt 
and a tablespoonful of finely minced 
candied orange peel. Turn immediately 
into a buttered pudding dish and bake in 
a quick oven for twenty minutes. Serve 
with a hot, foamy sauce. 

FARINA.—Put one pint of milk and 
the grated rind of half a lemon in the 
double boiler; when it reaches the boil- 
ing point stir in four tablespoonfuls of 
farina and cook ten minutes, then remove 
from the fire and add the yolks of three 
cegs that have been creamed with three 
tablespoonfuls of confectioners’ sugar. 
Beat constantly until cool, then gradually 
mix in two tablespoonfuls of preserved 
Canton ginger cut in small pieces, and 
last of all the stiffly beaten whites of the 
cegs. Pour into a baking dish and place 
the dish in a larger pan containing hot 
water sufficient to half cover it. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve with a meringue sauce 
Havored with the ginger syrup. 

CHOCOLATE.— Melt two ounces of cho- | 
colate (unsweetened) over hot water, then | 
add the yolks of four eggs beaten with 
one cupful of sugar, stirring constantly. 
Remove from the fire and season with 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and a salt- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon; beat 
five minutes and fold in the whites of 
the eggs that have been stiffly whipped. " 
Tum into a buttered dish and sprinkle 
the top with finely chopped walnuts. 
Bake for thirty minutes in a hot oven, 
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“IN THE WILD MARCH MORNING” 


‘Mid swirling wind and driven snow the Pettijohn-fed man wins out. 
Rigorous climate is nothing to him. He is warm inside. 
A bow! of hot, tempting nutritious 





Serve with thick cream. 


setting the dish in a panful of hot water. f 


CusTaRD.— Use two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter, flour and sugar, one cup- 
ful of cream and three eggs. Boil the 
cream; blend the butter and flour and 
add gradually to the hot cream, stirring 
all the time. Beat the sugar with the 
yolks of the eggs. Add to the cooked 
mixture and let it cool. When cold add 
half a grated cocoanut and the beaten 


ettijohn 


has supplied him with all-day warmth and vigor. 

Pettijohn is all wheat—nothing but wheat—unmutilated—hence containing 
all the superior nutritious qualities of perfect wheat. 

Pettijohn furnishes the body with repair, building and fuel material which 
means increased health and energy. 

Not ready-to-eat, but easily home cooked. 


$10,000.00 in Cash Prizes 


See new issue of Cereta Coupons in Pettijohn Packages 
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whites of the eggs, lightly folded in. 
Bake in the same manner as the other |; SA.) oe 
soufiés and serve at once with a sweet ) 
cream sauce. | 
INDIVIDUAL APPLE.— Boil some cored 
and peeled apples until tender; press | 
them through a coarse sieve and season 
with one tablespoonful of butter ; vanilla, 
cinnamon and nutmeg to taste. Place 
the apple purée thus obtained in a gran- 
iteware saucepan and let it cook until 
dry and firm. Allow the stiffly beaten 
whites of four eggs toa cupful and a half 
of this reduced apple purée that has | 








Buys a Union Runabout 


bber Tiren, best hickory wheels, high arch, long distance axle, oil tempered 





springs. piano finish ere This is a beautiful job of ret quality fully yeuaran- 
teed, and worth nearly double our special factory price. We ship it tu you 
for examination without a cent in advance if desired, and allow 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


If not satisfactory we agree to refund your money. Yow save dealers’ 
pronts. We make 136 other styles, from §26.50 to $150. Harness $5 to 


Nrite to-day for our 100-page illustrated free catalogue and special iter. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 421 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 


been sweetened with three tablespoonfuls A COZY PLAN <*: “a 800 complete. If Interested 4c; In 
° ° Ss s Ww wiv v ) s s 
of powdered sugar ; fold them lightly In and 2 0 Design Booklet. I make a specialty of wi king up your own ideas of a 
: ees home. Send them in and I will perfect, estimate and give cost of full plans 
and fill small paper cases with the mix- . 
. F MS Book No. 6 has ae designs from $250 to $1,500 Single book, $1 
ture three-quarters full; sprinkle the top , ) mete as i 1,000 «3,500 Eingte bork, $3 
: . J e ‘ E af boo ie «gg « § ¢ e oe ’ : 
of each with sugar and grated rind of ; a es + famed“ & ™ BO (12 stables) $600 “* 10,000 Four books, e 
° ° _ " “ a “ 8 20 one-stc ; a “e 7 books, Z 
lemon and bake for fifteen minutes in a “a. | : a tae et BD Cokeetalr 1.800“ oso |_All. postpal 


moderate oven. Serve with a hard sauce. 
MARGARET HILL. 


MICH. 


D. S. HOPKINS, Dept. D, GRAND RAPIDS, 


| . : : ; : Views, figured plana, deseriptions and estimates to each. 
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STYLES 


Spring and 
Summer 


(for boys 24 to 20 years.) 
Displayed bx leading 
clothiers and depart- 
ment stores everywhere 
—lead the world in 


FIT 
STYLE 
DURABILITY 


If you seck best quality, 
hand-tailored garments 
trimmed, lined anc 
sewed with best material 
obtainable, hard wear- 
ing and not easily rip- 
ped, look for this trade- 
mark : 


& " 


(the mark of guad cluthiag) 


Sewed in inner breast 
pocket of every coat. 
It is your protection and 
our guarantee. 

Your boys will be the best 
dressed in town iffyou ob- 
serve the valuable hints in 
our FREE handsome style 
hook. 





SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 
RUSSIAN OVERCOAT 806-808 Broadway 
Ages 24 to8 years. Price $6.00 up. New York City 


The largest makers 
in the world of 


Boys’ Fine Clothing 









, a 
Cit ay 
the standard by which Go- 
cart excellence is \easurec t 
has imitators, bi 1Oo equals— 
no equals in perfect sanitary qualities, safety, strength, or 
beauty. Itis most comfortable and healthful for the baby, 


and easiest for the mother to manage 
smoothest running, and best built Go-cart ever 
for complete catalogue, and you'll learn wi 
Bloch Go-Cart, by happy mothers, every 
freight charges to you. 


Quickly adjusted 







made. Send 


where. We pay 
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Rolling or Stationary, that insure perfect 
indoor or outdoor comfort for the invalid—that's 
the kind we build. They are guar- 
anted for strength, beauty of finisl), 
and all round excellence and yet 
cost no more than poorly built 
chairs. Send for book containing | 
full information. We pay 
on Invalid Chairs all er the 
United States 


Phila. Baby Carriage Factory 


771 Spg Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. ° 


\ Boys’ Suspenders 
y and 


) I 
‘* Hose Supporters 


It does not bind the ¢ ving 


» the circulation, adjusts 
n of the body 
ig from wrink- 

JUSE rs from Sagying 
ealthful and hygienic hose 
Boys | 
«) 


dealer. Sizes, four to fourtee 


THE SPIRAL MANUFACTURING CO, 
1802 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


nh years 





Cross Stitch Collat Patterns, Two Fag- 
oted. One Huckaback, Six Lace. These 
15 New coe Sates and a year’s sub- 
scription to alls’ 

Fancy Work Boox All for 25 cts. 
Address d. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Muss. Hox D. 
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SPRING FASHIONS FOR JUVENILES 


ROM cradle days the child 
of to-day has comfortable 
and pretty clothes—clothes 
that are loose and strong 
and light in weight, and 
that are planned with an 
eye to becomingness. The 
best dressed child is in- 
variably the one whose clothes are char- 
acterized by simplicity of material and 
design. Where a touch of elaboration is 
desired it should, if possible, be accom- 
plished by the finest of handwork. Dain- 
tiness is the key-note of children’s fash- 
ions. A few tucks, hand run, a bit of 
fine lace and insertion run in by hand, 
hemstitching, faggoting and smocking 
offer charming decorative effects for the 
sheer mulls, nainsooks, batistes and lin- 
ens, and also for 
the soft silks, 
such as India 
and China, and 
the silk mous- 
selines and 
crépes de Chine 
that make such 
attractive little 

party frocks. 

The fine wool- 
lens, albatross, 
cashmere, nun’s- 
veiling, etc., are 
matcrials that 
possess admir- 
able qualities 
for children’s 
dresses, lending 
themselves as 
they do to soft, 
graceful lines. 
They are pro- 
curable in the 
most delicate 
colorings as well 
as in substantial 
shades. 

For the dress 
that is intended 
for actual ser- 
vice there is 
nothing quite 
so suitable 
as serge; dark- 
blue, brown 
and red are the colors most favored. 
Soft wools in delicate Stuart plaids, spot- 
ted and figured challis, bunting and even 
French flannels are materials that will 
be much in evidence in the small girl’s 
Spring wardrobe. Nothing is so smart 
as the stout heavy linens and mercerized 
fabrics that are even more attractive 
after they have been laundered. There 
is such a variety of these wash goods as 
to make it possible to add several frocks 
to the outfit without duplication. Braids 
and buttons form the usual trimming. 
White is used in many decorative ways 
for trimming the costumes of both boys 
and girls. 

For the maid of twelve years of age 
or thereabouts, cape effects, epaulettes, 
608 








bands and plaited skirts are stylish fea- 
tures, but it is really in the sleeve that 
the distinction of the little frock lies. The 
inserted puff is still a favorite. Flowing 








6751 


sleeves are especially charming when ac. 
companied by extremely short skirts. 
Some of the most attracti 
wardrobes show a varicty of pr 
fashioned from the sheerest ] 
bar goods, nainsook 


ve juvenile 
etty aprons, 
awns, cross- 
and fine linens. 


The Delineator 


~~ 


‘ brother’s clothes are so nearly like his | 


Russian blouse suits are still the favor- 
ite for the very small boy, while his older 
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father's as to be almost identical with 
themexcept in size. Coarse, heavy linen 
and duck are the best liked materials 
for the tiny youth from two to. six 
years, and for dressy occasions the little 
man will invariably wear white. Dark 
blue, red and natural linen-color, trim- 
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med with bands of white or a contrast- 
ing color, will be selected for the morn- 
ing play hours. Dark-blue serge will be 
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i] guaranteed to wear. 


THE PRETTIEST DOLL’S DRESS 


Made of ‘‘ Yama-Mai’’ will entitle the maker to a 
trip around the world, in the palatial steam-yacht 
 Drinzessin Victoria Luise,’’ the pride of the Ham- 
burg-American Line. As Second Prize, a trip to 
London and:Paris. Third Prize, a trip to Bermuda. 
At least 50 Other Prizes, each $10.00 in gold. 


WHO ARE ALSO 


ANTHEREAS"® silk lining, guar- 
anteed to outwear 
any silk on the market at any po All 
colors, 58c. a yard. The Beautiful and Good. 








XTRAGOOD clothes are extra good. 























AND IMPROVED  <aaguue eens 


YAMA-MALT is the finest lining silk in the world at the price—usually 45c. a yard—is 
It stands supreme and is made in every shade. We are anxious 
that YOU should know it, and to tempt you to examine, make this remarkable offer, 


DUNCAN & STENZ, 466 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


petzxcreryay CLOTHES 


ISL ha LT 


FOR YOUR BOY 


The Best Way to increase your boy’s self respect, and other folks’ respect for him 
and you, is to dress him right. 


They cost no 

more than other kinds. 
Boys’ clothes, ages 3 to 17, 
retail at $3.50 and upwards; 
young men’s, sizes 30 to 36, 
$7.50 and upwards. The label 
XTRAGOOD on every garment ; 
our guarantee—y ur protection. 


Knee pants are lined and have patent but- 
tonsand patent waist bands; doubleseams 
stayed and taped where they need it. 
XTRAGOOD clothes for big and little 

boys and young men are the highest types 
of clothes reabiine skill in style, fitting 
and wearing qualities. 

If you can't get them from your dealer, don’t 

take substitutes. Write for our handsomely 


illustrated style book D, and we will men- 
tion name of nearest dealer who sells them. 





The World's Largest Makers of 
Clothes for Boys and Young Men 


CHICAGO 
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A HANDSOME BOOKLET 


Giving all particulars, the way to send your Doll’s 

Dress, the selection of the impartial judges, etc., 

may be obtained by writing to your dealer or asking 

at the store. If your merchant does not handle f 

Yama-Mai send to us for the book and name of the | 

local dealer who sells our goods. 
| 


THE MAKERS OF 
CIRCLE (1) SILK Sett:, brilliant, | 
all silk fabric, | 

wears like steel, suitable for any prettiness 
that dress suggests. All shades, 58c.a yard. 





Do You Want a 


Genuine Bargain 
| Hundreds of Upright Pianos 
| returned from renting to be 
disposed of at once. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
, Stertings and other well-known makes. Many cannot be distin- 
guished from new, yet all are offered at 
_ a great discount. 'prights as low as 
; $100. Also beautiful New Uprights at 

$125, $135, $150 and $165. A fine instri- 
' ment at §290, fully equal to many $400 

pianos. Monthly payments accepted. Freight only about $5. 
| Write for list and particulars. You make a great saving. Pianos 

warranted as represented. Illustrated Piano Book [’ree. 

5 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World's largest music house; sells Everything known in Music. 
6509 


Eureka Skirt Marker 


Made of steel and nicely nickeled—weight % Ib., 
making it firm upon the floor. Lasts a lifetime. 

\ few reasons why every dressmaker 
and ladies’ tailor should use 
the Eureka Skirt Marker. 
Because the measurement is 
from the floor, which is the only cor- 
rect way to adjust the bottom of 
a skirt—it overcomes every defect 
in form and figure. The greatest 
time and labor saver. An adjust- 
able device for measuring and 
marking skirts, ‘‘short or long,"" evenly 
around the bottom in 3 minutes, using 
common crayon chalk. The slightest touch 
will mark any light material—white flan- 
nel, serve, brilliantine, ete., etc. LVERY 
HOME SHOULD HAVE ONE. By mail, prepaid, $1.00. 

EUREKA SKIRT MARKER CO, 

301 E. Fulton Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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UNDERWAISTS 


AND 


CORSET 
WA/STS. 


For Babies, Girls, 


Boys Misses*Ladies 

3 25% © - 
AM Leéeding 

L4leve 


THE BUTTONS WON'T COME OFF 


They're attached by double tape and stand the hardest tug. 


The Eyelet-Tabs .<-..::.Won't Rip Out 


THE CLOTHING I8 SUPPORTED STRAIGHT 
PROM THE SHOULDERS 


Style 543 (illustrated) is a girl’s perfect 
waist. Made in sizes from 6 months to 14 
years. of fine cambric, shirred front and 

ack, trimmed with torchon lace—silk rib- 
bon insertion. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Ask your dealer to show you this 
garment. If he can’t supply you, send , 
age of your girl and 450 cents, and we 
will supply you direct, charges pre- 
paid. 








If this trade-mark, woven in red, 
is on the Underwaist or Corset Waist 
you purchase, you have purchased 
the best. 

Our handsomely illustrated book- 

let is of interest to every mother. It’s free. When 
may we send it? 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 56 Bleecker St., N.Y. 




















‘* Standard of Highest Merit.’’ 


pIANOS. q 
IN THE NEW SCALE FISCHER the 
finest Tone-quality is produced. This 
combined with artistic beauty of case- 


architecture and durability has won for 
these pianos 


AN ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY 


OUR NEW METHOD of easy payments 
makes it possible for every home to have 
the musical delights of this Celebrated 
Piano. Old pianos taken as part pay- 
ment. Pianos delivered to all parts of 
the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
164 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


G [ENcraveo 
WED TATIONS 


We can save you from 25% to 100% on en- 
graved Wedding Invitations. Elaborate speci- 
men-book free on request. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING CO. 
12368 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 














~Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


hing without dis- 
o fatigue in pack- 





Easy to get at eve 
turbing anything. 
ing and unpacking. Light, strong 
roomy drawers. olds as much an 
costs no more than a good box tnink. 
Hand-riveted; strongest trunk made. 
In small room serves as chiffonier. 
« C.O.D. with privilege of examination. 
oe 2e. stamp for Catalog. 
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SPRING FASHIONS FOR JUVENILES 
(Continued ) 


used for the little suit to be worn when 
the days are cool, and a white serge suit 
A bit of gold 


may be worn for “ best.” 
braid and gold buttons 
may be added to these 
suits to give them the mil- 
itary air that is so con- 
spicuous a feature of the 
season’s styles for both 
juveniles and their elders. 

The following sugges- 
tions and illustrations will 
be of value to those plan 
ning the Spring outfit of 
the small members of the 
family. 

6856.—This simple lit- 
tle design may be used to 
develop both woollens and 
wash fabrics, and suggests 
an association of mate- 
rials. The full blouse is 
distinguished by a sailor 
collar. It is in long- 
waisted effect and the 
short, full skirt is attach- 
ed to an underbody. The 
pattern, 6856, is intend- 
ed for children from 3 to 
10 years of age, and costs 
15 cents. 

6204.—This simple lit- 
tle design suggests the 
quaint, long-waisted 
French style. It is suited 
alike to ‘he development 













of soft y oollen goods and wash fabrics. 
A bertha in fancy outline is its distin- 
guishing feature. The neck may be open 


7397 





in V shape or 
have a point- 
ed yoke, with 
standing col- 
lar. The skirt 
is straight 
and full and 
attached to 
the body. 
The pattern, 
6204, costs 
15 cents and 
is intended 
for girls from 
3 to 10 years 
of age. 
6751.— 
Sailor suits 
are always in 
style, and the 
one here 
shown is at- 
tractive in its 
contrasting 
fabrics. It 
consists of a 
blouse, with 
removable 
shield and 
sailor collar, 
and _ knicker- 
bockers that 


may have leg-bands or elastics and be 
made with or without a fly. The pattern, 


510 


- F. A. STALLMAN, 49 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. | 6751, which costs 20 cents, is in 8 sizes 


6372 


and is suitable for lads from 3 to 10 years. 

7431.—This little dress is alike suit- 
able for girls and boys. It is a box-plaite.' 
mode, with the closing at 
the side, sugpgesting the 
Russian style. ‘The skirt 
and body are inone, and 
the belt is held in place 
by straps. The sailor 
collar and removable 
shield may be of a Ccon- 


trasting material if 
desired. The pat- 
tern, 7431, is in 9 
sizes, from 2 to 10 
years of age, and it 
costs 15 cents. 
6875.—This at- 
tractive yoke dress 
shows a fancy bertha and full body, the 
latter attached to the skirt, the fulness of 
which is regulated by gathers. The pat- 
tern, 6875, is suitable for girls from 5 to 
12 years of age and costs 20 cents. 
7397.—The picturesque Russian modes 
are generally becoming to small boys, 
and the design pictured is especially at- 
tractive. The long blouse is closed in 
front. A shawl collar and pointed cuffs 
lend it a smart airs The knickerbockers 
may have leg-bands or elastics, as pre- 
ferred. The pattern 7397, is suitable for 
little boys from 3 to 8 years of age, and 
costs 15 cents. 
6372.—There is a simplicity to this 
dress that makes it especially suitable 
for the little schoolgirl. A square yoke 
outlined with bretelles, gives the waist 
an attractive appearance and offers a va- 
riety of trimming effects. Tiny tucks in 
the back and front of the Waist, and also 
in the upper part of the sleeves are a 
pleasing feature. The circularly shaped 
skirt, which is attached to the waist. is 
tucked at the top. The pattern is 6372 
and costs 20 cents. The mode is Se 
able for girls from 5 to 14 years of ave 
7359.—This dainty apron may be ae 
fined at the waist-line or left to fall 





7359 


The Delineator 


straight from the narrow band of inser- 
tion thatoutlines the square neck. Frills 
over the shoulders lend becoming breadth 


7425 





and also af- 
fords a pret- 
ty trimming. 
The pattern, 
7359, costs 
10 cents, and 
is in 5 sizes 
for girls from 
1 to 9 years. 

7425 .— 
This little 
dress sug- 
gests the pop- 
ular sailor 
style and is 
admirably 
suited to the 
growing girl, 
concealing, 
as itdoes, the 
awkward 
lines of her 
undevelop- 
ed figure. A 
box-plait is 
simulated at 
the centre of 
the blouse in 
front, and 
buttons give 
a pleasing 
finish, while 


, the noteworthy feature is the sailor collar 
/ of linen, a shield also being worn. The 
sleeves are closely banded. The skirt is 
kilted, with a wide box-plait at the centre 


of the front. 


A variety of materials are 


suitable for developing this stylish dress, 
which is intended for girls from 5 to 14 
years, and the pattern, 7425, costs 20 cents. 

1463.—This is known as the “ Buster 


Brown” suit, 
and is one of 
the most pop- 
ular modes for 
very small 
boys. The long 
blouse may be 
made with a 
sailor collar 
and removable 
shield, or with 
a standing 
band for an 
Eton or other 
adjustable lin- 
en collar. A 
narrow leather 
belt is worn 
with it. The 
knickerbock- 
ers may have 
leg-bands_ or 
elastics and be 
made with or 
without a fly. 
The design is 
sultable for 
both woollen 
and wash fab- 
rics. It is 


7463 


shaped by pattern 7463, which is cut 
in 9 sizes and costs 15 cents; it is suited 
to boys from 2 to 10 years of age. 
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The Skirt this Season 
IS THE IMPORTANT PART 
OF A WOMAN'S COSTUME 























Pres de Soie 
THE NEWEST PABRIC 


the nearest thing to silk 







On the hang of it and es- 





pecially on the flare at ever made from anything 9 
the bottom de- but silk, should be used | ‘ 
pends the smart- yy for petticoats anddrop §& 
ness of the entire skirts. 
gown. That flare — Has the . 


true “cry "’ 
(frou-frou) : 
of silk. § 
Askany 
dealer. ff 
Look § 
for the § 


J 
i 
name : 
on 
the 
; 
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is hard to obtain 
even by good 
dressmakers. 
Once obtained 
it cannot be re- 
tained without 
some sort of 
flounce sup- 
porter. 

For this purpose the 
Lily Hair Cloth Flounce was 
whvented. It solves the problem of giving the correct flare to the skirt. 


The Lily Hair Cloth Flounce 


is circular in shape, is eight inches deep, is made of the lightest and best hair cloth, weighs only § 
three ounces, and gives to the skirt or petticoat that indefinable smartness which is so hard to ob- 
tain, but which is so quickly recognized when obtained. The flounce is made up ready to be 
' attached to the skirt. It has been shaped, shrunk and bound, and it costs no more than the hair § 
cloth itself if you made your own flounce. The Lily Flounce does more than merely give flare to § 
the skirt. It adds grace to the entire garment. It keeps the skirt away from the feet and limbs; Fl 
it distributes the weight evenly around the hips, it preserves the shape of the skirt and will 

not lose its own. 


THE BEST DRESSMAKERS 


endorse it, and it is a boon to every woman who makes her own skirts. It adds style, good looks, health and com- 
fort. The Lily Flounce is attached to the skirt about fifteen inches from the bottom of the skirt, extending down 
to within about seven inches from the bottom. These seven inches are taken up by two circular dust ruffles 
which are sewed to the bottom of the hair cloth flounce. This gives a flare of four anda half yards. The above 
illustration shows the flounce as it looks ready to be inserted. This flounce is sold by all dealers. Should you 
be unable to secure it of your dealer, send his name and one dollar to us, and the flounce will be sent to you with 
full instructions how to adjust. 


Gilbert Manufacturing Co., 83-85 White St., New York 
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I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 


mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
toholdit. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush 


i bai lds Send for our free booklet “Tooth Truths. 
ee ie i i) il 
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Sasi 


Adults’ 35c, Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c, By mail or at dealers’, FLORENCE MFG. CO., 33 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


for 31904 


should be inthe hands of every lover of 
flowers, grower of vegetables and far- 
mer in the country. Contains 208 


pages and six high-class full-page 
colored plates, illustrating Hardy 


Chrysanthemums, Asters, Poppies, 
Garden Pinks and Vegetables. Full of 
valuable cultural information and hints 
on the beautifying of the home, garden 
and surroundings. 

Sent by mail to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c. in stamps or silver. 
With each copy we send free one 
package each, Dreer’s Superb Branch- 
ing Asters, Fringed Japanese Pinks 
and Select Shirley Poppies. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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16 superb, strong, hardy plants—owm /Aecir own 
; ts. No two alike—the best selection from a 
@ thousand varieties. Properly labeled and sent by 
mail, postpaid, anywhere in the United States 
im for $1.00. Orders booked for delivery when direct- 
; ed. Wemake this inducement to further spread 
\ the fame of D, & 0, roses. The collection includes 
= twogreat roses, Philadelphia Rambler and that 
great Rose Clotilde Soupert. A// wtl/ dfoom 
thts season, Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Mention this magazine and we will 
send a return check for 25¢ which we will ac- 
ept as cash ona future order. Pree with every 
rer and aleo to all who will write for it, our 
New Guide to Rose Culture for 1904. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
~ West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. 
Est. 1850. 
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108 VARIETIES 


Including all the choicest American 
European sorts described in our 


siit 


large 136-page catalogue. Weare 

gest growers in the West. . 
Our plants are strong and vigor- “ 
| ousand our pricesare right. Asan Q@ 
| introductory offer we will furnish ay 
| 10 CHOICE ROSES 50c . ‘ 
—FOR— ° 

ill desirable sorts and all different, de- 
livered to you, charges prepaid. We 
have. also large two year old dormant 
roses, tree roses, choice house and bed- 
ding plants, floral novelties, etc., 24 large | 


yuses—20 acres in flowers. Cata- 
free if you mention this magazine. 


greenh 


\ 
ig rue 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa | 
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EVERY HOME 


should be adomed with Palms 
and other leaf and flowering 
Plants. We have 44 greenhouses 
full. Also have hundreds of car- 
loads of Fruit and Ornament- 
al Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Plants, Vines, Bulbs Seeds. 
Rarest new, choicest old. Mail 
size postpaid, safe arrival and 
oan satisfaction guaranteed. Larger 
by express or freight. Direct 
lcal will save you money—try it. Elegant 168-page cata- 
ogue free. 50 years, 1,000 acres, 44 greenhouses. 
THE STORRS 4 HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 12, Painesville, Ohio 
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PEONIES AND 
DAHLIAS 


wl 


[FLORAL QUESTIONS OF A SEASONABLE CHARACTER, TO BE ANSWERED IN THESE COLUMNS.) 


SHOULD REACH THIS DEPARTMENT SOME WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION. 


WHEN al 


REPLY BY MAIL IS DESIRED, A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE SHOULD BE ENCLOSED 


ADDRESS COMMUNICATIONS TO WARD MACLEOD, CARE OF THE DELINEATOR.] 


HE PEONY is the foremost 
hardy perennial of the day. It 
is absolutely hardy, and its ease 
of culture suggests it at once 
as the plant above all others for 
busy people. The most majes- 
tic in flower of hardy perennials, it lends 
a wealth of bloom to the garden not ex- 
celled by any other flower. In the lati- 
tude of New York a well-chosen collec- 
tion will furnish a succession of flowers 
from May 20 until as late as July 4. 
These are immense, fragrant creations 
outrivalling California roses, and in a 
wealth of color from purest white on 
through cream, flesh, softest rose, pink, 
including every shade of red down to 
deepest crimson and carmine purple. 

As to varieties, peonies extend into the 
hundreds, with nomenclature sadly con- 
fused. Standard sorts exist, however, in 








THE PEONY IN FINE 


charming individuality. Theold Pawonia 
albiflora, is very beautiful, its great centre 
of yellow stamens against its pure white 
petals rendering it peculiarly brilliant, 
and its immense single form highly artis- 
tic. The cultivated garden peony is 
largely made up of diversified forms of 
the Siberian albiflora. Paonia officinalis 
rubra, the deep, glowing crimson of our 
512 
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grandmothers’ garden, is especially valu. | 
able because of its early flowering. This ‘ 
early class also includes officinalis rosea. 
rosy-pink, and aééa, blush-white. The 
Chinese section has proved most valu. 
able, including an endless array of im 
mense, double flowers of rarest forms 
colors and fragrance. Among these Fes ' 
tiva alba maxima, very large, pure white , 
is perhaps more prized by commercia | 
growers than any other sort. Othe 
choice varieties are Duke of Wellington 
very large, ivory white; Marie Lemoine - 
delicate-flesh changing to pure white ‘ 
Mont Blanc, cream-white, and Loe Vece_ 
mion, a modern fancy peony, large wit! 
delicate blush guard petals, and narrow’) 
sulphur-yellow petals in centre. Thos 
in shades of soft silvery-rose rank next 
ADAPTATION TO LOCALITY.— There i: 
hardly another plant that lends itself sc - 


GROUPING EFFECT. ‘ 


readily to all positions and latitudes. 

is not aggressive or towering, destroyin 

lines of beauty and boundaries. In tk 

course of three years, it forms massiv — 
rounded, blooming clumps whose clea 
cut, glossy foliage renders them objects « 

beauty long after the flowers are gon 

They are beautiful massed in the angle. 
of dwellings and walks; striking in th. 


\ 
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ridal Veil, or Genista Monosperma 





needle-like green branches which droop in copious masses like drapery. 


gate it. 
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Our Great Catalogue 
of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and Rare New Fruits 


WILL BE SENT FREE TO 
ANYONE INTERESTED 


140 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations 
and many plates. We have been estab- 
lished 29 years issuing over a million 
Catalogues annually and doing the largest 
business of any house in our line in the 
world. Our Flower and Seed Gardens at 
Floral Park, Long Island, cover 300 acres, 
with scores of greenhouses. This business 
has been built up by supplying Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants of an exceptionally fine 
quality—better in most cases than can 
be procured elsewhere. Our goods have 
stood the test of time and experience, and 
now go all over the world direct to nearly 
a million individual customers. 


FLOWER SEEDS. We offer only select strains 
of the most desirable kinds. Asters, Pansies, Carna- 
tions, Nasturtiums, Verbenas, etc. e 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. All special strains 
bred up to the highest mark of perfection, Some grand 
good Novelties, such as Rosy Nugget Watermelon, 
(Giant Iimperor Asparagus, Wakefield Savoy Cabbage, 
Pineapple Onion, Crimson Winter Rhubarb, etc. 

BULBS. Of Gladiolus alone we grow more than 
100 acres, and supply most of the bulbs that the world 
uses. Gur strains, especially Childsi, are the finest in 

ultivation, The same may be said of our Giant Glox- 
injas, Tuberous Begonias, Fancy Caladiums, Cannas, 
Dahlias, Lilies, Tuberoses, etc. 

HOUSE PLANTS. Such as rare new Beyonias, 
Azaleas, Carnations, Ferns, Palms, Geraniums, Cy- 
clamen, etc., are the best to be had. 

HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. Vines 
and Perennials. A splendid collection of new and 
rare varieties. Tree Lilac, Clematis, Wistarias, Japan 
Iris and Phloxes. All yrown in immense quantity 
ind offered at low prices. 

CHOICE FRUITS, The newest, rarest and best 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Peaches, etc. Also the wonderful Japanese Chestnut 
and Bismarck Apple. 


Some Special Offers 
of Extra Good Things 


We will send by mail postpaid any of the following spe- 
cial offers,and guarantee safe arrival in good condition. 


100 Choicest Mixed Gladiolus. Fine flower- 
ing bulbs of all colors, white, scarlet, maroon, yellow, 
pink, variegated, etc. $1.00. 

10 Named Gladiolus Childsi, all different 
colors and correctly labeled, 25c. 

5 Mixed Lemoinel Gladiolus. Most exquisite 
orchid-flowered type. 10c. 

% Double Azaleas. Fine plants all different 

olors and extra fine, 50c. 

12 Morning Star Strawberry. New this year 
and the finest and earliest sort yet known. One week 
earlier than any other, large size, fine flavor and very 
prolific. $1.00, 

10 Pkts. New Sweet Pens. 10 sorts. 25c. 

5S Pkts. Giant Pansy. 5 different colors, pure 
white, coal black, pure yellow, cardinal red and sky 
Llue, special trial offer, all for 10c. 

1 GRANDEST CANNAS, We offer here the 
finest flowering and foliage Cannas in cultivation. All 
absolutely new and much better than any previously 
introduced. Mont Blane, the finest and only pure 
white Canna, Large perfect fowers and fine green 
foliage. Clara Barton, finest and largest pink; in 
fact, the only pure pink variety. Flowers of enormous 
size and borne profusely all the time. Red Cross, 
leaves large, black and highly ornamental, while the 
enormous panicles of blooms are intense scarlet. Fin- 
est scarlet and grandest foliage variety. Musafolla, 
rank yvrower with enormous musa-like leaves, dark 
yreen, tinged brown and bordered with bronze. A 
superl foliage plant. Price 25c, each: the 4 Sor 75c¢. 


The Mayflower Monthly Magazine 
3 Years for only 25 cts. 


THE MAYFLOWER is well known as the 
best Horticultural Magazine published. As a 
special offer to anyone who reads this adver- 
tisement, we will send it three years for only 
25 cents. This is one-half the regular price. 


The Rarest and Most Beautiful 


Flowering Plant Known 


A hard-wooded plant suitable for pot culture, or it may be grown in the open ground in any latitude south of New York, and 
will grow from 3to6 ft. high, according toaccommodations givenit. This odd plant has no leaves, but produces long, graceful, 
It has several blooming periods each year, at which 
time every stem and branch robes itselfin clusters of charming snow-white blossoms, the whole drooping in an exquisite wavy 
mass, and is appropriately called the ‘Bridal Veil."", Our cutis from a photograph, but it is impossible to give an adequate im- 
ression of the beauty and profusion of a flowering plant. The fragrance of the flower is the richest and most pleasing to be 
ound, and a blooming spray cut and dried will retain its delicious fragrance for years, and will impart to a drawer of linen a 
fragrance which no perfumer can imitate or equal. Asa pot or tub plant it is as easily grown as an Oleander or Hydrangea, 
and will succeed anywhere in open ground where the winters are not too severe. This plant has been knowna hundred years, 
but seen only in the gardens of kingsand princes. It has never been generally introduced because it is almost impossible to propa- 
During the lasfthree years we have succeeded in getting a few thousand plants,with no prospects of afurther supply. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


AM 
Digitized by Google 


Worth $1.25 
SPECIAL OFFER to 
infroduce our qoada 

Money back if not 


pleased 


20 Pkts. Seeds 


1 Pkt. Diamond Flower 
1 Phe Sempre Suet were 
1 Pkt. ¢ alifo rnia Sweet Peas 
1 Pkt. Washington Weeping Palm 
1 Pkt. Hellotrope, mixed 1 Pkt. Umbrella Plant 
1 Pkt. Dble. Chinese Pink, 1 Pkt Japan Mornilog Glorr. 
1 Pkt. New Candytuft Empre a8, ] Pkt. Phiox Drumm nail 
1 Pkt. Bouquet Chrysanthemum. 1 Pkt. Carnatlon Marcucrite 
1 Pkt. Poppy—American Flag.” 1 Pkt. Petunia Hybrid, mixed 
1 Pkt. Forget-me-not Victoria 1 Pkt. Pansies, 10 colors, mized 
1 Pkt. Lovely Butterfly Flower. 1 Pke California Golden ells 
1 Pkt. Alyesum Litd 1, mixed. 1 Pkt. Giant Vert 


az3 BULBS 


1 New Begonia “Bplendens,” 1 Summer Flowering Hy- 
acinth, 1 Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and 2 Hy brid 
Gladiolus, 8 Fine Mixe Oxalls, 2 ‘Fair Maids of France,” 
2 Hardy Wind Flowe 2 Lovely Cin nam nm Vines, ‘2 
Splendid New Canna Lilles- —1 crimson, 1 ** Novelty.”’ 

A Keturn Check Good for 25e. on first £1.00 order; also 
our New Floral Guide, telling all about Roses and 400 
other choice flowers, All above postpaid, only 30: 


ena, mixed 


THE CONARD & JONES CO., Box B, West Grove, Pa. 


F 


“ Growers of the Best Roses In America.” 


BUCKBEE'S SEEDS SUCCEED! 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to Build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
Radish, 17 varieti: Let- 
Prize Collection (os kinds; Tomatoes, 
11 the finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best varie- 
ties; 10 Spring-Plowering Bulbs—i5 varieties in all 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Write to- «day ; Mention this Magazine 


LPP LI 


SEND 10 CENTS 


te cover postage and packing and receive this valuable collection 
of Needs postpaid, together with my new Instruective, Beanti- 
ful Seed and Plant Hook, tells al! about the Best varietice of 


Needs. Plants, ete. 7 Ws BUCKBEE 
Rockford Seed Farms, Dept. L 34, Rockford, Il. 


he ~&e 
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eo y Th 

Fa, | » ye ( beauti iful larye, page 
x en strated Catal rue of “Ide ~nl * 

fan 


io Plants, Cte. «+, and a nice 
plant of the popular 


E ORANGE 


hie nar nes and ar 
uy Seecds Te | 
5 to pay |] stage 
nels iutiful fragrant flower 
scious fruit We (juarantee Satisfaction Address 


TEMPLIN & SONS, Box 10. CALLA. OTTO 








Bay Miss White’s A woman is con: 
Exceptional profits. A person- 
ally conducted 


business like mine 

cannot afford big 

expense for adver- 

tising. My prices 

are modest. and my patrons pleased and ee 

SEN a postal to-day for my pretty Catalogue, 

or, if you like, 6c. and two names of others 

who grow flowers, and receive my Surprise Packet of 20 

varieties of choice flowers (400 seeds) and complimentary 
entry to valuable prize contest. Address 

Miss EMMA V. WHITE, Seedsawoman 
818 Nicollet Avenne Minneapolis, Minn. 





Are Sold on Honor 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For 10c. 12 pit. each of ous 


New Giant Nas 
, turtivuine Ne Multifiora Rose Seed 
lux in 60 days, 


und Giant Hybrid 
ect Peas. 30c. worth for 10 





ELBRIDGE E. WHEELER 
10 Elm Street, Bridgeport, Conn 


2 LeF 000 2 iS FOR 16 CENTS 


Send to-day 16 cents in stamps and receive big catalog and 


sufficient vegetable and flower seeds to produce 10,000 Poe ties 
JONN C. SALZAR, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 





Wheeler’s Seeds 


- Cially for angles in dwell- 


PEONIES AND DAHLIAS 
( Continued ) 


midst of turf planted in masses and given 
cultivation; fine for emphasizing a border 
in irregular clumping. 

Their root growth is so compact that 
Spring -flowering bulbs may be freely 
planted among them without injury to 
either. Golden daffodils and blue scillas 
form beautiful contrasts to the blood-red 
of the young, porcupine-like shoots as 
they emerge in early Spring. Peonies 
mingled with clumps of superdum lilies 
make fine companion crops in_ rich, 
rather moist ground, the lilies blooming 
later, and if still further intermingled 
with gladioli, the graceful stalks of the 
latter with their burst of rich coloring, 
will add beauty later on. 

A combination highly etfective for beds 
and borders, but espe- 


ings or for rear-corner 
etfect in city yards, 

shown in the illustra- 
tion. Here masses of 
iris, budding and bloom- 
ing in the background, 
afford a wealth of grace- 
fully swaying orchid- 
like flowers unsurpassed 
either in harmonizing or 
contrasting color effect. 

CULTURE,—Plant pe- 
onies almost anywhere, 
and they will flourish 
without a bit of protec- 
tion, growing larger and 
handsomer with each 
succeeding year. They 
do their best, however, 
in a deep, rich and 
rather moist soil with 
sunny position. Tubers 
are usually set four inch- 
es deep, but in arid, 
sandy or very cold _ lo- 
calities eight inches is 
none too deep. Hardy 
without protection, they 
are greatly benefited by 
a mulching of well-rot- 
ted manure scattered four inches deepover 
the surface after continued hard freezing 
sets in. This forked into the ground in 
early Spring insures a heavier crop of 
flowers. Liquid manure applied once a 
week for a month previous to blooming 
enriches the flowers. They may be planted 
any time after September first and again 
in the Spring as soon asthe ground can 
be worked, and once planted should not 
be disturbed, for the peony resents inter- 
ference with its roots. They are entirely 
free from disease and insect pests. Ants 
which sometimes infest the buds are 
harmless. 

JAPANESE SINGLE PEONIES.—AS a 
holdly zsthetic flower, this section occu- 
pics a position peculiarly its own. Com- 
pared with the doubles, it is more fleeting 
and does not possess their value as a cut 
flower, but for artistic effect it is unsur- 
passcd, its large, silky flowers measuring 
six Inches and more across, suggesting 
immense, single roses in all the shades, 
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TYPE OF NEW FRENCH 


both delicate and gorgeous, peculiar to™ 


the peony family. 
of the Chinese section. 

PEONIES FOR CUT-FLOWERS.— Pro- 
duced in exquisite tints of white and in. 


Its culture is like that i 


— 


endless shades of lovely coloring, added 4 


to delicious fragrance, and extreme beauty~ 
of form for decorative purposes, the | 


peony is the sensational cut-flower of to-" 


day—the acknowledged fashion in flow-: 


ers. In anticipation of this rising wave of 
popularity, florists have already formed a 
society devoted solely to the interests of 
the peony, and exhibitions of this queenly 
flower in the leading cities in its season 
will prove a revelation of beauty. <A few 
established plants yield a wonderful crop 
of flowers, the cut blooms lasting a week 


COLLARETTE DAHLIA. 





if cut at the proper stage of developmer . 


and placed in deep vessels of water in 
cool and rather dark place. 


THE DAHLIA OF TO-DAY.— What th 


peony is to Springtime, the dahlia is 1 
Autumn. Always a florists’ flower, it hz 


lately sprung into special prominence fc 


fine gardening effects, and equally as 
cut-flower. A new type styled « Frenc 
Collarette Dahlias” has caused a se 
sation in the floral world. Their di 
tinguishing feature isthe frill of shot 
contrasting petals around the disk, 

shown in the second illustration. In fe 
variety, President Viger is the most stri 
ing and distinct of all; the color is a ric 
deep blood-red with collar of pure whi 
sometimes suffused with rose. Josey 
Goujon, larger flowering, is deep red wi 
collar of canary-yellow. The most high 
favored dahlia of the day, however, is t' 
new single “ Twentieth Century Dahlia 
Its intense rosy-crimson flowers, whi 
tipped and white-banded around the dis 
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From the Atlantic to the Pacific Serco seri 





Burpee’s FORDHOOK FARMS are famous 


As the largest Trial Grounds in America 


From the 
Atlantic 


Professor Johnson, of 7he 
American teulturist, per- 
formed a similar office on 


Grounds at Forp- 
noox, Professor Johnson 
sated that those present 
vould take home a_ lesson 
which would be remembered 


for many years. was 
net an éxper station 
in the United States, sup- 
ported by St 

like 


i seems to me, are far more 
sseful than any of the colleges 
orpablic experiment stations, 
ss it is all practical work. 
Your Fordhook Trial 
Grounds were the best of 
il my Bastern object- 
lessons, and | had many 
of them. I had no idea of 
their extent and value, not 
oily to yourself, but to 
every one of your cus- 
tomers, and eventually to 
every one who cultivates 
the soil.— 7kus wrote 
Lowen BURBANK, “ The 
Wizard of Horticulture,” 
from Santa Rosa, California, 
October 20, 1900, upon his 
return from an extended 
catlern trip. 





The BURPEE QUALITY 
is Seeds is quite different 
‘om that of usual commercial 
mides, BuRPRE’s SEEDS cost 
2 little more, but they are 
— 

istelligent planters every- 
where are learning to appre- 
ca the difference, — that 
uways “the best is the cheap- 
"to such an extent that 
| pt been obliged not 

only lo grow r areas, but 
0 fo make still further im- 
| ‘Mements inour system of 

mn: ae ee meet the 
emand. 

‘AS heretofore, we do not 

_ ‘Stemptto compete merely m7 

_ fice, Our aim is to excel 

| ‘quality, and the fact that 

Amite of fierce competition 
| “sill maintain the largest 
mailorder seed trade in the 
eld is indisputable evi- 


- Tee "Ss SEEDS 
hegst oe ane ee. please remember that letters reach us safely if addressed simply 
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we never knowingly exaggerate), but can read 
below the entirely unsolicited opinions of 
two leading experts. There is not money 
enough, even in all the territory ‘‘ from the 
Atlantic tothe Pacific,’ to purchase such testi- 
mony from either of these well-known Horti- 
culturists! They know whereof they speak 
and do not hesitate to tell freely the plain 
truth,—as learned from their own inspection. 





















we will mail, postpaid, one regular retail #. 
ie 


Fight Elegant New Sweel Peas. # 
For 25 Cts, reread el ftosing neg ten fe 


flowers are beautifully formed and uniquely marked, ‘‘ white with a pink edge, — J 
LORD ROSEBERRY, richly colored, deep rose-carmine flowers, gracetully hooded, 4 
see illustration,—JANET SCOTT, “ the best pink sweet pea,’ flowers of large SS 
size, three on a stem,—LADY GRISEL HAMILTON, largest and best /ehé 
lavender,—THE HON. MRS. E. KENYON, beautiful prim ose-colored flowers 
of truly enormous size,—COCCINEA, a new color in Sweet Peas, a bright chersy- 
red--JEANIE GORDON, charming bright rose, shaded primrose, and a large 
ackec of the unequaled new BURPEE’S BEST MIXED FOR 1904. 48° The 
ven Superb Separate Sorts are shown painted from nature, while the 
SPECIAL MIXTURE is described on page 108 of our new Catalogue for 1904. cv 
25 Cts buys all the above Eight Elegant New Tall Sweet 
© Peas, and in each collection we erficlose 
our New LEAFLET ON CULTURE FOR 1904. — 


Seven Nasturtiums, For 25 Cts.Qy Sa NO 
© on. ja .< ‘ca. za eS EAL Ske 
we mail one full-size ¥ 4 eee ||| 
cket each of all seven distinct types: The beautiful & Ein ior ij! 
warf Liliput in best mixture,—the unequaled mixture, : 
Burpee’s ‘‘ Gorgeous’’ New Tom Thumb,—the interesting ie ean . 
small-leaved Tom Pouce, —the brightly colored Lobb’s § WS LOM) 






















-Finmest Mixed,—the superbly brilliant new and unequaled 

mixture of Burpee’s Hotspur Harlequin,—the gracefully } : eeds 

artistic lvy-Leaved, and the finest Burpee’s New Super RWIS ny 

Giant-flowered Nasturtiums. In the large bag enclosing Sa SAV“ 

each collection is included our New LEAFLET on culture. SS G 

Burpee’s GEM Collection. Ge ee 
urpee’s Collection. Ge RK 


we mail one packet each of all the following : S Sp 
or ts Little Gem SWEET ALYSSUM, carpets thes: 

® ground with a mass of white, — Fordhook \f& S 
Favorites among ASTERS, embracing many of the choicest types,—Burpee’s 
Defiance BALSAMS, in unequaled mixture, including the new /:aqgursite,— |S 
Dwarf Marguerite CARNATIONS, in finest colors,—Burpee’s New Giant-\< . 
flowered NASTURTIUMS, in unequaled mixture,—Royal Prize PANSIES,). = 
both free-flowering and giant varieties,—Largest-flowering PHLOX DRUM- & 
MONDII, as grown by ourselves ,—Fordhook Fair POPPIES, most graceful \ 
double flowers, in many colors,—a large packet of Burpee's New Grand Tall 
SWEET PEAS, as specially pre seek tor 1904, and a small packet of the most 
beautiful New PLUMED CELOSIAS. This novelty ts likely to give such rare 
delight to all fower lovers as to be alone worth the quarter paid for allten packels ! 


| “FIVE FINEST" FORDHOOK Pe Oe 
Vegetables ! pinous NeW VEGETABLES. Ul | SS. 


we will mail, postpaid, one full-size packet WS> 
or ts. (such as we sell separately at ten cents per packet) 













each of the following: ForRDHOOK FAMOUS CuUcUM- oo Ree? 
BER, the largest, most handsome, and finest flavored of all cucumbers,—BURPEE'S oO We 
BRITTLE-IcE LETTUCE, the popular New ‘ Nameless "’ Lettuce distributed for ad- 330 ME: 
vance trials last season,—BURPEE'S New HALBERT HONEY WATER- i FEO: Wee 
MELON, sweetest and best for home use,—BuRPEE's NEW GOLDEN g Bo: 
GLoBE ONION, earliest and handsomest of globe-shaped onions, and ba 
CHALK'S EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, largest of all extreme-earlies. a, : 

0 





Above Five are all shown, painted from 

nature, on the cover or plates 
in our Catalogue. &@ Perhaps there are named above 
one or two vegetables that you do not care for. Therefore 
you may omit any of the above, and instead select a packet 
of either the New DANISH ROUNDHEAD CARBAGE,—the un- | 
equaled CHINESE GIANT PEPPER,—the earliest HAILSTONE 
RADISH —the delicious F ORDHOOK BUSH SQUASH, or the New 
QUARTER-CENTURY STRAIN OF BURPEE'S BusH LIMA BEAN. | 


For One Dollar ear aivertised_ten 


New Vegetables and twenty-five packets Choicest New Sweet 

Peas, Nasturtiums and other Flowers—in all thirty-five 

full-size packets for ONE DOLLAR! 4 

LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOGUE. 
° who want the Best Seeds! 

Mailed FREE to all An elegant new book of 178 


pages, with hundreds of illustrations and six superb colored 
plates, it is now brighter and better than ever before. Many 
new features for 1904,—including valu- : 
able RARE NOVELTIES not to be had 
elsewhere. You can send your address 
ona postal card. Write TO-DAY! 





Aa Every one of these varieties is entitled to be marked 
with a bull’s-eye [O],—as absolutely 
the best of its type. ~“«&a 


Or For One Dollar | 


you can have ANY FIVE COLLEC- | 
TIONS, and mailed to separate addresses | 





if so requested. Bay Be sure to ask for 
BURPEE'’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1904 
when ordering. Write TO-DAY! 

Burpee Building, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE @ CO., Bripwibnio: Px 


gene 478 and 477 Vocth Fitth Street } Headquarters im PHILADELPHIA of 





GROW and are the BEST THAT GROW! &@Should you 
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BURPEE, Philadelphia. 


! PEONIES AND DAHLIAS 
eee A QUEENLY RED ROSE (Concluded ) 
“MAGNAFRANO” measure from four to six inches across, 


Fairly entitled to be called borne on stems three feet long. These 


THE EVER-BLOOMING « JACK” ROSE will keep in water from eight to ten days 


_\queenly variety, hardy andever-bloom- | after cutting. Later in the season the 
ing. An American seedling, across between Pe art ae : 
Magna Charta and Safrano, combines the | flowers become lighter, almost a pure 
hardiness and vigor of the former with the § white blended and suffused with pink. 
ever-blooming qualities of the latter. It h b 
has the delightful fragrance of the Tea Roses. CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA.— The tubers 
Exceptionally healthy. Fine bushy habit ; lant in open ground in June 
the ideal hardy ever-blooming Rose for may be Be ed P 81 1 J k 
American wardens. The flowers are pro- and earlier in Southern latitudes, the nec 
duced in lavish profusion, every new shoot being set three inches below the surface. 
bearing magnificent blossoms 4 to 6 inches ees, a : 
across, of fine form, fulland double. Color, When the sprouts appear, thin to two or 
clear, deep rosy-red. Buds long and pointed three. This is preferable to one shoot, 
Price, strong plants to as season, free for if the borer takes one, a plant still re- 
oy Seam Be nett een echage tae _mains. Tubers may be started indoors 
a ee nent seers in late April or May, in boxes of loose, 
Our 57th annual catalogue of ‘‘ Everything for the sandy soil, kept warm and moist—not 
Garden ’’ (value 20c.) will be sent free to purchasers ; : o 
naming this magazine. ae eg pe pe Ps ibeg id ne eae wet—and when the sprouts appcar, the 
standard on matters horticultural and agricultural is invaluable ae sos : s 
Se nee wlvveasienar fatih tuber is divided by cutting, with a sprout 
to a piece and these potted and grown 
along until warm, sunny weather 1s as- 
sured. Rich soil, sunny position with 
plenty of room and moisture is all they 
ask. Give them stakes to prevent break. 
ing off in storms, and water liberally in 
dry weather. Soapsuds is a good fertil- 
izer for them. In the Autumn, before 
severe freezing, cut away the tops, three 
or four inches above the ground, dig with 
all the soil that adheres, place in boxes, 
let dry for a few days, fill up the boxes 
with loose, dry soil and store in a dry, 
frost-proof cellar. They may remain in 
the cellar until the weather is warm 
enough to set the boxes—just as they 
are—outside on a sunny porch, protect- 
ing at night. Here, by being watered 
FA A very lightly, they will start and grow 
Ee eer eee oc B along slowly until warm enough to divide 
: roe C.5.CRANE Rae - a a t iy 1 a; e de 
Semiorar ot er NITY eee ip and plant in open ground. Ns plan re- 
Pee eR rh duces the labor of growing toa minimum, 
and with good soil and culture will pro- 
duce as many flowers as with any amount 
of fussing. 

























MANSAS CITY 


ee. ey Amen ae fe i) ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ete ht dee ; neat E.. S. B.—To destroy aphis. shower the fo- 
liage, both sides, with strong tobacco tea: or, 
if the plant be small enough. immerse the 
= a : =. whole plant in the tea. More than one ap- 


MISS LIPPINC (wt plication may be necessary. 
Ten 
10 for 10c. packets 


“= 
LOWE R S EDS CORRESPONDENT. — Red spider may be: 
of choice 


Rasdacclietad, i Vaclelick both prevented and overcome by frequent. | 
Royal ShowPansy,100Colors showerings with pure tepid water. 

flower seed, Hardy Pinks, Pop- Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties = ‘ Ba os 

py, Mignonette, Pansy,Aster, Asters, Mixed, all kinds MARCELI.A.—Sphagnum (florists’ moss) cut 

Sweet William, Candytuft,Ver. @& 4 These Four Packets, (25. fine and mixed with the soil makes a good 

bena, Petuniaand Allyssum. Mail-\@ YARIS) fo Des Be aes Oe substitute for leaf mould. Dried lawn clip- 

ed tu a dress on receipt of 10 cents ~ » howe ov x nas ‘ < ; ae : ‘s . 

Ses da Hilietretadl, cokarad cover chtelogue - San 12th annual catalog and beat. treated in the same way is another}. 

free. Cut out this adv.and send with ten cents to {Ss ook, **Floral Culture,"’ FRER, rotted sod 1s also excellent. : 

:EO. H. BRAIN SEED COMPANY, Box Z, SPRINGFIELD, OHI Nae ue 

GEO. H. BRAIN SEED COMPANY, Box Z, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Mrs. C. F. McC: Any good parden soil, 
enriched with very old manure suits both: 








mmo 


































SS 


MISS C. H, LIPPINCOTT, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


















a American Wonder lemon and = QOtahe?j : 

~aa” er ; : elte . 

6 for 25c. eNO SIE EE ee ue. oranges. Give good drainage, a sunny win. | 

yy he : . ; - ; dow, temperature 50° at night, and wate: | 
6 Tea Roses, new distinct, 4! Ay > rite to us for Palms, Ferns, Dec- when they are dry. Do not use too large z 
Pa pare veers ee ss 25 cts orative Plants, Fruit and Economic ot, nor allow them to dry out when in th 
Geramuams oie igs: ghey, ‘Trees, Shrubs, Ramboos, Conifers, bud. “Keep clean by frequent: sponging. 
6 Chrysanthemums, prize Aqnaties, etc, We ship safely by prevent scale. Any good soil wil TOW jas 
kinds . . Cees eee . 25 cts You mail, express or freight anywhere. mines. Hlavea sunny location wit temper 
6 puchsles, large flowered PR Free Catalogu ature and treatment as for above. Gruss anc 

6 Carnations, the popular flower r 4 ROYAL PALM NURSERIES | Tephitz and Duchesse de Brabant are bot! 
pane arvcee eres Dept. 2 Oneco, Florida — vigorous growers and free blooming tea roses 


Give them a rather heavy soil with some cla 


GOOD R ES L S added if practicable, a sunny Position, mulcf | 
alt ash a «Phat U 1 ~ with coarse old manure and give plenty o | 
To be absolutely sure about it use the water in dry weather. Grubs Oo ten attack th: 


All of the above five collections for 
One Dollar. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Send for large, illustrated colored cover 


book, “FLORAL GEMS,” Free. Cut 





out this advertisement and send | ivthe eens aretizhtyor-an'timakea mts. Toots of roses, especially if green manure j‘f 
! w th amount of order to * take. Just follow instructions—the Reliable used. If the latter 1s allowed to come in Cot. 
THE McGREGOR BROS. COMPANY ; Sil do the vest OUR 20th CENTURY tact with young roots, it also causes failur 
f M Ss s rfi “Id. Ohi POULTRY BOOK, miaileit r lOc, tells all i outitancd other things 1 :} , ] 1 j : 1 | | sa b : * . al Wie 
Box M, Springfield, Ohio yeu should know. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. t should be old and crumbling. — Plane iz 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B27, Quiney, Hl Open, airy position. a 
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LIFTING THE “1830” SKIRT 


HERE is a 
] ers sim- 

plicity and 
grace in the 
“1830 modes 
that accentuate 
the charm of a 
womanly woman, 
and gowns of this 
character are at- 
ning unprece- 
dented vogue. 
Fortunately —and 
mnrhaps this is 
the secret of its 
copularity — the 
fill skirt is gener- 
aly becoming. 

Some dexterity 
required for the 
successful manip- 
vation of these 
«ny skirts, anda 
few suggestions 
ire here given 
suich may prove 
tvalue to those 
sho have not yet 
acquired the art 
if lifting them in 
‘he most effective 
manner, An un- 
verstanding of this subject is really an 
‘uportant point in the wearing of long- 
-xirted gowns, for unless they are prop- 
clly handled, they are likely to cause a 
“oman discomfort and embarrassment. 
However, with the aid of the illustrations 


cc] practice, one need have no trouble 


iu Mastering the difficulties. 

In walking across a room it is neces- 
sary only to raise the skirt slightly in front 
3.th one hand so it will not impede one’s 


atl 


l"sInc One HAND. 
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GOING UP STAIRS. 





san 
> 


LIFTING DRESS ON THE STREET. 


progress, the sides and back being allowed 
to trail gracefully. So, too, in ascending 
the stairs, the front alone is lifted with 
both hands a little higher than in the 
former instance, and the back, falling 
naturally, obscures the feet. On the street, 
it is necessary for cleanliness that the 
skirt should escape the pavement all 
around, and this is most easily accom- 
plished by employing both hands for the 
purpose, first drawing most of the fulness 
to one side with 
one hand and 
thencatching up 
the opposite side 
with the other 
hand, so that the 
lower edge is as 
nearly an equal 
distance from 
the ground at 
front, sides and 
back as possible. 
One hand may 
be used in lift- 
ing the skirt on 
the street, and 
it is well to learn 
how to do this, 
as this gives the 
free use of the 
other hand. The 
skirt jis raised 
to the required 
height at one 


all the fulness 
is drawn around 
to the opposite 
side, where it 
is firmly grasp- 
ed and raised. 


side, and then. 
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COMFORT AND WEAR . 


| 
Made from a new fabric 
that is very light, yet soft 
as fine flannel. Woven in 
fancy stripes and plaids that 
are bright, but not gaudy. 
| 


With embroidered edge 


35 Cents 


A US ith flounce and edge 


50 Cents 


Also Finished Ready to Wear : 
In fashionable plain colors, extra 
fine, 75 cents. embroidered, very % 
chic and fancy, $1.00. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


If you do not easily find “WEARWETLTL’’ 
skirts, send 




















us a postal card, giving the 
name of the dealer where you inquired, and 
we will see that you are supplied. 

| WEARWELL SEIRT COMPANY 

SP. 0. Box 3577 Boston, Mass. 





Perfect Form and Cor 





ahlin set Combined 
t n 1 f pas! er ve 1 werdeet — to 
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Pate ; } 
‘ i . Ann | 
woz, EL CORSET COMBINED) 

‘ - a 
that tl une SAHLIN is stamped on the garment. If your 
eals innot supply y order ect from the manufacturer 

l-very yvarment is , nteed Iwo styles, high and low | t 

made in extra quality satteen, white, drab and black, also sumim 

nettiny Best quality $1.50; medium $1.00, 
Give bust and walet measure, and length of walst from armpit to 
t iis Cc rue and Interesting Iiterature free. Write today 


N ¢ OMPANY, 45 Fulton St... Chicngo 
Bust and Hips 
l-very woman who attempts to make a 
dress or shirt waist immediately discovers 
how ditfcult it is to obtain a good fit hy 
the usual “* trying on method ”’ with her- 


self for the model and a_ looking glass 
with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“THE PERFECTION 
ADJUSTABLE FORM” 


does away with all discomforts and disap- 


THE SAHL 


poinuments in fitting, and renders the 
work of dressmaking at once easy and 
satisfactory. This form can be adjusted 
to 50 different shapes and sizes; also made 


longer and shorter at the waist line and 
raised or lowered to suit any desired skirt 
\ length. Itis very easily adjusted, cannot 
\\ get out of order and will last a lifetime. 
Illustrated Booklet containing com- 
plete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM COMPANY 
129 Weat 32d Street, New York 
or self-study easily learned by the 


Shorthand Mail simple, legible, rapid 


llighest awards and endorsements; used and taught all over the 
work. Pext-beok on approval; FREE lesson and pamphlets. Write 


H. M. PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 








*“POMPADOUR FORM” 


CORSETS 


Fashion has conceived a new figure, the 


*“ Pompadour Form.’’ It is designed to pro- 
mote and encourage a new contour. All the 
dash and modishness of the old figure re- 
tained, while unseemly exaggeratf6n is com- 
pletely eliminated. 
Style, gracefulness and comfort compete 
for supremacy in this truly majestic form. 
Gored so as to taper the waist, and of ample 
length in skirt to develop the new 
“DROOPING HIPS" 
Style 480, white batiste, $1.00. 
Style 400, white batiste, $1.50. 


At your dealers or sent prepaid upon receipt 
of price. 


150 STYLES 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO., 
New York Detroit Chicago 
Write Dept. D, Detroit. for free booklet. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
Dewey’s Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- 
plete garment, always ready to weal 

with any dress. 

The only pro- 
tector that can 
be worn with 
Shirt -Waists 
without ‘sew- 
ing in. The 
only per- 
fect pro- 
tection is 
from 
per- 
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REDUCED PRICES One Pair Does the Work of Six 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-35,§ .50 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, $ .60 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, .75 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.00 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money by P.O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1895 A, W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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LINGERIE FRILLS IN COAT AND WAIST 
SLEEVES 


1830, which are themselves repro- 

ductions of eighteenth century 
modes, the frills and ruffles, the jewelled but- 
tons, elaborate embroideries and lace trim- 
mings become of great importance as acces- 
sories of gowns. This is especially true of 
coats whose cir- 
cular skirts, em- 


W the incoming of the styles of 


and wide, full 
sleeves proclaim 
their origin. 
The use of 
the frill in dress 





1.—Coatr SLEEVE AND 
ITS FRILL. 


sleeves is usually confined to a Watteau 
frill falling from a three-quarter or elbow 
length sleeve; the sleeve, if it reaches to 
the wrist, should be close-fitting to at 
least cuff depth. The sleeves of coats 
are more frequently of a flaring shape or 
drawn into a wide Vandyke cuff, and from 
inside fall the soft, full frills, often grad- 
uating from a depth of four or five inches 
at the front to seven or eight inches at 
the back and almost covering the hand. 
While dress sleeves are so voluminous 
the coat sleeve lin- 
ing, if one is used, 
must be cut quite 
as large as the out- 
side, the puff of the 
waist sleeve falling 
into the puff of the 
coat sleeve. If the 
coat sleeve, by rea- 
son of the extra 
length of material 
used in the puff, is 
inclined to drag 
down, it may be 
held up to its proper 
length by two or 
three ribbons or 
straps about three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide, tacked at the armhole seam and 
again at the lower part of the puff. 
Lace frills are very handsome, but as 
each sleeve will require from one and 
a half to two yards or more of lace of 
a fine and filmy quality, and seven or 
eight inches deep, this becomes quite a 
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broidered vests | 


large item in the cost of the garment. 

Lingerie frills of claborate hand-work 
are handsome and popular, and may be 
made, at comparatively little cost, by the 
needlewoman who has faggoting, Mexican 
stitch, etc., at her finger’s ends. The ac- 
companying illustrations will give some 
useful suggestions. 

Coat sleeve 7421 is shown at illustra- 
tion I. and the deep frill which is intro- 
duced into it is shown at illustration II. 
The frill is made of point d’esprit with 
wash ribbon in two widths (Nos. 11, and 
2), inserted between three-quarter inch 


wide strips of the point d’esprit and 


joined to them 
by a faggoting 
stitch of wash 
embroidery 


eCRVeg aes > w\ve) 
pe eh eA NEL TY 


ari pea ve 
APNG ME RY ry 





II.—PoOINT bD’ESpRIT, WaSH RIBBON AND 
I°-AGGOTING. 


suk. The frill 
is edged with | 
Valenciennes: 
lace and = is 
wer eee finely accord- 
ited ion plaited. 
eh The frill] 


shown at illus- § 
tration IIT. is « 
made of fine * 
white  batiste, 
while the shell- 
like border is — 
of écru batiste. ° 
This border is 


made of small pieces, in shape and size 
like figure IV. The pattern is cut from 
stiff paper and laid on the batiste, which 
is cut a little larger all around, and the- 
edges are turned over the paper pattern 
with a warm iron. The pattern is then re- 
moved (and the batiste willretain the shape. 
Two pieces are placed facing each other 
with the turned-in edges on the _ inside. 


When enough are 
made (ten .are_ re- 
quired for each scol- 





I1]1.—COMBINATION OF WHITE AND EcCRU 
BATISTE. 


IV.—PATTERN For 
SHELL SHOWN IN 
ILLUSTRATION [J] 


lop), they are joined together and to th 
ruffle with the faggoting stitch, the ruff] 
and all the pieces being first basted i 
place on stiff paper. After all the joinin 
stitches are made, it is removed from th 
paper and a row of small French knots : 
worked on the edge. 


The Delineato 





(illustration V. is shown waist sleeve 
as, made with the full puff part left 
apen and a frill introduced. A section 
oi this frill is shown at illustration VI: 

lt is made of mercerized batiste, the 
cle being finished in a wide scollop 
composed of three rows of bias lawn, 
which can be bought ready cut and 
folded and in several widths. These folds 
are doubled through the centre, and the 
two edges are caught with the faggoting 
sutch, which joins them together and 
also to the batiste flounce. 

illustration VII. shows a simple ruffle 
made from fine mercerized batiste and Val- 
enctennes lace in two widths. The lower 
edge of all 
these ruffles 
is straight, 
and if a grad- 
uated depth 
is desired, 
the sloping 
is done at 


the top. 
Five tiny 
tucks are 


hand run at 
the bottom, 
and the wider 
lace is over- 
handed to 
the lowest 
tuck. Aspace 
a trifle wider 
than the up- 
per row of 
lace is al- 
lowed: three 
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V.-TaPFETA DRESS SLEEVE 
WITH FRILL. 





VL~-PRILL MADE OF Btas FOLDS JOINED 
BY FAGGOTING. 


care littl tucks are run and the lace 
verhanded to the lowest of these tucks. 

The ruffle at illustration VIII. is made 
~ om inch-wide bands of fine white batiste, 
'.med under at each edge and basted to 
“tier suff paper: leave a space of five- 
-:iths of an inch between the bands and 
“iin these spaces with Mexican stitch 
‘embroidery cotton or wash embroidery 
Valenciennes lace finishes the edge. 

Wustration IX. shows Valenciennes in- 
«rion inset into batiste and edged with 
atny lace braid which is drawn up on 
Ge edge into a_ frill. This ruffle also 
cad be made on paper, on which the 
“Nim should first be sketched. The 
“itsts is then basted over it, the design 


tr 
“Ia, 


ior March, 1904 


showing through. The lace insertion is 
drawn up carefully by the thread, which will 
be found in the edge, and is sewed to tue 





VIl.-Bariste wirit Tucks axp VALEN- 
CIENNES LACE. 


batiste firmly but with fine stitches ; the ba- 
tiste is then cut away from under the lace, 
leaving a narrow seam to turn back ; this is 
held in place by the little frill of lace braid. 

For all of these frills which have insets 
or fancy stitch joinings, it will be found 


wks £O 192,494 NANINMANNEY 
TAMU O INV 0 DP SSYSNNNNDNANY! 
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VILIL.-- Batiste Writ INSERTIONS OF MEXI- 
CAN STITCH, 


eo N tiny 
' Se) 


advisable to baste the work to a strip 


of quite stiff brown wrapping paper as 


long as the entire piece of work, and 
wide enough to cover the space in which 
the fancy stitches are to be made. This 
will be found better to work on than 





IX.—VALFNCIENNES LACE INSET IN 
RATISTE. 


crinoline, which is sometimes advised, 
as there is no probability of catching 
the needle into the paper. 
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FEATHER WEIGHT 


ato: SY’ eRcoe 
L 3 


The 
Perfec- 
tion of 

the Dress 
Shield Art 


Lightand di Ainty 

In construction, 

yet a positive trust- 
worthy protection, 
Impervious to acids. 
White on all sides; 
can be washed and 


ironed; will retain shape 


and is absolutely odorless. 


A GUARANTEE SLIP 
IN EACH PAIR—A REAL GUAR- 
ANTEE. We Insure your walst 
ocuinat Injury if shields are imperfect. 


Ask for the Featherweight Shield at your dealers—and insist. 
We have shields of all kines forall so rts of people. Itis impor- 
tant that you know the kind orsh ape of shield m ade for you, 


Cur new hook ontaina vraltuable information on these pointa. 


It's fice UF ye beret chia yn ihlication. Sen ad to-~day. 


I, B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 725-727 Broadway, New York 
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TRADE MARK 
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THE 


over the spring prevents tearing the 

cloth. The point fastens on either side, § 

but can’t slip through to stick you. ff 
| 


Be on guard for safety-pin perfection. 


See that the card bears the Werte of 


| CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


iS BOX 16, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 











Prevents Untidiness 


The *‘Brenda’’ Under-belt prevents 
skirt from separating or dividing at the 

waist. With its use no woman need 
present the untidy apes an of hav- 
ing her skirt. separatec from the waist- 
band in back. The belt is easily put 
on. No ecw ing: no pins, no hooks 
andeyes. Isabsolutely invisible, and 
fits any waist. Sent by mail, post- “paid 
cents. Agents wanted everywhere. 


BERTHE MAX & CO. 
226 Lyon Street,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PICKERING(PK) MANFG CO 


The Famous 
Pickering 
Hnit Umbrella 
Drawers 







are the most satisfactory goods that are being 
sold to-day for ladies’ wear. ‘These garments 


are made from a very fine gauge flat knitted 







tabric, manufactured by us from specially combed 
yarns, and trimmed with a lace umbrella ruffle. 

Our popular styles are made from pure white 
material, although we produce them in black 









and all the beautiful colors. 







Ask your dealer for style ‘* 80 U.”’ 
Sold everywhere at 50 cents per pair, 






Our latest illustrated catalogue 


address. Write for if ¢ -day. 


APR)... 


Pickering Manufacturing Co., 
Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 







On all Knit 


U nderwear 


Look for our 


Trade- Mark 
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ANDMOTHERS 
FAVORITE LOWERS | 


Forget-me-nots, Canterbury Bells, Snapdragons 
Four O'Clocks and Double Holly hocks 


Five Packages Free 


lo get you to write for our handsome new 
seed catalogue we will send with it. free.the 











five packages of flower seeds named above, 
if you will send 10 cents to pay for mailing. 

The catalogue show ill the Flower and 
Vegetable novelti for 1904 and fully explains 
Where to Buy, What to Plant and How to 
Succes fully (srow I lower, \ ( retal le ind 
Farm Seeds. Our business has been estab- 
lished over half a century. Our thousands of 
customers are located all over America. May 






we add you to the list? 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedamen 
59 Dey Street, New York 









THE ORNAS 


has become famous by its hatching 
qualities. Send for our new catalog 
and leam more reasons why. It's free. 


L. A. BANTA, LIGONIER, INDIANA 





when I tell you that 
the difference between 
letters is like the dif- 
ference between girls. 
Just as there are girls 
who talk brightly, 
dress neatly and in 
good taste, girls who 
are intelligent, well educated, polite; girls 
who are indifferently educated, thought- 
less, not careful in dress or in manners, 
so there are letters which show charac- 
teristics which their writers possess— 
brightness, cleverness, neatness, good 
taste, refinement, kindness, considerate- 
ness, or the reverse. A letter has its 
own individuality. 

Some letters are like visits from dear 
friends. How welcome they are! They 
seem to bring sunshine, good cheer and 
encouragement. Many such bright let- 
ters come to me from correspondents in 
far-away towns and quiet country homes. 

I think conscientiousness has much 
to do with letter-writing. Do you 
not sometimes receive a letter in which 
the writer has ignored or forgotten every 
one of the questions you asked in your 
letter to her? This is a common fault 
and a very exasperating one. Very sat- 
isfactory is the friend who writes, “ I am 
glancing over your last letter to see if 
there is anything I must answer,” and 
then proceeds to reply to your inquiries. 

You must think if you wish to write a 
letter. You must care for what you are 
doing. You must take pains. To write 
a good letter is a proof of consideration ; 
to write carelessly is to treat your corre- 
spondent  slightingly. Remember that 
the person whom you are addressing 
deserves politeness, and that a badly 
written note reflects on your own educa- 
tion and manners. 

The art of composition “ underlies all 
study and all thought no less than it un- 
derlies all communication,” says Arlo 
Bates in his Zalks on Writing English. 
“It aids one to understand what one 
reads, what one studies, what one thinks, 
no less than it aids one to compose a 
poem, to produce a novel, or to write a 
letter.” It is not outside of your other 
intellectual pursuits, “save in the sense 
that all the rest of your education is en- 
closed in it.” 

You tell me you have plenty to say in 
talking, but when you take up a pen 
your ideas vanish. The pen seems to 
benumb all your faculties. You fancy 
there is a peculiar mvstery in note- 
writing which you cannot fathom. Write 
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as you think, as you talk. Collect your 
thoughts. Arrange your ideas. A note - 
should not be stiff, stilted, forced, but 
natural, spontaneous. A friendly letter 
should be colloquial, full of pleasant talk 
and news. If you are away from home 
remember that the dear ones love to hear 
all that interests you. Write regularly to 
them. Never disappoint them. If you 
think of a letter as a talk it will be easier. 
If you are at home and writing to a 
sister or brother far away all the bits of 
news about home and friends will be 
precious. “Little things look large when 
one is away from home, and everything 
is news,” said a lonely girl after reading 
a long letter from home. 

Correspondence enters largely into 
every one’s life. You must try to acquire 
some facility in it. Education, training, 
your own mental capacities, have much 
to do with the ability to write a good 
letter. Reading, study and observation 
will help you. At least you can learn 
the elementary parts of correspondence. 

Select plain white or cream white 
paper, rather thick in quality and unruled. 
A double sheet, folded once and enclosed 
in an envelope to fit, is always in good 
taste. Never use half sheets or sheets 
torn froma pad. Use black ink and a 
pen with a broad nib. It is inexcusable 
to write letters in pencil. Handwriting 
should be even and distinctly legible. A 
careless scrawl is unpardonable. The 
vertical or angular handwriting is. pre- 
ferred at present. Separate the words 
clearly. Write straight across the page. - 
It is best to write straight on from page 
to page rather than to twist your lett 
and confuse the reader. Punctuate care. 
fully. Be exact in the use of commas. 
periods and capitals. Write your address 
in the upper right hand corner of thc: 
the letter, or have it engraved across the 
top of the page. Avoid abbreviations 
Do not write Cin. for Cincinnati, Balt 
for Baltimore, or Wash. for Washington 
Be sure to include the date, which may | 
be written in full at the end of the lette 
or placed in numerals at the head unde 
the written address. The latter form i: 
more for business communications, ] | 
seems an affectation to write the date o - 
the year—“ Nineteen hundred and four’ 
It is careless to use the numerals, 3-15-04 

A formal note may begin, “ My dea 
Mr. Warren,” or * Dear Mrs. Brown ” 
a business letter may be, “Mrs. Jame. 
Green, Dear Madam,” not “ Madame 
as that is French spelling. A letter to ; 
friend or sister may be, “Dearest Mj) 
dredy” or “ Dear Florence.” It js re 


The Delineatar 


carect.to write “Dear Friend,” “Kind 
tnend,” or “Dear Lady.” A _ formal 
‘raunation may be, “ Yours very truly,” 
hile “Yours sincerely,” “* Yours. cor- 
cally," or “Yours affectionately ” imply 
seater degrees of intimacy. I would 
alvise reserve in the use of endearments. 
sematures are written in full and without 
i prefix. Pet names—Birdie, Mamie, 
Bssie—are not in good taste in signa- 
tues. A postscript is old-fashioned. 
‘you wish to add an afterthought do 
s) without the letters 2. .S. 

Wnte the address in full on the en- 
tciope and be careful to spell names cor- 
r-cly. Place a stamp perfectly straight 
athe upper righthand corner of the 

| cvelope. It is slovenly to put on a 

| :amp diagonally or upside down, and 

.jually careless to send an envelope 

sich has been addressed upside down. 

lf you are not sure about spelling have 

: dictionary to consult. A word incor- 
‘'t.ily spelled is a blot on a letter. 

Abbreviations are bad form. The sign 
forandis as much out of place in a 
sterasin a book. Other mistakes are 
.wnting wk for which, wld for would, 
tet for thought. Wo not fall into the 
“orot writing /°<e for J have, /'m for 
'am, cawt and sha’wt for cannot and 
<ul mot. Correct expressions are neither 
“ccted nor precise. Another bad habit 
sa crowding the word azd between 
“2 word and another, thus: 2. It is un- 

"ccssary and spoils the appearance of 
"22 page. 

A business letter should be brief, ex- 
:. 1, polite. A typewritten letter is allow- 
.«@ only for business purposes, never for 
ial matters or letters of friendship. 
in writing a letter of congratulation or 
~aiks be cordial, not gushing, but gen- 
“as and enthusiastic. In a letter of 
“zdolence be sincere, sympathetic, brief, 
<4 do not sermonize. A point worth 
"-membering is to be prompt in writing 
‘1 tnends in times of joy and sorrow, or 

“en gifts are to be acknowledged. 

Think of the point of view of the 
rerson to whom you are writing. Think 

t what will be pleasing. Think of your 
-stespondent, not of yourself. 

Never make excuses for bad pens, 
ck of paper or for a careless scribble. 
- axe the trouble to provide yourself with 
“2¢ necessaries of correspondence, and 
en do your best. 

if you have a mood of the “blues” 
“rot write a letter or inflict a friend 
“tu your troubles or grievance. By the 
"~£ your letter has arrived your attack 
~ ~blues”? may have passed ; skies may 
_ « brighter to you, but you have made 
-irend sad by your thoughtlessness. 
“ver write an angry letter. If you 
take such a mistake as to indulge in 
<3 ack of self-control keep your letter 
“ser night, consider it and you will not 
adit. Never write anything you may 
“et or that the whole world may not 
*. This is an absolute safeguard. 
‘"e word more. Be chary about writing 
“ETS to your young men friends. They 
“s. think better of the girl who never 
*es to them than of the girl who is 
ish in correspondence. 


f 
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MASQUERADE AND CARNIVAL 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


With costumes and other details fully illustrated and described. 
Fancy Dress Parties, School or Church Entertainments or Carnivals. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
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“Bea 
Photographer 





or an Artist 


You Can Learn at Home’’ 


As President and Director of the American 
School of Art & Photography, I want to say to 
you, that the 23 first prizes my pictures have 
been awarded, both in this country and Europe, 
have simply resulted from my ability to *‘ get 
it in the negative.’’ 

By our system of mail instruction, any person 


can be taught Photography or the Portrait | 


Arts, with a certainty of success that far sur- 
passes class-room possibilities. 

We will impart to you, for a small amount, a 
wealth of practical knowledge, which I and our 
corps of experts have spent years acquiring. 

Ambitious men and women are daily securing good 
paying positions in the pictorial professions, after 
qualifying for diplomas in our home-taught courses. 
We teach them, by mail, as resultfully at their own 
homes, as in the best equipped studios. 

Some take up Professional Photograply, others 
Amateur Camera Work, Retouching, Crayon, Pastel, 
Water Colors or Miniature Painting. In each course 
the instruction and criticisms are personal ; 
waste of materials is entirely eliminated and only the 
most ordinary outfits are required 

Our students are taught under the same conditions 
which would prevail, were they actually engaged in 
business. This explains the reason for the success 
our graduates invariably obtain. 


J. A. Baumgardner, of York, Pa., writes :— 


The American School of Art & Photographyhas ¥ 


made a photographer of me. I have learned, built 
up a business, and made a living at the same time. 


Our book containing complete information is 
free, if you state course of study in which interested. 






AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


i 
. 
a 
. INCORPORATED 
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Show Your Loyalty by Wearing the 


CAPITAL, $100,000 


229 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
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CLASS PIN OR BADGE 


( HUNDREDOS OF DESIGNS FREE: 






* =~ of your. col- f~ a 
i ln lege, school, ns Sy : 
ni a . eg . = -~ ~ = is fs 
ge iss, club on { J--— oa 
; ‘ SOC rely. ak 4 / a * we , ue, 
ye der stratuhtS, ee NM, 
hh, bee from the tac. 4. A oe 
tory. Bather 4 y, 
of the two styles shown, in any NOS The. 
two colors of enamel, with any Roe. ad 
three letters and any two figures. ort > 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 a doz. Sample 10c. 


In Bterling Silver, $2.50 adoz. Sample 25c. 
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BY HELEN 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, 

while there are a score or so of clubs 

named “ Sorosis,” there is but one 
Sorosis. That is the original club, started 
by Mrs. Croly and her friends in 1868, 
which stands to-day for the club idea 
among women, the great inspirer of the 
club movement and of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. All the others, 
while entirely inde- 
pendent of the New 
York club, are off- 
shoots from it and 
named for it. 


Although the actual 3s faa Rae 
é < . } OC gh me on AT. 
starting of Sorosis - ER 
‘ pe eel « 7 


was owing to the fact 
that women were not 
allowed to attend the 
dinner of the New 
York (men’s) Press 
Club to Charles Dick- 
ens, who was then vis- 


the notion of an or- 
ganization for women 
was eagerly accept- 
ed. Mrs. Croly, who, 
as “Jennie June,” 
was then the most 
prominent woman 
connected with the 
press, conceived the 
idea of a woman’s 
club that should 
manage its own af- 
fairs; one that should 
represent the leading 
women of the day 
and their active in- 
terests. She impart- 
ed the plan to Miss 
Kate Field and Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, who were at 
once interested. Miss 
Field communicated 
the idea to Mrs. Henry M. Field, and 
Mrs. Wilbour secured the codperation 
of the wife of Professor Botta. These 
five met at the residence of Mrs. Croly 
in March, 1868, and that was the begin- 
ning of Sorosis. 

Mrs. Botta suggested naming the asso- 
ciation the “Blue Stocking Club,” but 
this was opposed by those who desired to 
extend the membership. Liberality has 
always prevailed, the membership list 
showing doctors, teachers, ministers and 
other public workers, beside strictly “ lit- 
erary women.” The name indicates its 


x. Sorosis, 
=. the Mother 
‘of Clubs 





broad scope, being taken from the Greek 
word Sorveusis, meaning an aggregation. 
§22 


Beautiful catalow, showin Lunetre ds of desis, free. Satisfa: then 
worante@d. Will gladly make a special design and estimate free, 


BASTIAN BROS., 21-S South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






Ce Ea 


M. WINSLOW 


The first board of officers includ 
Alice Cary (the poet), as president, Mi 
Croly, vice-president, Kate Field, secr 
tary, Phebe Cary, Mme. Demorest a! 
other well-known women of that day _ 
directors. Mrs. Wilbour was _ treasur 
and recording secretary. Miss Cary 


health did not permit of her retaining t) 
office of president very long, and she w 
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MRS. CHARLOTTE M. WILBOUR, PRESIDENT OF NEW YORK soROS 


succeeded by Mrs. Croly, who occupi 
the office twelve years in all. From 18. 
to 1875, however, Mrs. Wilbour w-. 
president, although during the last ye 
of her incumbency she was abroad a> 
her vice-president, the Rev. Phoebe H-: 
aford, filled the chair. Mrs. Croly {- 
lowed her, keeping the position elev 
years and was succeeded by M. Loui. 
Thomas (1886-89), Ella Dietz Clym: 
now Mrs. Glines, of London (1889-4) 
Jennie de la Lozier (1801-94), Fannie 
Helmuth (1894-96), Mary Dame H_> 
(1897-1898), Dimies T. L. Denison (st. 
1903), Mrs. Charlotte M. Wilbour (1s 
to the present time)! 
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In 1889 the call went out from Sorosis 
soother clubs in all parts of the country, 
siich resulted in the formation of the 
General Federation, in which now nearly, 
if not quite, a million women claim mem- 
‘ership through its various branches. 

Sorosis has well been termed the 
smother of clubs,”? since there are over 
uty cubs named for it, and hosts of 
others directly traceable to its influence; 
xd even the term recently applied to it, 
‘the mother of presidents,”’ is justifiable, 
sace the president of the General Fed- 
eration is a late president of Sorosis, and 
Ms. Helmuth, for some time president 
ifthe National Council, is another past 
resident of this famous club. The pres- 
ident of the New York State Federation, 
Mrs. Charles M. Dow, and the presidents 
4 several New York City clubs are also 
Sorosis members. 

foe frst “offshoot” was the little club 
ownon Nantucket Island, which was 
‘ared in S72 as a branch of the New 
‘okclub but which soon found that im- 
vacticable and developed a life of its own. 
in 1889, Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder,a 
York physician and member of So- 
& who had accompanied Pundita 
mi to India, issued a call to 
women in Bombay to meet and 
mother “* Sorosis.”’ On her ar- 
hat country, she had found 

of caste a great obstacle to 
ny kind for women and deter- 
e an effort for its removal 
fafa club for all classes and 
S Of women in Bombay. She 
ed to count up forty-seven 
t the first mecting, most 
were natives, and a tempor- 
gation was formed with thirty 
A month later the real Bom: 
S was organized with Dr.: 
resident and a native woman, 
| Nockjee Cursetjee, as secre- 


rm meeting, until the trustees 
lexandria Girls’ School voted 
§ a room for one year, rent 
Ter that recular meetings were 
‘two weeks; and since that time 
ay Sorosis has flourished finely. 
Jone effective work in elevating 
ition of the “child-widows” of 
i has started a Technical School 
i The club now numbers several 
red members, and is one of the most 
“aportant organizations in India. 
in 1889, also, another “ Sorosis” was 
ommed, this time out in Lincoln, Ne- 
“ska. Mrs. William Jennings Bryan 
wth Mrs. A. J. Sawyer organized this 
waneh of the great Sorosis, and they have 
iways been identified with its work. 
Pehaps the best known “ Sorosis,” 
‘wever, after the New York one, is that 
= Ceveland, Ohio, which was started in 
“Lor rather it was the outgrowth of a 
“Tkhand of women known as the “ West- 
“= Reserve Club” and suggested by 
“is. W. G. Rose, who had been inspired 
avisit to the New York pioneer club. 
%that in New York, which is content 


Ttmembership is nearly twice as great 
S femain at two hundred and fifteer! 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 


MADE TO ORDER $8 to $ 50 





If you are considering the 
purchase of a suit, skirt or 
jacket this season, write for 
a copy of the Spring edition 
of ‘*‘ My Lady’s Wardrobe,’’ 
mailed free to any address 
in the United States. 

Itillustratesand describes 
120 of the latest creations 
in tailor-made suits, travel- 
ing gowns, walking and 
dress skirts; in fact, cos- 
tumes and skirts for every 
occasion, and for every age 
and figure, all of which 
have been designed ex- 
clusively for our customers. 


We carry in stock over 400 hand- 
some Spring fabrics, imported for 
this season’s wear, including beau- 
tiful mixture effects in MZolian 
weaves, Mohairs and Brilliantines, 
as well as a splendid line of very 
light weight fabrics particularly 
adapted for our Southern patrons. 
We do not carry Wash Goods. 


A full line of samples of such materials 
and colors as you prefer will be sent free 
on receipt of your request. Make your 
selection of the fabric, choose from our 


_ fashion book the style in which you wish 


vor 


your garment made, have your measure- 
ments taken in accordance with our very 
explicit directions, and we will guarantee 
to fit and please you. . 

Your money refunded if we fail to 
satisfy you. 


“ My Lady’s Wardrobe” illustrates : 
Tailored Suits . $8 to $50 


Handsome Skirts. $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes $10 to $40 


Mohair and Brillian- 
tine Suits . $8 to $40 


Mohair Skirts . $4 to $15 

Spring Jackets . $7 to $30 

Walking Skirts and Suits, 
Rainy-day Suits, Traveling 
Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO 
ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Garment TO ORDER 


We guarantee to fit and please you. 
If we do not, return the garment promptly 
and we will refund your money. 

In requesting samples, mention about the 
color you desire and we will send you a full 
line of just exactly what you wish. Be sure 
to ask for th: Sr ng, edition of ‘‘ My 
Lady’s Wr 33. 


ayibr oe 


wiht 


120 STYLES 








GIBSON PYROGRAPHY 
CATALOG. Write for it 


We have the exclusive right 
to zeprouce GIBSON 
gns for Pyro- 


FRE 


68 pages 


9x12, graphy 
697 illus- 

trations, 

many of 

which 

are in 

colors 


This 

cata- 

. log fl- 
lustrates 
hundreds 

of GI 
SON and 
other ar. 
tistle de- 
shan on 
wool, ready 
for burnalng, 
together with 
all kinds of 
Vyrographie 
outhits at 
Juwest prices. 


Catalog D-52 
SPECIAL OFFER “octet tor ony” $1.80 


For a limited time. Includes fine Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two 
Pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full instructions, all 
contained in neat Leatherette Box. For sale by your 


dealer or sent byus C.O. D. for examination. 
Look for this trade-mark when buying 
g Pyrographic Goods. Itineans quality. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 162-164 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Largest Makers of Pyrograpity Goats tn the World 


DON’T SHOUT! 
The Morley Ear Drum 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele- 
phone for the Ear — invisible, 
Ww eal adjusted, and entirely 
. comfortable. Over fifty thou- 
sand sold, giving instant re- 
hef from deafness and head 
noises. No case of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Company, Dept. U, 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


LAMBERT 


Better than many. Equal to any. 
\“*Wireless’’ Machine. Simplest, 
lightest, most practicable and dura- 
ble low-priced ty pewriteron the market, Price,com- 
plete in portable case, $25. Description booklet free, 
LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 

1274 Broadway, N.Y. 86 La Salle St., Chicago 
BAKER & HAMILTON, Frisco, Agts. Pacific Coast 
Main Office and Factory 
79-83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




























Price, $25. 








TELEGRAPHY 
LEARN 22 
| or SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR OWN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. Weare unable to 
supply the demand for telegraph operators, beckhKeepers and 
EEG No charge for tultlon until position is 


. Write to-day for particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 

S87 Institute Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
PHOTO PILLOW 15¢ 
TOP FOR... 


eccure 





SOROSIS, THE MOTHER OF CLUBS Ze 
(Continued ) 


Cleveland Sorosis has ten active depart- 
ments which meet independently of the 
general work of the club. The club has 
a home of its own in the central por- 



































MRS. LOLA HORD SELOVER, PRESIDENT 
OF CLEVELAND SOROSIS. 


tion of the city, or rather a suite 
of rooms maintained by the 
dues. For many years the presi- 
dent has been Mrs. Lola Hord 
Selover. The club takes great 
pride in the fact that it has a 
« Sorosis Junior,” composed of 
about thirty young ladies from 
sixteen to thirty years old. This 
junior organization was formed 
in 1S98 under Mrs. Selover, and 
is found of almost inestimable 
value to young women and girls 
just out of school. The presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Junior is 
Miss Elsie B. Carrol, a young 
lady of intellectual ability and 
rapidly developing powers of 
leadership. 

There is another Sorosis in 
Ohio. Canton Sorosis was or- 
ganized in 189%, its first presi- 
dent being the well-known writer 
and philanthrophisi, Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood, who had 
been a non-resident member of 

“* York Sorosis. It is now 


-“t club of over a hundred 
- MVhin Sorosis is | 


some excellent work. The distant Sta 
of Washington has a Spokane “ Sorosis 
founded in 1891, one of whose presiden 
Mrs. Esther A. Jobes, has been a direct 
in the G. F. W. C. 

In the extreme East, we fi. 
another Sorosis in Lewist 
Maine, presided over by t, 
daughter of Senator Frye, M 
Helen Frye White. Her moth 
Mrs. Senator Frye, was one 
the original members and m« 
active workers of the Pine T: 
Sorosis. In Detroit, Michig: 
there is a flourishing Soros | 
dating back to 1894, with 
large membership. The pre 
dent is Mrs. W. H. Hold 
Chicago has a Sorosis at Irvi 
Park, the president of which” 
Mrs. Wilfred C. Toler, with 
limited membership of twen 
five. 

Moberly, Missouri, has a § 
rosis six years old, with twen 
four members and Mrs. J. ~ 
Wight as president. Pre 
City, Utah, started a Soro 
six years ago which has contr’ 
uted not a little to the devek 
ment of its twenty-one membe 
The president of the Salt La 
City Sorosis is Mrs. Corde 
Beckwith. Nebraska form 
another Sorosis in 1900 at C: 


| 
3 


MISS ELSIE B. CARROL, PRESIDENT OF CLEVELAND 


JUNIOR SOROSIS. 


tral City, which has joined the G. F. w. 
and has a progressive president in M 
~¥Y. Edward Glatfelter. Out in Paradi 
‘ifornia, there is still another, of whi 
|. B. Oliver is president. 


| 
The Delineat 


THE ADVENTURES OF A ZEPHYR 


LITTLE zephyr once’ escaped 
from the cave of the South Wind, 
which is in the midst of a beauti- 
tul garden; and, as he had noth- 
: to do but to play among the plants 
; the shrubs, which he imagined grew 
ty solely for his pleasure, he soon be- 
tz weary of the sweet odors and he 
. ued to seek a new playground. 

| de Was not a very wise traveller, for 











crvular: he would loiter into all the 
2 .y Sy-ways of the great garden, shak- 
=: 3¢ fragrant blossoms or rustling the 
an leaves like many another idle 
gcavr. But, quite unconsciously, he 
h- gathering a burden of perfume to 
‘vy awith him on a long journey over 
cccath. There was the scent of jas- 
Es lilies, violets and roses so exquisite- 
vtided that his every movement filled 
cir with a wave of delicate odor. 
At last he wandered out into the un- 
- fen world, and the first object he 
cied was the soft cheek of alittle child. 
—fecking that the pretty pink flesh must 
x itewkind of rose, he began daintily 
~<s the open petals of the flower-like 
fet and to stray among _ the curls which 
‘Pred like tendrils around the human 
‘Bsom. Being a fickle creature, the 
Bey soon left the baby and went on 
JP way to meet the round face of a 
par schoolboy, who began to sniff 
; hat scornfully at the sweet odor. 


Everybody 
May Apply 


| Housewives, students, teachers, 
‘trmers, merchants, doctors, 


“o-rgymen, stenographers, nurses 
~In short every reader of The 
fvhinestor is invited to answer 
is announcement. 


-«cemed inno hurry to go anywhere in - 


He next encountered a wrinkled cheek 
which seemed so pale and cold to his 
light touch that he hastened away, but he 
left the old cheeks glowing with the 
strange beauty of long forgotten youth. 

The little vagrant, who was now thor- 
oughly enjoying his freedom, went sin: - 
ing along with his precious load of fra- 
grance, when he suddenly espied an open 
window, into which he promptly vanished 
to find himself in the dim, close atmos- 
phere of an invalid’s room. Upon a 
couch lay a young girl gasping for air; to 
her the soft, flower-laden breath of the 
zephyr was life-giving. 

_ Soon the inconstant little fellow was 
off again, carrying whiffs of rare sweet- 
ness to everyone. Night, at last, brought 
him to the slums of a great city. He hur- 
ried tremblingly through the dark streets, 
vaguely conscious that he was fast losing 
his delicate perfumes among the noisome 
smells of the alleys; but being a good- 
hearted sort of zephyr, he meant to make 
people happy as long as he could. Justat 
that moment he despairingly peeped into 
a dreary, ill-smelling room of a dingy tene- 
ment and saw something pale and motion- 
less lying in a narrow white box, resting 
upon two broken chairs. A white rose 
was Clasped in small rigid fingers. 

Lightly but gladly, he crept to the heart 
of the perfect flower; and there, upon the 
breast of a dead child, the weary little 
zephyr fell asleep. HELEN C. BALMER. 


Do Your Dollars 
Come Slow 


and Go Fast? 


82 Home Bank Building, 


Have you ever tasted a salad 
dressing delicious and delicate 
enough to be eaten by itself? 
Well, that’s true of 
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Home Kindergarten 
School 


Kindergarten work by mail. 


Amuse and instruct your chil- 
dren at home. We give a com- 
plete course of instruction in 
Write for catalog. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
Detroit, Michigan 


Family Memberships 
It seems to be quite the thing to join the 
CENTURY CLUB ¢y famudies—father, 
mother,son,daughter,and sometimes sez'- 
cralsousand daughters. If you will write 
ona sheet of paper the name, address, oc- 
cupation and date of birth of each meim- 
ber of your household who is interested 
in Club membership, and semd tt right 
off to the Secretary, full and interesung 
particulars will be prepared for each. 


The Century Life-Insurance Club is pre-eminently an institution of thrift and 


helpfulness and financial success. It solves the problem of easy life-insurance for the people. 
™ The Club’s wonderful ‘‘ Neighborhood Plan’’ produces a betler tncome for YOU. 
f you are thinking about life-insurance or think that you oxg/? to be thinking about it, the 


will help you. Or, if you are carrying life-insurance that seems burdensome you need to know the Club's easv 
instalment method as adapted to the highest-grade policies issued to club members by one of the strong and 
reliable old-line insurance companies. . : 

Or, if you want to get more money than you've got now (without letting go of your present position) you can 
get it through membership in the Century Chub. L ay by day, week by week, month by month, the dollars will 
come to you in exact proportion to your use of the ‘‘ Nelghborhood Plan.’’ 

Men, women and young people of sincerity and health, who are able to save just a fez dod/ars each month, are 
eligible for membership, #0 matter where they may live. The club's instructive literature—consisting of the finest 
insurance booklets ever printed—will be mazled /ree by the Secretary on request, together with an illustration of a 
policy for $1,000 suited to your age, a blank application for membership, and full particulars as to how members 
immediately increase their income in a pleasant and happy way. 

Enthusiastic members in every State and Territory attest the fact that the Century Club is the most 
potential and helpful insurance influence of the hour. 


HOW TO JOIN 


Write today. Please do not fall to anawer the two following 
questions in vour first letter, for If you do the Secretary will have to 
write back and ask them over again. 


Ist. What is your occupation ? 
2nd. What is the exact date of your birth ? 


Prompt Aetion ts Advined,as the Present Serien is Limited to 
ONE THOUSAND NEMBRERSHIPS, which are pretty well taken. 


CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section A.B. 
5,7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York. 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary. 


Gratitude, Confidence, Regret 


Tam grateful for having the opportunity to 
become a member of the Clab. pb have been 
much pleased ty the courteous and business- 
like way im which my application has been 
treated, and with the evident desire on the part 
of the Clute tnanagement te be in every way 
helpful tothe members. liaow have su. lheon- 
hden edn the Club's method that Po regret not 
having taken A poltoy for ao Larger ctureount. 
ty dep sit’ 
NOM. BL, Hest an, 


leather Cases and Emblems 


‘ic, Club policy is beautifully engros- 
c? aod enclosed in a seal leather case 
23! the member's name inscribed in gold 
af. Itis the edition ade luxe of life-in- 
‘ance, and forms altogether the most 
-vactive and interesting financial equip- 
“ent ever offered. Each member also 

) retetves the Cuub Emblem. wrought ar- 
titically in enamel and gold. 
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OSC 


IANOS 


Established in 1851 


They occupy an unassailable position 
among the pianos of the world because 







They Excel in 
firtistic Quality 


and in exclusive features that give dis- 
tinctiveness and value 







@ By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano, We allow a Nberal price for old instru- 
ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 
your house free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston, 











@ Send for catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
























“PIT” i IT! 


“PIT PARTIES”? are the rage. 


Laughter, Fun and 
Excitement for Everybody 


* Pitis the Game of the year.""— Boston Tlerald. 
** Pit has already advanced to the progressive staye."— 
Chtcaugo American, 
* Pit is by the same firm which was responsible fur the 
Ping Pong crazé."— VL. Journad. 


Ask your dealer for Pit or send 50c. for sample pack. 


PARKER BROTHERS. (Inc.) 
Dept. D, Salem, Mass., U.S. A. 
Sole makers of PI?, PING PONG, PILLOW DEX, Etc. 

















** My Business is to Make Homes More Beautiful "’ 


Mexican Wheel Top-Collars 
pA yy Dae aaa es 


peg ts ., Made from fine Mexican 
5 linen thread wheels, 1% in. 
diam., on fine linen band: 
3 in. tong. Genuine im- 
ported. No.1,3 point, 50c. 
postpaid. No.2, 1 point, su- 
Penor quality, Tic. postpaid. 

SPECIAL OPFER —2B:th the 





















above collars, regular price 
$1.25. sent pastpaidl one 
No. 3, 75 cents Canes with privileye of 
Fine Linen Thread Wheels, like those in collars, assorted 
designs, per dozen; Lin., 35c.: ¥ in., T5c.; 3 in, $1.20, 





I publish 9 beautifully-Ilustrated 32-page CATALOG of MEXICAN 
DRAWNWORK and INDIAN RUGS. Sent FREE with above offer. Cata- 
log alone de. Liste alao beadwork, putterr, eto. 

BEAD FOB, INDIAN MADE, very fine woven, postpald anrwhere for Gite. 


FRANOIS E. LESTER, Box'16 M, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 










» Slews) want everyone to know all about the 


NATURAL 


A 200 Egg Hatcher HEN | IN CU |BATOR 
theal, and aaaures success to evershedy. Agents Wanted, 


either sex, no expericnce necessary. Secure vour territory. 
Sam Catal and 25c. Lice Formula FREE. \.):iress, 
fj Natural Hen Incubator Oo., B46, Columbus, Neb. 





EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS 


A CALENDAR PARTY 


HIS consists of twelve rounds, and 
| the guests may be seated at twelve 

cables or less, according to their 
number and the size of the apartments. 
After each round the highest half, 
whether winning points or not, should 
progress to the next table, as this unites 
the whole company better. The two 
highest at the table win points. If more 
than two are equally high, they each get 
a point, but to settle the mode of pro- 
gression, cards are cut or a pin stuck in 
a book, the person striking the initial 
letter of the page nearest “a” going 
ahead. All the work is individual. Just 
before each round the hostess explains 
clearly what it is to consist of. A round 
should last not longer than ten minutes, 
a signal being given at its commence- 
ment and at its close. 

For counters use small fancy card cal- 
endars, on which the months all appear 
on the same surface. The points may 
be indicated by a clip in the margin or 
by a star affixed to it. 

Each guest is given a pencil and a 
booklet of twelve sheets which the hos- 
tess has prepared beforehand. At the 
head of each sheet is one of the old signs 
of the zodiac: Aries, with its English 
significance, the ram; Taurus, the bull; 
Gemini, the twins; Cancer, the crab; 
Leo, the lion; Virgo, the virgin; Libra, 
the balance ; Scorpio, the scorpion; Sa- 
gittarius, the archer; Capricornus, the 
goat; Aquarius, the waterman; and Pis- 
ces, the fishes. If the hostess has artis- 
tic ability, this booklet can be made a 
charming souvenir, but a plain heading 
in legible print or script does very well. 

The hostess will appoint several friends 
to assist her in scoring the points, etc., to 
expedite the adjustment between rounds. 

I.—Aries, the ram. The hostess will 
read a short verse of poetry, simple but 
not too well known; all will write it just 
as they heard it. The best ‘sheep ”— 
those who follow best—win the points. 

I{.—Taurus, the bull. (a) Write the 
best bull you remember; or (b) Write 
the names of stocks the Wall Street bulls 
would be interested in. If (a) is taken, 
the brightest bull wins; if (b), the hostess 
must have a stock list to correct by. The 
longest list wins. 

I1I.—Gemini, the twins. Draw two 
heads exactly alike. The most success- 
ful attempt wins. 

1V.—Cancer, the crab. Write a crab- 
bed prophecy for the hostess’s next year. 
The most discouraging prospect wins. 

V.—-Leo, the lion. Write the names 
of the literary, artistic, or musical “lions” 
you have met. The one having the 
longest list is the lion of the table. 

VI.—Virgo, the virgin. Place before 
each player a spoonful of a mixture of 
substances, say sugar, anise, salt, cinna- 
mon, cayenne, etc.; write the virgin or 
pure substances that are in the com- 
bination. The nearest correct wins, 

526 


VII.—Libra, the balance. (a) Ind” 
cate five noted authors’ names, omittin: 
the ‘two first and two last letters, a_ 
—wel — is Howells, or —pli— is Kiy 
ling; or (b) take well-known proverb: 
omitting the first two and last two word: 
as ‘“—as—”’ is “ Handsome is as hanc | 
some does.” This should be prepare - 
beforehand on the sheet. The one wh_ 
makes the most perfect balances wins. 

VIII.—Scorpio, the scorpion. Writ. 
a list of things that sting. The longe: 
list wins. | 

I1X.—Sagittarius, the archer. Write | 
love verse to the one sitting opposit: 
The most ardent and rhythmical wins. 

X.—Capricornus, the goat. Descril 
“riding the goat” into a fraternity. TI 
most unusual antics win. . 

X1.—Aquarius, the waterman. Plac. 
on each table a box containing the lette) 
of the alphabet, each on a separate car 
and all faces hidden. When the sign 
is given, a lady picks out by chance 
letter and lays it face upward on tl 
table. Write a list of the waters of tl 
earth beginning with this letter. 
“bh” is the letter, one might write Beh 
ing Sea, Biscay Bay, Brandywine Crec 
etc., but not Bay of Campeachy. T1- 
longest list wins. | 

XII.—Pisces, the fishes. Play it lil 
the preceding, or else have the game. 
“ Fish Pond.” 

The comparison of merits is alwa: 
made between those at the same tab 
and not between the room at large. ! 

Prizes may be a calendar cleck, a pi 
ture or cast of Julius Cesar, who form 
lated the Julian calendar, pictures | 
Gregory XIII.,who regulated the pre 
ent calendar, Burne-Jones’s ‘«* Seasons 
Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,” or anything su 
gestive of the year or its divisions. 

Any refreshments may be served. 

KATHERINE A. CHANDLER. 
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A WINTER PICNIC 


While Winter still lasts and one thin 
longingly of Summer’s picnics, is t 
time for the Winter picnic. Card Partic 
dances and receptions may have STO\ 
tiresome to many, who will welcor 
this novel form of entertainment wij 
delight. The expense need be slight 
very much less than that of an ordina 
party. If you are living in a suburb 
place it will not be difficult to obt- 
one or two fragrant wagon loads from t 
woods—small evergreen trees, spruc. 
cedars, hemlocks, pines, anything tl 
suggests the real out-of-doors. Ww: 
these have quantities of ground Pine a 
any trailing green, branches of lau 
and also the Winter ferns that are fou 
in sheltered corners. 

Now you are ready to turn your hot 
into a miniature wood. The front h: 
lined with little trees, whose pots and bo: 
are concealed by trailing vines ang fae 
is converted into a woodland Path. T 





The Delineg} 


moment the front door is opened your 
vests will know by the resinous, spicy 
tragrance floating out to them that this 
is a real picnic in the woods. A soft, 


4, CAMPBELLS 
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teen glow may be cast by shaded 
gots shining through the tree branches. 

Insist on the guests wearing picnic 
caties. The effect of the women’s 
shite duck suits, shirt-waists and short 
-\irts and big straw hats, and the men’s 
summer negligé clothes will be pic- 
‘tuesque among the greenery and far 
mre appropriate than the conventional 
csening dress. 

Let the various rooms be converted 
iito bowers of green, with little trees set 
-autin the corners and _ here and there 
cough the centre of the rooms. The 
walls may be effectively draped and hid- 
cen by long vines and branches of laurel. 
Kemove most of the furniture and set 
“sit garden seats among the little trees. 

The games, which may be played pro- 
crssively, Should all be borrowed from 
-cne and camping days. In one room 
wtthe guests angle—without water, to be 
-.te—though the rods and lines and di- 
“unutive wooden fish may cause the real 
“saermen to long for April days. In. 
«cad of the easily obtainable children’s 
-ime of angling, that everyone knows, 
“ete are floating fish that may be 
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& Prizes 


FOR THE USERS OF 


Campbell’s 
Varnish Stains 


The Best and Most Durable 
Finish on the Market for 


Furniture, Floors and Woodwork 


Comes in all natural wood colors. 
Transparent— Leaves no brush marks 
If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us hisname and 25 cents in stamps. 
We will send you half pint of any 
color, prepaid, with ¢ ess Ce upon, 

Booklet and Color Card Free 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Paints and Varnishes 
Sudbury Building, Boston, Mass. 


mu 





Factory Prices 





Direct from our own Factory 


Why pay your dealer from $5 to $0 more fora stove or 
range, when you can buy direct from our factory 


-KALAMAZOO} 


Stoves and a 






aed for in a tubful of water, whose 
“dey are concealed by ferns and vines. 
In another part of the room _ four 
sts may find fine hunting with small 
“runs and animals borrowed from a 
Acan's ark, or cut from cardboard. There 
‘iy also be races in a large tubful of 





















Se . saving all dealers’ and middlemen’s profits? We save Kalamazoo 
water (this tub also concealed by greens Kalamazoo Stee! Range you from $5 ee every purchase, eas and price om Iron 
2s ; : of stoves considered, and you run no risk, for we give you ange 

id little trees). Here small t walnut 360 Days’ nie nor Test and a guarantee under a $20,000 bank bond. If nh esa 
lnats, with tiny lighted candles in them, a bias: oes a gatisly you in every way, send it back and we return neo moons 

every cent y e pay the freight. Can we make a fairer offer? 


se slown about in most exciting races. Uae 


of both seel and cast iron stoves and ranges in all 


We are Gelling 
parts of the country, and can refer you to 


‘i tne player blows too hard and his can- 
“€ goes out he must withdraw from the 
‘e. The game is to blow the boat 
“sn the miniature pond, keeping be- 


“st two winning progressing each time. 


‘sen the gaily painted cork buoys; the 


We are manufacturers, not “ mail 
order" dealers. 

We make everything we sell and 
sell to the user exclusively. 

We make a complete line of stoves, 
ranyes, heaters and make them right. 

We ship all Kalamazoos freight 
prepaid, blacked and polished, and any 
one — set them up. 


peed customers in your own neighbor- 
wood. New patterns, lange square ovens 
and guaranteed fire backs. All blacked 
and polished ready to set up. Send 
postal for Approval offer and Cata- 
og No. 115 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 















Ok ores weets 
white mnakes baking easy, 


We fit allour ranges and ¢ 


mney fa satisfaction, or your 
OK Prlonl overs therm: weler, 


Kuside these games that suggest the 
vos there may be the more conven- : : os 
oral table tennis and _ tiddle-de-winks | — 


money 
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ett se on a lon 
: over a nine-cup course on a long BEAD WORK —~ eK ach cfm e 
iC ~ ~ aos 5 < a x] + . (f- or 7 " a r\ 
G. Compiete _ : ma © e BEBO ee Sy Og | 
When the games are over and the Outfit @@ oS el ||? GOES Or ra RD _ FEM | 
“Tale prizes awarded, the door ae a $1.00 SEF Fre ports ¢. nie Se) eS Te 

of en and the ! ~ 
fmgroom is thrown open an Send $1.00 for the Healy Extension Loom, 12 inch 10 DESIGNS FOR 10c 

/8t are invited out to the picnic sup- 6,000 Beads (5 colors) thread, wax, needles, 50 origin 1 Healy To advertise our new catalogue, Send na 3 






we'll send you 2 hemstit hed | d ilies, 1 all linen 
olla ur patterns 2 lace doily patterns, 2 lace tie pa 
ttern, also our catal 700 {1h istrations. 


391 Kroadway, New York. Dept. 


designs and full instructions for making Chains, I 
Purses, etc. All sent pre aid. xe simplest and mos 
practical loom made, and the cheanest Reliable o sold 
anywhere. ‘Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
HEALY, 241 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


cents, and 
ily, 2 lace 

te rns, 1 lace butterfi 

Cc & " DAVISSON A co. 





zr. This room, too, is a bower of 
“cen except the space in the centre, 
is left open. If there is a fire- 
‘? have a great fire roaring and crack- 
‘gas nearly like a camp-fire as is pos- | 
Mein the sort of fireplace most houses | 
a On the floor in the open space, — 
* too near the fire to be uncomfortably | 
‘em and yet where all can see the 
“ing flames, is spread a tablecloth, | 
moanded by cushions and straw mats, , 
“ul there the guests will seat themselves, | 
“ithe most conventional entering into 
“« spirit of the whole affair. 
_shstead of choice china provide wooden 
2i¢s and Japanese napkins, and let each 
‘ely his neighbor and so dispense with 







CONCERNING ADVERTISING 


An interesting feature about THE DELINEATOR, and a vital one, is 
that in the advertising columns our readers will not find medical or curative 
advertisements, as we accept only high-class business to recommend to our 
Neither will be found the extravagantly worded advertisements by 


readers. 
which women are so often lured to financial loss by irresponsible advertisers 


appearing in so many magazines. All advertisements are inserted in good 
faith and by responsible persons, and you may answer them in the assurance 
that you will be dealt with honestly. 


I rE © = a a TEE eat EEE TC 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 





“formality of servants to pass the 
“per. Have plenty of sandwiches of 
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‘‘Peau de Crepe’’ 


TRADE-MARK 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE SILK 
DRESS FABRIC AND BY FAR THE 
BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


Comes in 24 inch width in all colors, 
including black and white. Price 
$1.00 a yard. 


Comes in 32 inch width in white and 
cream only. Price $1.50 a yard. 


32 inch made especially and adapted for 
lingerie. White and cream — will 
launder perfectly. 


See that the name ‘‘ PEAU DE CREPE”? 
is woven in the selvage of every yard. If 
it’s not there it is not ‘*PEAU DE CREPE.’ 
Suitable for all occasions. 


The Following retailers carry a full line 
of *‘ Peau de Crepe:’”’ 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles: Coul- | NEBRASKA — Lineoln: Miller & 
ter Goods Co. Sen Diego: Palne. 
Geo. W. Marston. | NEW JERSEY—Jersey City: Furst 
CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Brown | Dry Goods Co. Newark: Habne 
@ Thomson (‘o. Paterson: Quackenbush 
DISTRICT OF COLUM BIA—Wash- Trenton: B. P. Dunhaw 
in : Lansburgh & Bro. 
GEORGIA—Atlanta: Chamberlin, 
Johnson & DuBose (Co. 
ILLINOIS—Chicagu: Mande! Broth- 
evs. Chicago: Carson, Pirie, svoth 
& Co. Prorla: Schipper «& 
Block. Springfield: John Breee- 


















@ Co. 
& Vo. 






& Co. 
NEW YORK—New York: Lord & 
Taylor. Brooklyn: Fred. Loveer 
a@&CUo. Albany: John G. Myers, 
Buffalo: Adam, Meldrum & Ap- 
derson (Co. Elmira: Sheehan, 
Dean & Co, Rochester: Bibley, 
Lindsay @ Curr (uo. Syracuse: 
Dey Brose. @ Co. Utéea: John 
A. Roberts & Co. 
OHIO—Cincinnatl: H. & B. Pogue 
| Co. Cleveland: Higbee Co. Col- 
umbus: Beall, Livingston Dry 
Goods Co. Toledo: Lameon Brus. 
OREGON — Portland: Meller & 
( Frank (Co. 
PENNSYLVANTA—Philadelphia ; 
Glmbel Brothers. Pitteburgzh : 
Hogge & Buhl. Seranton; Con- 
nolly &@ Wallace. 
KHODE ISLAND—Providence : 
Callender, McAusian @ Troupe 






mer Co. 

INDIANA — Indianapolis: L. 8. 
a & Co. 

IOW A—Slouz City: T. 8. Martin @ 
Co. 

EKENTUCKY—Loulsville : Herman 


Straus & Co. 
MARYLAND — Baltimore: O'Nell 







& Co. 

MASBACHUSETTS—Halem: Almay, 
Bigelow & Washburn. Spring- 
field: Forbes & Wallace. Wor- 
cester. Denholm & McKay Co. 

MICHIGAN — Detroit: Newcomb, 
Endicott # Co. Grand Rapids: 
H Ishelmer & Co. 

MINNESOTA — Duluth: I. Frel- 
muth. ere: Dayton Dry 

0. 








Co, 

VIRGINIA—Norfolk : Peter Smith 
& Co. 

WEST VIRGIN I A—Wheeling : 






City: John Stone & Thomas. 
Taylor Dry Goods Co, St. Louls: | WISCONSIN — Milwaukee: T. A. 
Wa. Barr Dry Co. Chapman & Co. 







Write any of the above dealers for samples and latest cuts 
of Spring and Summer fashions in ** Peau de Crepe.” 






Lf your wants are nel suppited, write direct to 


NORFOLK SILK COMPANY 
469-471 Broome Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY 







AUTO COATS 


(Box Bach 
Made-to-Order 


itty erie 
In efle 





UIsters 





In appearance, a 
ting, modish ce 
protection tohealt nda 









wf comfort, because the re 
Rain, Wind and Dust Proof. 
An all-around it f I 





rf 







yi t weather. Comfor 
able and styli at all tino 
You can have any chanye 
tvle of collar or helt A] 
Bishop Sleeve B 
either fitted into the form 
Tr ver’ ‘ 1] : 













FREE 






Do it 
now 













LADIES’ SUPPLY CO 
B7, 3118-20 Forest Ave., Chicago — 


Covlene. 


j If you are troubled with perspiration of 
the arm-pits, neck, forehead, hands or 





24464 


FOR 
PERSPIRATION 








feet, send 4 cents postage for free sample 
and booklet. 


COOLENE CO., 177 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS 


(Continued ) 


all kinds, from chicken salad to the more 
simple lettuce and bread and butter sand- 
Let the olives and pickles be 
Have plenty of 


wiches. 


served in their bottles. 
ginger ale and similar drinkables, cake 
and everything one would eat on a picnic, 


but nothing that partakes of a conven- 
tional supper at a party. 


If possible, have the coffee made over 
the fire, it will add to the fun and taste 
much more delicious and woodsy. At 
least, let it hang from a crane before the 
fire that it may be kept warm and served 


directly from the big pot. 


Then, when the supper is over, have 
some one bring out a guitar or banjo, and 


while you throw on 
chestnut logs, have 


and the good old songs sung. 
late when your guests go down the wood- 


more spicy birch and 
camp-fire stories told 


land path to the front door, but all will 


declare that your Winter picnic is the suc- 
cess of the year. 


ELSIE CARMICHAEL. 


ae 
ALL ABOUT KATE | 


This game will furnish amusement at 


an evening entertai 
be played after a la 
questions, on sheets 


nment, but may also 
dies’ luncheon. The 
of paper with spaces 


allowed for the answers, are distributed 


and fifteen minutes given for answering 
Each answer is composed of one 
word ending with the letters c-a-t-e; for 
Kate is a good pleader (ad- 
When fifteen minutes have 


them. 


instance: 
vo-cate). 


elapsed each player signs her name and 
passes her paper to the person on herright. 
The answers “re then read, and the player 
having the most correct wins a prize. 


QUESTIONS— 


1.—Kate is a good pleader. 
2.—Kate judges judicially. 
3.—Kate is apt to use other people’s money 


wrongfully. 


4.—Kate is very frail. 

5.—Kate sometimes gets out of joint. 
6.—Kate makes everything double. 
7.—Kate loves to teach. . 


8.— Kate takes out 


ink spots. 


9.— Kate helps people out of difficulties. 


10.— Kate is good at 


constructing. 


11.—Kate gives a pledge of security. 
12.— Kate sometimes invokes evil. 
13.—Kate is perplexing; hard to under- 


stand. 


14.—Kate often prays earnestly. 


15.— Kate makes wh 
16.— Kate uses her t 


eels run easily. 
eeth. 


17.— Kate is not always truthful. 
18.— Kate can foretell events. 


19.—Kate makes an 


affirmative. 


20.—Kate gets smothered. 
21.—Kate points out clearly. 
 —Kate makes business combinations. 


23.—Kate goes into 


the country. 


24.—Kate will now move out. 


BEATRICE KOBBE. 


The answers to the above will be given 
next month in the Answers to Corre- | 


spondents columns. 
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It may be 
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LAMP-FITS. 


How do you know what. 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? . 

That’s about how lamps- 
are fitted with chimneys by 
people who don’t use my 
Index; and they complair. 
of bad chimneys! Lamp- 
Fits indeed! Do you want 
the Index? Free. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh 


“ 





Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Makes, Keeps and Restores 
Beauty in Nature’s Own Way 










For sale by all deal - 

ers or mailed upon 50c 

receipt of price, © 
A Sample Jar of Skin 

Food GIVEN with every 

Roller. 


If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or Wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Here is a treatment that has made THOUSANDS FAIR 


Unapproached by 
stitute. Superior in delicacy 
For healing, refreshing and beau 
tifying the skin. 
ped Hands. 
Large porcelainjars by mail, 50c 
Sample *“ -. * “« f0€ 

C.J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


Cafalogue liveryvthing @ 
re. A > . 
M De 











; CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFIN 
and all afflictions of the skin. “<A i 
higher in price, Perhaps, than worthle 
substitutes, but a reason fori.” TI 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, 
mailed on receipt of 25-. 
GERHARD MENNEN co., 





Get Mennen's (the original), 


Sample free 





This Mount Meilick Linen Doiiey 
Ph. Pattern 

No work to do. 

No money to send. 

Selected with the same Carew 


to-wear ladies’ garments, and s 
to you with our compliments. 


Just write to us for it. 
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LADIES’ CLOTHING ST. 
Dept. H, ST. ioe ae 


The Delineat 


Newark, N 


FREI 


t 
\ 


any sub _. 


Cures Chap~«. 


which we select all our fine rea . 


That's . 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS 
(Contsnued) 


SELF-PORTRAITS 


“Actions speak louder than words.” 
So runs the old saw; nevertheless, a 
single phrase has often served to make a 
man famous, and many well-known per- 
sonages are readily remembered through 
especially striking or appropriate utter- 
ances. 

How many readers will be able to credit 
the following to the proper sources? 


1—“I am the greatest historian that ever 
lived.” 

2—“ All that Iam,or ever hope to be, I 
owe to my mother.” 


3—"I would rather men should ask why 
my statue is not set up than why 
it is.” 


o 


4—°My infant son rules his mother; his 
mother rules me; I rule the Athe- 
nians; the Athenians rule the 
Greeks; the Greeks rule Europe, 


and Europe rules the world.” 


5.—‘‘ Though I have the arm of a woman, 
I have the heart of a King, and am 
ready to pour out my blood.” 


6—~ Here lies one whose name is writ in 
water.” 


7—“Where liberty is mot, there is my 
country.” 


&8—" Circumstances! I make  circum- 
stances! ”’ 


9—“ As yet a child, not yet a fool to fame, 
[ lisp’d in numbers, for the num- 
bers came.” 


10—* The world is my parish.” 


Il—‘With my sword by my side and 
Homer in my pocket, I hope to 
carve my way through the world.” 


12—“ My country is the world: my coun- 
trymen are mankind.” 


143.—‘I am called the richest monarch in 
the Christian world; the sun in 
my dominion never sets.” 


14.—“] am the State.” 


15.—“ Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, but now I know 
it.” 

16—“If Iwere an American, as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop 
landed in my country, I never 
would lay down my arms—never! 
never! never!” 


17—*I came, I daw, I conquered.” 


18—“I could lie down like a tired child 
and weep away the life of care 
which I have borne, and yet must 
bear.” 


%— I awoke one morning and found my- 
self famous.” 


%—*Tell your master that if there were 
as many devils at Worms as tiles on 
its roofs, I would enter.” 


CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


(The correct answers to the questions 
wil appear next month in the Answers 


to Correspondents columns.) 
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and One-Piece 
Lavatories 


are necessary to your 
bathroom because of 
their absolute clean- 
liness and freedom 
from unsanitary 


cracks and crevices. 
A bathroom equipped 
with them, no matter 
how inexpensively, 
is luxurious and beautiful and a constant pride and comfort. 


Whether you plan for a new bath or an entire «6 MODERN BATHROOMS 99 


equipment you will need the help of our book of 
It shows many attractive interiors and special fixtures, with approximate costs in detail, and gives ex- 
pert information and advice for bathroom arrangement unobtainable elsewhere. Sent free on request. 


_ . “ ” a 
ere of Standard Ware bears our “ Green and Gold” euarantee 
label (look for tt) and has the word “$vedas® or initials ‘*.S. S. M. Co.” 
cast tn relief on the exterior. No others are genuine. 


, The fixtures in this bathroom cost approximately $237.00 at factory, not including piping and labor. 


We publish a booklet on the Standard” Portable Shower entitled “ For Beauty’s Sake,” which 
tells how freedom from illness and shower bathing go hand in hand. A post card brings it to you. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. J, Pittsburg, Pa., U. S. A. 


Why not turn When you 
your favorite room buy Wall Paper ta, 
: a]; F , 4 sist upon getting re 
into a delightfully com Penta, “Prize” Wail. Paper. 
place that will Steed Done PERS? 

y and the andsomest 
not only add to ALFRED to be had at the price. 
your enjoy- © Hundreds of dif- 
ment, but also erent styles, pat- 
attract your terns. and prices 

friends ? > |i ahahaly 

A little "If your 

paint, the thon . local 
simple ideas Dealer 


and instructions in 

The Alfred Peats’ oe wor 
Booklet on “Home ply you—write 
Decoration’ andthe “PRIZE” to our nearest ad- 
right styles and colors of dress and we will 

Be ‘edit eed bau WALL PAPER have our agent call 

home. The expense is very and show *P; ee 

small. % Get EATS Pays 

the booklet. ALFRED PEATS COMPANY the freight. 


Chicago New York Boston 


Booklet sent free for a 2c. stamp. We are looking fora few more good 
We are always pleased and Local Agents. Every request for 
prompt to answer questions samples is referred to near- 
direct, by mail. est Local Agent. 


The Whitman Co.N 





IF IT’S STEPHENSON’S IT’S THE BEST 






FREE SAMPLE and |. 
BEAUTY BOOK || 


OATINE 


The World’s Most Wonder- 
ful Complexion Beautifier 
removes wrinkles, makes 
thin cheeks plump, smooth 
and rosy. 
Write to-<lay for Sample and 
Booklet on how to cultivate Beauty. 
Kindly enclose 2 cents to pay the postage. 
THE OATINE Co., 2458 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER 


holds skirt up and waist down. Reduces waist line. Aluminum 
parts. Will not rust or corrode. Absolutely the only practical 
and satisfactory supporter made. Six years of increasing de- 
mand. Over 3,000,000 sold. The genuine has our name on mid- 
die plate. With or without long waist adjuster. 25c. all stores or 


D. STEPHENSON & ©O.,110 W. 424 &t., New York 
12 







REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Bourse 


or STOCK EXCHANGE 


A Game of Trade. A Game Without Rules. 
Easy to Learn, Hard to Forget 

Bourse is taking like wild-fre.—Seston Gilode. 

To control the market in corn, wheat, beef, 
stocks or some other commodity is the object 
of the player—the first to effect a corner wins. 
Noisy and exciting. Eighty beautifully en- 
graved cards. 


Price 50 Cents 


of vour dealer, or sent direct on receipt of price. Your money 


back if you want it. Sample card and instructions FREE. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
y A> 120 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich, / 
¥, Box 572, Toronto, Ontario. | > te 
[-j/ Note—Bourse is the ORIGINAL \! I 


[// GAME OF ‘‘CHANGE.”’ All others 
~ are infringing imitations. SY 




















PLUMP, ROUNDED CHEEKS 


will be yours if you use 


Pompeian c25*° 


Cream 


Moisten cheeks with the 
cream, place tips of fingers 
near corners of the mouth, 

= and rub with rotary motion 
upward and outward to the 
ear;rs. 

All irritations of the face 
and neck as well as chap- 
® ping and roughness of skin, 
\ removed by this Ideal Skin 
\ Food. 

Pompeian Massage 
Cream contains neither 
9 zreasenorglycerine,nor 
W anything that harms 
the most delicate skin, 
or promotes growth of 
hair. Incomparably supe- 


rior to face powder. 
A’ GENEROUS SAMPLE 


with. Handsome booklet mailed FREE 

For: Salévby: druggists and all dealers in toilet articles 
Price 50cy or $1.00 a jar. A Rubber complexion bulb may be 
usedito advantage With the cream, 50c. Either arti: le post- 


paid_on receipt of price. Send for free booklet. 


POMPEIAN: MFG. CO., 92 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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With it you can arrange your hae in the prevailing pom- 


yadour style without using a ‘‘ Rat”! or roll of unclean 
animal hair. The ‘‘ Edna’’ is sanitary and keeps the hair 
ahd scalp sweet and clean. It makes a perfect pompadour 
and holds it firmly in place. By mail prepaid, 35c. 

Cheap imitations are being placed on the market, but they lack the 
duralntity, style and utility ofthe “Edna.” Lady Agents Wanted. 


DAVID HENRY & CO., 338-344 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


JONAH—the ideal game 


Thaws any crowd—shortens Jong evenings. 
Sociable — Unobjectionable In every an 
Played almost at sight.tyet a game of skill. 
Science wins, not luck—a game—not a fad. 
J Wise parents play it with their children. 
Promotes keen ob servation, good Judgment. 
*“Btocks’’—Julliest Stack Exchange game— 
Ad All the Rage—50c.. ““Jonah”’ the sclentifle ame 0c. 

WF This $1 value for 60c., if you send address 6 people who 
a play good games. Completest card pack—Plays other 

.opular games. Beautiful sample cards free. 

JONAH GAME WORKS, Salte 17, 285 Warren Ave., CHICAGO 








the pitcher. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS 
(Concluded ) 


SIMPLE PARLOR MAGIC 


The purpose of this article is not to 
instruct young women in attaining rare 
expertness in sleight-of-hand but to set 
forth a brief number of conjuring effects 
that anyone who will devote an hour 
or two to rehearsing may exhibit. The 
tricks that we have given will suffice 
for an entertainment varying in length 
from one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour, according to the talk, or “ patter,” 
with which they are presented. It will 
be found advisable to prepare this patter 
beforehand, as the entertainer will have to 
keep her wits about her during the per- 
formance and will have enough to engage 
her attention without improvising it. The 
ideal patter is that which is interspersed 
with high-sounding scientific terms and a 
goodly sprinkling of witticisms—an inter- 
mingling, in short, of affected truth and 
palpable ridicule. The tricks, it must be 
borne in mind, are shown at a distance 
of no less than ten feet from the audience, 
the witch standing behind or near a small 
table. For an arranged entertainment 
the witch might have programmes deco- 
rated with goblins and sprites or in any 
other manner that her fancy or taste 
dictates. 

Trick I.—The performer shows four 
empty glasses and a glass pitcher partly 
filled with water. She pours water into 
the first glass and empties it back into 
This she does several times 
—* to prove there is no deception.” She 
finally allows the glass to remain filled on 
the table. She then takes the second 
glass and fills it, when the water is in- 
stantly changed to wine. The third glass 
is then filled with wafer and the fourth 
with wime—all from the same transparent 
pitcher. Allowing time for the effect to 
be fully appreciated, the performer re- 
marks that the experiment has not thus 
far been remarkable for a witch of her 
prowess. She then seizes: the first and 
second glasses, mixes their contents, and 
has wine in both. Repeating the opera- 
tion with the third and fourth glasses, 
she gets water in both; then, emptying 
all four glasses into the pitcher, she refills 
them in turn with water. 

The secret of this surprising experi- 
ment is a chemical one. The first glass 
is unprepared. The second contains a 
few drops of muriated tincture of iron, 
and the third a spoonful of oxalic acid. 
The fourth is prepared similarly to the 
second. In the partly filled pitcher is 
placed a teaspoonful of tannic acid.. The 
glasses and pitcher, it is unnecessary to 
remark, are prepared privately before the 
entertainment begins. The chemicals 
may be procured for a very trifling cost 
at any apothecary’s. 

Trick II.—Two candles are brought 
by the witch to her table. She begs the 
pardon of her audience for bringing them 
on unlit, and says she will proceed to rec- 
tify the oversight at once.. She reaches 
for a match, when, pretending to hear a 
remark that there’s nothing remarkable 
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in lighting candles in that fashion, affably 
coincides with the opinion. She accord- 
ingly waves her wand and touches each 
wick with it; then she brings the wicks 
together, when each candle _ instantly 
flames up and continues to burn. 

The secret of this trick lies in a pre- 
vious preparation of the wicks of the can- 
dles. One is treated with a preparation 
of chlorate of potassium and sugar, and 
the extreme end of the other is moistened 
with sulphuric acid. The acid should 
not be applied to the latter until a few 
moments before the candles are brought 
from behind the screen or from whatever 
other place the witch goes into retirement 
after each trick. 

Trick III.—The table being cleared 
by her assistant, the witch has brought 
in a basin and a small bag of sand. She 
invites members of the audience to ad- 
vance to the table and throw handfuls of 
sand in the basin, which is partly filled 
with water. When all are reseated, she 
dips her hand in the basin and with- 
draws the sand perfectly dry. 

This trick was long kept secret by the 
Hindoo fakirs, but like most things about 
conjuring its explanation is surprisingly 
simple. The sand is prepared before- 
hand by being heated in a frying-pan. 
When it becomes sufficiently hot, a small 
piece of paraffine is placed on it and 
allowed to melt. The sand is then taken 
off the stove and allowed to dry. The 
wax coats every minute grain of the 
sand, which, when dry, does not appear 
to have been thus treated. A _ gentle 
shake of the hand should be given when 
it is lifted from the water to insure the 
sand being perfectly dry. 

TrRicK IV.—A transparent glass vase 
and cover are shown. The vase is cov- 
ered by the witch, and a handkerchief 
thrown over it. It is then given to some 
one to carry to the furthest corner of the 
room. The witch then burns a saucer 
or urn of incense on the table and com- 
mands the smoke to enter the vase. 
When the handkerchief is withdrawn 
from the vase, smoke gushes from it. 

The secret of this trick also lies in 
chemistry. The vase is beforehand rub- 
bed on the inside with a sponge dipped 
instrongammonia. Thecover is touched 
with a few drops of muriatic or sulphuric 
acid. When the vase is covered, the 
gases of the two chemicals unite and 
form the fumes. Care must be taken to 
keep the cover and the vase apart until 
the time comes for covering the vase and 
throwing the handkerchief over it. 

Trick V.—Thewitch produces a pack 
of cards, which, after shuffling freely, she 
spreads fanwise and asks a member of 
the audience to draw one and retain the | 
same without letting her see it. She then 
returns to her table and places the pack 
face downward before a small mirror 
which stands upright. Flourishing her 
wand over the mirror, she breathes on it 
when, presto! the name of the chosen . 
card appears written on the face of the 
glass. 


The Delineator 


This pretty and mystifying trick is 
brought about by the use of what is known 
as a “forcing ”? pack of cards, viz.,a pack 
made up of cards of the one denomination 
and suit—for instance, all aces of dia- 
monds. It is unnecessary to have a full 
pack of cards, fifteen or twenty being 
suficient for the purpose. The performer 
must be careful not to expose the face of 
the cards while shuffling them or in offer- 
ing them to the person to draw one. The 
name of the card is beforehand written 
on the mirror with French chalk and 
then lightly brushed off with a silk 
handkerchief. The merest breath on 
the face of the mirror will make what 
was written appear with a pronounced 
magical effect. 

Trick VI.—The witch borrows a 
large handkerchief and throws it over 
a chair with an opaque back. Pick- 
ing it up by the centre, she squeezes 
its folds. Nothing remarkable happens, 
and the performance is repeated. The 
handkerchief is thrown over the chair 
and picked up for the third time. Upon 
squeezing the folds and pressing them 
downward again, confections drop from 
the handkerchief into the laps of the 
company. 

This trick was used to entertain our 
grandparents, but its secret remains un- 
known to the uhinitiated, and the ef- 
fect is so satisfactory that it is still 
used by many of the most expert 
conjurors for the drawing-room.  Sus- 
pended by a bent pin from the back of 
the chair, unknown to the audience, is a 
conical bag of cambric filled with small 
candies. Two pieces of whalebone or 
watch spring are sewn to the mouth of the 
bag insuch a manner as to keep it closed 
until pressure is brought to bear on their 
ends. The handkerchief is thrown over 
the back of the chair and picked up and 
squeezed twice without result. When it 
is picked up the third time, the bag is grip- 
ped through the folds by means of the 
bent pin in the apex. The performer then 
goes among the audience squeezing the 
handkerchief and producing the shower 
of sweets. The bag should not be emp- 
tied with a few squeezes of the hand- 
kerchief, a few of the candies being 
released at a time. The bag is thrust 
into the bosom of the performer’s dress 
while she is returning to her table. She 
then returns the handkerchief to_ its 
owner. 

When the handkerchief is being thrown 
over the back of the chair, it should be 
done so in a very nonchalant man- 
ner, and the performer must be careful 
to keep her eyes off the chair by glanc- 
ing occasionally at the ceiling or floor. 
The writer, who has been entertaining 
her friends several years with parlor 
magic, lays stress on this seemingly small 
point for the reason that the trick will 
lose all effect if the audience suspects 
that the chair has anything to do with it. 
Misdirection, as the professional wizards 
call it, is the kernel of successful con- 
juring. Never look at a place where 
you do not wish your audience to look. 
The eyes of your audience will follow 
your own. JANE BEARDSLEY. 
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THE DYSPEPTIC 


Here we have a Dyspeptic. 

A Dyspeptic is a Man who Looks Yellow and Feels Blue. 

But this Man seems to be in a Brown Study. 

He is Thinking about Changing his Cook. 

But his old Cook is Faithful and Honest. 

True; but She Uses Lard to Fry things in, and therefore her Master is a 
Sad Dyspeptic. 

Will the new Cook do Better ? 

Oh, yes; she is one who always uses Cottolene for Shortening and for 
Frying, and after she has been with him a few weeks her Master will be a 
Well Man. 

Moral: ‘¢ Only a Fool Never Changes his Cook.’’ 


Cottolene will be found at good grocers’. Sold only in sealed pails. 20-page Cottolene 
_Primer, illustrated in colors, from which above is one page, sent free on request. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department A, CHICAGO 96 


BUTTERICK’S CORRECT COOKERY 


1,751 RECIPES. THOROUGHLY UP TO DATE 


Menus for Special: Occasions, Fish, Meats, Poultry, Game, 
Stuffings, Sauces, Vegetables, Egg Dishes, Cheese Dishes, 
Pickles, Catsup, Cakes and Pastries. An invaluable book. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS ( Postage Prepaid) 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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In the genuine, SKINNER’S 
SATIN appears on the back 
of the selvage in every inch of 
the goods — look for it. 
Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons, whether you buy 
it in a garment or by the yard. Skin- 
ner’s Satin comes in all colors, 27 in. 
and 36 in. wide. Sold by all leading 
dry goods stores. If yourdealer does not 
have it write to our 
nearest branch and we 
will tell you where you 
you can get it. 
WILLIAM SKINNER 
MFG CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mills : 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 





Refinement and true culture are 
indicated by the toilet accesso- 
ries used by women. 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder appeals to women 

of refinement, who find it an ex- 

quisite luxury they cannot well 

do without. Use Lablache freely 

and insure a lovely complexion. 

It produces a soft, velvety skin. 

White, pink, flesh, cream tints, 

50 cts. a box. Drigetes or by mail, 

Take no substitute. 
REN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers,125 Kingston St., Boston 





Here’s the eye 
with real merit. 
Easy to find 
when dressing. 
Impossible to see when dressed. 


PEET’S 


PATENT 
INVISIBLE EYE 


Better than silk loops. Triangle Ends 

keep the Eye securely in place. Nothing 

better for Plackets. Black or white. All 

sizes at all stores or by mail. 2 doz. Eyes 5c.; 

with Spring Hooks 10c. Look for our Trade 
Mark. Sold only in envelopes. 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept H, , ERAS RiA, Pa. 


Rugs 7s Oh Old Car Carpets 


SEND us your old 
carpets and we wil: 
return them made into beautiful 
and durable rugs, any size, that wear 
from 10 to 18 years. 

FREE—Send for free color picture 
showing several different Olson Rug 
designs with prices and full in- 
formation. 


OLSON RUG CO., 370-372 W. Lake St., Chicago 
































BY MEREDITH NUGENT 


EAUTIFUL paper blossoms can be 
B made by anyone without expense 
and with no more ingenuity than is 
required to tear up pieces of paper and 
attach them to twigs with sealing wax. 
Blossoming apple branches, flowering 
vines, masses of dogwood and flowers 
of the daintiest type may be fashioned 
by a means as simple as it is effective. 
Procure a twig, branch, piece of dried 
vine or broom straws, according to the 
species of blossom desired; then make 





Fic. 1.—DRAWING PETALS OVER A KNIFE 
BLADE. 


the petals. These should be small pieces 
of paper torn out of a large piece in hap- 
hazard fashion. By folding the larger 
paper over a number of times, five or six 
oe may be torn from it atonce. (Fig. 

2.) This greatly facilitates the work, be- 
side producing petals of similar sizes. 
Do not attempt to shape the petals with 
scissors or penknife, 
for that will destroy 
the effect. 

In the torn petals, the 
roughened edges fur- 
nish the desired qual- 
ity of softness, while 
the various accidental 
forms given to the out- 
line suggest those of 
Nature herself. 

After making 
enough petals for the 
piece of work in hand, 
give each the curl of 
areal petal. This is 
done by gently draw- 
ing them over the 
blade of a knife. (Fig. 
1). It will be neces- 
sary to experiment 
with a few of the 
petals, for at first one 
is inclined to press 
them too tightly to the 
knife’s blade and thus 
curl them too much. 
If the petals have 
been torn out five or 


six at a time, the 
whole number may 
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APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


be drawn over the knife’s blade together. 

If one wishes to make a branch of 
apple blossoms, procure first a small 
dried or green branch of an apple tree. 
Then after tearing out and curling the 
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Fic. 2.—TEARING OUT THE PETALS. 


petals, choose those needed for the first 
blossom and attach them carefully to 
the branch with sealing-wax. Drop a 
little sealing-wax on the wood, and _ be- 
fore it hardens thrust the petals into it. 
A very few moments will suffice to make 
one an expert at this sort of work. 

In selecting the petals for each flower, : 
do not pick them all from one set of five 
or six, but choose from different sets, 
provided they approach each other in 
size. In Nature the petals of flowers. 





(TORN PIECES OF PAPER FASTEN 
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arenot all of the same size, shape and 
curl, so take advantage of Nature’s hint; 


A FLOWERING VINE (THE PETALS ARF FASTENED TO A 
VINE WITH SEALING-W aX). 


avoid placing the flow- 
ers at equal distances 
apart. Arrange some 
im clusters, others 
Smelly; be sure to 
mace them on all sides 
Mm the branch or twig. 
if should be fully 
Sopen, others part- 
lo sed. Avoid ex- 
SSimilarity in the 
me of the petals ; 
“that some are 
ily more curled 
) others. While 
Ork keep in mind 
© appearance of real 
Mossoming apple 
Manches and by all 
an: avoid over- 
wading the flowers. 
Wher completed, 
the branch in 
me corner where 
© light will strike it 
guely, so as to 
strong lights 
shades. 
Dozwood blossoms 
jm be made in the 
samé manner, and 
when attached to a 


branch of dried dog- 
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wood produce an effect of startling real- 
Graceful flowering vines may be 


easily made, as well 
as various other flow- 
ers. 

In making flowers 
of the daisy type, use 
broom straws__s for 
the stems and attach 
the petals to the tops 
of these with sealing- 
wax. 

Ordinary writing 
paper serves admir- 
ably for this work. 
To those, however, 
who desire to carry 
out this scheme to its 
utmost _ possibilities, 
there is a wealth of 
materials to be found. 
Some of the bright 
colored heavy papers 
may be used with rich 
results, suggesting ef- 
fects of splendid tap- 
estry, while others 
more or less _transpar- 
ent may be utilized. 
These artistic and in- 
expensive articles fill 
a demand more than 
ever felt at charitable 
and church fairs be- 
cause the popular taste 
has, during recent 
years, been educated 
up to a high standard 
in the matter of house- 
hold decoration and 
furnishing. 





BROWN-EYED SUSANS (MADE OF ALL SORTS OF COLORED ; 
PAPERS, PRODUCING A BRILLIANT EFFECT), 
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The STAR MONTHLY is for boys. For 
clear-eyed, red-blooded, active boys between 10 
and 20 yearsold. TheSTAR MONTHLY isthe 
boy’s companion ; it plays baseball and football 
with him. It coasts, skates, swims, camps, hunts 
and fishes with him. It goes to school or to work 
with him. It chats with him about his future, his 
ambition to get on in the world. It teaches him 
how to build his head, heartand body. Ithas de- 
partments on 
athletics, car- 
pentry, games, Cy 
puzzles, ama- VESTAR. 
teur journalism, 
mechanics, pho- 
tography, coin, 
stamp and curio 
collecting; prize 
awards in each 
department. 
Covers printed 
in colors. It 
never has less 
than 32 large 
pages, profusely 
Ulustrated, and 
is printed on 
fine polished 


bo 
ait “ZYEARSS 
Sot FOR 
Pork ithe 
is the official 


organ of the Coming Men of America, the great 
society for boys that has branches and members 
all over the world. 

Itis the only boys’ paper printed in colors every 
issue. It is ten years old, has $100,000 capital 
owns a large printing plant, and buildings and 
now has 150,000 subscribers, 

The subscription rate is lowest of all. 


years] 


This remarkably low price is building up our 
subscription list ata rapid rate. Wedo not give 
chromos or trashy premiums to bribe our sub- 
scribers; but we do give the greatest value in 
good reading that a dollar can buy. 

Just think for a moment what three years 
for $1 means; 36 issues, nearly 1.200 il- 
lustrated pages, about 8 pounds of paper 
and 1,095 happy days! 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Send $1 to-day for 3 years’ subscription. You 
will he your first copy right away. ‘Tell your 
friends to send in their dollars. Address 


She STAR MONTHLY 


Dept. 20, Star Building 
Oak Park, 


DO YOU EMBROIDER? 
We will send you an exquisite 
C for Cross aritch eaibecidery” sith C 


materials to work for 10c. Our 
specialties are the latest fads in English Embroidery, Hardanger 
and cross stitch work. We will furnish all materials at greatly 
reduced prices. Send for Turn-over Collar and illustrated catalog, 


WOMAN’S ART COMPANY, 1617 N. Clark St., Chicago. 





The Acme Bolster Roll is 
made of very strong but light 
weight Corrugated Jute-Board 
and when trimmed to match the 
spread takes the place of mussed pillows dur- 
ing the day, and gives the bed that stylish and 
handsome appearance all good housekeepers 
admire. Convenient, lasting, easy to handle. 
Almost every good dealer from Maine to California 
has them; if your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us stating width of your bed, enclose express or 
money order for $2; we will ship an Acme Roll 
and pay the charges to any express point on or east 
of the Mississippi River. Money back if you want 
it. Send for our free book—‘* Dainty Bedrooms.’’ 
Your address ona postal will do. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 842 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 


WE TEACH YOU 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


BY OUR NATURAL SYSTEM OF 


Home Instruction 


covering every means of beautifying 
yourself. Care of the skin and fea- 
tures, care and dressing of hair, cloth- 
ing yourself becomingly, massaging 
to remove wrinkles and fill in hollow 
places, care of hands and feet, treat- 
ment of moles, etc., and superfluous 
hair (instructions for using electricity), 
care of mouth and teeth, bathing tor 
various conditions, how to grow thin 
or fat, and any help you may need in 
any direction to Increase Your 
Beauty. If you feel that you are 
deficient, drop a postal and learn 


HOW WE BEAUTIFY 


through Individual Instruction 
by one of the foremost experts on all 
the above matters ina direct manner 
that insures the proper assistance for 
Your Particular Gace. 

AN EXAMPLE-—Young woman 
of 28, eyebrows meeting over nose, 
lines in forehead and eyes show lack 
of control of face muscles. Second picture shows improve- 
ment in two weeks. Tlird picture same woman at end of 
two months with perfect mastery of dress, expression and 
scientific principles of beauty. Investigate. 

Write to-lay and receive FREE ll particulars. 


THE NATURAL BEAUTY SYSTEM 
Suite 505, 28 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


0c INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION 


Dr.Harlan’'s Beauty-Cup 
Massage 9,2: E325 
YO 


Delivered 

















































“No woman who owns one of theat 
wonderful little cups need have 
any further fear af wrinkles or 
blackheade.”’ 

The simplicity of this 
scientific system of self- 
applied massage, and 
the speed with which it 














clears the complexion, 
arealmost beyond belief. 
A single soothing application of the little Beauty-Cup produces 





remarkable results. Blackheads in many cases are banished 
in sixty seconds. It pumps impurities out of the blood by at- 
mospheric pressure, rounds out the cheeks, arms and neck, and 
plumps the waste places in the body with wonderful rapidity. 
Acts directly on the circulation and feeds fresh, pure blood to 
the tissues, making the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft 
and satiny. Write for the beauty booklet. Dr. Harlan's Beauty- 
Cup sent by mailin plain wrapper to any address for 50c. 


Agents Wanted. Harlan Mfg. Co., 178 Michigan St.,Toledo,0. 


MAGIC TUCKER IMP. 


Tucks any material a machine will sew. Woolens, Lawns, Silks, 
without creasing, basting or measuring, making smallest pin tuck 
to largest tuck. Tucks in clusters and on the bias. Guaranteed 
to fit all machines and give satisfaction. Highly endorsed iy 
thousands of leading dressmakers In all sections of the world. 
Dees speedy and perfect work. Cannot get out of order. Sent pre- 
paid for§l. Agents wanted in every town, liberal terms, sure seller. 


MAGIC TUCKER COMPANY, 41 Glenn Bullding, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 


Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee— 
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Yet though thy winds are loud and bleak, 


Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands, again 


The glad and glorious sun doth bring, 
Aind thou hast joined the gentle train 


And wear’st the gentle name of Spring — BRYANT. 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE 
ONEIDA, N. Y¥. 


Oneida 


ommunit 


Silver * 


has the ‘style and appearance of 
solid silver.. It is “ Triple-plus” 
(heavier than triple plate)—but 
costs little more: than ordinary 
plated ware. Sf) “@ SZ %e 


We make it and guarantee 
it for twenty-five years. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen shell Hair Pins and our 1904 illustrated catalog 
Human. H air 

Fadeless 
Switches 


on approval. 


Transforma- . 
tions 

x Ww adapted for 

atura ave covering 
Pompadour, $8. and strea ted 

Send sample with order. hair, $8 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. D, 162 State St., CHICAGO 





The Victor Book—80 pages, 

illustrated—tells how. How 

to raise young chicks for early 

spring markets when prices are high. How to makea 

profit on ducks. How to feed for heavy fowls. How to 

seem > mae la Why not get an adequate return from 

poultry? W ty not try modern methods this year? 
Why not learn about incubators and brooders froma 

firm who have been in_business since 1867, whose in- 

tegrity isunquestioned? Write us for the book to-day. 


It is free. GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 






THE SUCCESSFUL 


Name of the best Incubator and Brooder made. 
It’s not a chance. They're 










all conditions. All 
users easy it. Eastern 
romptly filled from Buffalo house, Tncou- 
talog free, with Poultry Catalog 10 cents. 

OES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 514, Des Moines, Ia. 
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OU’RE LOOKING 


for just such a machine 
as Miller's new 


Ideal Incubator 


the perfect hatcher, sent on 8O 
days’ trial. Absolutely auto- 
matic. Test it yourself. Big 
poultry and poultry supply 


book free. yw. MILLER CO., Box 58, Freeport, Ill. 














New Spring Suits 
and Skirts 


Bedell’s Cloak & Suit House 
is now showing the hand- 
somest line of correct New 
York Styles for the coming 
Spring and Summer season. 


FREE OFFER 


Every lady, interested in the 
smart styles New Yorkers will 
wear this season 


Mail Postal Card To-Day 


and receive every issue for one 
entire year. 


BEDELL’S 
Catalog of New York Styles 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


This valuable Fashion 
Book contains many 
full pages of richly 
lithographed illus- 
trations from 
life, with com- 
plete descrip- 
tion of making, 
material, and quoting 
lower prices than ever before. 
Smart Suits, aii the prevailing 


models. New Spring materials, 

beautifully tailored, $10 to $35 
Dress Skirts 

Exclusive creations, $4 to $20 
Rainy Day and Walking 
Skirts New styles, $3 to $10 


Stylish Costumes for dressy 
occasions, . - - $15 to $50 
Spring Jackets and Waists 


WE SELL ON APPROVAL 


Order what you desire— 
any Bedell gar- 
ment that does 
not fit or please 
you—return 
promptly and we 
will refund your 
money. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 
Bedell’s improved diagram and instructions for home 
measurements insures perfect fit. 




















































































































































SEND NO MONEY 


For this lovely 
Silk Chiffon 


HAT @& 








A 
ed Chiffon. 













Around the upper brim Is a tucked drape of black silk 
chiffon, edged with wide black silk Chantilly lace, falling over 


the hair in back and caught with rich steelette ornament. 


A handsome “Zl-inch wreath of eight (8) large Pink Silk 
Moss Rose Buds with a profusion of Foliage and Stems com- 
pletes the trimming. Hatcan be ordered in black or white; 


flowers come in jack, pink or black. 

Only $1.95. Delivered securely packed, express charges 
prepaid by us. You run no risk whatever. We send the hat 
to your nearest express office. Examine it, try it on, and 


if it isn't the biggest bargain you ever saw refuse it, and the 


agent w ill returnat our expen 


If you like it, pay the agent only $1.95, not one cent more, 


unt keep tne hat. 


All we ask in return for this great bargain is, that you 
recommend us to your friends. Write for free enlarged cata 
logue of Millinery, Suits, Shoes Corsets, Muslin Underwear, 
Skirt . Waist und Ladies’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel, 


ready March ist. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N. W. Corner Wabash Ave. and Harrison 8t., Chicago, Ill 


Re sure to mention No. 18, aleo coler of hat and flowers 











THE 14 West 14th St. 
Hh, New York City 
ele linet 





and underfac- 
ing of black 
fi Silk Tuck- 


STYLES IN COATS 
AND COAT COSTUMES 
FOR LADIES AND GIRLS 


Patterns for them in the sizes quoted 





7435—Ladies’ Eton Jacket, with or without the 


Vest and Collar, and with ‘' 1880" or Regulation 


are obtainable from The Butterick Shoulders. 8 to 46 inches, bust; 8 sizes. cents. 
Publishing Company (Limited) and 
its Agents generally. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
(Limited) 


NEW YORK. 


ua 


eae tay 


7090 — La- 
6828—Ladies’ Coat. 82 to dies’ Gored 


42 inches, bust; 6 sizes. 20 Coator Jacket. $%to46 inches, 





. 


cents. bust; 8 sizes. 20 cents. 





7364—Ladies’ Military RS 7410—Ladies’ 
Coat or paceet, in Single or Coat, in Short 
Double BreastedStyle. 8to | Three-Quarter 





46 inches, bust; 8 sizes. 20 Length. 8% to 44 inches, 


cents. sizes. 20 cents. 





7361— Ladies’ 
7418—La- Tucked Coat cr 
dies’ Tucked pacers in Regu- 
Blouse Coat or Jacket. 8% to 
44 inches, bust; 7 sizes. & or Long Hip Len 





ation or Short Three-Quarter 


gth. to 4 


cents. inches, bust; 7 sizes. 20 cents. 





7330—Misses’ or Girls’ Single- 





Bolero Jacket. 82 to 
@ inches, bust; 5 
sizes. cents. 





or Long | Hip 


7042—Ladies’ 





6905—Ladies’ Gored Coat 
or Jacket. 88 to 46 inches bust; 
8 sizes. Wcents. 





7349—Ladies’ Blouse Coat 
or Jacket. 5% to 44 inches, bust; 
7 sizes. 20 cents. 





7336—Ladies’ 
= Gored Coat, in 
Regulation or St ort Three-Quar- 
ter or Long Hip Length. S82to 
46 inches, bust; 8sizes. 20 cents. 
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—Girls’ Coat or Jacket. Breasted or Slightly Double- 7363-Girls’ ee 
oat ia ye : Ages, 8 to 17. Double-Breasted Coat. Ages, 


Ages, 8 to 14 years; 12 sizes. 15 Breasted Coat. 
cents. years; 10 sizes. 





7244-—Miss- 
es’ Box Coat, 
in Regulation or Short Three- 


mueres or Long Hip Length. 7306—Girls' 
ges, 18 to 17 years; 5 sizes. ed Rox Coat. 
15 cents. years; 10 sizes. 


536 


15 cents. 


~. 
x 
XS 


th 
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Double-Rreast- 
Ages, 3 to 12 
15 cents. 


8 to 14 years; 18sizes. 15cents. 





6171—Girls’ Double-Breasted 


Rox Coat. Ages, 5to14y¥ : 
10 sizes. 20 cents. DANES: 
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DULL SCISSORS 


can be ned in an instant by any 


sharpe 
woman with the Rose Automatic Grinder. 


‘ reas to use any way except the 
The ROSE 
Automatic Grinders 


for knives put a perfect edge on any- 
thing from Paring Knife to Carver. 
Beene knife through the slots does 
the «. For sale by dealer, or either 
grinder, for scissors or knives sent 
postpaid for 50 cents. 


THE I.M.ROSE CO., Dept. B 
730 Market St. 
Philadelphia 
Pa. 






Ever since piano- the market, 
x neonate —. lected automatic 
ich would enable any one to Ciecenn én 















by important, 
and greatest 


these instruments, 


THE PHRASING LEVER 


@ finished grace to the performer's playing. 
i i us your name, and we 


0 piano send 
ree book describing The Angelus 
Phrasing Lever. 





WILCOX & WHITE CO., Sole Makers 
Established 1876 
Agents Everywhere. Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 











COLLARS, 10c 


2 New Fagoted, 2 Linen turn- 
overs and 2 dainty Lace Collars, 
all different. Also Circular of 


Embroidery Novel- 
ie. All for only 10 cts. 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box M- 


thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
a2 Outfit free Exp- prepaid. Dept.AR. 
EOvSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, ll, or Buffalo, N. Y. 


for March, 1904 





amy FREE *° AGENTS 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 

YounG HousEWIFE:—Javelle water is sold 
by most druggists, but it is not difficult to make 
and is much less expensive when prepared at 
home. Every laundress should use it, as it is 
very effective in keeping table linen and chil- 


dren’s white clothes free from fruit stains. A 
small teacupful of the fluid added to a boiler of 
water will assist materially in keeping the 
clothes white and will not injure them in the 
least. The most obstinate stains of fruit, tea, 
coffee, etc., on the table-cloths and napkins 
will usually succumb to an application of one 
part of javelle water diluted with four parts of 
soft water. If the stained article is soaked in 
this fluid for several hours and then thoroughly 
washed and rinsed, it will usually come out per- 
fectly clean and white. Only white goods can 
be treated in this way, however, as javelle 
water is likely to fade colors. It is made thus: 
Place four pounds of bicarbonate of soda in a 
large granite or porcelain lined pan, and pour 
over it four quarts of hot water. Stir with a 
stick until the soda has dissolved, add a pound 
of chloride of lime and stir until this also has 
dissolved. Allow the liquid to cool in the pan, 
strain the clear portion through thin cloth into 
wide mouthed bottles or jugs, and cork tightly 
foruse. The part that contains the sediment 
may also be bottled, and used for cleaning the 
sink, kitchen table, etc. 


QO. J. S—You should read our pamphlet en- 
titled Zhe Home: Its Selection, Management 
and Preservation, price 25 cents. It includes 
suggestions for attractive house decoration— 
walls and ceilings, mantel, grates, windows, 
carpets and hangings, furniture and fittings, 
etc., as well as chapters on what the housewife 
ought to know, laying the table, service bya 
single waiter, etc. In regard to the latter, see 
also the answer to Old Subscriber, given else- 
where in these columns. 


X. Y. Z.:—It is true that oysters may occa- 
sionally be served for breakfast, but at this 
meal broiling is about the only method permis- 
sible. Small ones should be selected, and after 
washing and draining they are to be strung on 
skewers, alternating with inch squares of very 
thinly sliced bacon, half a dozen oysters bein 
allowed to each skewer. After being dusted 
with salt and pepper they are quickly broiled 
over a Clear fire, turned until the gills ruffle, and 
served with a little melted butter poured over. 


READER:—We publish two books to meet 
your requirements, entitled 7he Pattern Cook 
Book, price $1, and Butterick’s Correct Cookery, 
price 25 cents. Zhe Pattern Cook Book is a 
complete work on the culinary science, em- 
bracing the chemistry of food, etc., and Aut- 
terick’s Correct Cookery contains over two hun- 
dred pages of the best of everything in 
reliable up-to-date recipes for preparing 
soups, fish, meat, vegetables, entrées, sauces, 
salads, relishes, breakfast dishes, plain and 
fancy confections, etc. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER :—There is appearing 
in THE DELINEATOR a Series of articles on 
serving and waiting at table, to continue 
throughout the year, which will give you all 
the information you desire. Preliminary prepa- 
rations were explained in January, serving the 
simple house breakfast, luncheon and dinner in 
February; serving the informal Sunday night 
supper and impromptu evening refreshments 1s 
the subject of the article in this number. 


Jack Frost :—To clean windows and mir- 
rors, tie up some finely powdered whiting in a 
small piece of muslin. Dab it over the glass 
thoroughly; the dirtier the glass the more 
whiting will adhere to it. Next smear it evenly 
with a damp rag, and let it remain until per- 
fectly dry, then rub it off with alather. This 
is an easy, clean and thorough plan. If alcohol | 
be used instead of water, it will dry in much 
less time and polishes the glass better. The 
corners of the window-panes should receive 
particular attention; they are too often left | 
dirty, and spoil the appearance of the window. | 
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France 
$3.00 Shoe 


For Women 


The shoe for comfort, service, style. 
If you have had trouble in getting 
shoes to fit, ask for La France— 
they fit and feel and wear like cus- 
tom made, and the cost is less than 
half. Rock Oak soles. Special 
wear-proof lining, This shoe 
appeals instantly to women who like 
smart footwear. All styles, all lasts. 

If not at your dealer's, send us 


Pre ee Neer a 


your size and $3.00 and receive a 
pair prepaid. 
Jree booklet. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. D, Lynn, Mass. 


At any rate send for 


**Flowers are blossoming again.” 


IN CALIFORNIA 


The air is pure and bracing, and the 
sun shines most all the time. No 
January ice, February snows,or bleak 
March winds, and you can reach it 
by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


and their direct connections, in only 
four days from New York or Boston. 
Ask the nearest New York Central 
ticket agent for rates and particulars. 


A copy of No. 5 of the ‘ Four-Track Series," 
“America’s Winter Resorts,"' will be sent free, to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








~ Beautiful 
Sofa Pillow 
Covers 


Fab-Ri-Ko-Na Art Burlaps, 

Faultless in taste and texture. 

Exquisitein decorativedesign. 

'/ Embroidery designs, 22x 22 inches 5c. prepaid. 

Price iackidba reverse side. Colored Raffia suf- 

ficient to embroider, 20c. extra. 

Our beautiful illustrated catalogue showing em- 

broidery and poster designs sent free. 


| H. B. Wiggins Sons Co., 11 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


No. 10—Price, $14.00 
STOP SLAVING—START SAVING! 


Take the steps out of housework — its drudgery 
vanishes. Brings everything needed in cooking or 
baking to you. Built of hardwood; beautiful, snug, 
compact, get-at-able. Workmanlike construction 
throughout. Dust and mouse proof; easily moved. 


A perfect store room; pantry and kitchen table in 
one. Thousands of wearisome steps are saved by 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


Sold direct from Factory to Kitchen 


at actual wholesale prices. Saving from 25% to 
40%—or $3 to $10 on each purchase. And you've 
a string to your money until satisfied. Secure the 
best kitchen cabinet made at a money-saving price 


by buying from us. Write 

showing other designs. Club Offer 
The Hoosier Mfg. Co., 16 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 
Origina- 

tors and 

ploneer 

makers 


of 
Kitchen 
Cabinets 









No. 38—Price, $12.00 me 
OLD RAGS 


colored with new “PERFECTION” Dyes make 
beautiful carpets and rugs that retain their 
brilliancy for years. 
are unexcelled for fastness to light, air, 
soap and acids—they are simple, sure, no 
dull, dingy or uneven effects. Double 
size packages in leading colors—dyeing 
twice the amount of old kinds. 
send six large packages, any colors, by 
mail for 40 cents, 3 for 25 cents, or 1 for 10 cents. 

Send us your address on postal and receive our booklet ‘‘ How 
to Dye,” also new shade cards with catalogue of 70 popular colors 
and information how to get four generous samples free. 


Address, W. CUSHING & CO., Dept. B, Foxcroft, Me. 





y No Cold Corners 


In lowa Round Incubators 
By 


No half-warmed eggs. 


gets same heat—bigger per 
cent. of eggs hatched. Spec- 
ial regulator overcomes atmos- 
pheric changes. Free catalog 
tells the whole story. 


IOWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 219, Des Moines, lowa 





Perfection Dyes | 


We j 


“round” system every egg | Starc 
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THE HOUSEHOLD—( Con/inued) 


SOUTHERNER:—A Southern Easter menu 


/may consist of bisque of clam bouillon, olives, 
_ radishes, boiled halibut, sauce Hollandaise, po- 
_tato croquettes, pickled oysters, crown of mut- 
| ton, mint sauce, moulded spinach with slices 
| of eggs, creamed carrots, macaroni pudding, 
tomato sauce, chiffonade salad, seacaaree 
| meringue, candied eggs with bonbons, coffee. 


G.:—To learn to make cake you could at- 
tend a cooking school, or if there is none in 
our town, you may obtain excellent recipes 
rom Butterich’s Correct Cookery, published by 
us at twenty-five cents. This pamphlet in- 
cludes recipes for plain cakes of all varieties as 
well as cookies, fancy cakes, ginger breads, 
pies, puddings, tarts and all kinds of fancy 
pastry. 

FELICIA :—Muslin shades should be starched 
very stiff and ironed so as not to Jeave a 
wrinkle inthem. Hollands should be sent to 
a cleaner. There is not much economy in 
having them renovated. They will give rea- 
' sonable service if brushed occasionally with a 
stiff brush and dusted frequently with a soft 
duster. If you wish to utilize them after the 
have given service as shades, cut them up, was 

them and make kitchen aprons of them. 


THE TOILET, ETC. 


CALYxX:—Where the inflammation of the 
nose is of an erysipelatous nature, pure bis- 
-muth, such as is taken internally, may be used 
as a powder. Another cooling preparation is 
refined chalk made into a paste with glycerine 
and water—one part of the former to two of the 
latter. The paste may be spread upon the nose 
and other affected parts and allowed to 
remain for as long a time as convenient; then 
remove it gently and carefully and dust or wipe 
the spots that thes have been cooled. Persons 
‘having a predisposition toward erysipelas 
should avoid wines, strong tea or coffee, or 
'highly spiced or seasoned foods. The more 
laxative and cooling the diet, the better. 


TWIN SISTER:—Try the exercise prescribed 
| by Anthony Barker, in his article on “ Physical 
| Culture for Women,” which appeared in THE 
DELINEATOR for February, 1902. Send 15 
cents for the magazine and it will be sent to 
your address. 


CouNtTRY GIRL :—Depilatories, beside being 
dangerous to use, rarely effect a permanent 
cure. If you cannot have the hairs between 
the brows removed by electrolysis, we advise 
letting them alone. 


V. M.’B. :—The moth patches are due to im- 
perfect circulation in the capillaries with the 
resulting accumulation of the epidermal layers. 
They are called liver spots and are generally 
| attributed to the liver. There is only one way 
to get rid of them after they have once ap- 
ee and that is to destroy the cells of the 
ive skin in which the pigment is deposited. 
The difficulty is to do this so lightly and care- 
fully that the lowest layer of skin shall not be 
disturbed, for such disturbance will result in a 
scar. If the spots are light, they may be acted 
upon by lemon juice or diluted acids, a weak 
solution of bichloride of mercury (five grains to 
the ounce), or colorless solution of iodine ap- 
plied so as to redden the skin but not to irri- 
tate it too much. 


LIFETIME :—To make a good toilet or face 
powder, pulverize a quarter of a pound of wheat 








| Starch and sift it through lace or a fine sieve: 


then add eight drops of the oil of rose, thirty of 
the oil of lemon and fifteen of the oil of berga- 
mot and rub thoroughly together. In making 
this powder, the French pour the powdered 

f into alcohol, and seer shaking it thor- 
oughly, let it settle; they then pour off the al- 
cohol, dry the powder, and finally add the per- 
fuming oils. 


D.:—You may dye your hair, but no dye is 


permanent, and none is advisable. 
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SPOOL SILK 


There is no silk so smooth, no silk so long and 
no silk so strong as Corticelli. It is always even 
in size and runs smoothly in the needle. Why 
bother with poor silk when for the same money 
you can get “ Corticelli”’ if you will only ask for 
it. The color number is stamped on the end of 
every spool of Corticelli Silk and Buttonhole 
Twist. This improvement saves time and mis- 
takes in matching. See below. 


Besides Corticelli Spool Silk we make Corti- 
celli Filo Silk, Corticelli Purse Twist. Corticelli 
Mountmellick Silk, ete. In fact, if you want 
silk for either sewing, stitching, crocheting, or 
embroidery, insist on having “ Corticelli.”’ 
A beautiful Corticelli Kitten Desk Calendar 
sent free—send a postal for one to 
Corticelli Silk Mills, 22 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. * 


Ae ae oe 
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This Beautiful 8-Day 
Mantel Clock 


cathedral gong, striking hours and half- 

ours, or this Set of Rogers’ Silvere 
ware, 6 each of knives, forks, dessert 
spoons and teaspoons, or your choice of 
hundreds of other elegant premiums, 
which we give you for selling as Agents 
or using as housekeepers our high- 
grade laundry and toilet soaps and 
toilet preparations. 


$10 PREMIUMS GIVEN WITH 
$10 ORDERS 


Soap and_premium_sent_to responsible 
parties on 30 Days’ Free Trial if desired. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write now for our beautifully-illustrated 
premium catalogue. Itis Free. Address 


LOCKWOOD SOAP COMPANY 
Dept. 22, Kansas City, Mo. 
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DRESS 


A. H. C.:—We advise you to read Aother 
st Bebe: Their Comfort and Care, price 15 
-nts, which, being devoted to the interest of 
\ ung mothers, will give you all the informa- 
-onyoudesire. We append the numbers of 
pattems for maternity wear: Dressing-sack CURVETTE 
vin pnce MW cents; skirts 6511 and 5653, price OUT OF SIGHT i 
2 cents each; costume 7377 and 6990, price 25 | 5 
cevts each. A house gown which you may use 


Ne. TMG, price 25 cents. You will find these \ j Any garment damaged by an imperfect 

pet~mis illustrated in the AZetropolitan Cata- & / shield will be paid for. We make every 

wear. published by us, which you can pur- SF shape and size of shield required. 

car fot ten cents at any of our agents or it | Big Specially for Summer Shirt Absolutely Impervious eg ee 

B., aesent to you direct from this office on re- ———_——_—— | No Rubber Can be Washed | specially adapted for Stout 

cript of twenty cents. Zouave ae shonin 

; NOUN tAINERE —A special article on com- Detachable Dress and ie Recommended 
encement gowns will appear shortly in THE Corset Shield by Journalils 

CrLiyeavror. Use blue or tan for the little Fits inside of Corset and A of Heaith and 

ors travelling frocks, and for the younger Nand Sheeler Scraps, | fl | ee the Medical 

————— Pr 

‘ake your travelling dress of gray brilliantine Linen jst ite nanee 
‘alght weight cheviot making it up by pat- Mesh | and hygis 

‘em 745, price 25 cents, and illustrated in THE An Ideal enic 

JELINEATOR for February. Fora more dressy . Hot- ; qualiz 

sown select a black veiling and trim it with ap- Wine ties. 


wclace. If you desire something thinner, 
select net. 
ms - So Attached without sewing.| Is invisible when worn 
Mrs. H. T. K.:—Remove the lining from Quickly removed. with thin sleeves. 


your corduroy dress, using a facing of silk f 
a finish, instead of the Sea oe = ae These Shields are for sale by 
_ Miss E. S..—For your cape, use pattern all good dealers 
612, price 20 cents. 

ee up your seas egal by at- 
tern 7H6 or 7476, price 20 cents each, and illus- | ——_._____ . ; a ; 
trated in THE DELingivon for March. Shirt- Only high-class and reliable Advertisements are to be seen in The Delineator. 
¥aists open down the back are not as popular| They can be answered with the assurance of fair dealing. 
as formerly. THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited. 





Earned by 
Selling 3 doz. 


d any of the wash fabrics may be used. 


Earned by Selling 4 dozen. 


HELP WANTED 


To assist us in introducing our New Flavoring Extracts. 


By our plan of doing business you will find it 


EASY TO EARN ties Mo Oe 
New Style. Perfect Fit- 
: ; 5 ; j : ting. Earned by Selling 

one or all of these and hundreds of other beautiful articles, including Sewing Machines, Organs, only 1 dozen, 
Parlor Clocks, Dinner Sets, Lamps, Washing Machines, Wringers, Gold Rings, Gold Watches, 
Dress Skirts, Sideboards, Musical Instruments, etc., by taking a few orders among your friends 
for our New Extracts. They sell readily at 20 cents and when once bought are always asked for 
again. The sale of only three dozen earns a Lamp, Mackintosh. Chamber Set or Parlor Table. 


No Money Required in Advance 


Just send us your name and address and we will send you at once one dozen assorted extracts to com- 
mence with, all charges paid, also our catalogue showing many articles you can quickly earn by selling one 
dozen up to 30 dozen. /e guarantee our extracts to give satisfaction. If you can’t sell them we will take 
them back, but there’s no CAN’T about it, YOU CAN Lay this Magasine down and write us now. 


PETERSON & CO., Dept. 110, 95 Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ladies’ Kid 
Gloves, 
Black, Tan or 
Brown, Earn- 
ed by Selling 
only 1 dozen 

=) extracts. 





Gondola Couch—Strong and Durable. 
Earned by Selling 5 dozen. Earned by Selling 5 dozen. 
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Makes shoes wear longer 


SEND | Q CENTS 


and we will send you by 
return mail a 


Full Size 


25-cent 
Package Postpaid. 


Only one package will 
be sent to each person, 
and this offer only 
holds good until April 
1, 1904. Send to-day 
before it's too late. 


WHITTEMORE’S 


\ CAR CARRY im WOU Ve 


eS ™ VA... TSA ee ss | 
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SPILLS 
——STARADEL MARK<———= 
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WHIT TEMORE BROS 


OILYCREAM 


tube contains enough for about 100 shines, and the polish is 
so durable that one or two applications a week will be suf- 
ficient. It does not leak or spill, and can be carried in your 
trunk, bag or pocket without danger of soiling. A felt dauber 
and woolen polishing cloth, making a complete polishing 
outfit in every 25-cent box. , 


Ask your dealer for it 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
Dept. L, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes for over 50 years 


iH. & HA. 
Pueumatic Bust Forms 


The Forms that dress- 
makers can’t detect in 
fitting, by sight or 
touch. 

* Dozens of my cus- 
tomers ask me how 
they may develop the 
bust to have such a 
beautiful figure as 
mine, and I laugh and / . 
tell them to just wear “, 
the ‘H.and H.’ asl 
do, but they won’t be- | 
lieve my bust is not 
real.’ (Name /fur- 
nished on request. 

*‘Thave traveled over 
Europe and America, 3 

; fitting gowns every- 

where, and have never seen anything so exquisite and nat- 
ural as your Forms. I cannot find words to praise them 
enough.” (Name on request.) These Forms are health- 
ful, cleanly, durable, economical; fit any figure, adapt 
themselves to every movement; worn with any gown or 
corset, or without corset. They impart an indescribable 
grace, style and comfort, Give support and grace to 
mothers during and after nursing. A revelation and a 
boon to the cultured who abhor “‘ padding.’’ They create 
natural development, and may be worn small at first and 
gradually increased in size; then decreased as natural bust 

evelops. Practically indestructible, soft as a baby’s 
cheek, yet so ae you can’t break a piece half-inch wide. 

Write for photo-illustrated circulars, including hundreds 
of enthusiastic testimonials. All correspondence and 


bY 


TUBE 


&CO.BOSTON,MASS. U.S.A 
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goods mailed under plain seal, without advertising marks. 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Inc. 
Dept. R-10, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


; Dealers and Agents should write for terms. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to these enchanting Forms. 


—_ 





Eg the Peneowink 
 eArtism& 


Weleach llustrating By Mail 


Practical Instruction in 
Illustrating by the lar- 
gest Engraving 
and Mllustrating 
House in the U. 8. 

























hensive course of 
ninety lessons. Work 
of studenta criticlsed by 
head of our Art Department. ~ 

THE ONLY PROFESSION WHERE MEN 
AND WOMEN HAVE EQUAL CHANCES. 
Send 10 cents for latest Catalog. Address Dept. 7. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO., 5th Ave. & 19th St., New York City 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ELFREDA :—Illustrated post cards are placed 
in scrap-books which are sold for the purpose, 
though an ordinary scrap-book will serve very 
well. Foreign cards are interesting, and if you 
have friends in Europe you might ask them to 
send these souvenirs. The cards must have 
aoe through the mail to be of value to the col- 

ector. The foreign cards are either fanciful in 
design or have pictures of monuments, famous 
balldings, noted persons, peasant costumes, 
sovereigns of Europe, etc. The American cards 
are usually of buildings, private residences and 
streets in New York and other cities, views in 
Yellowstone Park, Colorado, and in Florida, 
California and elsewhere. 


MARIAN :—Some writers prefer bond yen 
which is thin and tough and perfectly adapted 
for voluminous letters which are so unpleasantly 
bulky when written on ordinary paper. ‘Tinted 
paper is shown in every hue and shade, but 
good taste refuses all but the quietest colors. 
A soft shade of blue that is lighter than the 
blue-gray which was so long in fashion is a good 
choice, and so is silver-gray. Stamping and 
sealing should be done in the most inconspic- 
uous manner possible, and paper that is_per- 
fumed, no matter how slightly, should be 
avoided. 


SOUTHERNER :—The stocking should be sus- 
pended from the corset or the waist. The 
separate band drags and pulls in a most uncom- 
fortable manner. 

GEORGIAN :—It is not usual to give presents 
to young men when they come of age, but if 
there is any reason why you should do so, any 
impersonal trifle, such as books, will be 
suitable. 

A SUBSCRIBER :—IIlustrations and directions 
for working a crocheted counterpane and sev- 
eral attractive shoulder shawls are given in 7%e 
Art of Crocheting published by us. This man- 
ual will be sent to you from our office upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THEO :—No book will help you to bea de- 
signer of clothes. Begin at the bottom of the 
ladder by apprenticing yourself to a good dress- 
maker. Practical training will do more for you 
than the knowledge obtained from books. Of 
course, good fashion magazines are essential, 
and you must keep yourself posted on all out- 
side matters pertaining to your business, Visit 
the best dressmaking establishments and try 
to keep in mind what you have seen. You may 
then experiment by varying or adapting their 
ideas. If you have taste for designing and are 
willing to work hard and put your mind to your 
work, you will have every chance of success. 


STANLEY :—The powder-puff case is made by 
covering with silk or linen a circle of paste- 
board three inches in diameter, adding a stri 
of chamois three inches wide and long anak 
to pass round the disk. The strip 1s joined 
to the disk by over and over stitches, the 
free edge being cut into points or notches. A 

iece of blue figured silk thirty-one inches 
ong by four inches and a quarter wide is 
then cut and joined at the ends, and a piece 
of white silk of the same length but only two 
inches and a half wide is sewed to one aes of 
the blue silk piece for a facing to the top; it is 
then turned and hemmed to the blue piece, a 
second row of stitches being put in half an inch 
above the hem, to makea casing through which 
a gathering ribbon is run. The opposite edge 
of the blue silk is then gathered and sewed 
closely to the circle so as to hide the chamois. 
Two eyelet-holes are made on opposite sides of 
the hem casing for the gathering ribbons by 
which the bag is closed. 


LAURA :—Ice-cold water is not so good as 
iced water—that is, water cooled by ice without 
coming in contact with it. It is an excellent 

ractice to drink water—an abundance of it— 
just before retiring; also the first thing in the 
morning and between meals. It isa cleanser 
of the system, especially the stomach, 
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Beautiful Style Book 


wm FREE 


Illustrates and describes 
this season’s metro- 
politan styles. It is 
authoritative. Our 
> immense retail busi- 
ness—stores in New 
York City, Chicago, 
Washington, Baltimore, | 
Cleveland and Denver— 
makes this superb collection 
of styles a necessity for this 
great combination. To further 
extend our prestige as the 
leading producers in Amer- 
ica of ready-to-wear 
outer garments for 
‘. women, demon- 
strate the supe- 
riority of our 
product and 
their moderate 
price,wemakethe 
following unpre- 
cedented offer. 


This Beautiful West Point Suit 
$12.50. Keep Your Money 


Examine in your own home, without paying a cent. We 
will send this elegant West Point Suit to you upun receipt of 
your bust, waist and hip measure, length of skirt and one 
reference. Putiton. Examine it carefully. If entirely sat- 
isfied send us $12.50. If not, return the suit at our expense. 
Nothing could more forcibly prove our confidence in its 
peerless style, thorough workmanship and excellent quality 
of materials. We know its sterling value and take all the 
responsibility of proving it to you. It is not cheap. 


Read the description: West Point Eton Suit of 
black penne cheviot; waist lined with taffeta silk set 
off with straps of same material and fancy braid; large 
sleeve with ecru lace in cuffs, black unlined skirt, 
nine gore. 

Send for style book No. 700 to-day, illustrating our 
magnificent offerings of spring suits, skirts, waists, 
jackets, etc. 


M. PHILLIPSBORN, 138-144 State St., Chicago 


Agents Wanted. 










































































ur Income 


by learning 

PROFITABLE POULTRY RAISING 

The Columbia School 
of Poultry. Culture 


can and will make you a success- } 
- fulpoultry raiser. Seven distinet r 
“ Courses by the personal corre- 
Spondence method and a resi- 

ence course at its magnificent }. 
60-acre farm.* The faculty are }- 


practical poultrymen, expe- 
rienced teachers. All students who have studied per bop have 


made money. This fascinating business, still in 4 
offers tremendous opportunities for those who begin NOW 
1 The Costis Small. The Advantages are Great 


< 
< Lay this magazine down and write for handsome illustrated prospectus 
i ing synopsis of the courses, and positive proof of the success of our scheol 


Increase Yo 









Columbia School of Poultry Culture, Box 647, Waterville, N.Y. 


j 
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Can Succeea: 


! in the poultry business just as we 

fe you follow the same hieee We tell ais 
about what we have done and how we dis.” 
it, in our new year book, 


“POULTRY FOR PROFIT.” ~ 
Gives cuts of every variety of fowl togethey| 
with prices for singles, ra, trios and penn 
and eggs for hatching, in season, Cuts an. | 
plans for poultry houses. It cost too much mone. 
and time to be given away, but is sent for 10 cents " 
THE J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 29,Freeport, I 


ORNAMENTAL FENC 


25 designs, all s 
Handsome, durable. 
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Tens of thousands are en- 
joying their spring vacations 


: . . MISCELLANEOUS —( Continued) 
in California. Why don’t you . 
A SUBSCRIBER :—Cheap, highly colored cot- 
ton seldom if ever washes well, but gingham of 
ood quality, chambray or daintily sprigged 
dimity and other reliable cotton cloths may be 
successfully laundered, if intelligently treated. 
Cotton goods will seldom fade it allowed to lie 
for some hours in a bath prepared by ee 
salt in boiling water, in the proportion of hal 
a pint to a quart of water. Place the dresses in 
the water while it is still warm; after several 
hours wring them out and iron the usual way. 
This process is necessary only before the first 
visit to the laundry. Some housekeepers very 
skilfully set the color by the use of the acid 
bath. This is prepared by adding enough acid 
or vinegar to give the watera sourtaste. This, 
however, should be used wlth great discretion, 
as too much acid will spoil the fabric. 


Mrs. M :—Half shell oysters are served be- 
fore the soup. 


TRAVELLER: Arrange the monograms and 
crests on a fan or plate. 


B. C.:—To clean the ostrich feathers, cut 
some white curd soap in small pieces, pour boil- 
ane were on them and add alittle pearl lash. 

en the soap is quite dissolved and the mix- 
ture cool enough for the hand to bear, plunge 
the feathers into it and with the hand gently 
wash until the dirt appears, squeeze and then 

ass them through fresh lather with a little blue 
in it; immerse again in aclear blue water to give 
them a good color. Shake gently before a fire 
or in the sun, and when dry, curl gently with a 
dull fruit knife or feather curler. 


IRMA :—Upon the night-table of your guest 
chamber you might placea little frame contatn- 
ing a card giving hours of meals, mail hours, 
etc., a candle with its match-box, a cracker or 
biscuit-jar with a dainty collection of crackers, 
and a jug of water. No room is habitable with- 
out the companionship of books, and no room 
is comfortable without a writing-desk of some 
kind. The desks that are found in toy stores 
for children are often large enough for grown 

eople, and when enamelled or otherwise taste- 
Full decorated ee. make delightful little 
tables for the scribblers. Do not forget a 
Sent postpaid on waste-paper basket and a footstool. 


APPROVAL READER :—The usual menu for a theatre 
eee Sent Btam, Bwitebes, #280: eupEsr is: Little neck clams or oysters on the 
SE rene ns Berar half shell; bouillon in cups; chicken croquettes 


Hi U M A N H Al R or sweetbreads with peas, or lobster 2 /a New- 


burg; terrapin or birds, with salad ; ices, cakes, 
to match any ordinary shade. " 


i café notr, liqueurs. 
N HOW REASONABLE ‘ 2 : 
2 oe hace $1.50 | 214 o2., 24 in., $2.25 LENA :—It is not cold air so often as bad air 


$14 on., 25 in, $4.75 which gives acold. The pure fresh air keeps 
> atm » oO , “ feut ear the °° . . . 
eee epwnpbe of your hatr (cut near th up the equilibrium of the blood, a thing impos- 
roots) and state size. If you are not delighted ° 
sible when the lungs cannot, perform their work 


go? There you can pick 
flowers, play golf or tennis, 
allthe year ’round. Less than 


three days from Chicago via 
the 


































St. Paul and 
Union Pacific Line. 


The greatest tonal breadth and 
beauty in the smallest compass— 


the Packard 





The Overland Limited 
runs via this line, is electric 
lighted throughout and offers 
the best of service and equip- 


Little Grand 


Musical qualitiesof singular sweet- 


ness, richness and depth have 


. . won for Packard grand pianos, as 

ment. Double daily train ee arts 
ce. Chi i Oa a class, a distinguished position in 

service 1cago to mana 3 . 

: & the esteem of competent judges. 
Illustrated catalog of upright and grand 
pianos and full information free, on re- 
quest. We havean attractive selling plan 
that makes it easy to own a Packard. 


The Packard Company 
P. O. Box C, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


and San Francisco. Book- 
lets free. 





Chicago, Milwaukee 
c& St. Paul Railway 


F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent 





Chicago 


This Fine 
Parisian 
Novelty 


HAT 
Only $295 


Write to us, enclosing 25c.,and we will ship to your 
nearest express office, prpress aid, this very rich, 
hand made, shirred, All Silk Hat. If you find the 
hat to be just as described below, richer and more 
stylish than you could buy of your home milliner for a 
great deal more money, pay the express agent $2.95 
and return money charges, and you will owna hat cop- 
ied after one of the newest imported models. 

This chic Early Spring Hat is entirely hand made of the 
very finest quality of Im Japanese Bilk closely shirred 
overa silk wire frame. The shape is the very newest novelty 


with our goods, we will send postage for re- 
turn. If you are, then send us the price for the lack of a prope! mixture of oxygen. 
a 


ray Deal Bong and Aulus occa litle 1 Many people are afraid of night air and sleep 

tra shades are our specialty. ‘ Paris Special in bedrooms with the windows closed, The 
*? always fluffy and ready to wear, i : i : 

ans eee Beautiful bastatan Wonthate: sleeping-room pew nee an equable temper- out Ans season. The rim slightly turned up on both sides, 

weight Wavy Switch, $2.50. Our cata- ature. Plenty Oo fres alr at an even tem- the bell crown oblong with points extending from side to side. 


J OL eae perature, day ane ee is what is requisite to | | orticsdly tucked All Bik Chiffon. "At the cide In'yincets 
Se: a> ng cold. pri 

Dept. 23, 143 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO Prevent One taking BS Ser ren y, Of Sippor ted Grapes and Volare. The prac: 

Louisa :—Answers to questions should be 


are covered with soft flocking, the leaves of rich satin shaded 
given in the direct affirmative or the direct 


from green to dark red; have the appearance of having: just 
IT’S EASY TO EARN negative. “All right” is not, to say the least, 


been plucked from the vine. A drape of All Bik taffeta silk 
extends from this spray over the rfin on tothe crown and fs 
; civil, and is never used by persons of good 
Tus beautiful hand tailored, stylish novelty goods Walking Skirt. : 
No Stoney Required ent goods are sold breeding. 


held fn place with an Imported Cut Steel Buckle, A simply 
trimmed tut stylish hat, suitable for all occasions, You can 
Simply send us your name and address and eco = 1 
SENGME Me Ward yan ty nell or express Mary :—A sachet coat or bodice hanger may 


order it in Black, White, Gray, Cardinal, Navy, Brown or 
charges prepaid, 2 dozen ‘| be made upon an ordinary coat hanger. | Cot- 


















Castor. 

Our Great Art Catalog of Millinery and Skirts sent to you 
for 5c. In stamps, accurately describes and illustrates the very 
newest Spring Fashions and saves you middlemen’s big prof- 


vp THE, BEST”” | ton batting is ae ae ne vars fone and its. | Millinery and Skirts direct from the maker to user— 
(Patented March 17. 1%.) . on ; that’s the reason. 
Skirt Supporters and Waist Holders. sachet powder sphin ed a t rougn it, and 
Positively the only satisfactory levice | OVET this the rather broad satin ribbon is TODD, SMITH & CO. 
ve vented fo 1wlding the skirt ) . ° + ; 
etieerin« the « wea Ue S| shirred, the upper and lower portions being || 13-33 Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 





atsight. Every Woman Needs One. | Sewed together at the edges. The ribbon is 


Sell Z at 25c each, return the money | wound about the hook section, entirely con- 
Sets hanlaome immediately send scaling it, and a bow is disposed at the base, BRONZE TURKEYS. PEKIN DUCKS. 


tive and stylish and we guarantee it} Any color ribbon may be used to make the 


ee tee many ones wat ta — coat hanger. A BARRED ales ee ROCKS. 

. cdi Wicsattns Tae. d est in tne Lan 
igmms—Furniture, Jewelry, Clock: — D \ 

Cartains. Pi seek, Chnevax ‘ Mrs. B. S. L. AND OTHERS :—In regard to a | Prices quoted on thoroughbred Poultry and Eggs. 


Sem ton free Premium list. Do It Now. | the complexion and its care read the series of 
vee EMIVE NOVELTY CO., 504 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio | atticles entitled “The Fountain of ‘Youth,”]|° ' 
©. vue to the Home Savings Bank, Toledo, alto Dun and Mratereee | Which began in the. January DELENESZOR= +s J: 
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... *,, 1 Send for Circular, 
SCOTT LAKE POULTRY FARM 
BPisher Rettdiay---.—- - Chicago, Il. 
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Mrs, J. E. J.:—1. If you prefer to make 
the Mountmellick embroidered centre-piece of 
butchers’ linen, select linen thread for the work- 
ing, two sizes being employed. The method is 
fully described in the article on Mountmellick 
embroidery in the July DELINEATOR. 2, A 
| very desirable set of infants’ clothes may be 
|shaped by pattern 7117, price 25 cents, which 
includes a areke pattern, a night slip, a shirt, 
a pinning blanket, a kimono wrapper and a 
sack. Other articles, such as flannel bands, 
|socks, knitted shirts, blankets and carriage 
covers may be added to suit the require- 
ments. The materials employed should be 
of the finest and hand work the prominent 
feature. Avoid coarse laces and trimmings, 
omitting them entirely if fine varieties are 
not obtainable. Flannel shirts, which may 
be neatly embroidered, are preferable and 
outing flannel is a good material for night- 
gowns. <A wadded silk coat will be useful and 
| may be hand-embroidered or trimmed with lace, 
| A harmonizing cap should also be provided. 

3. If you follow the recipe for entire wheat 
bread contained in Butterich’s Correct Cookery, 
| published by us at 25 cents, you will meet with 
'success. We cannot tell you why your bread 
|is not uniformly good, as you failed to tell how 





‘Ate ie M4 you make it. 

ELLA S. B.:—You failed to enclose the sam- 
| ple of velvet, so we are unable to answer your 
| question regarding it. Your other question will 
The Bantam be answered in the floral department. : 

{ | , Kae * . e 
beats ’em all. One customer writes he ob+, | CANADA . Lillian Nordica . Mme. Zoltan 
tained 61 chicks from 50 eggs. The|| DXOme) is a prima donnaand Lillian Russell is 
Lass gtalene prove seat heer” | @ Comic opera singer. In the April DELINEA- 
TOR the article in the “Prima Donna” series 
will be devoted to Mme. Nordica. 











Social Evening Entertainments 


Thirty-nine special illustrated suggestions for evening | 
parties, balls, germans, etc., something recent and enter- 
taining. Price 25 cents, postage prepaid. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
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BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 94, Springfield, 0. 








who make Money 
after School Hours 


IN A DAINTY LITTLE BOOKLET, which we will send to any 
boy free, twenty-five out of more than three thousand bright boys tell 
in their own way just how they have made a success of 


SELLING 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling how they built up a paying business outside 
of school hours—interesting stories of real business tact. 

Some of these boys are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week. You can do the same. 
No money required to start. We will furnish ten copies the first week free 
of charge, to be sold at five cents a copy. You can then send us the wholesale price 
for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be distributed NEXT MONTH 
AMONG BOYS who SELL FIVE or MORE COPIES WEEKLY 


If you will try it we will send the cépies and everything necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company; 255 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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you a little FAIRY in your home? 
We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


When you're tired and nervous after the turmoils of a busy day try a bath in cool or tepid water, 
lathering the body freely with FAIRY SOAP; then let the water run cold for a moment, rinse thor- 
eughly and rub briskly with a Turkish towel. It will cleanse the pores, set every vein in your body ting- 

With renewed vigor and give you that coveted “ life-is-worth-living’’ feeling of refreshed cleanliness. 
| FAIRY SOAP is the best for the bath because it is as pure as morning's air, lathers copiously 
Many water, fits the hand and is always floating within easy reach. 5c. is the price. 

FREE ! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you preter 25 cents in stamps) and we will forward you a 
; handsome collection of “10 Little Fairy Soap” subjects. These pictures are artistic reproductions from 

phs and will be admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 934 inches by 12% inches, FREE FROM 
ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


; THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 100, Chicago 
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Low bust~long in front—cut away sharply 
between hip and front. In Sterling cloth 
black Sateen and white Batiste. Sizes, 18 to 26 


Just like 936, except that it is made with- 
out fan front. In Sterling cloth and black 
Sateen. Sizes, 19 to 3% . . ». «© © we we @ 


¥ _ ; ; —— ~ ST aera? ys me : 
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The old way was just one model into which every wearer had to force herself—the W. B. way is a distinct 
model expressly created for each different build of woman. We illustrate above three of our newest creations, 
which will be found on sale in the establishments of every retailer throughout the land. They are the 
authoritative corsets for Spring and will produce the proper figure for the season’s latest modes, 


ERECT FORM 936—A FAN FRONT CORSET FOR $1.00 


The first thoroughly durable corset at a popular price for women of full development. Low 
busted—long over abdomen and hips and made with a closely stitched fan front to restrain 
abdominal corpulence. Made of Sterling cloth, black Sateen and white Batiste. Sizes, 19 to 36 


Made with very short hip and with consider- 
able length over abdomen. In Sterling cloth, 
black Sateen and white Batiste. Sizes, 18to26 


Low bust—long hip and has closely stitched 
fan front. In Coutil, black Sateen and white 
Batiste. Sizes, 19 to 3. . « « « sr Ss 


The above models are all made in finer qualities, at $1.50,$2.00 and $3 OO per pair 
If your dealer cannot supply you, ecend his name with price 















F YOU WILL SEND US the names of three 
friends who would be interested in COL- 
LIER’S (not now subscribers), and five 2- 

cent stamps to cover postage, we will send you a 
fine proof (11x 15'4) of any one of the Gibson heads 
shown above (Nos. 1, 2, 3 or 4), and the last copy 
of COLLIER’S WEEKLY in which there is a 
Gibson drawing. There is nothing handsomer for 
aden or library than a framed Gibson Girl's head. 


(Sign your name here) 


3. 


UESTION 
Med Sa GIBS 
Jhec's Weekly 


GIBSON PROOF DEPT., COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
412 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME ee 
ADDRESS__- ___ 
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ADDRESS 
Apr. Del. 
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THE ECONOMY OF JAP-A-LAC 
A TRUE STORY 


HY should a novel be 
more interesting than 
a story of business 
success ? 

Why should a “short 
story” be more thrilling than an 
advertisement ? 

The problems of business and the 
excitement of speculation are fre- 
quently the basis of successful novels. 

Now, in a sense, advertising is a 
speculation—and plenty exciting to 
the man who pays the bills. 

We have had lots of excitement 
with Jap-a-lac, and it is a success. 
Our speculation in advertising has 
won, and Jap-a-lac is now known and 
admired in every state in the Union. 

This is due to two things: first, 
to the economy of Jap-a-lac; second, 
to the advertising. 

The facts about Jap-a-lac are in- 
teresting to every woman in Amer- 
ica who has a home and cares how 
it looks. 

The necessities of life come in 
about this order: first, food; second, 
clothing; third, “four walls and a 
roof”; fourth, Jap-a-lac for the floor; 
fitth, furniture ; sixth, Jap-a-lac for 
the furniture. 

Jap-a-lac is the original floor var- 
nish and high-grade colored varnish. 

Five years ago it was only an idea, 
without even a name. 

Four years ago Jap-a-lac was 
known in our factory and a few 
other places. 

Now, Jap-a-lac is sold in every 
state, and in almost every county 
in America, and 1s a staple article 
on the shelves of over four thousand 
dealers. 

A quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of Jap-a-lac was sold in 1903, 





‘think worn out. 


which was nearly double the amount 
sold in 1902. 

Can we double the sale again this 
ear and make it half a million dol- 
ars’ worth for 1904? 

That is what we are trying to 

do. 

That is what we will do easily, if 
this advertisement and others are 
successful in making people believe 
the plain facts about the ‘economy 
of Jap-a-lac’’—just the plain facts. 

The facts are these: 

Jap-a-lac is for use on new or old 
woodwork, on floors, weather beaten 
front doors, furniture, old carriages, 
metal work, radiators, oil cloth, pic- 
ture frames—on anything and every- 
thing where a smooth, glossy finish 
is desired. It stains and varnishes 
at one operation and newness fol- 
lows the brush. 

Jap-a-lac saves the things you 
It covers all mars, 
scratches, or disfigurements, and 
produces a durable, smooth, brilliant, 
hard and elastic finish. 

It makes a disreputable old floor 
look like fine hard wood, and it 
makes a rug do instead of a carpet, 
so it saves money, brings beauty 
and promotes health—for the rug- 
laid Jap-a-lac-ed floor is prettier, 
cleaner and more sanitary than a 
dust-laden carpet. 

Jap-a-lac is made in twelve colors 
and Natural, or clear: 


Walnut Ox-Blood 

Oak Dead Black 
Mahogany Brillant Black 
Cherry Flat White 


Malachite Green Gloss White 
Blue Ground 


Oak is used more than any other 
color—for the obvious reason that 
more natural oak is used than any 
other wood. It is, of course, the 
color for imitating hard wood floors. 

No matter how ugly and dirty a 
floor may be, a coat of Ground color, 
followed bya coat of Oak (ora coat 
of graining color) and a third coat 
of Natural Jap-a-lac, will give it all 
the beauty of the best and newest 
hard wood. You will not believe 
such a transformation possible until 
you see it. We have a sample of 
finished wood, showing the process. 
Ask for it. It’s free. 

Mahogany comes next in popu- 
larity, and it can be used for floors, 
the same as Oak, if you prefer the 
rich red tone it gives. It will also 
give to soft woodwork, or furniture, 
the rich solidity of appearance found 
in the finest San Domingo Mahog- 
any. Oak or Ash woodwork, or fur- 
niture, is made particularly beauti- 
ful by Mahogany Jap-a-lac, which 
changes the color without losing 
the grain. ° 

Cherry is much used by those 
who prefer a rich shade, lighter than 
Mahogany, and Walnut is growing | 
in favor as the wood itself becomes 7 
more and more rare. 

Ox-Blood, Malachite. Green and 
Blue Jap-a-lac are used to make the 
woodwork of a room chime with the 
decorations, or with the decorative 
ideals of the occupant. With them 
the woodwork and furniture can be 
made to correspond, and an old room 
and old furniture given a new, beau- © 


tiful and artistic dress, impossible 


in any other way except by the em-_ 
ployment of exclusive and. expensive 
professional decorators. | 
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The ad-mixture of White with 
any of the foregoing colors will give 
any shade, or tint desired, and the 
possible artistic colorings and com- 
binations are limited only by the 
taste and enterprise of the user. 

Gloss White Jap-a-lac is also 
used on iron beds, radiators, picture 
frames, and on furniture, to give a 
brilliant glossy surface of pure white 
enamel. 

An old willow chair covered with 
Gloss White Jap-a-lac needs only a 
nbbon or two, of appropriate shade, 
to become an exquisite and inviting 
piece of furniture, fit for the finest 
drawing room. 

Dead Black Jap-a-lac gives a 
wrought-iron look to all metal, and 
turns scuffed and common furni- 
ture and picture frames into stylish 

“Flemish” pieces. The design that 
looks “common” in light wood 
lends itself beautifully to the Flem- 
ish effect, and hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of furniture may be saved 
from the junk-shop by the use of a 
few cans of Dead Black Jap-a-lac. 

An old picture frame, whether 
of wood, or gold, can be renewed 
beautifully with Dead Black Jap-a- 
lac. 

Ground color is what its name 
implies. It is a filler—a foundation 
forthe other colors, 
and is used only to 
obliterate blemishes 
and cover discolora- 
tlons, or when a dark 
article is to be made 
light colored. It is 
most used on very 
sad floors and 1s on 
needed only in ex- 
‘Teme cases. 

Brilliant Black 
sves a deep, rich, 
lustrous finish, and 
among other things 
is used for refinishing old carriages. 
7) cents’ worth of Brilliant Black 
Jap-a-lac will make the old vehicle 
wk like new. 

Natural or Clear Jap-a-lac is col- 
orless like varnish. It is used, and 
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acts, much the same as high-grade 
varnish, but it is better for all house- 
hold purposes than any varnish. 
And we say that after thirty years 
of manufacturing varnishes of the 
highest grade. The Glidden Green 
Label Varnishes for all purposes, 
are sold from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf, and you can get them any- 
where. But for all household pur- 
poses, for floors, either old or new; 
for woodwork and furniture, for oil 
cloth and linoleum, Natural Jap-a-lac 
is the finest, toughest, most lasting 
finish in the world. 

Jap-a-lac is the model and ideal 
floor finish, because it does not show 
white under heel marks, nor does 
water turn it white. Soap and water 
do not hurt it. 

Whenever you want absolutely 
the finest, glossiest finish, combined 
with long and satisfactory wear— 
use Jap-a-lac. 

Anybody can use Jap-a-lac. It is 
all ready to dip the brush in. It is 
of the consistency of good varnisn, 
and is applied with an crdinary var- 
nish brush. No training or previous 
experience is needed. All you have 
to do is to spread it evenly over the 
surface to be covered and let it dry. 

It is there that the economy of 
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Jap-a-lac comes in. Everybody 
knows that a painter, or a furniture 
maker, can make many things “as 
good as new,” but when you have 
paid for the work the saving is not 
apparent. 
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With Jap-a-lac the expense ends 
with the purchase of the can. A 
quart costs only 75 cents, and a 

uarter-of-a-pint will cover an or- 
‘inaey chair or small table. There 
are eight quarter pints in a quart, 
so you can see that a new Jap-a-lac 
chair costs less than 10 cents. 

Wherever Jap-a-lac is tricd its 
economy is at once proven and it 
becomes a permanent housekeeping 
adjunct. During the past two years 
we have given away tens of thou 
sands of sample cans, and it is in 
this way that our enormous increcse 
in business has come about. Our 
only concern 1s to have everybody 
know tke plain facts about Jap-a-.::c, 
and if every reader of this maga- 
zine could come to us, we wouid 
gladly give each one a full-size 
quarter-pint can. As that is impos- 
sible we will do this: 


Mention this magazinc, 2nd serz 
us 10 cents, which exactly covers 
the cost of mailing, and we will 
send FREE to any point in the 
United States, a sample can of any 
color you select—free of all charge 
for the JAP-A-LAC. 


You can probably get Jap-a-lac 
at your dealer's, but 
if he hasn't it, you 
can send 75 cents 
direct to us and we 
will send a regular 
quart can, charges 
prepaid, to any ex- 

ress point in the 
United States. 

Upon request, we 
will gladly send an 
interesting booklet 
about Jap-a-lac, a 
color card showing 
the different shaces, 
and a sample piece of wood, show- 
ing the model floor finish. 

To expedite reply, please address: 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Makers of High-Grade Varnishes 
Dept. D; 1029 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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There are many white 
soaps, each represented 
to be just as good as 
the Ivory; they are not, 
but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for 
Ivory Soap and insist 
upon getting it. 
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